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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Ta  foUowing  work  is,  perhapn,  u  roach  the  offspring  of  necessity,  as  of  a 
tore  kit  the  solyect.  In  1834,  very  soon  ader  I  opened  my  School  for  Yoang 
Lsdies  ID  this  city^  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  **  finisl^ 
mft"  chuB  a  knowledge  of  the  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 
b  a  ckroDolQgleal  order,  to  show  the  progress  of  tlie  English  language,  with 
ikat  sooounts  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 
direct  the  reader  lo  the  best  editions  of  the  writers,  to  tlie  various  criticisms 
opiQ  them,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindred  subjects  which  might  be  read 
viih  profit  Bat  such  a  work  I  oould  not  find.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 
printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  tlie  names  of 
ama  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  arranged 
under  the  difierent  soTereigna.  From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures,  from  time  to  lime,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  I  determined,  about  four  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  1  could,  a 
qrork  like  the  present  But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 
rue  flora  completing  my  design.   * 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  hidtory  of  my  book, 
left  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
"Cyetopedta  of  English  Literature,'^  recently  reprinteil  in  this  country.  On 
the  coDtrary,  it  is  apparent,  that,  years  before  tliat  work  was  published,  1  had 
owtared  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  the 
'Cyckypedia,**  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  difierent  plan,  and  far  too  voluminous 
for  the  ol]»ject  for  whuh  the  **  Compendium"  is  intended :  yet  the  two,  so  far 
from  conflicting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  for  I  should  hope  that 
uiy  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui* 
ries  imo  the  same  most  interesting  subject — one  so  ricli  in  every  thing  that 
eso  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  tlie  luulersumding,  and  improve  the  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert* 
ing  many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others ;  for  I 
^  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  taste,  tlian  hundreds 
wbu  have  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
geneiatity  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  that  will 
be  &iniliar.  But,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
wiUi  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  those  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
tHerefbre,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
pcBtion  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Milton's  « Invocation  to  Light,"  Pope's  "  Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  «  ViUage  Pa»- 
toi,"  and  Gray's  **  Elegy"  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

Bat  if  any  one  should  miss  some  favorite  piece,  let  him  reflect  that  I  oouli 

Bot  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  ofien,  very  often  I  have  felt  no 

btile  pain  in  being  compelled,  from  my  narrow  limits,  to  reject  pieces  of 

ickoowledged  beauty  and  merit     Let  him  but  propose  to  himself,  too,  the 

Buk  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  English  Litemture  into  a  duodecimo  of  seven 

Iniodred  pages,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  censure  my  defi* 

eienctea     I  say  ixA  this  to  deprecate  criticism.     On  the  contrary,  I  invite  it, 

lad  ihall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  fiiults  in  the  work-— both  of  omission  and 

ccmmissioor—laith  fully  pointed  out 
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In  tfie  piepRiadon  and  execution  of  ^lis  woifc,  I  trust  I  have  not  been  tm- 
imndibl  of  the  great,  tlie  solemn  xeepoDsibility  that  retets  upon  him  who  is 
prepanng  a  book  which  may  ibmi  &e  taste,  direct  the  judgment,  and  raoold 
the  opinions  of  tliousands  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
ii^iirious  efEbct  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  line  which,  ''dying,  I  might  wish 
lo  biot,^ — but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  cause 
uf  soimd  education:  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  mipreas  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
weU4)eu]g  and  happiness  for  time  and  ibr  eternity — principles  in  haimony 
witli  everlasting  tiutli. 

CHARLJS  D.  CLEVELAND. 

Philadilphia.  November  2,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thooob  it  is  but  ten  months  since  the  first  edition  of  fiAeen  hundred 
eopies  of  the  *^  Compendium"  was  published,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
ifreat  favor  with  which  it  lias  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
felt  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  permantnl  form)  as  much 
better  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  further  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  m  the  liniits  of  a  prefiice.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  most  important 

First  There  are  in  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-six  more  pages  than 
in  the  first;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifly 
more  pages  of  the  same  size  and  type  as  the  first  edition.  Yet  for  all  this, 
DO  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  fmblUihers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  following >— 
Johi*  Gower,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  Francis  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Donne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Gervase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
Hngton,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  William  Davonanl,  Marga- 
ret Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Edward  Hyfte  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Felltham 
Robert  Leighton,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Vaughan,  Anne  Finch,  EstLer  Vai> 
bomrigh,  George  Sewell,  John  Arbuthnot,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  Thomas  Yalden 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  lliomas  Chatterton,  Tobia 
SmoUet,  Mrs.  Greville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Third.  Many  new  selectiotiS  will  be  foimd  from  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  given  in  tlie  first  edition — ftom  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Southwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  These,  with  the  prose 
selections  from  other  poets  previously  given,  will  fully  substantiate  tJie  re- 
mark of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgos,  that  Dnr  best  poeu  will  ly»  fonnd  lo  have* 
equally  excelled  in  prose. 
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FinnriL  Mftnj  more  spacimens  of  the  En^^h  female  imnd  will  lie  fimiid 
in  this  editicn.  The  reader,  however)  mum  bear  m  minJ  that  the  most  dth 
tingiushed  female  writers  of  Rngland  have  been  during  the  present  centniy, 
inio  which  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter. 

Fifth.  This  edition  ytriil  be  found  to  be  enriched  also  with  uiany  more 
apedmcns  of  epistolary  correspondence— not  only  the  most  interesting  por* 
dons  of  an  author's  -prritirkga,  as  they  show  us  more  plainly  tlie  workings  of 
his  heart;  but  the  moet  permanently  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  tliat 
braoeh  of  literature  'with  vrhich  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
eoavenanL  The  lettevs  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope^  Montagu,  Jones, 
sad  Gmrper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  "Compendimn." 

The  chaises  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  authors  were  not  made 
witfacmt  substantinl  reasons,  which  I  think  it  proper  concisely  to  state.-^Moms. 
The  previous  account  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  ity  and    there  were   some   points  in  the  author's  life  that  deserved  to 
be  brought  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character.— Mahlow.     The  beautiful 
song,  *'The   Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"   is  now  printed  as  found 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges^s  elegant  edition  of  Sir  Walter   Raleigh's   Poems, 
which   I  took    the    pains  to    procure,    though    but  one  hundred   copies  of 
it  were  printed.      It  is  now,  doubtless,  «)rrcct ;  and  who  will  not  be  struck 
with  its  superior  beauty  ? — South  will.     One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  rodm  for  some  of  his  equally  charming  prose.— EiroLiSB  Mihstbxlst. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  the  **  Demon  Lover,"  for  the  longer  and  &r  richer 
one  of  **■  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement — ^l^aAHs> 
LATiov  ov  THK  BiBLx.    The  account  of  the  most  important  versions  of  the 
Bible  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  value  of  our  present  version.— Shakspxabb   *^ Othello's  Defence,"  being 
more  common,  is  left  out  for  two  choice  extracts  that  are  less  known.— ^IK 
Waltbb  RjL].xioH.     More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I    was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Sir  £.  Brydges's  edition  of  his 
worics.   ''The  Nymph^s  Reply^  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  must 
see  its  greatex  beauty,     llie  "Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  note  under  the  piece.— -Bxb  Joitsob.     An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose.— Gbobox  Sabots.     An  extract  fVom  the  Preface  to  his 
travels. — Cbasbaw.     A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm.— Jbbbmt  Tatlob.    Instead  of  the  "  Ephesian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
those  most  instructive  remarks,  "  What  is  Life  ?''— Miltob.     Considerable 
change  «riU  be  found  in  this  author.     I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  selecteii  his  **  Lycidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  "Comus."    This  obliged  me  to  throw  out  the 
extracts  from  *  L'Allegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost"     I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  tlie  less,  as  tliey  are  more  generally 
known.    I  also  added  two  extracts  from  **  Paradise  Regained,"  and  another 
of  his  exquisite  "  Sonnets."  The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Symmons's  and  from 
St  E^  Brydges*s  Life  of  this  **  greatest  of  great  men,''  will  be  deemed  choice 
ad'litjons.— Abdbbw  Mabvill.     His  "Song  of  tho  Emigrants"  is  now  printed 
fkkn  the  best  edition  of  his  works :  the  alterations,  though  trilling  in  number, 
are  certainly  for  tlie  better^ — Samvxl  Butlxb.    This  was  one  autlior  from 
whom  I  thought  I  could  take  two  pages,  without  much  Ioss-^Waltob.    The 
additions  from  tliia  autlior  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  an  iniprovetnenL 
l>BfDXB.     Instead  of  the  **  Character  of  Shaftesbury,'*  the  reader  will  find 
the  Ixsatitiful  **Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Kiliegrew,^  and  an  'iddi- 
tkmal  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Milton  I 
have  left  out,  as  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  his  genius.    Addisob.  To  rho  ex- 
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tracts  from  this  author  t  have  added  rwo  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
a  portion  of  his  poetical  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax.      I  left  out  the  two  hyitin^ 
beginning,  **  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  tJod,"  and,  "  How  are  thy  serv-nnta 
blest,  O  Lord,^'  because  it  is  very  douotAil  whether  he  wrote  them.    Addison 
introdacos  them  in  the  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  anotlier  ; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  Marveirs  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makei»    it 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  his  author,  as  they 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variatiniifl 
Gat.    His  letter  on  the  **  Village  Lovers"  is  a  gem.— ^wirr.    His  satire 
*^Transubstantiatipn"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  ^at 
such  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutatioiL     Instead  of  tHi% 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more    humorous  piece, — that  on  <*  Partridge's 
Death."^PopB.    The  extracts  from  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  **  Essay  on 
Man,"  and  his  **  Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  the  '^Rape 
of  the  Lock"  better  arranged. — ^TaoMsoir.     **  The  Loves  of  the  Birds,"  •*  A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  **The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additional. — Boliitobbocx.     **  Th^ 
Use  of  History,"  additional. — Ghat.    His  **  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  exquisitely  beautiful  "Song,"  and  the  four  "  Letters,"  additional.— 
Goldsmith.  The  **  Scenery  of  tlie  Alps,"  and  the  **  History  of  a  Poet's  Gar 
den,"  take  the  place  of '*Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  unnamral  story.—* 
Blagkstovx.     His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  omitted, 
as  altogether  too  dry.^-JoHirsoH.     **  Gayety  and  Good-Humor,"  **  The  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  •*  Books  and  Tradition,"  "  Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
"  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,"  atlditional. — Lowth.     His  "  Remarks 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value? — Joxes.     Hia 
beautiful  letter  on" Milton s  Residence,"  additional.^BuRKX.    "John  How> 
ard,"  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  « Rights  of  Man,"  "Noisy  Politicians,"  all  addi- 
tional.—J  virius.     This  author  had  rather  more  than  his  share  before;  I  tliere- 
lore  omitted  two  letters  of  less  importance. — Cowper,     "  The  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  "Tlie  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  letters,  "  Cowper's  Amusements,"  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  EpisUe  in  Rhyme,"  "Expects  Lady  Hesketh,  &cV*  "Trana- 
iation  of  Homer,  ^c.,**  all  additional 

Such  are  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  tliere  is  hardly  an  author  that  remains  prt' 
citely  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  found, 
and  the  number  of  verlxU  cUteratioru  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  &ct 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  read  very  carefully  with  a  mosr 
experienced  and  critical  proof^reader,  by  the  bett  original  edition  of  each  author. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  die  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens :  the  fourth  line  of  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  Marvell,  reads  in  tlie  common  eiliiions,  "  The  listening  winds  received 
tfieir  song."  It  should  be  "</ttt  song;"  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  line  but  one  of  Cowper's  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart :"  it  should  be— 

And  not  nith  ennM  en  hla  tai,  wbo  ttoU 
TIm  guA  of  tmth  from  Us  nngnwdod  wmL 

Numeious  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  bo  cited ;  but  I  have  already 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  eflbrt.s  to  improve  tliis  eclition:  tlie  Publialiers, 
It  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauQr;  so  that, 
I  beheve.  scarcely  any  book  lias  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  if  the  amoimt  of  reading  matter  and  &e  s^le  of  meclianical  execu- 
tion be  taken  into  view 

Philadelphia,  September  2,  1848.  C  D.  C. 
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OTNoti. — ^In  tuing  &e  **Compendhim,**  with  lets  advanood  elaooeo  I  haT« 
deemed  it  better  to  commence  with  the  autfaon  of  Queen  Anne^s  reign— «i]r 
with  Adduon— ^uid  then,  after  having  gone  tluough  the  book,  to  go  beck  to 
our  earliest  literature,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Others,  on  the 
fxmtrBiy.  may  think  it  more  beneficial  for  all  students,  at  die  outset,  to  be  made 
bmiliar  with  our  good  oU  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instructor 
will  of  oouiae  deckle  for  himself  acootding  to  ciicunutaDoes.  C.  D.  C 
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SIR  JOHN  MANDEYILLE.    1300—1371. 

Tbs  flxat  pxoae  writer  which  oocan  in  the  annals  of  English  Literature,  is 
the  ancient  and  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandeville.  He  was  born  at 
Si.  Albans,'  about  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiosity 
tt>  see  foreign  countries,  he  departed  from  England  in  1322,  and  continued 
abroad  tot  thirty-four  years;  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
had  so  changed,  that,  on  his  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead. 
did  not  kno^ir  him.  But  so  fixed  was  his  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
second  time  fiom  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 
17, 1371.  J<^n  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  follow- 
ing fine  character,  as  translated  by  Hakluyt  >* 

<*  John  Mandevil  Knight,  borne  in  die  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  smdy  of  Learning  from  his  childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
a  good  part  of  his  felicitie  in  the  same:  for  he  supposed,  that  the  honour  of 
his  Birth  would  nothing  availe  him,  except  he  could  render  the  same  more 
honourable,  by  his  Imowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefore  well  grounded 
himselfe  in  Religion,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  the 
Art  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongst  other  things, 
he  was  ravished  with  a  mightie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  the  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  provided  all  things  necessary  for  bis  jour- 
ney, he  departed  from  his  Countrey  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1322;  and,  as  an- 
other VlytacBy  returned  home,  after  the  space  of  thirty-four  yeeres,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  the  time  of  bis  Travaile  he  was  in  Scytliia,  the 
greater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopota^ 
nyji^  Persia,  Chaldaea,  Greece,  Illyrium,  Tartaric,  and  divers  other  Kingdomes 
of  the  World:  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  the  Lan 
(oages,  least  so  many  and  great  varieties,  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  witnes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his 
whole  Travell  of  tliirty-four  yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  Englinh, 
French,  and  LAtine.'  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  scene  the 
vickednes  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech:  *In  our  time,  (said  he)  it 
may  be  spoken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  that  Vertue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
oader  foote  the  Clergin  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  beareth 
the  sway.* " 


I  A  town  of  HertSwdaUra,  alMrat  twenty  mllM  Dorth  of 
I  Tkay  wmrn  puUtohedl  ta  isM. 
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John  Bfandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England  liafl 
ance  distinguished  herself  above  all  otli«>r  nations  for  the  number  and  the 
character  of  her  voyagers  and  travellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  way  into  every  part  of 
tlie  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
none  must  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England— in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  for  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderful  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is.  no  doubt  true;  but  such 
he  generally  prefaces  with  "thei  seyn,"  or  "men  sejm  but  I  have  not  sene  it** 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  for  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed;— such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper— the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands— 4he  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— the 
carrier  pigeons — the  gymnosophists — ^the  Chinese  predilection  for  small  feet— 
the  artificial  egg^batriiing  in  Egypt — ^the  south  pole  star,  and  other  astzonomi- 
cal  appearances,  from  which  he  argues  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  eartli— > 
the  crocodile — the  hip|x>potamuB— the  giraffe,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  "His  book,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  **is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  the 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  persona) 
accomplishments."  * 

FROM  THE    PROLOGUE.' 

And  for  als  inoche"  as  it  is  longe  tyme  passed,  that  ther  was 
no  generalle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  Sec ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi,  that  was  born  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt 
A  (bones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXII,  in  the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle ;  and  hidre  to*  have 
been  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverse  Londes,and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomesand 
lies,  and  have  passed  thorghe  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye^  the 
lily  lie  and  the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 

1  Headman  InteresUnr  article  on  bli  tnvel*  Id  the  Xtiro^pettlM  JtrHrw,  III,  N9 :  ftlM,  No.  SS4  of 
the  r«tirr,  in  which  Addlion  has  rUUcoled,  with  Infinite  hnmori  the  propenvlty  of  ttr  John  toward! 
the  numreOotii. 

2  In  printing  the«e  extracts  from  Mardeville,  the  edtUon  or  J.  O.  Haillwcll,  I^ndon,  itSi,  pub- 
tt«h«d  ft  om  a  miicuaerlpC  ahout  three  hundred  yearn  old,  ha«  been  oarefaUy  flbUowod.  The  laosuacei 
tbcrelbie,  la  «uch  aa  oar  ancestom  used  more  than  three  oentarlea  ago,  and  tt  U  here  given  not 
oc!y  aa  a  cnrlnslty.  but  from  the  belief  thai  it  wUl  be  read  with  more  taUaflictlon,  and  conrey  a  maeh 
better  Uea  of  the  progreaa  wiuch  the  EngUah  language  haa  since  made,  than  if  It  were  modemiaed. 
Belbre  tJie  art  of  printing  was  dlneoTered,  there  was  no  settled  method  of  srelllBv;  the  «me  woitl 
tberetore,  will  be  found  speOed  dlfll!V«nt  waya. 

I  As  muclL.  i  Have.  • ; 
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ml  panie ;  and  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  that  ben  abouten 
Inde ;  where  dwelien  many  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dyverse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes*  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londes  and  lies,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaftre.  And  1 
schaile  devise  zoa  sum  partie  of  thingea  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
achalle  ben,  nftre  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  sj)ecyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Cite^ 
of  Jenisalem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboutp.  And  1 
Bchalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schulle  holden  thidre.  For  1 
hare  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden"  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes :  Qod  be  thonked. 

And  zee  scbuUe"  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Frensche 
into  £nglyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lfordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne^  Latyn  but  Htylle,  and  ban  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  and  undirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge,' 
or  elles  ;'  that  thei  mowe'  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tumen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  withehoiden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
k3mde-» 

THE   CHINESE. 

The  gret  Kyng  bathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  alle 
May  denes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  IS  at  the  Table,  thei  bryngen  him  bys  Mete  at  every  tyme,  5 
and  5  to  ge&re.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*®  Servyse,  thei  syngen 
a  Song.  And  aftre  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe :  for  he  touchethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
hoidethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Tabfe.  For 
he  bathe  so  longe  Navies,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  longe  as 
men  may.     And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  ban  hire 

1  Bhapea.     •  Bidden.       •  BMMild.       4  Again.       *  Know.       6  rorgetUng.       7  mae.       I  May. 

•  41  a  period  when  Europe  could  liardly  boast  of  three  lolaurely  wayflurera  iteaUng  oT«r  the  fhee 
af  the  imtvene;  wben  tbe  Ortent aUU  remaUied  but •  Land  of  Fairy,  and  the  "map  of  the  world" 
MM  jeL  anfiniabed;  at  h  time  when  It  required  a  whole  lift:  to  traverie  a  vpaoe  which  three  yean 
■Ight  BOW  terminate,  8lr  John  MandcvtUe,  the  Bmce  of  the  fburtcenth  century,  set  fbrth  to  entef 
■nheaid-of  rvgtonii.  His  probity  remains  untmpeached,  for  the  aocumey  of  wliat  he  relates  firom  his 
own  pefsonal  observation  has  been  conOnned  by  subsequent  travellers.  But  when  he  bad  to  d* 
saflbe  the  locality  of  Psimdlse,  he  tniny  aclKnowlcdges  that  he  '«cannot  speak  of  It  properly,  for  X  was 
net  tlMrs;  it  la  far  beyond,  but  a*  I  hare  heard  M»y  of  wise  mea,  it  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
earth,  nigb  to  the  cirele  of  the  moon."  8o  popular  were  his  trarela,  that  of  no  book,  with  the  ezoep- 
tie*  of  the  Seriptarai,  can  more  manasofipts  of  thai  time  be  found.  Bead»an  artiole  in  D'IsraeJi's 
AmtnUiu  */  Msrafure,  toL  i,  and  lkUii»eU'$  JiUrodmction  to  JVondemUs's  IVomI*. 
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Nayles  so  longe,  that  thei  envyronne  alle  the  Hond :  and  that  is  a 
gret  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  litille :  and  therfore  anon  as  thei  ben  bom,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of 
befom,  syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  his  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  6 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  alle  weys 
syngynge,  as  thei  dide  beforn.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
ledethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dido  thei  before  him,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  schulle  thei  that  comen  afire  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  ly ven  evere  more  thus  in 
ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE    SPHERICAL    FORM    OF    THE    EARTH.* 

In  that  Lond,"  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterrt?  iransmontane,"  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.^  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept^  Antartyk.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys*  here,  and  goveme  hem 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Southe,  the  whiche  Sterre  apperethe  not  to 
us.  And  this  Sten*e,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  nppearethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rownde 
schapp  and  forme.  .For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament'schewethe 
in  o^  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyle*  compassement  of 
Wytl,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  woJde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Com- 
panye  and  Schippynge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe*  wel  in 
certeyn,  thai  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  symple  men  unlerned,  that  men  ne 
mowe*^  not  go  undre  the  Erthe,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


1  This,  It  acems  to  bm,  la  ft  moBt  curtou  and  remarkable  paaaafc,  for  we  mnst  remember  tliat  It 
«M  written  nenrly  one  hundred  Rod  fifty  y«««  t>eft>re  the  dtacovery  of  Amerka.  It  proves,  beyond 
ft  doubt,  that  MaiideviUe  had  k  distinct  Idea  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  New 
World,  and  that,  If  he  had  had  the  meani,  he  would  undoubtedly  hare  anticipated,  by  more  than  a 
c«niury,  the  brilliant  discovery  of  Colombna. 

t  AMoa.  s  The  pole  star.  4  That  la,  tlie  star  to  whMi  the  loadatone  or  mifnet  imnis. 

6  CsUcd  ft  Advice.  r  One.  •  tabCla.  •  TMnk.  10  May  not,  that  hL  eaflfwi 
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tesse,*  than  wee  mowe  falle  toward  HevenI  ®"**"  Scriptures  in  their 

vec  ben.     For  fro  what  partie  of  the  ^^^J^^^^^^d^ 
'mther  aboven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  L^       ^** 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.     Abv^ 
iemethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  seitK 
that  wee  ben  undre  hem.     For  zif  a  man  myffhte  ^all^s^,^^ 
Erthe  unto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  the  Erthe  uN^p 
8ee«  that  ben  so  grete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fallen  to  the  FirnL 
ment :  but  that  may  not  be.  N,^^ 

JOHN  WICUF.     1324—1384. 

JoBV  WxcuT,  the  Mommg  Star  of  the  Re/brmation,  <*  honored  of  God  tt>  be 
die  first  Preacher  of  a  general  Reformation  to  all  Europe  f^  was  bom  in  the 
little  Tillage  of  Wiclii;  near  Richmond,  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
about  the  year  1 324.  Where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  is 
not  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
times,  in  ivhich  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 
or  Gospel  Doctor.  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 
HaU,  ai^  soon  after,  ftom  wimessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 
esienskvely  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  both  in  his  sermons  and  other 
piflces»  not  only  the  whole  body  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encroachments  and 
tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

He  bad  now  iairly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
bis  lilb.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life— the  con- 
tinned  and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siaatical  powei^— his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself— the  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope— his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an> 
swer  for  himselli  touching  the  same— his  providential  escapes  from  the  snare^ 
set  for  him  by  his  enemie»— to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventful  incidents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  th« 
limited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.^ 

MOtoD,  in  his  ■•  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  tlius  re- 
marks: **Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wiclif^  to  suppress  him  as  a  schis* 
'  matic  or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 
the  name  of  Lather  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known."  And  Milton  is 
tmdoabtedly  right  Far  be  it  fiom  us  to  say  any  thing  that  would  detract,  in 
die  least  degree,  fiom  the  menu  of  the  great  Grerman  Reformer.  Tht* 
■ame  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 
dwrished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardcr  in  the 

1  UbImb  s  DwiSl,  hw.  •  lUltoB. 

«  Tlw  nad«T  m»j  waMlk  Th$  W  *md OpiMons  q^  John  Widf/b^  Boberi  Varngkan^Bro:  f%«  l^t 
V  WiMV, ly  Fr^maer  OhoHm  WMUBat,  Loadon,  12mo:  rk«  I4/« q^  ynt^f^wiahtmapprndiLtamd 
IM  V  Mff  woHb.  UoM*  EdiBbargh,  1888.  If  bom  of  Umm  \m  BootMibU.  thor*  ic  b  Uttlo  work  of 
PrafoMbr  PoBd.  •aiiUod  "WiO^^itd  Mm 
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Naylea  so  longe,  that  il 
gret  Noblesse, 
smale  Feet  and 
leet  bynde  bijp^6r-^ 
nature  wol^K  ^  ^  ^ 
beforn, 9imJ3.  >-§  ^ 
that 


/ 
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^S^ 


ft 


kin  some  respects  Wicllfcifiinii 

^  mind  that  he  was  two  hundred 

i^r  night  of  ignorancef  and  M'hen 

'  Wiclif,  too,  sloo<l  comparativelj 

lor  of  the  kinv,  and  by  tlie  power- 

I  support  that  deserved  to  be  com* 

^age  which  gave  eflect  to  the  exer 

Ays  Professor  Le  Bas,}  **  if  we  must, 

^ed  department  of  the  Temple  of 

to  fill  tlie  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 


clergy,  m.^  . 

thirty  years  af\er,  dectw . 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  wn« 


,  stroke  of  the  palsy,  continuing  to  the 
^  sseal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
^s.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
i  death,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,* 
lins  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered, 
re  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiclif 
were  cast  into  an  ailjoining  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  **  And 
thus,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  «*  this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon;  Avon  into  Severn;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea;  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  ii 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."* 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age ; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burnt 
both  before  and  afier  his  death  by  order  of  the  Po|)e,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Blost  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Librery  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  und  to  him  belongs  die  high  honor  of  having 


1  "Ib  all  lUfM  of  mtcittj,  thoM  uAqvesklotMblj  deMir*  the  UghMt  prftiM.  who  ootiUp  Um  raot 
of  tholr  eontomporarlM ;  who  riM  ap  in  wlitMy  Buyottj  amidit  a  hoot  of  pr^ndiott  and  orron,  oon- 
bafciaf  iakropidly  oa  oao  ildo,  though  aaaallod  and  woakonod  on  anothor.  Thi  morii  oonaUto  in 
Mfetlag  tho  oxamplc ;  la  exhibitinc  a  pattom  after  which  othen  may  work.  It  if  oaiy  to  follow 
whoro  thoTO  ia  ono  to  load;  bat  to  bo  tho  flrtt  to  ikriko  oni  into  a  now  and  nntriod  waj,  in  whatevor 
■teto  of  fooioty  it  may  bo  found,  mark*  a  gonial  aboTo  tho  common  ordor.  Snoh  mon  aro  oatitlod  to 
eTorlatUng  gralitudo."    RtiA^Buriuit'i  En^HMh  Proae  Writtn. 

t  A  town  In  Bwitiorland  on  tho  west  of  the  lake  of  the  lamo  name.   Thii  papal  Oonndl,  whieh  mol 
la  1414,  oondomned  John  Unas  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  vhe  wero  both  bnrnt  at  tho  ttaka. 
t  Wordaworth  haa  thus  baaatlfally  oxpreeaed  this  thought  :-> 

-^ wicur  U  dialDhumedi 

Yei^— his  dry  bono*  to  aebee  are  ooneumed* 

And  flung  Into  the  brook  that  travoli  near: 

Forthwith,  that  andent  ▼olce  which  streamf  can  haar, 

Thna  ■peak*— (that  votoe  which  walki  upon  the  wind, 

Though  aefcloa  heard  by  buay  human  kind:) 

•Aa  thoathcaa  aahea,  muo  brook,  wttt  bear 

Into  the  A  von— Avon  to  the  tkia 

Of  Irrani— Sevam  to  the  narrow  eeae 

iBto  main  ocean  they— thla  deed  aocnn^ 

ABcmUem  yielda  to  fHenda  and  encmleeb 

Eow  the  bohi  teacbefe  doctrine,  eancUlled 

By  truth,  ehall  Hpread  throogbont  the  world  dlapcmed.^ 
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^^«iiUi  the  iUiglisb  iiatkm  tbo  lint  tnmsiation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  their 
TQUilter  toDgue,  which  he  made,  however,  not  from  the  original  langiiagea,  but 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,     The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  great  under- 
tiking:' 

wiclif's  afoloov. 

Oh  Lord  Grod !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
translated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  ()<xl  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  Engb'sh- 
men.  For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  lK)oks, 
theyshouiden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  Engh'sh,  either*  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,*  and  Britons  ban*  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  devotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 
languaM  ?  I  cannot  wit.*  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  clerks,'  either  for"  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gift  of  God,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 

THIS    ALL-SUFFICIENCT   OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fust 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be 
aferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,'  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
priveth  them  fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autonty,  and  open  to  understanding  of 
simple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
say  that  the  Gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufBceth  not  to 


1  Por  this  noble  labor,  which  he  compietisl  In  IMO,  he  receliMd  abUMs  without  nMMUorc  from  Uie 
pcMsu.  The  fbUowlng  Is  but  a  mild  ipeciincn  of  pnpRl  rage.  It  ia  from  one  Henry  Knyifhlou,  a 
amtcfDporary  prieat.  "Thie  master  John  WIcltf  tranilatcd  out  of  Latin  into  Kn^lUh,  the  Oospitl 
wilted  Chrut  hnJ  latroated  witb  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  church,  that  Iktf  might  mtnivter  <t  to 
&e  tatty  and  weaker  sort,  aocordlDf  to  the  exigency  of  timet  and  their  wreral  ocxauiona.  So  thai 
hjr  thim  aamnB  tbe  Ooapd  la  made  vulgar,  and  taJd  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who 
BOuAl  iMd.  Than  It  aaed  to  be  to  the  moct  learned  of  the  dergy,  and  those  of  the  beat  undenUnding. 
And  M  the  Oospel  jewel,  or  evaagdlcal  pearl,  la  thrown  about  and  trodden  under  ftiot  of  twine." 
-  Even  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  V.,  (Uli,)  tt  waa  enacted  bj  a  Par!&unent  held  in  Lelceater,  "th*l 
they  were  that  ahould  read  the  Icrlpturea  bi  their  mother  tongoe,"  (wb'eh  was  ther 
iruir^  teaming;)  "ClHy  ahould  fertrit  land,  eattle,  body,  Ulb.  and  gooda,  from  their  heira  for- 
be  aondemned  ft»r  heretica  lo  Ood,  enemlea  to  the  erowa,  and  moet  amvt  trallora  to  the 

B  Or.       4  Bohendana,       »  Kave.       •  Know,  or  tell.       '  icholara.       •  or  hrcaiMe 
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saJ nation  of  Christian  men,  withoat  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
natutus  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  leacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  lo  life  and  death,  to  itie  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  ihey  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
speak  the  word  of  God  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
under  heaven,  as  it  is  written. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V.* 

And  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanue 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun.*  Blessid  ben  mylde 
men  :  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  en  he.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  poumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse :'  for  tbei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  bt*n  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clene  herte :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessia 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  sufTren  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
y  vel  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  in  hevenes :  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
teendith  not  a  lanteme  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
and  glonfie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  deme  that 


I  Hm  origliial  •pclUn*  ta  pieMHWid  la  this  extnct  tnm  WloUf '■  Blbl*  m  a  «vrlo«itf . 
f  Tteln.  *  BlgMAilBeMe,  tn  iminy  auuiiMCilpU. 
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[  cam  to  undo  the  Lavvc  or  the  prophetic,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
Jawe  but  to  fulfiilc.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  he  vena  and  erthe 
passe,  ooD  lettre,  or  con  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
thiDgis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  breldlh  oon  of  these  leesle 
maundementisv  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leest  in 
the  rewme  of  hevenes:  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR     1326^1396. 


Amovs  the  very  earliest  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  was  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
dmooR  of  Aberdeen.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  The 
only  work  of  oonsequeuce  which  he  has  left,  is  entitled  "  Bruce."  It  is  a 
metrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306— 1329)— of  his  exertions  anH 
tthievements  for  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  including  tlie 
phndpaj  tnuisactions  of  his  reign.  Barbour,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  in" 
tie  double  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flnurishod  in  the  a^e  ini 
mediately  following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing, 
/bm  eye-witnesses  themselves,  narratives  of  the  war  for  liberty.  As  a  his* 
U)ry,  his  work  i&  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  '^soothfastness;' 
and  the  lofty  sentiments  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
Uie  author  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  principle,  as  well  as  by  situation, 
in  the  task  which  he  imdertook. 

As  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
one  quotation  from  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painful  description  of  the 
slavery  to  whicli  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.,  he  breaks  out  in  the 
fcUoiring  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  feeling 
Qooommon  not  only  in  that  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
with  high  praiae  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  historians  and  critics. 

"A!  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffls : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  fredome  failythe :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yearnyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretchyt  dome, 
l*hat  is  cowplyt  to  foule  diyrldorae. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Tlien  all  perqucr  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  tliiiik  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Tlian  all  tliQ  gold  in  warld  that  is."' 

^  Tte  ioQovtiig  panphrM*  of  Um  abore  linei  ii  taken  from  Chamben't  Biogt»pl«al  Diotionaiy 

▲h !  ft«edom  ii  a  aoUa  fehSag, 
And  oan  to  llf*  a  laliah  brine; 

3 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.    1328—1400. 


Ttat  renowiwd  FiMt 


Dan  Ctenoer,  WcH  of  EngtUh  undtfyied, 

Ob  FaiiM't  cternall  bwdrcdl  woitlito  to  be  fyied. 

Wnmm 

Tbot  noble  Cbeaeer,  bi  thoee  ftmner  tliiieB»  * 

Who  flnt  eniiebed  our  KngUah  with  his  ihyneik 

And  WM  the  first  trf  oon  ttmt  ever  broke 

Into  the  Miue*!  treemrea,  and  flnt  apoke 

In  mighty  numben;  delvlnf  In  the  mine 

or  pcribct  knowledge.  Wonnswonftw. 

Ws  now  oome  to  one  of  tlie  brightest  names  in  English  (iteratuie»-to  him 
who  has  been  distinctively  known  as  «The  Father  of  English  poetry'*— 
(veofTrey  Chancer.  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language  to  **  a  premature  day  in  an  English 
spring,  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  bucls  and  blossoms 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  storms." 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1328,  though  all  attempts  to  fix 
the  precise  year  have  utterly  (ailed.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  His  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  HI.,  and  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circle 
of  ro3ralt>  tliat  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
Phiilppa  Pyknard.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Phihppa,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
connection,  thereibre,  Chaucer  acquired  tlie  powerful  support  of  the  LAiica»> 
trlan  family,  and  during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs.  To  his 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  travel,  harng  been  com- 
missioned by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  some  important  mattors  of  state  at 
Crenoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrarch,'  and  probably 
with  Boocacio^  whose  works  enriched  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  leeming 

FPBeJom  all  tolaoe  to  man  gl vea ; 

He  Urea  at  eaae  that  tk<eely  Uvea. 

▲  noble  heart  may  have  no  ease, 

Kor  aught  beside  that  may  It  please^ 

If  fteedom  Ml— for  'tis  the  eholoe^ 

If  ore  than  the  chosen,  man  enjoya. 

Ah,  be  that  ne'er  yet  lived  In  thnll, 

Knowa  not  the  weary  pains  whleh  gall 

The  Itmba,  the  soul,  of  him  who  plalna 

In  slavery's  fool  and  foatertng  chalna. 

If  theae  he  knew,  I  ween  right  soon 

He  woold  seek  back  the  piedous  boon 

Of  freedom,  which  he  then  wouU  prise 

Mora  than  an  wealth  beneath  the  sklea. 
I  The  tihrse  dlfUacniahed  seholan  of  Italy  of  the  fonrteenth  eenfenry  wen,  lUim,  (U85— ISSl.) 
the  ISUher  of  aMdem  Italian  poetry ;  Pbtbabch.  (1304—1374,)  the  reviver  of  aneient  leaning,  and 
the  ftrit  fooader  and  eeUeetor  of  any  eoaalderable  library  of  aaeieat  literatsre:  and  Booc^ao^  (1319 
->ia(rB^)  the  fhther  of  OMdern  Italian  prose. 
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and  linages  ol  beauty,  and  whoae  great  success  was  doobtless  a  spar  lo  bis 
amhitioa  10  attain  a  like  enviable  tame. 

On  his  return  borne,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 
w«re  continoed  to  him.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 
wocL  the  revenue  from  whirh  office,  together  with  a  pension  tlint  was  granted 
lo  him,  gave  bim  a  liberal  support  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
DL,  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  prosperity,  and  also  during 
the  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 
IL,  1377 — 1399.  But  during  the  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  sorted,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  the  return 
of  ihe  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  Spain,  1389,  he  had  onoe  more  a  steady  pro- 
ie?iLir,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con> 
£irietl  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  this  accession  to  his  for* 
tune,  for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  m 
H'eMminster  Abbey. 

We  know  little  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society ;  but  we  know  tliat  he 
had  mingled  with  the  world's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Accom- 
plished in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  witli  a  splendid  court,  he  was 
at  once  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  sphere, 
ttue  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose 
opiUent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 
The  v^orous  yet  finished  paintings,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  still, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  clothing,  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 
nature.  The  ear  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.' 

Chauoer^s  genius,  like  Cowper*s,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 
vanoed  in  years;  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 
of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  his  CATrrsaavET  Tales.  He  took  the  idea,  doubtless,  from  the  De- 
auoeron  of  Boocacio,'  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
supposes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ^  sundry  folic," 
meet  together  at  tlie  Tabard  inn.  South  war  k,'  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
a  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.  Wliile  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
of  their  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  togetlier  the  next  morn- 
ing, but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  should 
divert  the  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  that  whoever 
lold  the  best,  sliould  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  tlie  rest  ]  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Boccacio.     His  characters,  instead  of  being  youthful  and  from  the  same  city, 

I  mmi  .^pi^q^0  EarlifEitgUsh LUeratyre:  tin,  TodiftlOuHratUmti^Chweri^  "I 

lik»  aacMMiBC  delight  in  Cluraaer.  Bis  niAnlj  ehMrfbloMs  is  Mpeeially  d«lioloai  in  mj  old  a^a. 
Bow  «z4«isitelj  tsndsr  1m  i»."—Colendge'a  7fa&2a  Talk.  Resd,  lOso,  Chaucer  Modemit^d,  1  toL 
Uma^  vith  »  vell-wriltea  introdaotioa  on  English  pootrjr  by  R.  EL  Homo,  and  Tonifioations  bjr 
Waidsireitli,  Lslgh  Hnat,  and  othon. 

*  BoMtcio  snppooM  that  wh«n  tho  plagno  bogaa  to  abate  in  Florenoe,  (1348.)  ton  yoanf  persoat  of 
balk  sszM  latlrod  to  tha  eonnfcrj  to  oajojr  the  frash  air,  and  pass  ten  dats  afpreoably.  (Hence  the 
Mass  DiCAMXBOir,  IVom  the  Greek  iixa  (deka)  "ton,"  and  -fifupa  {henwra)  " a  daj."  Their  prinei- 
pal  aaeaemaat  was  ia  tolllaf  toles  in  torn ;  and  as  each  of  the  ton  told  a  story  a  day,  and  as  thay 
aaatiaaad  tesatbar  ton  days,  the  Deoameroa  consists  of  one  hundred  tales. 

*  Oppaaito  tha  city  of  London,  on  the  Thames. 

«  For  tha  mnrdar  of  this  famous  archbishop  in  tha  reign  of  Henry  IT.,  A.  D.  1171,  ■«•  Bittory  qf 
Caatoibary  is  58  miles  south-east  from  London. 
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ft 
ara  oi'mamred  experience,  from  various  plaoesi  and  are  drawn  from  difierent 
classes  of  mankind,  and  consequently  are,  in  their  rank,  appearance,  mati- 
uers,  and  habits,  as  various  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  noddle  life;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  could,  widi  any  %»ro- 
bability,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company  ^  the  highest    and 
lowest  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.    But  u  hat  gives  us    the 
greatest  admiration  of  tlie  poet,  is  tlie  astunisliing  skill  with  wliich  he    has 
supported  his  cliaracters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  sho^^"!!    in 
adapting  his  stories  to  the  diilerent  humors,  sentiments,  Hud  uilents  of  the  re- 
nters.    He  has  thus  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  ol  ancient  nianueri»  as 
no  contemporary  writer  has  transmitted  to  })08terity,  nml  in  ilio  Caiiierl>ury 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  employjnents,  the  cusuims  iind  diversions  oT 
the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  copied  from  tlie  life,  and  reprebented  wiili  equai 
truth  and  spirit    It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  no  inferior  uouibi- 
nation  of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
company  the  many-colored  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  deUneated 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  tale  which  seemed  most  congruous  to  tlieir  humors.^     The  foi- 
lowing  are  some  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.' 

THE   PROLOGUE. 

Whenn^  that  April,  with  his  showT68  sote,* 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,^ 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licour, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flow'rj 
When  Zephirus  eki,  with  his  sot^  breaUi, 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt'  and  heath 
Tlie  tender  cropp^s,  and  the  young^  sun 
Hath  in  the  Ram^  his  halfe  course  yrun, 
And  small^  fowl^s  maken  melody, 
That  sleepen  alle  night  with  open'eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  courages,^ 
Then  longcn  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands, 
To  serve  hallows^  couth*  in  sundry  lands; 
And  's])ecially  from  every  shire's  end 
Of  Engleland.  to  Canterbury  they  wend,'o 

1  BmA  IXJnraeli'i  AnumHet  (/  Litaraturtt  S  f  oU.  8? o. 

s  In  A  •ubM^tttnt  •«•,  th«  g^tA  work  of  OiAaoor  oMrtod  a  povorfttl  iBflnoiioo  ia  hoiplag  oa  11m 
gnaJk  eauM  of  tho  Bafonofttion.  8o  muoh  wm  GardiaAl  Wolioy  offtndcd  at  tho  Mvoritj  with  wlileli 
tho  {M^mU  cUrsj  won  tre»tMl  in  tho  Pilfiim'i  Talo,  thAt  ho  laid  as  interdict  upon  ita  oTor  boinf 
printod  with  tho  root  of  the  work,  and  it  waa  with  dilBoaltj  that  the  Pioof  bman'i  Tale  waa  per- 
mitted to  aUnd.  John  Fox,  (1517— IM7,)  the  hiatorian  of  the  mhityn,  thua  writea:  "Bat  maeh 
more  I  morraile  to  conaider  thia,  how  that  the  biahope  eondemning  and  aboliahlnf  all  manor  of 
Engliah  bookaa  and  treatiaea,  whieh  might  bring  the  people  to  anj  light  of  knowledge,  did  yet  an- 
thoriae  the  Workea  of  Chaueer  to  vemaine.  8o  it  plooaod  God  to  blind  then  the  eiea  of  them,  for  the 
more  eommodotj  of  hia  people." 

*  Soto— aweet.  *  Rote— roo4.  i  Holt— grore,  foreat. 

•  To  make  thia  line  eoaaiateni  with  the  firet,  it  ahoald  road  BuU  inatead  of  Bam,  for  he  aaji  thai 
the  time  of  thia  pilgrimage  waa  when  the  ahowera  of  April  had  pieroed  into  the  root  the  drought  of 
March,  ao  that  April,  whieh  oorreaponda  to  the  oonatoUation  of  the  SulL,  mnal  hare  been  fkr  advaneel 
Bead,  J^nckUta  Introduetiim  to  OamteHnay  JhU$. 

7  Oouragea— hearta,  apirita.  i  Hallowa— holineaa  *  Oontb— known. 

V^  Wend— go.  aaake  wajr. 
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Tbe  boly  blissful  martyr  tor  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holi>en  when  tliat  they  weie  «ick. 

Befell  tltat  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  South  wark  at  the  Tabard  >  as  I  lay. 
Ready  to  wendcn*  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage ; 
At  night  was  come  into  diat  hostelry 
Well  ninenind-tMrenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  a  venture  yfall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide,^ 
And  well  we  weren  eased^  att6  best 

THS    KmOHT   AND   SQVIRB. 

A  Knight  there  w^aa,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  from  the  tim^  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  lov^d  chivalry, 
Truth  an<l  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  war. 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  iarre.* 
As  vrell  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness, 
And  ever  lionour'd  fin  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  liis  son,  a  young^  Sqttin, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  tock^s  curl'd  as  tiiey  were  laid  in  press; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  liis  stature  he  was  of  even  length, 
And  wonderly  deliver,^  and  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,^ 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
Ami  home  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space,* 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Enibroider'd  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meail 
AH  full  of  fresh£  flowr^s  white  and  red : 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting"  all  the  day ; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May : 
Short  was  his  gown,  witli  sleeves  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fair6  ride 
He  couid^  song6s  make,  and  well  endite. 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  and  well  potutray  and  write : 
So  hot  he  lov^i,  that  by  nightertale*^ 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale : 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  the  table. 

I  That  to  th«  Ina  ealtod  **  The  T»bsrd."  Th«  Tabard  vm  » <*  Jseket.  or  tlMTwlMi  oMt,  won  ia 
liMi  pMt  bj  BoblaoMm  Im  th«  wan,  b«t  now  onlj  by  h«raldi,  and  is  eal1«d  th«lr  eoat  of  arms  1b 
MTiM."— 4MyM.  >  Wanden—go,  maka  way.  *  Wida— spaoiovs.  «  Eaasd  atU  bast— 

MttBodlooaly  lodgaA.  i  Farra— faithar.  <Wondar!y  dslifar— wondarftilly  aetlTa:  from  tha 
Pmeh  lAn,  frea.  ^  CbaTaohia,  (Frsnob,  eKevavehee^)  a  military  sxpadltion.         •  Condnetad 

UMdf  wall,  oonaldarlBf  Uia  short  tima  that  ha  had  aanrad.  •  Flnytln^— fluting,  playing  on  tha 
till,  whIaUlBs.  The  sqnlra  woald  not.  In  all  probability,  ha?a  a  fluta  always  with  him.  I  abould 
ttmflssa  yrsfsr  tba  taading  that  ha  '*  rJkwfM  all  tha  imj :"  as  balng  a  mora  natural  feonah  of  ahaima* 
In,  M  ««U  m  is  kaapinc  with  tha  hilarity  of  yonth.  W  Mtghtartala—nlght-tlma. 

8* 
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TUB    CLBRK.* 

A  Clerk^  taere  was  of  Oxenford  alao, 
That  unto  \0'^\c.  Imdil^  long  ygo* 
As  lean^  was  his  liurse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  riglit  fat  I  undertake, 
But  looked  hoUuw,  autl  tliereto  soberly. 
Full  tlireadbare  was  his  overest  counepy  j 
For  hrt  hnd  gotten  him  yft  no  benefice, 
Nor  wsis  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office 
For  him  was  lever^  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  book^s  clothed  in  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Than  rob^  rich,  or  fitldle  or  psaltry: 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philos6pher 
Yet  haddj  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer, 
But  all  tliat  he  might  of  his  friend^s  hent,* 
Oh  book^s  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  'gan  for  the  soul^s  pray 
Of  tliem  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scholay  ^ 
Of  study  took  he  most6  cure  and  heed ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mor^  tlian  was  need, 
And  tliat  was  said  in  form  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence** 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech. 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

THE    WIFE. 

A  gooil  Wife  was  ilicre  of  besid^  Bath, 
But  she  was  some  deal  deiUj  and  diat  was  scathe.* 
Of  cloth-making  she  hadde  such  a  haunt  ^^ 
She  passed  them  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent. 
In  all  the  parisli,  wife  ne  was  there  none 
That  to  the  ofTring  before  her  should^  gonoi 
And  if  there  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  cliarity. 
Her  coverchiefs>i  weren  full  fine  of  ground; 
I  Jurst^  swear  tliey  wcighedeu  a  pound, 
l^t  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head: 
Hisr  hosed  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red, 
Fidl  strait  ytied,and  shoes  full  moist''  and  new 
Bold  was  her  face,  and  fair  and  red  of  hew. 
She  was  a  wortliy  woman  ail  her  live; 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  luid  five.'' 

>-In  til*  iotemtinc  ohftractvr  of  th«  "olerk"  or  iohoI«r,  whose  por«r1^,  delight  ia  ttaij,  and  ia- 
•ttentioa  to  worldly  albirs  are  emlnentljr  eoaepicaoni,  Warton  thiake  that  Chaaoor  glanced  at  the 
inatteatioB  paid  to  llteratare,  and  the  nnprofitablenees  of  phUaeophy. 

s  That  ii,  a  loholar.  *  YgO'-partt  patt^  gone.  *  Overest  courtepy— appermoet  ihort  cloak, 
ft  Levep— rather.       >  Hent— oatoh  hold  of.  7  Soholay— etady.  i  Uigh  lentcnce— 1.  e.  lofty 

iMriod.  9  Scathe— harm,  damage.       10  Uaant— «u«tom.       n  Head-drew.       u  Molit— fresh. 

IS  Thti  aJlttdes  to  the  old  onttom  of  the  parties  joining  hands  at  the  door  of  tho  oharcb  before  they 
went  up  to  the  altar  to  ooaiammate  the  union;  and  this  jolly  dame  and  good  housewife  ie  repre- 
nntad  m  haTiag  gons  fchrovgh  thai  ialsrMtittg  e«remony  fire  times. 
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THE   PARSON.^ 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion. 
That  wab  a  poore  Panon  of  a  town, 
But  lich  he  \eHs  of  holy  tliou};ht  and  woik ; 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Qirialifis  gospel  truly  would^  preach; 
His  parishens'  deyoutly  would  he  teach; 
Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient, 
And  such  he  was  yprov^d  oilen  sith^s;* 
Full  loth  were  him  to  curaen  for  his  tidi^; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 
Unto  his  poor6  parishens  about 
Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  his  substance; 
He  could  in  little  tiling  have  suffisance  i* 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asundor 
But  he  ne  left  nought  ibr  no  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief,  to  visit 
Tlie  farthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite* 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff: 
This  noble  'nsample  to  his  slieep  he  yaf^* 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  tau|^t| 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  word^s  caught, 
And  tliis  figCire  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  gold  nist6  what  should  iron  dof 
For  if  a  priest  be  ibnl  on  whom  we  tnisC, 
No  wonder  is  a  l3W^7  man  to  rust; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  "fouled"  shepherd  and  clean  sheep; 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  Ills  cleanness  how  his  slieep  should  live. 

He  setti6  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  let  his  shoep  accumbred*  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Poule^s 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery*  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  \ye  withold;** 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kept£  well  his  fold. 
So  tliat  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary; 
As  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous," 
Ne  of  his  speech^  dangerous''  ne  digne;^ 
But  in  his  teaching  diiK;reet  and  benign. 

1 1»  tcMrfMng  Om  MBcCitf ,  ri mpUMtjr,  glB«eiitj,  |miU«bm,  iadiuCfy,  oovmga,  aad  oaa«oie&tioai 
lBI«itialtl7  of  tU«  •xMllant  |Mtrteh-prl«*t,  ClMiaMr,  m  Wftften  oteerrai,  kas  shown  hi*  good  mam 
sad  fMd  b0Mt.  la  not  Qoldamfth  indaHsd  to  it  for  soma  of  the  baantiftil  tralti  in  tba  abaraotar  of 
hk  VUlaca  PrMabar,  in  tha  Dmtrlad  ViOagel 

g  Fartateaa — paiiahtoaarm.  '  Sithaa— tlmaa.  *  Saflaaaea— anfBelenaj.  i  Maoh  and 

Ilia    g.iaat  aad  amall.  *  Yaf— sava.  T  Lowed— ignorant.         *  Aeonmhrad— enenmbered. 

•  Chaatary.  An  endowment  for  tha  payment  of  a  priaat  to  aing  maia  agreeablj  to  the  appoint- 
•ent  of  tha  feaadar.  Tbata  were  thirtj-flve  of  thaaa  ehantflea  astahliahad  at  St.  Paul'e  whieh  were 
KfTod  hj  Vty-tavx  priaela.— Hagdaia,  JERd.  prrf.  p.  41.  »  Withold—witholdan.  withheld. 

n  pii4l»BS— laaaofnbla,  angrj  to  eieaai.    u  Daagareaa— aparing.   tt  Digna    proud,  diadainfal. 
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To  drnwen  folk  to  heaven  with  fair^nesa, 

By  gooc^  eusainpic,  was  his  business; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  M'ere  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  snibben'  sharply  for  the  non^s  :* 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  mak^d  him  no  spiced  conscience ; 

But  Christ^s  iore,<  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himseWe. 

But  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  tlie  only  production  of  Chaiicer*8 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  any 
thing  found  in  his  chief  work.    The  following  are  the  principal. 

Troilus  avb  Crxsbidx.  This  is  in  five  books,  « in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
city of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  <<  a  litill  tragedie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  fh>m  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instance, 
Troilus  declaims,  for  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  die  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. 

RoMAuirr  of  thx  Ross.  This  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  aflectSons,  who 
is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales 
lofty  walls,  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castles. 
Tliese  enchanted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
a  great  variety  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions-^^paintings  most  true  to 
nature. 

Ths  Houss  or  Faxb.  This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  three  books.  It  abounds  m  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quisitions on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  history  of  .tineas,  abridged  from 
Virgil  After  looking  around  him,  he  sees  aloft,  "  fast  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantio 
eagle,  which  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  tlie  celestial  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Here  his  journey 
ends.  The  «  House  of  Fame"  is  before  him.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almo:»t 
inaccessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
famous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelted  and  uneffaced.  T)ie  poet 
then  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  for 
her  favor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  unproved  the  wide  field  before 
him  in  describing  tlie  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her 
iavors. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  oonsideiable 
extent,  ati  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  passages  in  each  author. 


I  But  tt  were— should  It  happen  that  any  one  wcnv  ke.  •  Snltatas— rvlmka 

*  Foi  the  nonet'fbr  the  occasion.  4  Lore— learning,  doetrliie. 
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THE    EAOLB^S   FLIGHT  WITH   THX    POST. 

And  I  adown  'gan  looken  tho,* 
And  beheld  field^s  and  plaints, 
Now  hill^s  and  now  niountainls, 
Now  valleys  and  now  fortst6Sy 
And  now  nnnetliesS  great  beastea, 
Now  rivercs,  now  city^s, 
Now  town^9,  and  now  great  ue^s 
Now  shipped  sailing  in  the  sea ; 
But  thns  soon  in  a  while  he 
Was  flowen  (iom  the  ground  so  high 
Tliat  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye, 
No  more  yseem^  than  a  prick,' 
Or  ell^s  was  the  air  so  tliick 
That  I  ne  tnight  it  not  discern.^ 

Thx  FxAWsm  Aim  tbb  Leaf.    This  has  an  instructive  nooial.    A  gentle 

•voman,  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  secth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 

ladies  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  tlie  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 

down,  and  do  hooor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  Flower  and  some  to  the  Leaf 

Afterward  this  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  meaning 

heiecf;  which  is  this :  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every 

blast,  ate  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure;  but  they  that  honor 

ttie  Leaf;  which  alndeth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  winter  storms  and 

fiosts,  are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 

respects.     Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.* 

Though  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  in  his  prose  he 
Equally  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  be 
baaA  to  be  a  universal  truth,  that  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distinguished 
fcr  a  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  longest  unversified 
production  is  his  Testomont  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  from  the 
imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  the  Tale  of  Melibeus  we  extract 
tfyt  ibIk)wiDS  excellent  remarks 

UPON  RICHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  sbulen  alway 
bare  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  God,  con- 

I  xbo— thMU  ■  t;niielhc»— not  eiuUy.  wlUi  diffleulty.  ■  Prick— poliit 

«  I  stood,  methonRht,  betwixt  earth,  leoa,  and  aklea, 
Ttae  whole  creation  open  to  mjr  eyea . 
In  air  MStf-lialanced  banK  the  globe  below» 
Where  moiiDtaln*  rtae,  and  drrttng  oceans  flows 
Here  naked  rock*  and  empty  wastes  are  seen. 
There  tow'ry  dtlcs,  and  the  forests  green  i 
Here  saUing  khlps  delight  the  wand'rlng  eyes; 
There  trees,  and  Intermingled  temples  rise. 

Tmpk  t^  fkmt,  Itoiet  11—11. 

•  Bead—"  GSmIm's  Tales  from  Chaueer/'  writtaa  ia  imitation  of  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakspaan^" 
aaA  Clarka's  **  Biahet  of  Gha«ear."  Alio,  a  critlqiM  upon  Oiaiioer  ia  the  BattocpaotlTt  Sariaw,  lib 
173|  aaA  amolhaT  la  the  Ediaburgb  Bariaw,  iiL  437 ;  also  a  |iaralM  between  Chaaaar  aai  Speafar  ia 
llM  latlar  Baiiew,  ksIt.  08. 

c 
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science,  and  ffood  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  God  in  your  hearty 
and  for  no  ricnes  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muckie  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  Qod ;  and  the 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  little 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  hold  en  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  *em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apoi^tle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  Lave  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
good  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man  m 
full  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  Afterward,  in 
getting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  *em,  ye  must  have  great 
business  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved  ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great  riches ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  in  another  place,  Do  great  diligence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  after  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name  ;  and  Cassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 
name. 


JOHN  GOWER.     Died  1408 


John  Gowbr,  one  of  the  ino:<t  ancient  of  the  English  poets,  was  contempo* 
rary  witli  Chuucer,  his  iiitinmte  friend.  Where,  when,  or  of  wliat  fiunily  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  say.^  Warton,'  appears  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  Ms  severer  studies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  ciiiti  vntion  of  his  native  language,  he 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  estHbli:*h  an  English  style.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  but  lie  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  often 
harmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  bos  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  Bn<{  useful  observation;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didactic  on  all  occasions,  preserving  the  tone  of  tlie  scholar  and  the  moralist 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Chaucer  as  tlie 
^Morall  Gower."     He  died  in  1408. 

Tlie  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  "  Coitfkssio  Ajcartis,"  or  the  Co» 

finkm  of  a  Lover.    It  consists  of  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Lover  and  his 

Confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus^  and  is  called  Geniut.    To  make  his  pr^ 


>  BMd— Us  <*  HiiloT7  of  BnsUdi  Fottir,"  4  vols., »  work  of  rMt  iMMraial  \m  »o(  aafrvqiMBUj 
tediotu  flrom  its  BuiMiotti  difr»MioM. 
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iDOTp  impressive,  he  tilustrates  his  injunctions  by  a  series  of  apposite 
nUef^  ^rxtb  the  moralit}  of  which  the  lover  professes  to  be  highly  ediiied. 
One  of  which,  entitled  '^Florent,"  has  consideratile  merit,  and  is  told  in 
Gowers  best  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  will 
give  the  auhsianco  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  we  can,  inter- 
spcffsing  here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  originnl. 

There  was,  in  days  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Flonat ;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  courage.  He  was 
also  ambitious  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  he 
vooid  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
when  he  wms  abroad,  that,  going  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  number  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  affiay,  however, 
lie  had  killed  Branchus,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
Citlier  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
otbiM  worthiness,  and  his  high  connections,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
lo  slay  him,  sod  were  **  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best" 

There  wiu  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
ifaat  men  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  his  own 
agreemmt,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  The  knight  is  summoned,  and 
the  tlius  addresses  him : 

■  Florent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus^s  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
visited  apon  thee,  npon  this  condition — ^that  thou  shalt  be  able  to  answer  a 
qnestion  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
unable  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
tiboa  mayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  sliall 
be  fixed  Ibr  tliee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  tldne  a'nswer."  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
to  propose  the  question  immediately,  an<l  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
th^  says,  **  Florent,  my  question  is  one  wliich  pertains  to  lore, 

What  aile  women  most  desire.'* 

Fkwent  then,  having  taken  an  oath  to  remrn  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  forth,  and 
returns  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  tells  him  all  that  had  befallen  hi  in, 
and  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wfsest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  he  finds 
no  two  that  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike ;  but  what  to  all  is  must 
pleasant,  and  most  desired  above  all  other — 


Such  a  thing  they  cannot,  find 
By  constellation  ne  kind, 

that  is  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  natuie. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  his  uncle 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  «^int  of  his  oath,^*  and  he  also  en- 
Heats  him  not  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  he  shall  hear  of  his 
lamentable  end. 

So  he  sets  out  on  .his  returns-pondering  what  to  do— what  answer  to  give 
10  the  question  proposed.    At  length  he  came  to  a  large  tree,  tmder  which  sat 
an  oU  woman  most  ugly  to  view- 
That  fbr  to  speak  of  flesh  and  bone 
bo  foul  yet  saw  he  never  none. 
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Our  liero  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 
"  Florent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  save  you  by  my  counsel." 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  liini  what  he  should  do.  Said 
she,  ^  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  meuis  of  which 
you  shall  escape  death?"  "Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  said  he.  *^1  ^vant 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,"  said  (he,  "  tlierefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  hous^bande," 

"  Nay,"  said  Florent — **  that  may  not  be." 

"  Ride  rhenn^  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  perplexity :  he  mde  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do.  He  promised  lands,  parks,  houses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  hous^bande 
was  die  only  thing  that  would  do.  He  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  thai 
it  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  bis  wife, 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  ot  chances,  and  came  to  the 
inclusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long;  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  wotild  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  tells 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  io 
ihe  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

§ 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  oiannes  love ; 

for  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  all  htr  teiU:  and  if  she  be 
not  "sopfreign  of  mannes  love,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  "  lievest  have,"  thai 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  diis  answer,  she  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  this  same  place,  where  he  shall  tind 
her  waiting  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  large 
numlHsr  of  the  inmates  is  summoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
tilings  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  da  Finally,  he  gives  the 
answer  the  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  he 
ndes  forth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent^s  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
^us  oath.     He  rides  back,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  placH, 

The  loathliest  wight  * 

That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye, 
Her  nos^  bas,'  her  browns  high, 
Her  eyen  small,  and  depe-set. 
Her  chekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 
And  rivelin>  as  afi  empty  skin, 
Hangende*  down  unto  her  chin. 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age ; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

she  insists,  liowever.  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agreement,  and 
tlierefiire.  sick  at  heart  and  almost  preferring  death, 

1  Low,  flaU  *  81iciTeU«d.  *  lUnfing. 
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^  niSXes  B3  she  wb4  to4ore 
He  net  her  on  his  hone  to-ibre, 

•od  ndiog  thioog^i  all  the  lanes  and  by-ways,  that  no  one  might  see  him,  he 
airivei^  by  desagn^  at  the  castle  by  niglit.  He  then  calls  one  or  two  of  his 
trarty  fnaoda,  and  tells  them  that  he  was  obliged 

This  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 
For  elles  he  had  lost  his  life. 

Tlie  maids  of  bnnor  ivere  then  sent  in; 

Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  that  tim^  law, 
She  hadd^  Ijath,  she  hadde  rest 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

all  flKcept  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  to 
uach. 

But  w1)pn  rhe  was  fully  array'd 
And  her  nitire  was  all  assayed, 
Then  was  f^he  ibuJer  unto  see. 

But  poor  Florent  must  take  her  ibr  bener  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
dien  radier  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
and  oridegToom  stand  up  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
ceremony  being  over,  the  ill-iated  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  grief 

His  body  mights  well  be  there ; 
But  as  of  tliought  and  of  mcmotrv 
His  hearth  was  in  Purgatoire, 

She  endeavored  to  ingmtiate  herself  in  his  aflections,  and  approached  and 
took  him  soAly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  drew  her  unto 
himself — when  she  stopped  him, 

And  sayth,  that  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
Wher'  he  will  have  her  such  o'  night 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  bothe  two. 

Here  Florent  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    At  labt  he  ezclaimi, 

I  n'ot  what  answer  I  shall  give, 
But  ever,  while  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistress, 
For  1  can  nnught  myseiv6  guess 
Which  is  die  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray, 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say, 
Right  as  ye  will^,  so  will  I. 

This  is  the  point — he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.    This  is  what  "all^ 


1  Whattier. 
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women  mott  desire,''  to  be  sovereign  of  man's  love  >--4n  short — to  have  dieir 
own  way.    The  bride  then  thus  answers  the  happy  groom : 

"  My  lord,"  she  saide,  **  grand-merci ' 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  destiny  is  overpass'd ; 
That  neer  hereaAer  shall  be  lass'd* 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  have 
Till  I  betake  unto  my  gnvo. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alwiy  be  such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  for  everm6." 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND.    1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fjigland, 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  during  the 
early  part  of  the  fiAeenth  century-— <<  The  King's  Quair,"'  by  James  L  of 
Scotlnnd. 

Tlus  prince  was  tlio  p^-ond  son  of  Robert  III.,  and  was  bom  in  1395.  His 
elder  brother  diotl,  and  the  king  detcmiined  lo  send  Ids  surviving  son,  J&lhea, 
to  be  educated  at  tiie  court  of  his  ally,  Cliarles  VI.,  of  France;  and  ho  em- 
barked for  that  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  the  passengers  were,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV.,  sent  lo  London.  It  vviis,  of  r-ourw,  an  outrageous  violation  n|[ 
all  right,  for  Henr}'  to  inakp  James  a  prisoner ;  but  the  accident  tliat  placed 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advaiitageous  to  the  prince  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  he  was  born  to  govern.  He  was  at  that  time  only  '*en  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  tliough  he  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  tlie  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  tlie  pro> 
gress  that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  becarhe  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  liis  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  consciousneia 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and  he  had 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  formnately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  wliich  sovereigns  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  throne  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  tiie  influence. 
The  object  of  his  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  wliom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in  whose 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  **  The  King's  Quair." 
(n  1423  he  was  released,  and,  taking  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
he  did  very  n«uch  to  improve  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  repressing 
many  disorders,  and  enacting  many  salutary  laws.   But  his  stringent  measarei 


1  Mmi7  thanks.  t ; 

•  *'Qaair/'  quire,  pamphlet*  orbook;  Haimm  the  "King's  Qoair"  meana  Uie  Kiac"!  Book.  Bee 
ElUe'a  "SpeeiBMne,"  i.  909,  Warton'a  "Uiatocy  ef  Easliah  FeeHy/'  p.  437.  and  Fferk'e  ediUen  of 
Walpele't  "Rojal  and  Noble  Authors." 
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uf  refunn  were  very  o^nsive  to  a  lawless  nobility ;  a  oonsplney  was  Anned 
sgaiitfi  him,  and  he  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437. 

The  cfaier  poem  of  James  l^  aa  mentioned  above,  consbts  of  one  hundred 
and  Koety-seven  stanasa.  It  contains  various  particulars  of  his  own  life  \  is 
bD  of  simplicitf  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  is  superior  fo 
say  poetry  bendes  that  of  Quiucer  produced  in  England  belbie  the  reign  of 
will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas.  / 


'  J 


'^n  HIS  wajofKD- 


f 


The  longe  dayes  and  the  nightis  eke 

I  would  bewail  my  fbrtuiio  in  thlb  wise ; 

For  wliich  again'  distress  comibrt  to  seek. 
My  custom  was  on  mornis  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise  t 

By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment  ;^- 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewitiltng  in  my  chamber  tlins  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  reme«iy, 
J       For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe^begone^ 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,^ 
To  s^  the  world  und  folk  that  went  forby ; 
Ad,  for  the  time,  (though  1  of  mirthis  food 
Might  have  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 


-2 


Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair  ;3  and  in  tlie  comers  set 

An  herbere.'*  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  aljouU  and  so  with  treeis  set 
Wa»  nil  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

Tliat  life^  was  none  [a]  walking  tliere  forby, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grcne  twistis  sat 

Tlie  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sunn 
So  knid  and  clear  tlie  hymnis  consecrate 

Of  Invis  ii^e.  now  soft,  now  lond  among, 

That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  nmg 
Right  of  their  8ong|  and  on  the  couple  next* 
Of  their  sweet  harmony:  and  lo  the  textl 

"  Worshippe  ye  tltat  lovers  bene  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  liofnin ; 
Anfl  sing  with  us,  *  Away !  winter  away  1 

•I^mtrtuMof  thlsptrirfi— mtolMiTtb— nTwymudL  ImCh«iiMr*s*'TniausadOrMNld«'* 
«•  tefA  tiM  WKm»  irfsM  iadlfiMWBay  «alM  a  fordm  Md  %  yvti;  ftod  thii,  Afc  WiadMr,  /«•«  ly  l*« 
Itaari*  maA,  was  probab^  altlMr  ia  tha  jard  or  on  Um  torraoe. 

4  PrthakljT  aa  artovr.  tboagli  tlio  word  ia  alao  rerj  freqaentix  luad  for  aa  Acrfto/y,  or  gardoa  of 
>haplaa.  6  Living  penoa. 

•  Mr.  Tytlar  faaagiaoi  iliat  thia  rolalof  to  Um  pairiof  of  Um  bird*;  bnk Um  word  wflU moom  horo 
lo  ba  naod  aa  a  mniieal  tara. 
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Giitie,  summer,  come !  tlie  sweet  seasdn  aiid  sun  I 
Awake,  for  shame!  tliat  liave  your  heavens  won  I* 

And  amorously  lift  up  your  headis  all; 

Thank  Love,  that  lis:  you  to  his  mercy  call  I'  ** 

When  they  this  song  hail  sung  a  little  throw,' 
They  stents  awhile,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  even  a-lowe, 
From  bough  to  bough  they  liipped^  and  they  played* 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  kind,  arrayed 

Their  feathers  new,  and  fret^  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thanked  Love  that  had  their  makis*  won. 

•  •  4  •  •  •  • 

And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again, 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne,^ 
The  fairest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  1  saw,  metlioughi,  bt^fore  that  hoori 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert* 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abated  tho  a  lyte,* 

No  wonder  was ;  for  why  ?  my  wittis  all 
*>     Were  so  o'ercome  witli  pleasatice  and  delight 

Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fell. 

That  »uddenly  my  heart  become  her  thrall 
For  ever ;  of  free  will ;  for  of  mendce 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  flu:e. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 

And  eft-soones  I  lent  it  ibrth  again : 
-  *  And  saw  her  walk  tliai  very  womanly. 

With  no  wight  mo'<^  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn. 
"  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nat&re  ? 

"  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 

And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  f 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess. 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 

This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand  f 
What  shall  I  think,  alas!  what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester^*  [un]  to  your  excellence? 

*  GifP*  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giflfye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,** 

1  Mr.  Trtttr  wpUias  tUi  m  fbllowi :  **  Tt  th*l  h»Tt  ftttolii«d  joar  htflMM  bllM.  by  wtaaioff  jvar 
mlM."— Sm  tlM  iMt  lint  of  th«  MstitMua.  s  A  litU*  ttn*.  s  ttoiipcd. 

« Hopped.  ft  PMk«d.  •  MstM. 

'  tills  m&mM  le  bmmi  mrnptatu;  bnt  ihoold  ife  not  ntlMr  b«|>I^^M,  lopioy  or tpoHr 
•  Btartdl  bMk.       •  Uma  a  Uttlt.        »  Mot*.        n  Admmi$Urf      tt  It       H  MUti  bm  •igh. 
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Why  lest*  God  make  you  so,  my  cicarest  hear^ 

To  do  a  silly  prisoner  dius  smart. 
That  lores  you  all,  and  wote  of  nought  bat  wof 
And,  thereibre,  mexvy  sweet !  sen  it  is  so/' 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write, 

Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attirei 
In  fret-wise  couched'  with  pear  lis  white. 

And  greati  halas'  lemyng^  as  the  fire, 

IVith  many  an  emerant  and  (air  sapphire, 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  plumya,  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  qiuldng  spangis*  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis;* 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure-jonettis,^ 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure-jonettis  ^ 

And  above  all  this  there  was,  well  1  wote, 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote  1 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  lyre  amaille,* 

A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye  ;•» 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fail. 

Like  lo  an  heart  [y-]  slia[>en  verily, 

That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,"  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  that  freshe  Maye's  morrow. 
And  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,'* 
As  i  9iip{)ose;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte;'* 
Thus  halHuig'^  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead. 

That,  for  rudcn^sd,  to  speak  tlicreof  I  <lread. 


^ 


In  her  wna  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richer?,  and  womanly  featiire  j 

God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report: 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure. 
In  every  point  so  guided  hur  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  coumpnance. 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 


1  Pfeftwd:  thftft  l«,  "  If  khon  art  m  goddea,  I  cannot  ntiti  thj  powtr;  but  if  onlj  a  mortal  ena- 
tara.  God  aBialj  eannot  iMt  or  inellnt  jon  to  grioT*  or  giro  pain  to  a  poor  creataro  that  Iotm 
yvmr—tiffter  t  Inlaid  like  fk«t-work.  •  A  sort  of  preoions  atono.  *  Shining. 

»  Spaaglos.  •  "  Blado  in  tha  form  of  a  lovt-knot  or  garland."—  fitter. 

7  A  klad  of  liljr.  It  la  eo^jaotarad  tiiat  tha  rojal  poot  may  hero  allade  oorertly  to  the  name  of  hll 
ailitnag>whloh  in  tha  dlminntlT«,waa  Janot  or  Jonet—  l%om8on'a  Edition  qf  King' $  Quhair.  AjT,]82i, 

■  TiM  repetition  of  thia  word  la  ^parently  »  miatake  of  the  original  tranaoriber. 

•  Qa.    la  thia  an  emr  tor/air  emoi/,  1.  e.  enamel  1  10  Oold-work.  U  Fire,  (lama. 

B  Bafwa.  U  A  Utde.  U  Half. 
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And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
/       Under  the  sweete  greene  bougbis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 

She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went; 

But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  mi^fht; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.     1413—1491. 


O  Albion  I  sUU  tlijr  sratltnde  oonftes 
To  Caxtoii,  fbiinder  of  tho  Bunra  Pesh  t 
Since  first  thy  moantalM  rooe,  or  rivers  ilow'd, 
VTbo  on  thy  Isles  so  rich  m  boon  bestow'd  T 


Lord  I  tnurht  by  thee,  when  Caxxos  bedo 
His  sOent  words  fbr  ever  speak : 

▲  smve  fbr  tyrwits  then  was  made- 
Then  erack*d  the  ctela  whl^  yet  shall  break. 

Euiof* 

The  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  14 13,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con* 
sideration  of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  his  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  with  wliich  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  to  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-diree  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
oi  tlie  art  of  printings  was  everywhere  spoken  of;  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 

1  **  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difflcnlt  to  select  even  from  Chaooer's  most  finished  works  a  Ions  spedoicn 
of  deacrlpUve  poetry  so  uniformly  elegant  as  this :  Indeed  some  of  the  verses  are  so  highly  finished, 
that  they  would  not  dlsflgare  Che  compositions  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Gray.**— ARi. 

t  It  Is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  history  of  prtnUng,  that  art  which  oomnemorates  all  other  In- 
ventions, and  whkdi  hands  down  to  posterity  every  important  event,  Is  so  enveloped  In  mystery  that 
the  ablest  minds  in  Europe  have  had  long  and  acrimonious  dispntatlons  respecting  the  question  to 
what  place  and  to  what  person  the  invention  is  rlghtftilly  due.  There  Is  not  space  here  to  give  erea 
an  outline  of  these  controversies ;  I  can  merely  i^ve  the  resnlL  The  two  clUca  which  dalm  Ihc 
discovery  are  Haarlem  or  Haerlem,  a  city  of  North  Holland,  and  Mentz,  In  Germany  on  the  Rhine 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  Timperiey  properly  observes,  has  turned  rather  on  words  than  tkcim, 
arising  firom  the  diflbrent  definitions  of  the  word  rmtMTOfa.  If  the  honor  Is  to  be  awarded  firom  the 
discovery  of  the  principle,  it  Is  unquestionably  due  to  Lawrence  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  who  first  fbuiid 
out  Uie  Dtethod  of  Impressing  characters  on  paper,  by  mecns  of  blocks  of  carved  wood,  »boot  luo 
rr  movable  types  be  considered  the  criterion,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  must,  the  merit  of  the  in veniioa 
Is  due  lo  John  Outtenborg,  of  Ments,  who  used  them  about  1440:  while  Schoedfer,  tn  oonjund'oa 
With  FkusL  was  the  first  who  founded  types  of  metaL 

Pmm  nil  the  arguments  and  opinions,  thcrclbre,  whldi  have  been  aildoced  In  this  Imporunt  oon. 
■voveray.  tbe  fbllowing  conclusion  may  be  saUsfiutortly  drawn.  To  JOHW  GUTTENBURO,  of 
Menrs.  Is  du<  the  appeUatlon  of  FAxnaa  or  Paxnxvb;  to  PETSB  8CHOEPPEB  that  of  fAmaa  or 
Larraa-rooFDiyo;  and  to  JOHN  FAUST  that  of  BsaaoKTic  FATaoa,  by  wboae  pecuniary  aid  tiai 
wonderftrl  dttcovery  was  brought  rapMlv  to  perflectlon 
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eiyeiua  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  industry  to  which  .ill  obtrtac.les  will 
ever  give  way,  mad^  himself  complete  master  of  it,  as  then  known.  He  brj^t 
empk>yed  bimself  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  The  Reruycll^  oflfu 
BiMiaria  of  TVtiye,  which  vras  published  at  Cologne,  1471,  an«l  i.-«  the  first  IkxjIj 
ever  prinie<i  in  the  Rnglish  lanpiage.  Tlie  next  yea'  Caxion  retunjed  to 
England,  an<l  in  1474  put  forth  Tlie  Game  of  Chess,  ren«arkal>le  as  bein^  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  Enf^land.  h  was  entitled.  The  Game  and  Phye  of 
IktCkate:  Tranwiated  mU  of  the  Frentk,  and  imprynted  by  WiUiani  CaMoii. 
Fymyeked  the  Uut  day  of  Marcht,  the  yer  of  our  Lord  God^  a  thousand  faure  hun- 
drtdy  Ixxiaj. 

Caxton  w^as  a  inan  whft  united  great  modesty  and  simiilirity  of  character 
19  indefatigable  Industry.  He  styled  himself  «  simple  William  Caxton."  He 
printetl,  in  all,  about  sixty-four  diflerent  works,  a  great  number  of  which  lie 
tnnslated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  whicli  he  did  nut  translate,  he  oAcn 
revised  and  altered  j  «o  that,  in  point  of  language,  tliey  may  I)e  coni^idered  as 
bis  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  close  of 
bis  lilc;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exempHfios.  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  power?,  provided 
be  indnstrioasly  and  foithfiilly  employs  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object.' 

AmooK  otlier  works*  printed  by  Caxton  were  die  Chronicles  of  Englaml, 
which  contained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic  ihble. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN   OF   THE    NAME    OF    ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,*  it  shall  be  shewed  how  the 
land  of  England  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson* 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  great  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro*  his  noble  chivalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  all  iho 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
his  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reason 
would ;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty -three  daughters ;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albine.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereo*' 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning,  and  commanded  by  hiu 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters* were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  ruyal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
rals, princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed  ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  that 


1  CMBpikJJon— •election.  t  Rend— *«  Life  of  Caxton,**  pobllahed  by  the  Sodcty  Ibrtlie  Dif- 

•mIoo  of  Uveftil  Knowleditc.  >  for  n  AiU  Itot  of  U«  works,  nee  Amen's  *•  TypOf rBpbtoU  Autiqu* 

Qb^"  or  ^  TUnpcrlry'k  Hktory  of  Prtnting,"  pngc  IM.  «  fhla  Brute  waa  ihe  vrandaon  of  JEneas 

aad  tke  old  cbronlcle»  dci1v«d  the  descent  of  Um  Brttona  (torn  tbe  Trqiane.  *  Cbai 
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It  waa  wonder  to  wyte.*  And  it  befel  thus,  that  Dioclesian  thought 
to  marry  his  daughters  among  all  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did»  that  Alhine,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  all  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  great  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  solem- 
nity. And  when  the  smemnity  was  done,  every  king  took  his 
wife,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  thirtf^three  wives  conspired  to 
kill  their  husbands,  all  on  the  same  night,  and  "  anon,  as  their  lords  were 
uleep,  they  cut  all  their  husbands'  throats ;  and  so  they  slew  them  all." 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  be« 
came  furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  hrente."  But  all  the  harons  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  for  to  do  such  straitness*  to  his  own  daughters  ; 
but  only  should  void  the  land  of  them  for  evermore;  so  that  they 
nev^r  should  come  again  ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  them 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuals  for  half  a  year. 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  and 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  that 
was  their  Grod.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  last 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  will  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mine 
own  name.  4^^^  anon,  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  good 
wiU. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR     1465—1530. 


William  Duitba*  is  pronounced  by  Ellis,^  to  be  <*  the  greatest  poet  Scot- 
and  has  produced.''  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
hut  his  fame  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  poems  are 
Thb  Thistle  and  Tax  Ross,  Tax  Davck,  and  Tnx  Goldkit  Txaox.  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land with  Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VU.  of  England, 
an  event  in  which  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
interested,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and 

1  KiHm.  •  Burnt.  tSMetiMM.  « '•Spedmensof  tlieXaitr  BngliriiFBHa*'' 

VOL  I.  p.  ST?:  tat  tlMMdd  he  not  bate  excepted  Boms  uidSU' Walter  teottt 
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kingdoms,  in  the  penon  of  James  YI.  of  Seotland,  and  I.  of  England,  1603 — 
16:25.  Tliis  poem  opens  -with  the  following  atanzaii,  lemai^ble  for  their  de- 
sciipiive  and  pknureaque  beauties: 

Qnhen^  MeicUe  wes  with  variand  windis  past, 
And  Appiyll  had  with  hir  silver  shouris 
Tane  leif>  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast 
And  Ins^  May,  that  muddii*  ia  of  flouria, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tendir  odoiiris  reid  and  quhyt 
Quhois^  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 
Methocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit'  by  the  day. 
And  halsif  me  with  visoge  pale  and  grene; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fi-o  tlie  splene,^ 
*  Awak,  luvaris,^  out  of  your  slemering,* 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspring  T 

Methocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstuda, 
In  weid*^  depaynt  cf  mony  diverse  hew, 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude, 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  fbrgit"  now, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Belmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Quhxl  al  the  house  illumynit  of  her  lemys.*' 

Tkb  Dawcx  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Suu  through  Hell  has  much  merit  On  the 
eve  of  Lentf  a  day  of  genera]  confession,  tiie  poet,  in  a  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
heaven  and  lielL  Mahomet, is  or  the  devil,  commands  a  dance  to  be  performed 
fay  a  select  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Seven  Deadly  8ms  appear. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  Eirvr: — 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Invt, 
Fild  full  of  fcid  >4  and  fellony, 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  '*  thai  tratour  trymlit,'* 
Him  ibUowit  mony  freik  dissymlit,!' 

Witli  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis, 
,        And  back-byttaris  '*  of  simdry  racis, 

To  ley»  that  had  delyte. 
With  rownaris*  of  fala  leaingis:'* 
Allacel  that  conrtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quytel"^ 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  tlie  foilovring.  containing 
naidi  wbolesome  advice . — 


1  Wkm    Q»  tea  the  fbree  of  vi     •  Taken  lenve.     •  Mother.       4  Whow.     *  Looked.      •  BMIed. 
I  WRh  gocd  wUL      •  Loven.       t  siambertnK.       W  AtUre.       tl  Torfed,  made.      U  Brfghtnow 
BThe  ClulatlRna,  to  the  eniaadea,  were  nocaiitxiiDed  to  hear  the  flaraoena  atrear  by  tboir  ?rophal 
fnhnmit,  who  then  becamei  tn  Europe,  another  name  for  the  DevO. 

M  BBnlty.        I»  Hatnsd.        te  Trembled.       n  DUMembUnK  gallant.       IB  Backbttera.       ItUa. 
*  Soondcps  whlaprn.    To  rmmd  ta  ll«  Mr.  or  ■impl j  to  tmmd,  wa«  to  w  alsper  lo  the 
a  KdalUea  »  Fraok 
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l«0   TREASURE    WITHOUl    0LADNB88 

I. 

Be  nisrry,  man!  and  take  not  sair  in  raiud 

The  wavering  of  this  wretchit  world  of  sorrow  1 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  friend  be  Jdnd, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  bonow 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Bo  blithe  in  heart  for  any  iventure; 
For  oft  with  wysure*.  it  has  been  said  aibnow,' 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasiire. 

II. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  worldis  wrak'  but  welfare,  nought  arails . 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends ; 

Remenant  all  thou  brookis  but  with  bales.^ 
Seek  to  sol&ce  when  sadness  thee  assails : 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

III. 

Follow  on  pity;*  flee  trouble  and  debate; 

With  famous  folkis  hold  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  worldly  honour  lastis  but  a  cry;* 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  tliou  in  goods  be  poor ; 
Who  livis  merry,  he  livis  mightily : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

IT. 

Tliough  all  the  werk?  that  ever  had  livand  wight 
Were  only  thine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fall 

But  meat,  drink,  clais,"  ami  of  the  laif*  a  sight  I 
Yet,  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  *compt  of  all. 

Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ane  ragment  'o  small, 
Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  ij\jiire, 

AhU  TRITTB  shall  MAKI  THKS  STIIOXO  AS  ANT  WALL* 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

1  Wltdom.  •  A-fore,  balbr*.  *  Merehandlw,  ireMnr* ;  thsfc  Is,  woild'i  truth  withovi 

iMslth.    Htn  wt  •••  tlie  orignal,  t^ynologieal  mMming  of  the  pnpocltioB  ftitt  to  be  tBilhcmL 

*  Thott  OBBfli  •ajvj  all  Uie  renuUnder  onlj  with  baie,  or  lonoir.  •  OriglnaXi jpitff  andpia^  are  the 
eaoM.     eNoIoafirtiunasoaBd.     T  PweMrioM.     tCiloChes.     •  RMnaladif.     WOMaaeoBpt. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     1480— 1S3& 


Who»  wtth  a  gencfooa  thoagli  mlsCaJken  mb^ 
'Withstood  a  brutal  lynuit*s  uaefUl  ngSb 
like  Cato  Una,  like  ArteUdca  Just, 
14k«  rigid  Cladnnatua  iiobl>  poor^ 
A  dmuBttoM  aoal  «rec!^  who  railtod  on  doatlb 


Sn  TaoMAA  Momx  was,  withoot  donbt,  the  most  prominent  chat&oter  oi 
be  reign  of  Uenry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480.  When 
4bof  he  was  in  the  family  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 
fif  blm  10  his  guests,  **This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  lives  to  see  it, 
viU  piOTe  a  marvellous  man.*'  He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the 
•Se  oif  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Par 
KsmenL  In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  mission,  and  on 
his  reuim,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  hbnor  of  knightliood,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  bis  privy  council.  In  1529,  on  tlie  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the 
odioei  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  in  himself  the  language  which  Shak* 
speaie  puts  into  the  mouth  of  ^Wolsey  to  Cromwell, — 

«*Ilow  wraCeHed 
b  Uwt  poor  nHui  that  bongs  on  prtnoei'  fliTors.*" 

Henry  YUL  doubtless  raised  More  to  this  high  office,  that  he  might  aid 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.    But  More 
was  uticerely  attached  to  the  Roman  church,  and  looked  with  horror  upon 
any  thing  that  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  tlie  churoh,  as  the 
king's  divorce  was  by  the  i)oi>e.     He  tlierelbre  begged  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  VUl.,  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an  opinion.     But  the  tyrant 
was  Telsntless,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  declaring  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  a 
scafibld,  a  martyr  to  his  adhesion  to  the  papal  church,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1535.    "  Nothing  is  wanting/*  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
« to  the  glory  of  this  end  but  a  better  cause.     But  as  tlie  man  followed  his 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constancy  and  integrity 
■re  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration. " 

Nnre  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  of  a  mind  enriched  witli  all  the  learn. 

ing  (tf  bis  time,  and  no  one  bad  a  greater  influence  over  his  contemporaries 

He  held  continued  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  Europe.     The 

peat  Erasmus  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasure  of  his  con- 

nxntion.     It  is  said  that  their  first  meeting  was  at  tlie  lord  mayor's  table,  at 

ihst  time  always  open  to  men  of  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  were  uu. 

known  to  each  other.    At  dinner,  a  dispute  arising  on  some  theological  points^ 

Ensmus  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  and  ridiculed, 

with  oonsiderable  acrimony,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantintion.      More  re- 

joined  with  all  his  strength  of  argument  and  keenness  of  wit     Erasmus,  thus 

iSBuled,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  **  JhU  tu  Menu  cs,  and  ntdhu  ;"'  ti» 

which  More  with  great  readiness  replied,  "  JhU  iu  a  Ertunrni^  ami  Dtabohu:^ ' 


1  *Taa  art  ellkar  More  or  no  one.**  •  **  Blthor  you  are  Eraamna  or  Uo  DovO/* 
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In  this  contest  Sir  Thomas's  wit,  if  not  his  arguments,  rather  prevailed ;  but 
nut  long  aAer,  Erasmus  luul  a  fiir  greater  advantage.  More  had  lent  Ems- 
mus  a  horse,  wliich  he  took  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  owner,  he  sent  him  the  following  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
ihe  former  arguments  of  Sir  Tiiomas  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation:^ 

Quod  mlhl  dbtistl 
De  oorpore  ChrUtl, 

Crede  qu6d  edaa,  et  edia  t 
Sic  UbI  rcMrtbo 
De  ttto  palfiido, 

Cred«  qudd  taabeu,  ct  babea.! 

More  was  of  a  very  cheerful  or  ratlier  mirthful  disposition,  which  forsook 
him  not  to  the  last,  and.  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  following  couplet,  wliich  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  the  state 
of  mind,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  &te  with  a  forti- 
tude so  admirable : 

If  evils  come  not,  tlten  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  ihey  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. 

TrutJj,  how.ever,  compels  me  to  add  tliat  his  character  presents  ninny  incon- 
listencics;  for  though  he  was  a  witty  companion,  he  was  a  stern  fanatic; 
though  playful  and  affectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God's  heritage ;  tliough  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  arguing 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution;  and  though  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  he,  every  Friday,  8courge<l  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
cords,  and  by  way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  lo  liis  lacerated 
skin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Tliomas  More  was  his  Utopia  '  The 
title  of  it  is  as  follows :  «  "  A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  witty  Work  of  tlie 
best  State  of  the  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia."  It  is  a 
philosophi'-xil  romance,  in  wliich  More,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  erects  an 
imaginary  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
widi  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  tliought,  to  secure  its  happiness,  than  any 
which  mankind  had  hiUierto  experienced.  But  wljile  there  is  much  in  it 
that  IS  fanciful  and  truly  Uu^rian,  there  is  also  much  diat  is  truly  excellent 
and  worthy  lo  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  fur  tlieft,  the 
author  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  ii»eopIe,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  crime ;  for,  says  he,  "  if  you  suffer  your  people  to  btf 
ill-educated,  and  their  maimers  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  tlien 
pimish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  exposed  them, 

1  Ite  want  of  s  better,  X  give  the  IbOowliiff  veretoni 

Of  Cfartitff  body  you  aeld 
Believe  thit  tie  breed, 

▲od  breed  It  lurety  will  be; 
Tbus  to  yon  I  write  beck- 
Believe  that  your  back 

Is  wltb  yon,  and  wttb  yon  la  be. 

■  More  ptoperty  wittteo  Sntopia,  from  tbe  Oreek  m  (i«)  "well,  bappUy,**  and  ttfm  (r«v*0  •  » 
Viaae:*' ttatla,  **a|aiidof  pertMtbapptneee.**  Tbe  XTtopla  was  wrlttea  In  Latin,  and  not 
an  a  ■■Iweiueat  aga^  by  Biabop  BnroeL 
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whtt  ebe  is  to  be  concluded  fiom  this,  but  that  you  first  make  thieves  and 
dien  punish  them?" 

Dsscmirnoji  of  thx  Ibx.avii  Utopia.  It  is  somewhere  in  the  midst  of 
die  tea,  of  a  cresbem  shape,  lijce  the  new  moon,  but  more  curved,  the  two 
eztxemities  coming  nearer  together.  Hence  the  concave  pert  forms  an  ad- 
mirahle  harbor  for  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  so  full  of  rocks,  that  no  one  but 
a  U»pian  could  stteer  a  vessel  safely  into  the  harbor.'  They  are  therefore 
Mcuie  iiom  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  are  fifty-four  cities  in  the  island, 
about  die  same  distance  apart.  Tliey  are  surrounded  by  high  walls;  tli** 
etreets  twenQr  leet  wide.  All  the  houses  have  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
•VThoao  urill  may  go  in,"  for  there  is  nothing  widiin  the  houses  that  is  pri- 
vate, or  any  man's  own.     And  every  tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  lot 

Taiim  TaABBs  jlwd  MAKvam  of  Lifb.     Agriculture  is  that  which  is  so 
■niversally  understood  among  them  all,  tliat  no  person  either  man  or  woman 
ia  jjgDOfant  of  it.     The  husbandmen  labor  the  ground,  breed  cattle,  hew  wood, 
and  convey  it  to  the  towns.     They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  that 
*by  a  marvellous  policy:  lor  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  the  eggs;  but  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  certaun  equal  heat,  they  bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them . 
■nd  the  chickens,    as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  instead  of  hens."     Besides  agriculture,  every  man  has  aumc  peculiar 
trade  to  which  he  applies  himself     All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  same 
ant  of  clothes,  without  any  other  distinction  Uian  that  which  is  necessary  for 
marking  the   difference  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  married  and  un- 
maniecL  The  fashion  never  alters,  and  every  fannly  makes  their  own  clothes. 
hi  TaATaxjjso,  though  **  they  carry  nothing  forth  with  them,  yet  in  all  their 
journey  they  lack  nothing :  for  wheresoever  they  come  they  be  at  home."  There 
are  no  *«  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  there,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  mannfacturing  or  selling  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  known.     Happy  island! 
Taaxm  Norioirs  of  Fivsmr  axu  Wxaltb.    "  The  Utopians  wonder  how 
any  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  Mone,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever 
that  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  better  than  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  that 
sheep  was  a  sheep  still  for  all  its  wearing  it.     They  wonder  much  tu  hear 
thai  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere  so  much 
esieeaied,  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
value,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value  than  it  is ;  so  that  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  no  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bad  as  he  is  foolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  because  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  that  metal." 

TaxiB  NoTiOHs  OF  HuKTiKo.  **  Among  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
leckon  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding,  or  gaining ;  of  whose  mad* 
oe»  they  have  only  heard,  for  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  «n  seeing  dogs  run  afier  a  hare?  It  ought 
lathex  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weak,  harmless,  and  timid  hare  is  devoured  by  a 
strofig,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  all  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among 
die  Uaipiana,  turned  over  to  their  butchers ;  ami  they  look  on  hunting  as  om* 
of  ibe  basest  parts  of  a  butcher*s  work.*^ 

1  So  gnphie  is  Sir  TImwim'i  dtMription  of  UtopU,  that  msaj  of  tiM  loaiBod  of  ths*  day  took  U 
Itr  trao  hiitaiy,  and  thoacht  It  oxpodtont  tiuit  aiislMMrloo  ihonld  bo  nut  oafc  to  ooavoit  so  wiao  » 
poepli  to  Chriakionltj. 
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Of  Laws  ath>  Lawtsas.  «*They  haye  but  few  laws,  and  such  is  their 
constitution  that  they  need  not  many.  They  do  very  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the  comments  on  them,  swell  up  so  many 
volumes ,  for  they  tliink  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a  bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  sulgectsJ  They  have  no  lawyers  among 
them,  for  they  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
guise matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ;  and,  therefore,  Uiey  think  it  is  much 
better  that  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  jn<lge." 

Op  THKim  NoTioHs  or  Wab.  **  They  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  thing : 
and  which,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practiced  by  men  than 
any  sort  of  beasts :  and  they,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
think  that  there  is  notliing  more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war.'  They  would  be  both  troubled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  i^ 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed/'^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  be  found  in  the  Utopia. 
No  one  can  read  it  attentively  without  profit,  and  without  acknowledging  if 
to  be  full  of  those  profound  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
nature,  which  shew  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  his  own  age.^ 

Besides  the  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises, the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  die  Reforinntion.  He  also 
wrote  a  "History  of  fklward  V.  and  his  Brother,  ami  of  Richard  HI.'*  Of 
this,  Hume  speaks  in  the  highest  terms :  «  No  historian,'"  (he  says,)  "  either 
of  ancient  or  mo<lern  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight.  He  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes , 
and  it  is  plain  from  his  narrative  that  he  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye- 
wimesses  themselves."  That  wretch,  Richard  HI.,  resolved,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  usurpation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  into  his  hand.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Cardinal  Bourchier,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queen,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  After  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  that  if 
she  would  consent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  him,  he  "  durst  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  both  pledge,  not  only  for  his  surety,  but  also  for  his  estate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  resistance  to  be  fruitless,  taking  the  young  duke  by 
the  hand,  thus  addressed  the  cardinal  and  other  lords: 

My  lord,  (quod  she,)  and  all  my  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so  suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truths* 
Of  which  thmg  I  purpose  to  make  you  soch  a  proof,  as  if  either 

1  •»  Thi4  it  A  ham§  thnut  Our  Iawi  an  m  niiiMroiui,  that^  togttiicr  with  (htir  oommtntAriei^  th«7 
would  h»v«  fsmiilMd  tafAoUnt  nlid  TCadinc  for  Adam,  had  ht  liTod  until  now ;  and  Um  boat  of  it  ia, 
that  h«  would  probaUj  haTO  boon  aa  wiao  wbon  ho  ooaolndod  aa'whon  ho  bogan."^ J.  A,  8L  John. 

s  "Aa  looi;  aa  mankind  ohall  eontinuo  to  boatow  nuno  liboral  i^planao  on  thoir  doatnt^ora  than  on 
their  benefhetora,  Uto  thint  of  militarjr  gloiy  will  oror  bo  tho  rieo  of  tho  moat  osalttd  eharaotoiB."-> 
GibboH. 

9  Another  homo  thruat;  fbr  modom  fanerala,  ao  the^  obtain  tho  Tictorjf  oare  not  a  atraw  for  tho 
•xponao  of  human  lifo  bj  whioh  it  ia  purehaaod. 

4  Road— tha  "PraUminarjr  Diaoonroo"  to  aa  ozoollont  edition  of  tho  Utopia^  bj  J.  A.  St.  John,  £iq., 
London,  ISiS:  alao,  an  admlrablj  written  lifo  of  More  in  Ix>rd  Campbell'i "  Lirea  of  the  Chanoellon," 
of  tho  moat  latareattng  and  inatmetiTo  biofrapliioal  worka  in  Uie  langnas*. 
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of  both  Jacked  in  you,  might  turn  both  me  to  great  sorrow,  the 
re^ilin  to  much  harm,  and  you  to  great  reproach.  For  lo !  here  is, 
(quod  she,)  this  gentleman,  whom  [  doubt  not  I  rould  liere  keop 
safe,  if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
ioin  knoweth  no  kindred.  The  brother  hath  been  the  brother's 
bane.  And  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?  Each  of 
these  children  is  other's  defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each 
of  their  Uves  lieth  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  them  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.  For  what  wise  merchant  ventureth  all  his  goods  in 
cue  ship  ?  All  this  notwithstanding,  here  I  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  keep  intc  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  God  and  the  world.  Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
and  I  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and  strength  to  keep  him, 
if  ye  list,  neither  lack  ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.  And  if  ye  cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.  But  only  one  thing  1  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
father  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  far  as  ye  think  that  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.  And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child :  Farewell,  ray  own  sweet  son ;  God  send  you  good  keep- 
ing ;  let  me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go :  for  God  knoweth 
when  we  -shall  kiss  together  again.  And  therewith  she  kissed 
him,  and  blessed  him ;  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as  fast.^ 

Sir  Thomas  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  high  standing,  Mr.  John  Coit,  who  offered  to  More  the 
choice  of  either  of  his  daughters.     He  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
was  about  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  when  thinldng  how  much  it  would 
grieTe  the  elder  sister  to  see  the  younger  preferred  before  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  elder,  and  married  her  out  of  pure  benevolence.     He  was  well 
tewarded  for  his  kindness.    She  proved  an  excellent  wife,  sympathizing  with 
Mm  in  ail  his  labors  and  duties ;  but  died  after  having  been  married  six 
ynn,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a  son.     For  his  second  wife  he  married  a 
'Widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton,  of  a  very  different  character.     He  had  not  the 
ieaat  intention  that  way  himseUj  but  was  addressing  her  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
when  she  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  "  he  might  speed  the  better  if  ho 
woald  speak  in  his  own  behalf."     Upon  that  hint  he  spake— «nd  married  her 
—and,  sorrowful  to  say,  lived  very  uncomfortably  wiili  her.     **  Any  heart  but 
Ubre's/*  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  would  have  been  broken  by  this  match, 
bi  she  was  one  of  tlie  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded  of 
vomeo ;  but,  like  another  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  laugh  away  his  con> 


I  The  raolt  ti  known ;  the  ktng,  (Sdward  V.)  tad  hl>  brother,  the  IMie  of  York,  wen 
ta  thel^wcr  by  tbe  nnirpen  /frne.  IMS 
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jugiil  rniaeries."    The  following  letter  to  her  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  its  spirit  of  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  piety  >— 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  recommend  me  to  you. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
barns  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein ; 
albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
'of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  ffood  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  lefl  us ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I 
pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in 
Gk)d  ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  com  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  coming,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shall  do  oi  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  iherecn.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and 
nee  you,  and  then  shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Mdkb. 
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WILI^IAM  TYNDALE.     1477—1536. 

No  subject  19  more  interesting  and  inatnictive  than  the  hisEtory  of  BiMical 
Limvture  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  have  before  spok«ui 
of  the  claims  of  John  Wiclif  to  our  lasting  gratitude,  for  having  given  us  the 
first  ErglLfh  version  of  the  Bible.  But  that  was  made,  not  from  the  origmalii 
but  from  the  l^tin  Vulgate,  Wiclif  died  1384.  About  twenty-four  years 
Hfter  his  death.  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  tlie  clergy  of  hit 
province  assembled  at  Oxford,  published  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was  de* 
creed,  » tliat  no  one  should  thereaAer  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
Knirlish,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract;  and  that  no  book  of  this 
kinil  should  be  read  that  viras  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclii^  Of 
siooe  his  death.** 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  Arst  printed  on  the  continent  in  1462 ; 
Ifae  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  When  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  the  in- 
tiodnetion  of  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 
pulpits,  that  there  was  now  a  new  language  discovered,  called  Grtdc^  of  which 
people  should  beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  the  heresies: 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  hook  called  the  New  Tctfoment,  which 
was  now  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thoms  and  briers :  that  there 
was  also  anotlier  language  now  started  up,  which  they  called  Hebrtw^  and 
that  they  who  learned  it  were  tenned  Hebrem.  One  of  tlie  priests  declared, 
with  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  "  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 
root  out  us.**  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  tlie  monks,  and  the  perse* 
eotkms  of  the  secidar  clergy,  William  Tyndale,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL, 
undertook  to  translate  the  Scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  EnglislL,  though  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Tyndale  was  born  about  the  year  1477.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 
hid  the  foundation  of  that  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  that  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 
Wimself. 

Soon  ailer  leaving  the  University,  he  bei'-ame  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 

frmily  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  whose  liberal  table 

was  mre  to  procure  liim  tlie  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 

eleigy.     On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  argued 

10  conclusively  in  lavor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  tlie 

divine,  imable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  •*  We  had  better  be  without  God's 

kw  than  the  pope's."     This  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  ind'i^nantly 

iVD^ied,  « I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  mo  life,  ere 

may  years  the  pknighboyB  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 

iban  yoQ  do ;''— a  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  at  home,  Tyndale,  in  the 
year  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
prosecuted  his  design  of  translating  tlie  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  1526.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  following  year 
soother  edition  Jvas  published,  and  the  year  after  another,  each  consisting  of 
live  thousand.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
apeedily  sold,  though  the  importers  were  prosecuted  with  grrai*  rigor. 
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His  retreat  at  Antweip  was  hidden  for  some  time  ftom  those  who  had 
marked  him  for  their  prey.  But  at  length,  in  1534,  he  waa  betrayed  by  the 
•pies  employexl  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  hj 
tiio  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  of  them,  by  die 
name  of  Tliomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  be  went  to  England 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  favor.  In  the  mean  time 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inacmve.  but  while  in  prison  prepared  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborers ;  thus 
fulfdling  his  pledge  that  the  "  ploughboys"  should  have  it  for  themselves. 

But  his  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  formalities  of  a 
trial  were  gone  tlirough ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadful  sentence, — ^burning 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  the  firmness  and  lesig- 
nation  only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  with 
those  *^  shining  ones"  (in  Bunyan*s  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribo- 
iation,  and  who  had 

— — ^— — —  ftir  JesQs*  nkei 
Writhed  on  the  nek,  or  blacken'd  at  the  stBks. 

While  the  horrid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  ftiU 
view  aroimd  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfiire  of  diat 
country  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  djring  voice  was  that 
of  intercession  for  his  royal  persecutor.  « O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes,'*  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

Bome  tbundcT*d  death,  bat  Tyndale*!!  dauntleas  eye 
Look'd  In  death's  tux  and  ■miled,  death  atandlng  by. 
In  aptte  of  Rome,  fbr  England*i  fldtb  he  stood. 
And  In  the  flames  be  seal'd  It  with  hU  blood. 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  thnt  Tyndale's  voice  was  hardly  hushed 
in  death,  before  his  last  ])rayer  was  ansM'cred  in  a  remarkable  manner;  for 
that  capricious  tyrant  soon  issued  an  injunction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  place<l^in  every  churcli  for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  style 
and  accuracy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  through- 
out. To  use  tlie  words  of  a  profound  modern  scholar,^  "  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  tliis  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi- 
cuity and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
versiion  has  yet  surpassed  it."  Tlie  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  traQ» 
lation.' 

And  marke"  A  Certayne  La  were  slode  vp'  and  tempted  hym 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  ?  He 
sayd  vnto  him :  What  ys  written  in  the  lawe  ?  How^e  redest 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  wyth  all  thy  soule'  and  with  all  thy 
strengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
jsylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnlo  hym :  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  willynge  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe' 
Hiyde  vnto  Jesus:  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour? 


1  Dr.  Oeddea.  t  gee  a  baantiAil  edition  of  Tjndale'a  TMtamant,  bj  B«t.  J.  P.  Dabaey,  vich 

aa  iaterastiag  memoir,  pobliabed  at  Andorer,  Maaa.  3  Behold. 
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Jesus  answered  and  sa3'de :  A  certayne  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jericho'  And  fell  into  thehundesoflftheves' whycfa 
robbed  hynj  oflT  his  raymeni  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed 
levynge  him  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
ceilayne  presto  thai  same  waye*  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  by. 
A.nd  lyke  wyse  a  levite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  Then  a  certayne  Sama- 
riiane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
had  compassion  on  h3'm  and  cam  to  h3'm  and  bounde  vppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  ^ndoyie  and  layed  him  on  his  beaste 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry^  and  drest  him.'  And  on 
the  moroMre  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  reconi- 
pence  the.  Which  no  we  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves^hondes  ?  And  he  answered: 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Qoo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT.    1503—1549. 

Sim  Thomas  Wtatt,*  whose  poems  are  generally  published  with  those 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
peraooal  friends,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  AUington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.     He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  and  was 
remarkable  alike  for  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  superior  attainments  in  all  the  softer  arts  of 
peace.     To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  added  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.    But  what 
distinguished  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation.     His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  such  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  should  bigm 
tiate  himself  with  the  king,  and  become  a  very  general  fiivorite  at  court  He 
was  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  with  gieat 
bonur.  The  last,  liowever,  proved  fatal  to  him :  for  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  «>  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
eourt,  he  rode  too  fi&st,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1 542,  in  the 
thiny-ointh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  than  common  admiration-, 
and  be  obtained  the  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  things  in  themselves 
seemingly  discordant;  brilliant  wit  and  purity  of  thought;  the  ease  of  the 


1 1na.  <  Made  prorldoa  for  him. 

«  8m  tiM  adminU*  •diOon  of  Um  **  Worlu  of  Surrty  and  Wyatt,"  hj  0«>rg«  F.  Nott,  D.  D..  two 
qvaite^  lioadoB,  IB16. 
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cnurtier  and  the  gravity  of  the  Chrietifin.  But  what  distinguished  him  more 
than  even  liis  talents  or  the  powers  of  his  wit,  was  a  certain  (generous  con- 
tempt of  vice  and  an  exalt  3d  love  of  virtue,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  tlie  noble-hearted  Surrey  and  himself.  These 
were  not  with  him  qualities  merely  speculative ;  tliey  were  vital  principles, 
perpetually  pressing  forward  into  action.  ^  God  and  gocKlness,"  to  lue  his 
own  expression,  **  were  ever  the  foundation  of  his  conduct ;"  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  converse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  aAer  moral  excellence  by  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
inated.  Thus  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetiy  and  polite  attain- 
inents  honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Viitue  and 
Religion. 

THS   LOVER  GOHPLAINETH   THE   UNKINDNS88  OF   HIS   LOYB.^ 

My  lute,  awake!  perform  the  last 

Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste,  ' 

And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past, 

My  lute !  be  stilL  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,' 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon: 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moani 

No,  no,  my  lute  I  for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually. 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  .of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  tliem  won ; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot, 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  may  fall  on  thy  disdain, 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  pain. 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
TTnquit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Although  my  lute  and  1  have  done. 

May  chance  tliee  lie  withered  and  old. 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold. 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
Thy  wishes  tlien  dare  not  be  told ; 

Care  then  who  list !  for  1  have  done. 


I  riiJa  potsm  la  of  ■tafutar  merit,  and  m  Dr.  Todd  reimrkt,  •«U  on«  of  tte 
odM  ui  onr  iMaKCMge.**   Tbe  lute  corrMponded  nearly  to  the  modern  gnttar,  and  way 
good  edneatton  played  upon  IL 

t  Tbat  1%  it  woidd  be  more  ea«y  ft>r  lead,  which  Is  the  loftest  of  metala,  to  engmvn ^. 

hard  mafble,  than  It  li  ft>r  me  to  make  lmpre.«tkm  on  her  obdurata  heart.   To  gn^*— *«  make  aa 
impmNHon  noon. 
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And  then  may  chance  Uiee  to  repent  JS     ^ 

The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  ami  spent, 

To  cause  thy  lovers  sigh,  anil  swoon 
Then  shalt  thou  know  beauty  but  leni; 

And  w^ish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

NoMT  cease,  my  lute !  this  is  the  last       '  -  - 

Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  tliat  I  begun; 
Now  is  diis  song  both  sung  and  post: 

My  lute  I  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

THK  LOTBR  PRA'TBTH    NOT  TO   BE  DISDAINED,  RSrimBD,  MinrRIOTSAt 

NOR  FORSAKEN. 


\ 


me  not  witliout  desert, 
Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly ; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 
I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

RtfuK  me  not  without  cause  why, 
"Nor  thitik  me  not  to  be  unjust; 

Since  that  by  lot  of  fantasy, 

This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must 

MiMtruA  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
That  fain  would  spot  my  steail&smess. 

Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
Tlie  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Fvnakt  me  not  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  me  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  that  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend.* 

DiMtUun  me  not,  that  am  your  own ; 

Rtfute  me  not,  that  am  so  true ; 
MiatruU  me  not,  till  all  bo  known ; 

Fonake  me  not  now  for  no  new.' 


A   DESCRIPTION   OF   SUCH   A    ONE    AS  HE  WOUl^D   LOVE. 

A  iace  that  should  content  me  wond'rous  well, 
Should  not  be  fair,*  but  lovely  to  behold ; 

With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 
With  sober  looks  so  would  1  tliat  it  should 


:  Xir.  Hott  «y«  that  M  In  this  ihis  memna  •*  mitow,*  withottt  at  an  expWnlnr  ita  wnole  dllfciuiy. 
Art.  IB  old  writpra.  to  naed  tn  the  senw  of  nUAmI,  and  i*i««,  or  rnHkn  aa  thay  aptilad  It,  in  taa  amaa 
ar  mrh§  a<  tor  which  It  la  a  eontraetloii :  the  ftall  mcanlns  of  thla  line^  tn  oonnaeClon  wlUi  tlw 
"•  t  take  lo  he,  *•  Vnleia  you  dertroy  nm,  mting  that  or  after  that  yon  know  my 


t  An  dttpala,  tor  ■•  ««w  i 

t  « A*^  here  meaiu  rc^iyBr^  iMHyhl.   The  Mnae  to.  "The  ftee  Uvt  la  to  capCHPMa  an  wnt  not 
•  vaftfaily  bcautlfbl,  but  one  that  tea  a  lorel7  tarn  of  expr«Mton." 
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Speak  without  words,  such  wonls  as  nono  can  tell; 

The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped*  gold. 
With  wit.  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  kni;  again  tlie  knot  that  should  net  slide. 

OF   THE   MBAN   AMD   8URB   E8TATB. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  tlie  slipper  top 

Of  high  estate;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop, 

Unknown  in  Court,  tliat  hath  such  brackish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass ; 

Tliat  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noue, 
1  may  die  aged,  after  the  common  trace : 

For  him  death  grip^tli  right  hard  by  the  crop, 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself^  aiaa 
Doth  die  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  Ace. 

OF   III8   RETURN   FROX   SPAIN. 

Tagus,  farewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried;' 
With  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  the  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealthy  pride ; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dreams,* 

Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusty  side. 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  1  live. 
Of  mighty  Love  the  wings  for  this  me  give.* 

What  Uttle  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  consists  chiefly  of  letten. 
The  folk>wi]3g  extract  fiom  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated 
sentiments  and  unoorapromisijig  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  a  beautifiil  view  of 
a  true  Christian  &ther  * — 

My  Dear  Son, — Inasmuch  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  wholly 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  established  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me  ;  that  was,  Wisdom, 

1 "  CriaiMd"  in«»B8  short  curling  ringlvU,  whieh  w«re  artificially  produced  by  eorUag  Irons.  Fops 
doM  Mi  iatrodase  thsM  la  his  description  of  the  toilet  in  the  "  Bape  of  the  Lo«k»** 

"Pttffli.  powders,  pishes.  Bibles,  bOlet'doiix." 
We  rather  fmfle  now  at  the  taste  for  *'  golden"  eolorsd  hair. 

s  "  Gold  already  tried."  pnre  gold. 

*  This  allades  to  the  old  story,  that  Bmtas.  the  third  In  deaeent  fhnn  Aneas,  on  quitting  hii  natfra 
land,  BtXMi  for  parts  nnknown,  landed  at  Albion,  proeeeded  Inland,  and  founded  London  on  tha 
north  side  of  tha  Thames,  whieh  he  called  Trojnorante,  as  many  early  English  writers  call  it. 

t  Tha  mtaiing  of  this  li^  "The  lore  I  bear  my  king  and  my  oonntry,  give  me  wings  for  my  jo«F> 
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Genlleiiess,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Good,  Friendship  to  gel  the 
iDTe  of  many,  and  l^ruth  above  a]]  the  rest.     A  great  pan  Co  hare 
•11  these  things,  is  to  desire  to  hare  them.     And  althoutrh  glory 
and  honest  name  are  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  ar« 
to  lie  followed,  yet  surely  they  inust  needs*  fuiiow  them  as  bVh^ 
foUoweth  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.     Out  of  thes** 
things  the  chiefest  and   infallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve- 
rence of  Gkod,  ^whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
tiaiies  of  these  said  virtues  :  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness, 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  unouiet  enmity,  batied,  many  ami  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.     1  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  thai  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  ail  these  mischiefs  into  you.     And 
for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet  on  my  &ith,  I  had  rather  have 
you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 

•  •  •••••• 

Begin  therefore  betimes.     Make  God  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations.    Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men  :  shoot  at 
that  mark :  be  no  mocker :  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.     Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness  to  be  the  greatest  ofience,  and  least  punished  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  thai 
alone.     Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise 
snd  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelling.     Frame  well 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.     Such  as 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.     Obey  and  reve- 
rence your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that 
long  life  foUoweth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  o/t  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  oAen 
written  to  you  ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
afiection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty,  as  to  increase  of  yean. 
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HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.     1616—1647 

Hbxbt  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Thomu  Howard,  Eaai 
at  Surrey,  and  La<.ly  Elizabeth  Staiford,  was  bom  about  1616.  We  say  about 
tliat  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  data  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
all  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1636  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Vere  was  publicly  solemnized, 
firom  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  autlientjc.  In  1640 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  being  sent  by  the  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1642, 
he  was  made  Rnight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
royal  favor;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1644  he  acted  as  field-marshal 
of  the  English  foitses  on  the  continent,  and  in  that  and  tlie  iwo  succeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  sieges  of 
Landrecy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whose 
caprices  and  jealousies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  in  militnry 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  genemi  abilities,  hib  wit,  learnr 
ing,  and  afiability,  were  viewed  widi  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  brotlier,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
10  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  die  Sixtli's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  tlie  great  and  good  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  tlie  king 
against  him;  and  in  April,  1646,  he  was  recalled  from  the  continent,  hn- 
prisoned  in  Windsor  Caistle,'  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  aent  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  brought  to  triaL  The  accusations  against  hiro 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  character,  the  chief  of  which  was  brought  against 
him  by  his  unnatural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  She  said  that  he 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  <*  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown;"  and  a  cipher,  <* which  she  took  to  be  the 
king's  cipher,  H.  R."  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brotlier  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  the  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  his  ani*ett> 
tors  had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  anns,  as  well  within 
tfie  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influences, 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  determined  that  he  should  be  convicted.  Ac- 
oordiagly  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of*  Jan1^ 
ary,  1647. 

Thus  fell,  at  tlie  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey;  a  man 
of  such  elevated  virmes.  and  such  rare  endowments,  that  his  untimely  death 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  snloect  of  deep  regret ;  ibr  what  nught  he  nof 
have  done  for  English  Literature,  had  his  life  been  spared?*    The  endows 

1  Wberp  te  wrote  the  flmt  poem  here  tnaertcd. 

t  WMton  Miya,  "  For  Juitneas  of  Uioiirht,  uwrrtutiwi  of  •tyle,  and  vmrttf  of  expmnloii,  he  nMf 
ixuUy  be  prononnord  the  flnrt.  Enf  Usb  clantenl  poet.** 
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niems  of  his  mind  were  vHrintiff;  his  acquirements  great  There  waa  no 
liditp  or  manljr  aoomnpliahment  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  He  was  mastet 
of  the  LatiD,  the  French,  the  ItaliaDf  and  the  Spanish  languaices.  He  had  a 
Tigorous  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit.  He  was  ibnd  of  literary  fame, 
and  smdious  of  literary  ezcellence:  but  he  beheld  it  in  otliers  without  envy. 
H»  own  genius  vras  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  noble  mind 
wvei  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
desire.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
pression can  be  fi>und  in  all  his  writings,  to  wound  the  nicest  sense  of  mo* 
desty,  or  to  d^rade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  had  the  highest 
rFTerenco  for  religion,  and  the  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
driicht:  fay  these  he  strengthened  diose  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
his  actions,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  viee 
which  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  the  Earl 
of  Snney.i 

nUSOirKR*   IN    WINDSOR.    HE    RFCOUNTETH    HIS    PLEASURE    THSRl 

PA8SED    IN    FORMER    YEARS. 

So  cniel  prisfin  liuw  could  betide,  ala$ ! 

As  proud  Wintlsorl  where  1  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  King's  son,  my  childidh*  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  least  tlian  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sonr. 

The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 


1 1  ouaot  bna  Imat  bere  a  portion  of  Dr.  Kott't  T«ry  dlMrlmtiiattav  and  jnat  eomtputam^  bo* 
oreyand  irywtt.i^**Tbey  were  men  whose  minds  may  be  said  to  have  been  east  In  the  nme 
lir  tbey  dlAr  only  In  tboae  minuter  atedet  of  character  wUeh  always  most  exist  In  human 
In  their  love  of  vlilae,  and  their  InsUneUve  hatred  and  contempt  of  ▼te;  la  their  freedom 
fireiD  personal  JeakMvy :  tn  tbelr  thirst  after  knowledge  and  InteUectoal  tanproTement;  ta  aloe  obaei^ 
^ntlBa  of  nature,  prompCltode  to  acdon,  intrepldtty,  and  ibndncas  fbr  romantic  enterprise;  tan  ms|^ 
and  BbenUty;  In  generons  support  of  others,  and  hlgb^ptrtted  negleet  of  themseiTes;  ta 
In  ftiendshlp»  and  tender  sosoeptlbility  of  aflfcetlons  of  a  stUI  wai'uier  natnra^  and  la 
every  thtuf  conneeted  wtth  sentiment  and  principle^  tbey  were  one  and  the  same;  bat  when  those 
^Battles  bnndi  oat  into  parttanlars,  they  will  be  ft»and  In  some  respects  to  dlflbr. 

**  Wjratt  bad  a  deeper  and  more  aocwale  penetration  Into  the  dHuracters  of  men  than  lopRey  had : 

beoee  arise*  the  diflbrenoe  hi  their  satlrrs.  Surrey,  tai  Us  satire  against  the  dtlieas  of  London,  deals 

Mily  tai  repitmefa;  Wyatt,  tn  bis,  obonnds  wKh  Irony,  and  th^e  nice  toadies  of  rtUeaki  whteh  make 

of  our  fitolta,  and  therefbre  often  sOenUy  eflbst  amendment.    Sorrey's  observation  of 

■slante;  hot  be  direoled  It  lovaids  the  works  of  aaftors  fa  general,  aad  the  mcTemeats 

«r  Ihs  poaeioM^  latber  than  to  the  fi»IUes  and  the  eharaelsn  of  men ;  licnee  it  is  that  he  excels  ia  the 

of  roral  ebjecla»  aad  is  always  tender  and  pathetle.    In  Wyatt's  eompIalBts,  we  bear 

I  sf  asaaly  grief  whieh  eommaads  atteatioa;  aad  we  listea  to  It  with  rsspeot,  lA  the  sake  of 

Mm  that  sallbrs.    Sarrsy's  distxesa  is  painted  In  sneh  aatoral  tsrms,  that  we  make  it  onr  own,  and 

rscagsles  ia  Us  smrowa,  emotions  whieh  we  ars  eoaseloBS  of  baring  Mt  oarselTes.**    Read.  also,  a 

Sm  sitidesa  Soney  and  Wyatt  la  ths  M  toI.  of  Disraeli's  "Amenities  of  Literatare." 

'  This  pssm  was  written  about  1646,  wbaa  Surrey  was  imprisoaed  at  Windsor,  not  long  after  his 
ivtara  from  Boulogne.  See  notloe  of  his  lift.  "  It  is  a  poem."  says  Dr.  Nott, "  of  siagular  beauty, 
aad  aaj  be  raaked  among  the  most  peribet  compositions  in  our  language." 

s  The  woflds  "  child,"  "ehildlsb,"  "  ehitdhood,**  had  in  formar  times  a  mush  larger  meaning  than 
ib«7  now  have.  Botli  Chaooer  and  Spenssr  use  thsm  as  applied  to  "  early  manhood."  The  phrase, 
"shiMidfc  yean,**  thereftne,  sBsaas  to  describe  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Rlehmond  aad  khnself 
vtie  juBt  saterln^oB  manhood.  At  the  time  of  his  rssidenee  la  Windsor.  ISSi^  Sarrsy  waa  about 
illfataea  aad  the  Duke  of  Richmond  about  flftsea. 
t  *■!%  hova,"  Is  linfler  abouia  place  ia  expectntloa  or  hope:  same  as  **to  hover." 

6 
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With  eyes  cast  up  unto  the  Maiden's  tower,' 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  sftats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  ruOi* 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
Tlie  palme-play,*  where,  despoiled^  ibr  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  baitft  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.* 
The  gravel'd  ground,?  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helni,^ 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,^  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise; 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

Wliat  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delajrs. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  lo 

With  reins  avaiPd,*!  and  swift-ybreathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
Tlie  void  walls^  eke  that  harbor'd  us  each  night: 

Wherewith,  alas  I  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight ; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust; 
^  The  wanton  vblDl,^  the  divers  change  of  pk&y ; 

The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just. 

Wherewith  we  past  tlie  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes  1 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fere  f  ^ 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose; 

To  other  lief;  "*  but  unto  me  most  dear. 


1  •«  lliuden**  tower,**  Umt  part  of  the  ewtle  wbcro  tte  ladln  of  the  cout  had  tkeir  ■ponawnto. 

I  tach  toolw  and  entrentle*  as  mlfht  have  moved  tlgen  to  pity. 

•  "  PRimc-play.**  a  game  played  with  a  haU  and  hand,  ao  oallad  beoaoae  the  baO  waa  ha  with  tte 
palm :  It  was  also  played  with  the  bat,  and  similar  to  tennis. 

4  •*  Despoiled."  stripped  Ibr  the  game.  •  **  To  batt.**  to  aUure,  to  attract 

•  •*  Which  kept  the  leads  ahove.**  The  word  •«le«d  **  Is  nsed  by  old  writers  tor  a  fat  roof  ooverad 
with  lead,  and  the  plural  **  leads"  Is  ther^bre  probably  used  Ibr  the  walks  or  galleries  |ooTered  witb 
Issd)  around  the  upper  stories  of  the  holldlng,  where  the  ladles  might  sit  and  see  the  game  played  Ib 
saftsfy.  • 

7  "llie  gravel'd  ground,"  the  space  enclosed,  made  level  wtth  flne  graveL 

s  It  was  a  general  practice  among  ancient  knights  to  tie  to  their  helmets  a  sleeve  or  gloves  recdsed 
ftvm  their  lady-love,  which  they  wore  not  only  In  tilts  and  tournaments,  but  even  In  baMla. 

9  •'  Cheru"  Is  used  by  all  the  old  poets  Ibr  the  took,  the  expression  of  the  oountenance. 

10  •'  1  he  clothed  holts  with  green,"  the  high  hills  clothed  with  vcrdui«. 

II  "  Bdns  availed,"  mean  slackened,  so  as  to  allow  the  horse  to  go  at  fbll  speed. 

IS  "  Void  walls,"  the  waUs  of  those  chambers  now  deaoUdCk  whieh  wen  wont  eacn  n%tt  lo 
receive  us. 

U'*  Wanton  talk,"  playftd  eonversatlon.  The  word  "wanton"  was  osed  by  early  writen  aa 
daserlpUve  of  the  sporUveness  and  Innooenee  of  Infiincy.  U  '•Fere^"  oonpanlon. 

*  **  hk-V*  sp(>lled  also  krf  and  inw,  Is  an  adJocUve^  meaning  **dear."  The  person  here  aUadad  w 
by  Sorry  wan  probably  his  sister,  the  Lady  Mar>  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
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THE   FRAILTY    AND    H ITRTFTTLN E08   OV    BEAUTY. 

Brittle  beanty,  that  Nature  made  so  frail. 

Whereof  the  gifk  is  smalJ,  and  shorter  is  the  season; 
Flow'ring  to-fiaj,  to-morrow  apt  to  fail ; 

Tickle*  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
IVingeroiis  to  deal  >vith,  vain,  of  none  avail; 

Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  pcmson  f 
Slipperer  in  sliding  tlian  is  an  eel's  tail ; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,^  that  peril  doth  assail ; 

False  and  untme,  enticed  oft  to  treason ; 
Sn'my  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ah !  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
lliou  forest  as  the  fniit  that  with  the  frost  is  taken, 
To-day  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  shaken. 

IK   PmAISB   OF   HIS   LADY-LOVE   COMPARED  WITH   ALL  OTHERS. 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

Tliat  spent  your  bciasts  and  brags  in  VBio ; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say'n,* 

Tlian  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were; 
And  virtues  hatli  she  many  rao' 
Than  I  witli  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 

Tlie  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould, 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint:' 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  agaic" 

1  "Tkkle,**  iMTfiig  no  ftmvdatioii,  Habl«  to  raddcn  downfall.         S  "  Teuon"  lh«  plnnl  of  peat, 

'  nt  word  '*  gMMon,**  of  which  tho  doiiyatioa  if  unknown,  if  naod  by  tho  qiA  writora  with  difbr- 

•nt  fhndM  of  B«Aiiinff.    Spaator  oaplqjrf  it  la  tho  aento  of  **  rnro  and  nneommon."    Hore  It  Momf 

to  BMaa  "nwntliing  worth  ponewing:"  fra  tho*«onfl«  of  tho  paaiaft  la  "onoo  goMan  not  worth  pos> 


*  '*3«wol  of  jeopardy  ;**  that  it,  a  jewel  whioh  there  ia  much  danger  of  loaiag. 
^  Wafton  aaya  that  thia  ode  **  pomeaaea  almoot  the  eaae  and  gallantry  of  Waller ;  the  Tonifleatioa 
la  eoiraet,  tho  langnage  poliahed,  and  the  modulation  mnaioal.'* 
%  M  9^j*a**  fgir  tajf,  often  thna  naed  by  the  old  wrttert. 
T  To  *' paint"  la  Svrrey'a  age  meant  to  monid,  to  fenn  or  Ikahion  aa  the  aenliitor  doea4 
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Sith  Nature  thus  gnvc  her  the  praise 

To  be  the  chicfest  work  she  wrought  j 
In  faith,  methink  I  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

DKSCmPTION   Ot   SPRING.* 

Tlie  soote^  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  briiigB, 

With  green  hadi  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  liightingale  with  featliers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make^  hath  told  jier  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,^ 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete^  with  new  repaired  scale; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swifl  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale;* 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ;' 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

or   THB   HAPPY   LIFS    AND   THB   MEANS   TO   ATTAIN   IT* 

Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

Tlie  happy  life,  be  these,  I  And; 
Tlie  riches  left,  not  got  witli  pain ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

» 

Tlie  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife: 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance  * 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  faithfol  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night 
Content  thee  with  thine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 

1  "TUi  •OBBtt  Is  ptrhftpt  ilM  moit  baavtiful  fpcoimra  of  dcieriptlT*  po0ti7  in  e«r  liagVAg*.** — 
J>r.  JVbtt. 
I "  Soote"  WM  oontlirafld  In  nte  1on(  after  its  •nlwtitate  Moeef  wm  introdnovd. 

*  *'  Mak«,"  wywMjrm/Mn  with  wtaie. 

*  Hw  oh— intw  •xptricBoed  hy  thii  nnimal  bafora  h«  ihedB  hit  hont,  l««di  him  to  mb  hif  fore- 
hoftd  Agninflt  tho  pftling  of 'kho  park. 

*  "  Floto"  Is  not  /Uei,  to  '*  pMs  npidlj  \>j,"  bnt  nearsr  to  otir  "  float,"  sxeopt  tliat  it  uens  what 
■wims  throagh  th«  wator  as  woU  as  on  its  snrfisoo. 

*  This  was  not  oniy  tho  old  way  of  spoiling  tmaU,  bnt  also  of  pronoaneinf  it,  with  tho  long  <s,  as  in 
hale,  7  Mini^ss. 

■  This  lino  probably  moans,  a  "honsshold"  or  tuaUj  that  Is  not  ^  rsosnt  os(aUishi9ont»  and 
promisos  to  bo  of  duration. 
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HUGH  LATIMER.     1475—1556. 

Hcim  Latuob,  bishop  of  Woxoester,  was  bom  about  the  year  1475. 
Being  an  only  sod,  axxl  of  quick  paits^  his  fioher,  a  lespectable  yeoman,'  re- 
sotted  to  make  him  a  acfaolBT,  and  aAer  due  pzepazatioa  he  entered  Cam- 
bndge.  He  waa  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
Terled  by  Thomas  BUney,*  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  propagate  the 
opinioos  of  die  refbimeia.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  (1547 — 1553,) 
he  was  preeminent  among  bis  zealous  oontemporaries  in  spreading  the  doc- 
trines <^  the  Refomntion,  and,  in  caiQunction  with  Cranmer,  was  one  of  the 
pcindpal  instruments  in  efiecting  its  establishment  But  in  the  persecutions 
of  Maiy,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
Tsngeance.  He  might  have  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  given  him  seems  to  have  been  designed;  but  Latimer  liad  the  tme  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.  As  he  passed 
tfaioogfa  Smithfield  pn  his  way  to  London  after  liis  arrest,  he  exclaimed,  **This 
I^ace  has  knag  groaned  fiir  me."  After  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
in  reiusing  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
be  was  led  fbcth  to  his  horrid  death,  October  16,  1555. 

Widk  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
a  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  fellow 
mar^,  Nicholas  Ridley^  bishop  of  London.  On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 
Latimer  some  way  belbre;  but  he,  looking  back,  espied  Latimer  coming  after, 
and  said  to  him,  '*0  be  ye  there?'*  ''Yea,"  said  Latimer,  *^h&ve  after  as  fast 
as  I  can  fi>llow."  Ridley  fiist  entered  the  hsts,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit ; 
and  soon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison-garb.  Latimer  now  suffered 
the  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 
Being  ready,  he  fervently  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  then  delivered 
himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  ''Be  of 
good  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we  !^all  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England  as  I  mist  in  God  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Two 
fangs  of  gunpowder  were  fastened  under  his  arms,  the  explosion  of  which 
instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
seemed  to  gush  from,  his  heart,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  been 
diere  collected.  But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fertunato.  His  extremities  were 
ronswned  to  the  trunk  befere  the  fire  a^cted  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
gering anguish.* 

A    YEOMAN   OF   HENRT    SEVENTH'S    ITIME. 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  fann  of  3^.  or  4/.  hy  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  ao  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 

I  At  Int  himaelf  alto  a  RomUh  priwt:  but  b«  wms  ftflenranis  bnrnt  for  h«r«tj. 

s  *'  Xor  vtrt  the  labor*  and  eoniUoey  of  oar  raformon  at  all  inforior  to  thoio  of  the  earlj  propa* 
piloi*  of  the  Ooepel.  Wboever  hat  adnfred  th«  fliith  aad  heroto  eafliiringa  of  Ignatiat  or  Falyearp, 
met  look  wiOk  ao  lees  ntisfaetioa  on  thoee  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  Craoraer,  aad  Hooper.  It  it  impoe* 
fliUe  aat  to  Teaerate  their  glowiag  piety,  their  profound  hnmility,  their  patience  under  rafTeringe, 
their  praee*  of  God  under  dieireraee  and  priratione  of  9rwy  kind,  thair  prayen  for  their  peree* 
eeton,  their  exemplary  and  trinmphant  death."— £e4(»r«  om  PnganUm  and  ChriMtamitj/  twnpar«d^ 
by  Joha  Ireland.  D.  D.— a  raoil  admirable  work. 
E  6* 
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hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.     He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wagtjs.     I 
can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.     He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.     He  married  my 
sisters  with  5/.  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  thetn  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.     He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.     And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor*  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.     Where  he  3iat  now  hath  it,  payeth  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  princey 
for  himself,  nnr  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
OS  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.     I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS   EXAMINATION   BEFORE   THE   BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turmoiling ;  every  week  thrice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.     Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  Grod  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.     It  was  God  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.     At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
(o  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.     For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end  :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.     There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  all  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer :  I  pray  you,  master 
Latimer,  saith  he,  speak  out :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  ih*' 
chimney.     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  cliimncy 
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be\und  tbe  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answers,  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer;  1  could  never 
eiae  have  escaped  it.  The  question  was  this  :  Master  Jjatimes, 
do  YOU  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  been  suspected 
of  Lereay  ?  A  subtle  question,  a  very  subtle  Question.  There 
WBS  no  holding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  every  way  full  oi 
danger.  But  God,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  delivered  me  from 
their  hands. 

CAV8X   AND   EFFECT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preachers.     Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion  :  Ergo^  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion— a  goodly  ar- 
gument.    Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More's 
which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
her*<  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.     Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be}  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
8top|)ed  up  Sandwich  haven.     Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.    Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  kss  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com* 
pany.)     So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?     Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
teJi  aoy  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  It,  or  at  least- 
wise, more  than  any  man  here  assembled.     Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  no  man  here  m  this  company  any  thmg  near  unto  mine 
age.     Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
ter?    What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats 
that  stop  up  Sandwich  haven  ?     Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  Good-* 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (quoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterton-steepte,  and  I  may  remember 
irhen  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tcn- 
terton-steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haren ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CHEKE.    1514—1557. 

• 

Ih  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIII.  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Clieke  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty-sis 
years  of  age ;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  In 
1 544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,'  who,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  kni};ht- 
hood.  Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  persecuted  by  the  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  tlic  Tower, 
stript  c^his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  which 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts---**  Either  turn  or  burn."  His  religious  7.eal  was  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  now  r^ 
stored ;  but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
he  survived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  fony-tliree. 

The  period  in  which  Cheke  flourished  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  and  philological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clergy,  ultimately  pre* 
vailed  and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Before  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  and  often  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greatci 
precision,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  style  than  his  predecessors. 

His  works  were  numerous,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
(*  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  summer  of  1549  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
oat  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  The  rebels  in  the  western  part 
fiivored  the  papal  religion,  which  they  were  desirous  to  restore.  Thete  Sir 
John  address«ss  thus : 


I  To  tUs  MUtOB  •ttodet  In  one  of  hli  ■onncta: 

-fhf  Bfe  like  oun,  O  aoul  of  tlr  John  Chekc^ 
Hated  not  leamfnf  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thon  taaiiht*8t  Cambridge  and  Ktnf  Edward  Ovnk." 
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THE    NSW    AMD  THE  OLD  RELIOIOK   CONTRASTED. 

Ye  rise  for  religion.     What  religion  taught  you  that  ?    If  ye 
were  oflered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.     So  Chrial 
teacheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  fight.     If  ye  would  stand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  suflfer  like  martyrs;  and  ye  would  slay  like 
tyrants.     Thus  for  relinon,  ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  will 
follow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.     Why 
rise  ye  for  religion  T     Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  book  ? 
Yea,  have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  Gk)d'8  word  ?     But  the 
new  [religion^  is  difl!erent  from  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
hare  the  old.     If  ye  measure  the  old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  ye  measure  the  old  by  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 
£incies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.     Ye  will  have  the  old  stile. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taught,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?     Ye  will  have  that  the 
canons  do  establish.     Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 
VA  have  of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented ;  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 
desire.      And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Rome  afore  Christ  ? 
Men's  inventions  afore  Grod's  law  ?    The  newer  sort  of  worship 
before  the  older?     Ye  seek  no  religion;  ye  be  deceived;  ye  seek 
iradLtions.     They  that  teach  you,  blind  you ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.     Ii  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.     For  he  saith,  **  before  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am.*'    If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth. 
If  ye  seek  Uie  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.    If  ye  seek  ever- 
lasting life,  he  is  the  very  life.     What  religion  would  ye  have 
other   how  than  his  religion  ?     You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
again.     It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  vou  blind 
still.         •  •  *  *  •  *  * 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion]  which  God's  word 
establishetn,  the  primitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ?  Is 
It  not  truly  set  out  ?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos- 
tles used  ?  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com- 
mons, take  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerks  of  this  realm  have  t     ♦        ♦  «  ♦  • 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that  God  will 
be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God*s  spirit,  and  profitable  to  teach  the  truth. 
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JOHN  HEYWOOD.    Died  1565. 
TBB   DRAMA.^ 

Tbx  name  of  John  Heywood  introduces  us  at  once  to  that  department  of 
Literature,  in  which  the  English  have  excelled  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — the  Draasa.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  date  ibr  the  origin  of 
the  English  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  however,  we  must  make  ibur 
divisions — The  Miracle  Plays — die  Motal  Play»— the  Interludes  and  the 
Legitimate  Drama. 

Thb  MiRAOLB  Plats.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi- 
lization, most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment,  connsting  of  the  principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  ^e  history  of  the  saints ;  whence  they  were  called  Mira- 
cIm^  or  Miracle  Playt.  Some  of  their  subjects  were  The  Creation — ^The  Fall 
of  Man — The  Flood — Abraham^s  Sacrifice-— The  Birtli  of  Christ— >His  Bap- 
tism, &c  These  plajrs  were  acted  by  the  dej^,  and  were  under  their  in> 
mediate  management,  Ibr  they  maintained  that  they  vrete  fevorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  On  the  oontraiy,  the  language  and  the  representations  of 
these  plays  were  indecorous  and  pro&ne  in  the  highest  degree:  and  what 
must  have  been  die  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiasdcs  patronized  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollution  1  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  "the  good  old 
times,"  fi)r  "  times"  were  doubtless  far  worse  then  than  now. 

Moral  Plats.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  die  Drama  was  die  Moral 
Play,  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstract.  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Mira- 
cles, as  they  endeavored  to  convey  soimd  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  ibrth  the 
characteis,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  the  DeviL  He  \%'bs  renderecf  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  leam  that  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  haiiy,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  Ibr  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  prool|  is  evident  fixim  the 
ciroumstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
Ibr  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thus,  what  vrould  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  litde  entertaining. 

1  We  BOW  •Bter  vpon.thc  age  of  Qneen  Elisabeth,  and  I  cannot  but  Insert  here  the  following  fine 
remark*  from  the  18th  toI.  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew :— "  We  oannot  reeiit  the  opportanlt/  of  here 
■ayittf  a  word  or  two  of  a  elaat  of  writen,  whom  we  hi^  long  worshipped  in  eeeret  with  a  eort 
•f  idolatrone  Tenermtion,  and  bow  flad  ottoe  more  brought  forward  a*  eandidatei  for  pahlie  applaoee. 
The  era  to  whieh  they  belong,  indeed,  haa  alwayi  appeared  to  at  by  far  the  brightest  in  the  history 
•f  Eni^ish  literatnre,  or  iadeed  of  humaa  intelleot  and  oapadty.  There  BOTor  was,  aaywhere,  aajr 
thing  like  the  sixty  or  saTonty  yean  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elisabeth's  reiga  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  Ib  poiat  of  real  foroe  and  originality  of  gentos.  neither  the  age  of  Ferielea,  nor 
the  age  of  Angastus,  aor  the  timee  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  eome  at  all  into  oompariaoa; 
for,  ia  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  titeaamea  of  almost  all  the  Tory  great  mea  that  this  aatioa  has 
erer  produced, — the  names  of  Shakapeare,  and  Baeon,  and  Speaser.  and  Sidaey,  and  Hooker,  4nd 
Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  M iltOB,  and  Cndwerth,  and  Hobbes,  and  maay 
ethers ;— mea,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  taleats  and  aeoomplishments,  bnt  of  rast  eompaia 
and  reach  of  understand  lag,  aad  of  minds  truly  oraatiTe  and  original ;— not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings ;  but  makiag  raat 
sad  snbeta&tial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taate  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  em- 
pl4yed,~and  enlarging,  to  an  iaeredible  aad  uaparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  snd  the  reeoureeo 
of  the  humaa  Ihenlties. 
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Ijitbrludbs.^  Tho  Interludes  were  something  between  the  Moral  Plays 
and  the  modem  Diama.  The  Mored  Plays  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  (142'2 — 1401.)  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIL  (1485—1509)  they 
flomished  in  all  their  gk>zy,  and  continued  in  £>rce  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and 
keep  alive  die  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  diem  widi 
maxal  truthis  dian  a  being  wlio  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  tnind.  The 
substitution  of  these  Sx  the  symbolical  characters,  gradually  took  place  dui^ 
ing  the  earlier  pait  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  before  its  close  the  English 
diarao,  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare;  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Mrriters  of  Interlude*  was  John  Hey  wood,  or  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  **Men7  John  Heywood.**  He  was  a  native  of 
London,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  studied  for  some  time  at 
Oxfoid,  bat  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  was  of  a  social,  festive  genius,  the 
ftvnrite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  who 
were  delighted  with  his  diamatic  representadons.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
iLe  latter  should  have  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Heywood  exposed,  in  terms 
of  great  severi^,  the  vicious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  play  which  per- 
haps best  illustrates  the  genius  of  Hejrwood,  is  that  called  the  "FouB  P*B," 
%rhich  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Palmer,*  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticaiy,*  and  a 
Pedler.  Four'  such  knaves  afibrded  so  humcrnus  a  man  as  Heywood  was, 
abundant  matexials  for  satire,  and  he  has  improTecl  them  to  some  advantage. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boasts  c^  his  peregrinatkma,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shiines. 
This  boasting  was  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  that  he  has 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 
tibe  otgect  of  his  joumey — the  pardon  of  his  sins — at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well, 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  shall  do, 
Thou^  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericha 

The  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  thus  disparaged,  and  he  thus  exclaims 
to  ^le  impostor,  the  relio-vender: 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never, 

Tlut  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

The  Pardoner  then  rails  at  the  folly  of  pilgrimages,  and  asserts  in  sboog 
tenns  the  virtues  of  his  spiritual  nostrums; 

With  small  Cost,  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Poticary  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit 
Of  what  aviul  are  all  the  wanderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
until  the  soul  is  separated  fiom  the  body?    And  who  sends  so  many  into  the 

1  A  *f«e1es  of  fluno*,  so  eaUad  b«oaiiM  th«/  w«Te  pUjad  nt  the  uUtrtaU  r^fttiHv^, 
S  £tm7  nJsMr  vms  »  Fflgrim.  bat  wrj  PUfrim  wm  not  %  I^lvior.  The  Pilfrim  so  oallad  wm  ob« 
wk»  iiAd  Ticitad  aaj  foraign  thore,  and  who  on  hia  ratum  vora  aome  bndga.  peonllnr  to  tha  pl«o« 
Tiaitad.  TImmo,  for  Inatnnoa.  vho  Tiaitad  Iha  atntaa  of  Si.  Jnmea  »t  Snntiago  (Spain)  wore,  on  thalr 
iitnn,  tb«  aenllop-aholl  ao  ft«qaant  in  that  natgfabonrhood.  Bat  tha  term  Pialmor  waa  nppUad  to 
Ukoaa  onlj  who  had  rtaited  tha  holj  placaa  of  Pitlaatina,  in  tokan  of  whiob  ha  bora  in  hia  hnt  %  aninU 
partJaa  af  tb«  pnlm,  whieh  ao  mnoh  aboanda  in  that  raglon. 
S  In  onilj  tlBoa  tho  apotheoary  and  phyalelan  wora  anltad  In  tho  aama  poraon. 
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other  world  as  the  apothecary?  £xcept  such  as  may  !iappeii  to  be  liange^. 
(which,  lor  any  tiling  he  knows,  may  be  the  fate  of  tlie  Palmer  and  Par- 
doner,) who  dies  by  any  otlier  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary?  As,  there* 
fore,  it  is  he,  he  says,  who  fills  heaven  with  inmates,  who  is  so  much  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ?  The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  asks  what 
is  the  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  tlie  use  of  an  apotliecary,  even 
should  he  kill  a  tiiousand  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  ? 
And  what,  retorts  the  other,  would  be  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons  round 
die  neck,  unless  people  died  ?  The  Poticary,  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  tho 
three,  concludes  that  all  of  them  are  revues,  when  the  Pedler  makes  liis  ap> 
pcarance. 

He,  like  his  companions,  commends  his  wares.  How  can  there  be  any 
love  without  courtship  ?  And  how  can  women  be  won  without  such  tempt- 
ing gifts  as  are  in  his  sack  ? 

Who  liveth  in  love  and  love  would  win. 
Even  at  tliis  pack  he  must  begin. 

He  then  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy:  but  the  churchmen 
of  that  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  die  Poticary  is  no  less  cunning. 
At  length  the  Pardoner  reverts  to  die  subject  of  conversation  when  the  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  states  the 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  surprise<l  that  tlie  profession  of  an  apotliecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  diinks 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one ;  but  the  other  assures  him  he  is 
under  a  mistake ;  Uiat  the  Poticary  is  tlie  most  useful,  and  for  tliis  notable 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feels  that  his  "  conscience  is  ready,"  all  be  hms 
to  do  is  to  send  for  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  ii^eAilness,  the 
Pedler  proposes  diat  the  other  three  sliall  strive  for  die  mastery  by  lying,  and 
that  the  greatest  lieur  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest  The  task  he 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  die  Pardoner 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  but  the  Palmer  is  to  be 
victorious,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words : — 

Yet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  while  j 

And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough, 

In  Christendom  but  I  liave  been  Uiorough : 

And  diis  I  would  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  thousand : 

Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been, 

Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience, 

Any  one  woman  out  of  padence. 

Nothing  can  exceed  die  surprise  of  the  other  three  at  diis  astounding  asser- 
tion, except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  express — unwillingly 
yet  involuntarily-— the  Palmer's  superiority  in  the  "■  most  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lying." 

Poticarff.    By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie ! 
Pardoner,  I  never  heard  a  greater — by  our  Lady  I 
Pedler,      A  greater !  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  great  ? 

And  w  endfc  the  old  imcrhide  of  «  Merry  John  Heywood,"  of  the  "  Four  P's  " 
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JOHN  STILL. 

AND    HIS    GAIMER   GURTON^S    NEEDLE. 

To  Jo^Jl  Still,  master  of  arts  of  Christ^s  College,  Cambridge,  njicl  subse- 
ipKntly  archdeacon  of  Sudbtuy,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  as- 
cribed the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  It  was  first  acted  in  1566, 
and  was  printed  in  1575,  under  the  following  title:  "A  ryght  pitliy,  pleasant, 
end  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Gurton's  Nedle ;  played  on  tlie  stage 
not  kmge  ago  in  Christens  Colledge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Mr.  S.,  master 
of  an."  As  tlie  first  comedy  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
independent  of  its  meriL  But  it  has  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  is  written 
in  liiyme.  The  humor  is  broad,  familiar,  and  grotesque.  Tlie  characters 
■re  sketched  vriili  a  strong,  tliough  coarse  outline,  and  are  to  the  Last  con- 
fisteniiy  supported.  Some  of  the  language,  however,  and  many  of  the  inci* 
dents,  are  such  as  give  us  no  very  iavorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
timc%  when  the  most  learned  and  polished  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  a 
university,  coitld  listen  widi  delight  to  dialogue  often  tinctured  with  phrases 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  But, 
■s  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  die  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

The  characters  consist  of  Dicoon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  on  stolen  bacon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  (jammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Chat, 
two  brawling  old  wives ;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest  who 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  tithe-pig ;  and  Gib, 
die  caL     The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  tlie  Gammer's  only  needle, 

A  little  thing  with  an  hole  in  tlie  end,  as  bright  as  any  siller, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

The  disaster  happens  while  the  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
her  man  Hodge.     In  the  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  the  cat,  who  is  no  tin- 
hnportant  personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Gammer's  serenity  by  making 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.     Tlie  Gammer,  in  a  passion,  throws  the 
before-mentioned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instrument  of 
female  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost     After  a  fruitless  search  in  all  ima* 
ginable  places,  Dicoon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  tliat  tliis  affair  would  afibrd  some 
sport,  straightway  hies  him  to  Dame  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Grammer  Gur- 
ton has  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.     He  next  applies  to  the  Gammer, 
and  TOWS  he  saw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  the  Gammer's  door. 
This  brings  the  two  old  ladies  together.     Tlie  one  accuses  the  other  of  steal- 
ing her  goods,  and  from  words  they  soon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorious.     In  tliis  extremity  the  Gammer  applies  for  relief 
to  the  curate,  Doctor  Rat     Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
Inamed  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Ciiat> 
boose,  when  he  will  see  her  at  work  with  the  aforesaid  needle.     Meaiiwhilb 
Diccon  gives  Dame  Cliat  notice  that  Hodge  will  that  night  pay  an  cvil-inu*n 
tkmed  visitation  to  her  poultry.     The  dame  accordingly  prei)ares  for  his  re* 
ception,  and  instead  of  the  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  door-bar,  wielded 
lyy  the  masculine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  \)e  Hodge,)  to  the 
no  small  detriment  of  the  said  Doctor's  skull.     To  the  baily  Gnmmer  Gurtou 
has  now  recourse;  when,  af>er  a  long  argument,  the  author  of  the  misohiof  is 
diioovered,  and  enjoinp<l  h  ceiiain  curemony  by  way  of  expiation;  and  as  a 
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preliminary  step,  gives  Hodge  a  smart  thump  on  a  part  of  his  person,  that,  to 
the  recipient's  great  discomfiture,  leads  to  tlie  detection  of  Uie  invaluable 
needle,  which  it  seems  had  been  securely  loilged  in  that  aforenientionocl 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Gammer  had  been  at  work. 

Hodge's  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  needle,  and  Ids  attempt 
to  elicit  a  friendly  spark  from  Gib's  eyes  to  help  him  to  light  his  candle,  is 
described  witli  great  humor. 

The  Gammer's  boy  says: — 

Gammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  look  in  but  at  tlie  door, 

And  see  how  Hodge  lietli  tombling  and  tossing  amids  tlie  floor, 
Raking  there, — some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes  dead, 
Where  there  is  not  one  spark  so  big  as  a  pm's  head : 
At  last  in  a  dark  comer  two  sparks  he  tliought  he  sees, 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else,  but  Gib  our  cat's  two  eyes. 
Puf}',  quod  Hodge,  tliinking  thereby  to  have  tire  without  doubt; 
Witli  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  tlie  fire  went  out ; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  as  they  were  before, 
With  that  tlie  sparks  appeared  even  as  tliey  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fir«)  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  wink ; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  turn. 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  therefore  would  not  bum: 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pinss 
And  Hodge  he  liied  him  af\er,  till  broke  were  both  his  shins. 

And  BO  ends  the  humorouB  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.     1516—1568. 


Tux  name  of  Roger  Ascham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literature 
He  was  born  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.'  That  he  was  pre-eminently  skilled  in  tlie  Greek  laii- 
guage,  is  evident  from  tlie  fact,  that  a  few  years  after  he  left  tlie  University  he 
was  invited  by  Sir  John  Clieke  to  become  preceptor  of  the  learned  languages  to 
Elizabetli ;  which  office  he  discharged  for  two  years  with  great  credit  and  satis> 
facdon  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupiL  Soon  after  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  tliree  years  in  Gennany.  On  his  return  he  wan 
selected  to  All  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the  deatli  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  tlie  University.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
immediately  distinguished,  and  read  with  tlie  queen,  some  hours  every  day 

1  ••  AaclMm  entered  Cambrldfc  at  a  time  wben  the  iMt  great  reTolution  of  the  IntcUecttiBl  world 
was  filling  eTery  academical  mmd  with  ardor  or  anxiety.  The  destnicUon  of  the  Con»tantlnopolltaa 
empire,  (14M,)  had  drlTen  the  Oreeki  with  their  language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the  art 
of  prlnUng  had  made  the  hooka  easily  atUlnable.  and  Oreek  now  began  to  tw  taught  In  England, 
tlie  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already  filled  all  the  nations  of  '.he  Romish  communion  with  contro- 
versy ana  dUscnslon.  New  studies  of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  fbund  employment  tor 
aU  vbo  were  desirous  of  truth,  or  amblUons  of  fiime.  Learning  was  at  that  Ume  prosecuted  with 
that  eagcmcM  and  pcraevervnee  which  In  this  Mge  of  indliTerence  and  dissipation  it  Is  not  fasy  to 
oonceiTe.  To  teach,  or  to  learn,  was  nt  once  the  business  and  the  plensnrc  of  acodcnilcal  life;  and 
an  emulation  of  study  was  raised  by  Chefce  mid  Sniltii.  to  which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  ow«a 
many  advaiitagva,  without  remcnil>crlng  or  knowing  p»  bvneflic-tors."  Head— Johnson's  **  LMe  of 
▲admm,"  xll.  SM,  of  Murphy's  edttion. 
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in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Izinguages.  In  this  officCf  and  in  that  of  Latin  Secre- 
laiy,  he  continued  at  court  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1568,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Ascham  are  the  « Toxophilus "  and  "The 
School  Master."  The  Toxophilus*  is,  as  its  name  uiiportSi  a  treatise  upon 
archly ;  and  the  main  design  of  Ascham  in  writing  it  was  to  apologize  for 
the  zeal  w^ith  v^hich  he  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  shooting,  and  to 
show  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art  in  all  nations  aud  at  all  times,  and  its 
acknowrledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en- 
gaging pastime  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  dialogue  form, 
the  speakers  being  Toxophilus,  a  lover  of  archery,  and  Philologus,  a  student 
After  a  very  graceful  introduction,  Toxophilus  proceeds  to  show  that  some 
relaxation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  "  sadde  matters  of  the  minde,*' 
a  position  Avhich  the  studious  Philologus  endeavors  to  controvert' 

Philologus. — ^How  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  either 
of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing 
this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  remt  nber,  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earhest,  and  come  iatost  home,  and  are 
content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 
field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the 
harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  nooti  time  of  the  day, 
or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 
Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

Toxophilus, — For  contrarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  hus- 
band at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  corn.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
very  evil  faule.*  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus 
your  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  huB» 
band,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.     And  surely  the  best  wits 


1  From  awM  fr«fo«),  *'«  bow."  And  Mi!"  f^*S)i  **•  friend.**  Ttw  original  Utle  maa  ttrass- 
"TOxophllui,  the  Bcbole  or  FutlUona  oi  ShooUnge,  contayncd  In  H  Booke*.  Written  by  Knfecr 
AKham  U44,  and  now  newly  penued.  Pleasaunt  for  all  Qcntlemcn  and  Yeomen  of  Englanda^  lt>r 
Ibeyr  paaUiiM  to  reade,  and  iirofitabte  fbr  theyr  u»e  to  toUowe,  both  In  Warre  and  Peace." 

t  Pot  an  admirable  erttlclam  of  the  works  of  Bogcr  Ancham,  ace  ReiroapectiTe  Sevlew,  w.  It ; 
itaa,  ioluiaoa*a  life,  Jaat  quoted  flrom :  alaot  a  well-wrUtcn  life  In  Hartley  Colerldga'a  "livwof  Oia- 
Nocthema  '■  •  Produce. 
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to  learning  must  needs  have  much  recreation  and  easing-  from  iheir 
book^  or  else  they  mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting*,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when^  the  base  and  dull  string  need- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  work  also  goes  fully  into  tlie  practical  part  of  tlie  art,  so  that  the 
■*  Schole  for  Shootinge"  is  a  complete  manual  of  arcbcry,  containing  not  only 
^  a  learned  history  of  the  art,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
'^*  utility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  the 
species  of  goose  from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked 
for  the  shaft  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 
manner: — 

IN   PRAISE   OF   THE    GOOSE. 

Toxophilus. — Yet  well  fare  the  gentle  goose,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities !  For  the  goose  is 
man's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.  What 
praise  soever  is  given  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  How  well  doth  the  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table  J 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed  !  How  fit,  even 
as  her  feathers  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing. 

Fhilologua. — ^Indeed,  Toxophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  you 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  been 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it. 

Toxophilus, — The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  much  be- 
cause a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  for  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,*  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese ;  and  surely  if  1  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  hath  made  us  flee  too  fa]p  from  our  matter. 

But  Ascham  had  another  object  in  writing  the  Toxophilus:  it  was  with  tlie 
-view  of  presenting  to  ttie  public  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  correct 
£lngluk  style  tlian  that  to  which  they  htul  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and 
witli  tlie  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  tlie  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vernacular  language.^ 
Consequently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  English  in 


1  WhereM.  >  Mot*. 

t  Mftj  be  uoi,  in  hi«  kind  and  ben«vol«n(  hewt,  h*T«  had  anotfaar  inotiTe  in  writiaf  Um  Tozophi- 
his,  namaly,  to  dirort  aUantion  of  tho  pooplo  from  many  of  tho  barbaroat  apoita  vhioh  oxitUd  la 
Ua  daj.  raeb  aa  bear-baltinf  and  bnll-baitinf .  It  ia  on  reoord  thafe  Qaeen  Eliiahoth,  mmd  after  dM 
aacoadad  the  throne,  entertained  the  Freneh  ambaaeadon  with  baar  and  ball-baitiac.  ft&d  itood, 
kanelf,  a  epoetatreee  of  the  amnaemeat  antil  six  in  the  eveninf ! 
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pRwe  oompontion ;  and  was  among  the  first  to  rc>ject  the  use  of  foreign  words 
and  idjoms;  a  fiishion  w'hich,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  YIII^  began  to  be  very 
prevalent.     The  fbllnwing  is 

HIS    APOLOGY    FOR   WRrFINO    IN    ENGLISH. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
hand,  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  him,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest 
for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
Tiie  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tongue  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  my  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur- 
therance to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue, 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
and  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
English  :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying,  Who  will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?  Truly 
(ouoth  1}  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
il  you  put  maivesye^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  other  principal  work  of  Roger  Xschain  is  hid  "  School  Master/'*     Of 

S  TYf  titia  ic,  "TIm  Sehool  Master,  «r  plain  and  parfeei  w%j  of  toaehlng  ohUdran  to  nndantand, 
vfHa,  and  apaak  the  Latin  toafoa;  bnt  •paoialljr  pnrpoiad  ftir  the  prlTate  bringing  vp  of  jonth  In 
gantleman  and  noMonimi'a  honaes,  and  oommodiona  alaofor  all  raoh  aa  have  forgot  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  wottld  bjr  thenMolToa.  and  vithout  a  echool  maater,  in  short  time  and  with  email  pains,  reeorer  a 
•nlBcient  babilltj  to  nnderstand,  write,  and  speak  Latin."  One  of  the  most  curious  titles  of  old 
Wioks  is  the  fbUowing,  which  I  will  give  In  tnU  for  the  humor  of  it. 

"Drlnke  and  Weleome:  or  the  famous  Historic  of  the  most  part  of  Drinks  in  use  now  in  the  king- 
deates  of  Orsat  Brlttaine  and  Ireland :  with  an  especiall  declaration  of  the  potency,  rertoe,  and  ope- 
tation  ef  our  English  Ale:  With  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  Waters,  from  the  Ocean  Sea  to  the 
tssiBS  of  a  Woman.  Am  also,  the  causes  of  all  sorts  of  Weather,  faire  or  foule,  sleet,  raine,  haile, 
ttmfi,  anew,  fofg&M,  miiti»  raponrs,  clouds,  stormea.  windes,  thunder  end  lightning.    Compiled  ftrst 
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thifs l^r.  Johnson  says:  "It  is  conceivetl  with  great  vigor,  and  finished  with 
great  accuracy :  and  perlm[>s  contains  tlie  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages.'*     He* thus  recommends  an 

INTERMIXTURE    OF    STUDY   AND   EXERCISE 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  time,  fitly  appointed,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  hy  reading  the  knowJedg^e   of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  dehght 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.      And  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noble  city  of  Athens,  justly  com- 
mended of  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  consideration, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning'  to 
theif  youth.     For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
dancmg,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments ;  Pallas   aJso   was 
lady  mistress  in  wars.    Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  that 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  comely 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom  ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Csesar,  the 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.     And   Pallas  was   no  more   feared    in 
wearing  wKg'Wft,*  than  she  was  praised  for  choosing   Oltvatn;' 
whereby  shineth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  governor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  city  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

Tliat  the  schoolmaster  wbb  not  so  well  rewarded  at  this  period,  notwith- 
standing  the  high  value  pinced  on  clat>sical  literature,  may  he  drawn  from 
the  following  complaint  of  Adcliam,  on 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NEGLECTED  EDUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  ofl^er  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  an<^  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it 
should  ;  for  he  suflfereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  their 
children.' 

In  Uie  high  Dutch  tongne,  by  the  pftlnefnll  and  indattrlons  ITuIdrick«  Van  8p«ag1e ;  a  fpramnuUicaU 
brever  of  Liib«ek:  and  now  moat  learnedly  enlarged,  amplified,  and  translated  into  English  proat 
and  verae:  By  John  Taylor,  London:  Printed  by  Ann*  GrifBn,  1637,  4io." 

I  The  iEgie,  the  ableld  of  iMinerva. 

s  The  oliTe,  which  she  la  laid  to  hare  prodaced,  and  thus  had  the  right  to  give  her  name  (Athene) 
to  Athena. 

*  How  tma  U  it,  and  ever  moat  be— "as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap." 
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DANGERS   OF  FOREIGN    TRAVEL. 

I  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy  gentlemen 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  un- 
twine from  the  mast  of  God's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  God,  returned  out  of 
Italy  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  1 
know  divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  manners,  but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
live  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  they  went  abroad.       »  »  •  • 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy.  •  •  »  If  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man; what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  hi ra,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, Englese  IlalianalOy  e  un  Diabolo  incamato :  that  is  to  say, 
"  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."        #••#«« 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
aied,  1  will  plainly  tell  him  :  "  He  that  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italy." 
That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters  ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 
Then  they  hive  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  TuDy's 
OtBces,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
siorv  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly;  in  place, again,  mockers 
of  botll  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme : 

Now  new,  now  old,  now  both,  now  neither; 

To  9«rv»»  the  wMrl(r«  cnurso..  they  can*  not  n'jih  >«rhe.ther. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.     1554—1686. 

•*  Few  characters,"  says  an  able  writer,'  "  appear  so  well  fitted  to  eju:ite 
enthusiastic  admiration,  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  tlie  90com- 
plifihments  which  youtliful  ardor  and  universality  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
bestow ;  delighting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts  by  the 
fiucination  of  his  address ;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  liis  proficiency, 
and  the  ladies  enraptured  witli  hb  grace ;  and  communicating,  wUerever  be 
went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  gladne&s  he  was  and  well  deserved  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  rare  a  union  of  attraction,  so  unac- 
customed a  concentration  of  excellence,  such  a  compound  of  military  renown 
with  literary  distinction,  and  courtly  refinement  with  noble  frankness,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  eyery  heart,  and  secured  hiin,  ut  once,  universal  sympathy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  born  in  1554.     At  tlie  age  of  tliirteen  he  entered  Oxford,  and  on 
leaving  the  University,  though  only  eighteen,  conmienced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  [K>pish  massacre  of  Sl  Bartliolch 
mew,  on  tlie  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  and  took  refuge  -with  many 
others  at  the  liou^e  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  at  that  time  ambassadoi*  there 
from  England.     Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued  his  route  tli rough  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  was  80on  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  aiiibuspador  to  V^ienna,  where,  though  go 
yoimg,  ho  acquitted  liimitelf  with  great  credit.     In    1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.     Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  his  sense 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  coiuitry,  led  him  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the 
retnonstnince  of  Elizabeth  against  the  pro]X)sal,  **  who,"  says  tlie  historian, 
"*  refuse<l  to  further  t)ic  advancement,  out  of  fear  that  she  should   lose  the 
jewel  of  her  times." 

Tlie  United   Provinces   having  previously  declared  their  independence, 
England  rcsolveil  to  Rssiat  them  to  throw  ofil  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1580, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  as  general  of  the  horse.     On  tlie  22d 
nf  September  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmi<ili  near  Zutphen,  Sidney  beat  a  superior 
ibrce  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  encountered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
Afior  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  another,  nnil  continued 
to  fight  till  he  received  his  death-wound.     Tlie  anecdote  recorded  of  him  in 
his  dying  moments,  tliough  it  has  been  told  a,  thousand  timef*,  must  ever  lie 
repeated  when  Sidneys  character  is  considered;  eviiunng,  as  it  does,  cliu- 
racteristics  infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  tlian  all  the  glory  ever 
acquired  in  the  bloody^  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  lie 
considered  tlie  dingracefiU  and  wicked  work  of  tlie  battle-field.     After  he  hod 
received  his  deatli- wound,  being  overcome  with  diirst  from  cicessive  bleed- 
Jig,  he  called  for  drink.     It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  tlie  mO' 
jncnt  he  v/tis  liAing  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carrieil  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  Hxed  his  ryc:^  eagerly  upon  it.     Siiliicy,  seeing  this,  instantly 
aclivered  it  to  hiiii,  with    thi;»e   meniorublc  words:  ^lliy  necessity  is  yet 
Qreaiter  than  mine."     All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  death,  and  volumes 
uf  laments  and  elegies  were  {toured  forth  in  all  languages.' 

1  Hn:  BetrotpecUvo  Review,  U.  1,  nnd  s.  U;  rIm  Uie  QuarteriTi  1*  ST. 

t  Lord  Brook  rayn  of  hitii,  ihnt  "hU  end  wm  not  wriUnff,  even  while  he  wrote;  nor  his  knowlcdffi 
ivtfiiided  fbr  tablra  or  Hchool»i  but  both  hit  wit  nnd  iinJiTnUirUliiic  bent  upon  hia  heftrt  to  m&kc  liMr 
■«lf  and  oihen,  not  tii  word»  ot  opltilon,  but  in  llic  and  ftcttoii,  f^^oj  nnd  greaL** 
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Sir  Riilip  Sidney's  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  two  prose  works— the 
*  Aicadia^'  and  the  «  Defence  of  Poesy.''  He  wrote  a  few  sonnets,  but  though 
ttiey  contain  much  that  is  truly  poetical,  they  are  disfigured  by  conceits.  That 
•To  Sleep"  is  the  best  of  them.  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prose j*  and  as  a 
prose  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  time.> 

The  •«  Arcadia"  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  callctl  the  heroic  and  the 
pastoral  romance.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  that  province  of  the 
Feloponnesiis,  celebrated  in  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  slieplierds,  and  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Mu3id<Miia  and  Pyrocles  are  tlie  heroes  of  the  lomance,  and  are  united  to- 
gedier  in  a  fimi  league  of  friendship.  They  go  fbrtli  in  quest  of  adventuresi, 
and  aAer  killing  the  customary  quantum  of  giants  and  monsters,  set  sail  for 
Greece^  The  ship  b  wrecked,  and  Musidorus  is  thrown  upon  the  shores  of 
I^aoonxa.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  ofier  to  conduct  him  to  Kalan- 
ier,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  prorince  north  of  Laconia.  As  they 
enter  into  Arcadia,  its  beautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidorus. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ARCADIA. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
stately  trees :  humble  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  ail  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds :  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleating  oratory  craved  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  smgine,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  hex 
▼oice-rousic.  x 

After  being  at  the  house  of  Kalander  a  few  days,  Pyrocles  mysterioosly 
arrives.  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters,  with  whom,  of  course, 
Am  two  young  heroes  lall  in  love.  The  ff^llowing  is  a  description  of  their 
characters: — 

PAMELA    AND   PHILOCLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela: 
methought  love  played  in  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela's :  methought  Philociea^s  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  pei^ 
suaded  as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence, 

1  Oowper  Tery  felieitomly  etina  him  a  "warbler  of  poetle  proM ;"  and  he  hiioMlf  laji,  in  hie  "De- 
•nce  of  Poeaj.'*  "It  ia  not  rhyming  and  Teniiig  that  maketh  pooej:  one  maj  be  a  poet  withovt 
vertittf.  and  a  reraifler  wtthoat  poetry." 

>  I  tay  tbie  noCwithataading  the  critioiimi  of  Haxlitt,  aa  ungeneroiii  aa  they  art  nigtiat  See  his 
**  Leotares  ea  the  Draaulio  LiteniaTe  of  the  Age  of  Eltiabeth." 
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and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seems  thai 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  :  Philoclea  so  bashfuJ,  as 
thouffh  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  sbe  was  aware : 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance;  in  short, 
?uch  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  (bllowing  is 

A  DESCRIPnON   OF   A   STAO-H0NT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing  them  with  pleasuut  discoursing — how  well  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights ;  that  the  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect 
of  his  thinking.  .Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
A  rcadia  was  changed  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
whci-e  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  beat 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  and  with 
horn?  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  slag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender 
fonification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for, 
howsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another,  and  some- 
times believing  the  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 
S their  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  then 
[enounced  war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any  man  would 
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perceive  therein  some  kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  wooditien 
did  find  a  music.  Then  delight  and  varitety  of  opinion  drew  the 
korsexpen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and 
horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
through  all  his  quarters ;  and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 
driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 
as  if  iiom  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
a  parley. 

Alter  passing  through  many  severe  trials  of  their  love,  tlie  two  princesses 
are  married  to  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles,  and  so  ends  tlie  •*  Arcadia." 

The  other  great  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  «» Defence  of  Poesy," 
which  may  be  tmly  pronounced  tu  be  die  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
tnithful  essay  upon  the  subject  in  our  language,  and  one  from  which  many 
have  borrowed,  widiout  acknowledging  their  obligations.'  **h  may  be 
regarded  as  a  logical  discourse,  from  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
there  u*itU  a  few  of  the  more  flowery  parts  of  eloquence,  but  everywhere 
keeping  in  view^  the  main  objects,  indeed,  of  all  logic  and  eloquence— proof 
and  persuasion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  that  conviction  upon  others :  to  im- 
press it,  hoixrever,  in  a  manner  tliat  sliall  render  it  not  merely  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  but  a  settled  belief  of  the  reason  and  judgment.*' ^  In  what  a  skill- 
fill  and  highly  eloquent  manner  does  he  contrast^ "  Poesy"  with  all  the  other 
■Its  and  sciences,  in  his 

CHARACTER    OF   THE    POET. 

There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  for  its.  principal  ohject,  without  which  they  could  not 
consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  do\vn 
what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
and  urithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
musician,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
of  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  you  shall  not 
err.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  the 
roles  of  speech,  and  the  rhetorician  and  logician,  considering 


1  *ne  grwat  pniae  of  ■dney  In  this  treatlw  la,  that  he  has  shown  the  capacity  of  the  SngUab  lan- 
fancv  fir  sptftt,  -variety,  gractoas  Idiom,  and  mascaUne  flrmnees."  Bead— KUhun*t  **Xntrodiicflloii 
toOwUtenrtafeof  Xnrope."  t  RatroepcctlTe  Brvlew  x.«. 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  prove  and  p€  rsuadc,  thereon  give  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  are  slill  compassed  within  the  circle  of  a  nues- 
tion,  according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigneth 
the  nature  of  man's  body,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help- 
ful to  it.  And  the  metaphysic,  though  it  be  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  efTectf 
into  another  natur<f ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit.     Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  n)ake 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is  brazen,  the 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.     Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  tho 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  heavenly 
Maker  of  that  maker, ^  who»  having  made  man  to  his  own  like- 
ness, set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
the  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  argumeiits  to  the  incredulous  of  that 
first  accursed  fall  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  he  contrasteth  the  Philosopher,  the  Historian,  and  the  Poet;  *^ 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
rither  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stand- 

1  The  word  poel  means  tnalser.  b«I  og  from  th«  GrMk  voii\rrfi^  (poieta)  "ft  mftkor,""  ft  po«t "  H«do« 
Warton  rem*rki, "  Th«  man  of  rhjrmct  may  b«  easHy  found ;  trat  tho  genuine  poel^  of  ft  lirelj.  plaftle 
imagination,  the  true  xakeh  or  cbrator,  ii  so  nneommon  a  prodigy,  that  one  Ii  almost  tempted  to 
•abeoribe  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  rayi,  that  of  all  the  nnmbert  of  mankind  that 
live  within  the  enmpaie  of  a  thousand  j-ears,  for  one  man  that  Is  bom  eapable  of  making  a  great 
poet,  there  may  be  a  thonsand  born  capable  of  malcing  as  great  generals,  or  ministers  of  state,  m 
the  most  renowned  in  ttory. "—Eiuay  on  Pope,  i.  111. 

*  One  cannot  fail  to  see  many  of  these  sftme  ideas  in  the  first  lecture  of  tbftt  most  InttructiTe  book, 
fiishop  Lowth's  "  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry." 
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eth  80  upon  the  abstract  and  general,  that  liappy  is  that  man  who 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  can  apply  what  he 
doth  understand.     On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  he,  hut  to  v/hat  is — to  the 
particular  truth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things— 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.     Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  inrhatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  he  done,  he 
gireth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  hy  some  one  hy  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poseth  it  was  done ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
particular  example.     A  perfect  picture,  I  say, — for  he  yieldeth  to 
th^Mwers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth. — So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  virtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  biefore  the  imaginative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  the  speaking  picture  of  poesy.     TuUy  taketh  much  pains,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
chises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !     Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness  ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  chieftains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
you  have  not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  genus  and  difference  ?    The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taught. 
But  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

Ailer  having  gone  through  many  particulai  comparisons,  he  thus  comes  out 
with  a  fine  burat  of  enthusiasm 

IN    PRAISE   OF    POETRY. 

Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teaching 
and  enticing  to  do  well) — now  therein,  of  all  sciences — I  speak 
still  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit — is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
mto  iL  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  3'ou  a  cluster  of  grapes,  thal« 
full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.     He  begin neth 
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not  vtrith  obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margent  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  ac- 
companied with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of 
music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
corner  ;*  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wicKedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to- take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  who 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indulgere 
genio,'  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the^hi- 
tosopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  jet  will 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — ^which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  rea- 
sons, I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
band  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  effectually  than  any 
other  art  doth.  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  that  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  work 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it  ;— 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  ccnsidering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stuff, 
ahd  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  roaketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; — Since  his  effects  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know- 
ledge^ he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructing. 
Is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  leav- 


1  Wc  Ucn  bere,  nndonbtedly,  the  orffin  of  Riak>peare*»— 

That  need  enn  play  truant  at  his  taiea, 
And  younger  hearlnga  are  quite  ravlihod,— 
80  «w«et  and  voluble  la  hla  dlaoourae,  te. 

s  To  tadnlge  oiw^a  appHlte. 
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ech  him  behind  ; — Since  the  Holy  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  uo 
ancJeanness)  hath  whole  parls  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
Sariour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  me  flowers  of  it ; — Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendable: — I  think — {and  I  think  I  think 
n^A/i^)— -the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains, 
di>cb  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SONNET^  TO   8X.SEP. 

Come,  Bleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baitinj^-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  imlifferent  jmlge  lieiween  the  high  and  low! 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  ftom  out  the  preaae 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw: 

0  make  me  in  thnsc  civil  wars  to  cease! 

1  will  pxxl  trilnite  pay  if  thnii  do  so. 

Take  lhr»n  of  mc  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  clinmher  ileafto  noise,  and  blind  to  light; 
A  rosy  }carlnnd.  and  a  weary  head ; 
Ami  if  these  thin^fs,  as  })eing:  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  ihy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW.     1562—1592. 

CimirropBxii  Maklow'  was  a  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  and  cele- 
bnoed  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  tragedies, 
one  of  which,  JJndor  Faustus^  has  considerable  merit.'  But  he  was  a  man  of 
loose  principles  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killed  in  a 
iliunken  bra  wL  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  tiie  author  of  the  beautiful  song 
Mooied  by  honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  entitled 

A  PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD   TO   HIS   LOVE. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
Antl  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  grove  or  valley,  liill  or  field. 
Or  wood  and  stecpy  mountain  yield. 

•  ne  MBDct  la  a  •hort  poem  of  fbitrtcen  lines,  two  atxniiu  of  firar  Terw*  each,  nnd  two  of  three 
ne^  the  Thymes  beliig  adjurted  by  a  particulAr  nile.  It  was  first  Introdueed  Into  our  langtiaice  by 
b*  latl  or  Surrey,  and  conUnucd  to  br  a  bvortte  species  of  wriUng  till  the  RcstoraUon,  when  a 
ftrcm  to  dceUae.  Wtthin  the  present  oeutury,  however.  It  haa  revived,  and  has  been  rendered  popo- 
iv  bj  a  aeffrs  of  diatlnfulshed  wrftrra,  especinlly  by  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Read— ••  Spedmena  of  Kuf 
^4  HwiaUi,"  by  Bev.  Alexander  I>yce,>-«  little  book  of  gems. 

<  He  was  geaeraUy  called  Kit  Matiow,  accordluk  to  old  Hey  wood  :— 

Marlow,  renown'd  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kir. 

'  lad— two  artldes  In  the  Sd  and  4th  volumes  of  the  Retrospective  Review,  oo  "The  Varly  B^> 
'  alMb  Lamb's  **  Specimens  of  the  Eufllsh  DranuUie  Foets.** 
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Where  we  will  sit  on  rising  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigalsJ 

Pleased  will  I  make  tliee  bods  of  rosei, 
And  twine  a  thousand  iVagrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  nual  kirtle, 
Embrdder'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle . 

A  jaunty*  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Which  finom  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.     1562—1595. 

Robert  Southwell  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  m- 
tholic  fniiiily  m  Norlblk,  and  was  bom  alx>ut  the  year  1502.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Doiuiy,'  and  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  .**  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  Ailer  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  missionary  to  England. 
He  had  not  been  at  home  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  apprehended  by 
come  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  'conspiracy  against  the 
government  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  aifirmed,  underM'ent 
very  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  with  tormre  and  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  he  begged  that  he  might  bo  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himself  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  administer  the  sacraments  according  to  the 
catholic  church  to  such  as  desired  thenu  The  jury  fbimd  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  **  Nothing ;  but  fiom  my  heart  I  (orgiva 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death.*'  Sentence  was  pro* 
tiounced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.^ 


I  A  9mdH§al  \m  m  lltUe  amofviia  poem,  of  flree  and  nneqiial  vertM.  dlflMag  tnm  tte  rafvlufty  at 
the  tonnct  and  the  rabUtty  of  the  eptgnm,  and  oontalnlnf  eone  tender  and  etrnple  thoofht  woMm^ 
biy  ezpreHed.  i  Showy. 

t  lo  the  northemoMMt  prorlnoe  of  France,  where  was  made  the  eelebrated  yapal  venlaa  of  the 
flertpturee— the  "  Dooay  Bible." 

4  The  best  account  of  SouUiwell  may  be  found  In  the  "  Oentleman's  MagBstne"  Ibr  Ifor.  I79t. 
Bead,  also,  an  excellent  artlde  In  the  BetroapecUve  Review,  Iv.  M7.  "So  pertobed  flkther  SovthwcU. 
at  thlrty-thiee  years  of  age ;  and  so,  unhappily,  have  perished  many  of  the  wise  and  vUtuons  of  the 
raith.  Conscious  of  suflMnc  in  the  supposed  best  or  causes,  lie  «eems  to  have  met  death  srithottt 
terror.    Lift's  onrertatnty  •nd  the  «  orld's  Tsnity,  the  crimes  and  fbllies  of  hunMinlt>.  and  thu  eon- 
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Thi5  whole  prtKeecItng  should  cover  the  authors  of  it  with  everlasting  in- 
It  is  a  foul  stain  upon  \\w  garments  of  the  maiden  quean  that  she  can 
Ter  wipe  ofll  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  at  his  trial  that  this 
and  accomplished  poet  meditated  any  evil  designs  against  the  govero- 
ment  He  did  what  he  bad  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  duty 
«K>  do,  if  be  conscientiously  tliought  he  was  right,— endeavor  to  make  converts 
tn  his  fiuth,  so  far  as  he  could  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
IT  there  be  any  tiling  that  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake.  There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
pot  down  opinions  by  physical  force.  Those  who  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge tliat  they  have  no  other  aliments,  for  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
fear  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

Sooth  well's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Tliough  they 
liaTe  not  many  of  the  emlowments  of  fancy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  especially  for  the  fine  moral  truths  and 
leasoos  they  convey. 

TIMES   00    BY    TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  ngsiin, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  lx)th  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight«niay  find  releiise  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  foul  to  &ir,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortime  doth  not  ever  flow. 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb: 
Her  titles  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  ; 
No  joy  so  great  but  nmnctli  to  an  entl, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amcniL 

Not  always  fall  of  leal^  nor  ever  spring; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day: 
The  saddeiiit  binls  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  sitorin  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Tlius,  wiilj  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  falL 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  flsh ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd ; 

Fe^r  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wi.sh. 
Uumingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall; 
Who  least,  hath  some;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 

MlttfeloMi  sod  glorlwi  of  raligion,  ara  the  eonitant  th«me«  of  hfi  wrltlnga,  both  in  prnte  and  Tens, 
nl  tlM  Uadliaen  and  banlfni^  of  hii  nature,  and  the  moral  exeellenee  of  hit  oharacter,  are  dif- 
teed  aUk»  ofx  botb." 

1  Tmth  emeh'd  in  earth  shall  Hue  again. 
The  etemel  ream  of  Ood  are  hen; 
Bnt  error,  wonnd^d.  writhoe  In  pain. 
And  dies  amid  hfi  wn<^h)pper.— Bryan/. 
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SCORN   NOT  THE   LEAST. 

Where  wards  are  weak,  and  foes  encount 'ring  strong 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend. 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 

And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet,  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish : 

Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chnse ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fiy. 
And  fearfiil  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  diat  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept. 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

Tlie  Lazar  pin"d^  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept. 
Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  tjrass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  Mayj 

Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

CONTENT   AND   RICH. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest; 
My  heart  is  hnppy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

Tliat  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt 

Too  low  ftir  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few. 

All  easy  to  fulfil: 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  i^ower 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold, 

WclUloing  is  my  wealth; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

W^hile  grace  aflbrdeth  health 

I  clip  higli-ciimbing  thoughts, 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Tlieir  fnll  is  worst  that  from  tlie  height 
Of  greatest  honor  siiile. 
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Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 

Ab  freeth  me  (roni  fear. 

I  ivrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fury's  flame  doih  bum ; 
It  is  in  Tain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  doth  tunu 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proo^ 

A  temper'd  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  .to  itself^ 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe, 

That  pamper'd  would  repine.  « 

I  envy  not  their  hnp 

Whom  favor  doth  rtdvance; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fall 

1  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortune's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down : 
Wlien  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  Ut  tliink 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  froward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  foe. 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  come— 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 

But  tiie  proee  of  Southwell  is  no  less  charming  than  his  poetry,  as  the  Ibl- 
k>wiog  beautiful  extracts  will  fully  show : — 

MARY   lIAODALENK*8  TEARS.* 

But  fear  noL  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain.  Tliey 
are  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  suit  fall ;  and  though  they  pleadt^ 
at  the  most  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  siiencit; 

1  nia  floea  upon  the  Bappoaition  that  the  **  wonmn  that  was  a  dnner,**  whOM  act  of  love  to  tbc 
ttwkmt  ia  recorded  In  Luke  vtl.  S7— M,  was  Mary  Uagdalene ;  but  of  this  Uwre  U  not  only  no  proof 
bat  «cry  ttUIr  protMbiltty. 
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and  80  conquering  a  complaint,  that,  by  yielding,  they  oyercome, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  the  tongues  of  all 
accusers,  and  soflen  the  rigor  of  the  severest  judge.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  an- 
gels, and  penitent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
life  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  colox 
of  returning  innocency  highly  beautifieth.  This  dew  of  devotion 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
face  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  limbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  offences  with  the  fire  of  true 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  the  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  with 
the  flames  of  contemplation;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  This 
water  hath  belter  graced  thy  looks  than  thy  fonner  alluring  glances. 
It  hath  settled  worthier  beauties  in  thy  face  than  all  thy  artificial 
paintings.  Yea«  this  only  water  hath  quenched  Grod's  anger, 
qualified  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  pur- 
chased his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  spring  of  all  thy  favor. 
*  *  *  Till  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  never 
cease  running;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  grace, 
so,  in  them  it  may  be  wafted  from  grace  to  glory. 

LIFE    HATH    NO   **UNMEDDLED"   JOY. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtaking  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colors,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here  al- 
loweth  no  unmeddled  joy ;  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both  :  the 
wise  so  wish :  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neither 
shall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the  high- 
est hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley ; 
and  as  a  base  mind,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a 
resolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 
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EDMUND  SPENSER.     1553—1699. 

Xor  ahall  my  vene  that  elder  bard  fbrgal; 
Tbe  s«aUc  Spenser,  Fftncy*i  pkulnf  eon, 
'W1m»k  like  a  ooploua  river,  p<Mir*d  hli  eoBg 
O^CT  aU  ttaa  vtaaca  of  enchanted  stmumL 

Tsucaoa. 

EnMuvB  Spbxbkr,!  the  illustrious  aathor  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene,"  was  bom 
in  London,  1553.     Of  his  parentage  little  is  known.    «The  nobility  of  the 
Spauers,*^  says  Gibbon,  •*  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies 
of  MariboKoogh :  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faerie  Queen  as  the  most 
praenos  je'wel  of  their  coronet.'^    But  his  parents  were  undoubtedly  poor,  as 
he  emered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.<    After  taking  hii 
tamaga*»  de^ee  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  north 
of  EnglamL     He  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Muno  year  he  iwent  to  London,  and  published  his  **  Shepherd's  Kalendar,**  a 
■eries  of  tMrel  ve  eclogues,  named  aAer  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    It  gave 
him  great   reputation  at^the  time  as  a  pastoral  poet,*  for  it  contains  many 
spirited  and  beautiful  passage*;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  eren  then 
too  obaoleie,  and  could  not  hare  been  understood  without  a  conunentary.    It 
■mv,  therefore,  loat  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.    In  the  summer 
of  1580  he  vrent  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant.     On  that  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1582,  the  poet 
Rturoed  witli  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of 
land  forfeited  to  the  crown,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  provided  he  would 
return  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.     He  accepted  the  conditions.    The  Castle 
oC  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  Mulla. 
which   he   fre<|uently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  through  his  grounda 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  <*  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean,"  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  bis  former  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.     He  persuaded  the  poet  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and 
hy  him  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  event  which  he  celebrates 
la  his  poem,  entitled  **  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe." 

■*  Raleigh's  visit,"  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,^  <*  occasioned  the  first  resolution 
of  Spenser  lo  prepare  the  first  books  of  *  Tlie  Faerie  Queene'  for  immediate 
puhlication.    Spenser  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring 
influence  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  description  of  two  shep- 
herds tuning  their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the  Mulla— a  fiction  with  which 
the  mind,  perliaps,  uill  be  much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  tlie  scene  as 
it  really  existed.     When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  compositions  to 
Baleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  re- 
mspect  over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia. 


i 


1  The  worfca  of  tpenaer  aie  now  made  aeoeaslble  to  eTery  onc^  la  that  beautlAil  Boston  edttton,  in 
He  i>«lnmeo.'edflerf  by  O.  a  Hillard,  Bm|. 

t  That  la,  a  "eharfty  ■todent.'*  They  had  oertala  allowanee  made  in  then  college  billa,  and  rreetred 
that  ^une  flron*  the  aiav,  as  tt  was  called,  or  portion  of  bread,  meat,  fee.  aUotted  lO  a  stodent 

*  DiaytoB  says,  **  Master  Edmund  Spenser  had  done  enoufh  fbr  the  immonaUty  of  his  name  had 
hs  only  gtven  o»  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  a  masterpiece,  rf  any.** 

«  •'•pectmraa  of  BnUsh  Foeta,"  IL  17S.  A  second  edition  of  this  Tnlnable  work  haa  latdy  been 
npohltsbcd  In  oiw  Uirie  eiiavo.  Bead,  paitlsuhu'ly.  the  **Bssay  on  BnfUsb  rostry,**  prsosdlnff 
Ihsratrwrta. 
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and  ih«  genius  of  the  autlior  of  *  Tlie  Faerie  Queene,*  hnve  respectively  pro- 
duced on  the  fortune  and  language  of  England.  Tlie  fancy  might  even  l^e 
pardoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  tliat  the  genius  of  tlieir  country 
hovered,  unseen,  over  their  meetii^,  casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  tlie 
poet  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  funire  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero  who  paved  tlie  way  for  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  eartli, 
where  the  language  of  England  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
to  be  admired." 

In  1590  Spenser  published  the  first  three  books  of  «Tlie  Faerie  Queene,* 
and  in  1591,  he  received  a  pension  of  JC50  a  year  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  favorable  manner  in  wliich  *<The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  induced 
the  publisher  to  collect  and  print  the  author's  minor  poems,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1595  tlie  second  part  of  **The  Faerie 
Queene,"  consisting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  Tlie  poet  intende<l  to 
complete  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  diat  tlie  last  six  were  lost 
on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and 
scarcely  any  probability.  "  It  is  much  more  likely,"  says  Mr.  Hi  Hard,  « that 
the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  last  three  years  of  the  poet  a 
hfe,  deprived  him  of  botli  the  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetical  com- 
posiition."  In  September,  1598,  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  drove 
hun  and  his  family  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  of  flight,  one  of  the 
poet's  children  was  unfommately  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the  house, 
wnich  was  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  by  tlicse 
misfortunes,  and  died  in  London  on  tlie  16th  of  January,  1599,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thus  died  Spenser,  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty-iive.  But  how  little  is  there  of 
the  great  and  good  that  can  die  1  He  still  Uves,  to  delight,  to  charm,  to  in« 
struct  mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  his  writings  are  read,  lives  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  tlie  beautiful, 
the  true ;  in  purging  the  soul  from  the  grovelling  propensities  and  appetites 
that  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  ardent  aspirations  for  those 
high  and  holy  things  that  claim  kindred  widi  its  origin.^ 

Had  Spenser  never  written  **The  Faerie  Queene,"  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  especially  his  "■  Divine  Hymns,"  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  But  "llie  Faerie  Queene,"  from  its 
unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  has  Uirown  the  rest  of  his  writings  compara- 
tively into  tlie  shade.  Two  things,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene- 
rally read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  diction,  and  the  other  its  allegorical  character. 
The  latter  *<  has  been"  (remarks  Mr.  Hillard)  "  a  kind  of  bugbeai^-«i  vague 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  attempting  its 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  Hazlitt's,  *  they  are  afraid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  diem.'  But  though  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limited  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  flesh-and-blood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  virtue,  but  in  the  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Una— the 
txembling,  tearful  woman— for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  not 
forsaken  Truth.     We  may  fairly  doff  tlie  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pass,  and 

1 1  would  eamotly  reoomnwnd  to  the  reader*!  attenUon  the  **  Introductory  Obiennitlons  on  tht 
rwrte  Queen,'*  by  Mr.  Hillud.  preflzed  to  the  edition  Just  spoken  of.  Tliey  arc  written  with  ttatl 
dtacrlmlnatlns  tiialcii  Juatnon  of  tho«cM,  aud  fblldty  of  style,  which  eharactrrlie  ell  his  writliiita. 
Bead,  also,  an  exoeaent  article  on  Spenser  In  the  Id  vol.  of  lyismetl's  *•  Amenities  of  Lllcnuuv!'* 
a«sa^  some  very  J*ot  eritkal  reuinrks  In  Hntlnui's  "  I^tcmtun*  of  F.un>|jr 
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the  poem  will  lose  little  or  nothing  of  its  chamL  The  grand  procession  of 
stately  and  beautiful  ibnns,  the  chivabous  glow,  the  stirring  adventures,  the 
noUe  sentiinents,  the  pictureaK^ue  descriptions,  the  delicious  poetry,  would  all 
be  fefi  unimpaixed." 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  fo  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  gives  the  plan  of  his  work. 

'^The  general  end  of  aU  the  book,"  he  says,  "^is  to  fiishion  a  gentleman  or 

noble  peiaoa  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."    He  takes  the  history  of  King 

Arthur,  "as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,"  whom  he  conceives 

to  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  ''with  whose  excellent  beauty 

ravished,  he  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out"     By  this  Faerie  Queene, 

Oloriana,  he  means  Olory  In  general,  but  in  particular,  her  majesty.  Queen 

Elizabeth ;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  Idiigdom.     So  in  Prince  Arthur  he  sets 

forth  Moffmficenee  or  Magnanimity ^  for  ''that  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 

and  oontaineth   in  it  them  all;  therefore,"  he  says,  ^ in  the  whole  course  I 

mentioQ  the  deeds  of  Arthur  applicable  to  that  virtue  which  I  write  of  in  that 

book." 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  to  make  twelve  knights  the 
pations,  each  >of  twelve  several  virtues.  Tlie  first,  the  knight  of  the  Red 
Cioes,  expressing  HoUneti :  the  second,  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance  :  the  diird, 
Britomartis;,  a  ''Lady  Knight,"  in  whom  he  pictures  Chastity:  the  fourth, 
Cambell  and  Triainond,or  Friendship:  the  fifth,  Artegal,  or  Justice:  the  sixth, 
Sir  Calodore,  or  Courtesy:  what  the  other  six  books  would  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  first  canto  of  the  first  book  thus  opens:^ 

THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LADY. 

I. 

A  gentle  Knight*  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd'  in  mightie  amies  and  silver  shielde, 
W  herein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundcs  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  ourbe  to  yield : 
Full  ioUy*  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts*  and  fierce  encoimters  fitt 

II. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  (I}ring  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  gloiious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  liim  ador'd : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  heipe  he  had. 
Right,  faithftdl,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere*  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.* 

te  Xalght.— SpcBMr  oqedcs  »t  once  to  th«  action  of  th«  poem,  and  dMeribM  tho  Bod-crooa 

teftaf  ftliwulj  oiitorsd  npoa  the  ftdvontnra  anignad  him  bj  tha  Faaria  Qaaana,  whieh  waa 

>4lliaa  wUoh  Uid  waata  tha  kingdom  of  Una's  father.  The  Rad-erosa  knight  ia  St.  Oaorge, 

Mdaftaf  KacUad,  and  xepreaenta  hoUneia  or  Christian  pnritj,  and  la  clothed  in  tha  "  whole 

9«^**  dapeiibyl  by  St.  Fknl  in  the  sUth  chapter  of  tha  EplsUe  to  the  Epheslaas. 

s  I0U7— handsome.  4  Qluats — tournamenta. 

r,  «r  nlan.  *  Tdrad— dreaded. 
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III. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  wimie  liirn  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame  * 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame ; 
U]X)n  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

IV. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  tlien  snow: 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  bat  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  tliat  whimpled'  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw; 
As  one  tliat  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  hean  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lamb  she  kuL 

v. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  tliat  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kiiigos  and  queenes,  tliat  bad  of  yore 
Their  scepters  strctcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  Uiat  infernal  Feend  with  foule  upiore 
Forwasted'  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  tills  Knight  from  far  compeld. 

VI. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  witli  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  tx>ure  into  liis  Icmans  lap  so  fast. 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  ir  did  constrain; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fun.* 

Til. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide, 

1  Earn*— jMra.  *  Whimpled— gaU>«r»d,  or  plaited. 

*  FonrMtod—maoli  WMtod.    Th«  praftx/or  it  an  inUnsire,  from  th«  flaxoa  and  German  mt. 

«  Fain-flad. 
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with  ibodng  worne,  and  leading  inward  Arri 
Faiie  harbour  that  them  seeniB;  so  in  they  entred  ai. 

▼III. 

And  fooith  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scome  the  cruel)  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise*  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy. 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  pioud  and  tall; 
The  Tine-propp  elme ;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
Tlie  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
Tlie  ajpine  good  for  slaves;  the  cyprease  fimerall; 

iz. 

Tlia  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage;  the  firre  that  weepetfa  still; 
The  willow,  worne  of  forlome  paramours; 
The  eugh,'  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  ibr  shaftes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ;  • 
The  firuitfull  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
Tlie  carver  hohne ;  ^e  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

X. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until]  the  blustering  slorme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weening  lo  retume  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showxia, 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waics  unknowne, 
Fnithest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owna: 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 
Tlial,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  beeiL 

UNA   FOLLOWED  BY  THE  UON. 

I. 

Nought^  is  there  under  heaven^s  wide  hollownesae, 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beautie  brought  f  unwortliie  wretchednease 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  ireakes  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd, 
Or  tlirough  allegeance,  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  Itart  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
VThen  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

II. 

-    And  now  it  is  empassioned^  so  deepe. 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake^  of  whom  I  sing, 

1  Okb  tlMjr  pnUM— Moob  tb«7  praiacd.    Thii  form  of  •xpronloa  ia  Ar«qii«ntlj  «Md  hj  BpoiiMr. 

bewvTvr,  eon»iil«r  'can'  to  bo  pat  for  'gan,'  or  'bogfto.'  t  £ugb— yow. 

•  Kov^t,  ftoL   In  this  mbUi  tlio  adTontarai  of  Una  art  rMnmod,  tnm  Um  ninth  ttana  of  th«  pro- 

oanta.  *  XmpaMUnod— movtd. 

Q 
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That  my  firayle  eies  tliese  lines  with  tearet  do  steepe, 
To  think  how  she  through  guyleAil  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,i  though  daughter  of  a  king. 
Though  iaire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayro, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd'  to  that  vyle  Witches  shayve. 

iti. 

Yet  she,  most  faithfull  Ladie,  all  this  whi!e 
Forsaken,  wofuli,  solitarie  mayd, 
Far  ftom  all  peoples  preace,*  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  Knight;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunrer  wronghty 
Had  her  abandond :  She,  of  nought  aflrayd, 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  him  daily  sought, 
Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  broughu 

IV. 

One  day,  ni^  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way. 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  iayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  lay  I  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  &ce, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
]>id  ever  mnrtall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grade? 

T. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  tliickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon^  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse: 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remoise, 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  ibrgat  his  furious  Ibrse. 

vx. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong ; 
Aj^  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet^ 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 

1  TnM  M  Umoh— i.  «.  tni«  m  tha  tovohatono  bj  which  oih«r  nibctAaMt  u«  tried. 

*  DarjrT'd— tnnif«rr»d.  >  FT««oe— pren  or  throof.  4  Undight— took  off. 

(  A  nmplng  Ijon.— Upton  oonjootaros  th«  lion  to  b«  tli«  Engllth  moBAroh,  tbo  d«lbBd«r  of  tbt 
fluth.  Ho  Moms  imthor  to  reprtMnt  a  luaaly  and  oonmgoous  poople,  Hk«  tho  Ensliah,  nnd  th*  hoango 
ho  pny*  to  Una  boiokons  tho  roapoot  whioh  would  bo  folt  bjr  tocb  a  poopio  to  boanty  tad  iaaoooBOt. 

•  Aa— M  is.  ^  Woot— undoritand. 
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Her  bait  gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizling  testes  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

ni. 
*Tbe  lyon,  lord  of  ererie  bcsast  in  field," 
Qiioih  she,  **  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mif^tie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfnll  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  piickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  >- 
Bat  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  h^te 
Her,  that  him  loVd,  and  erer  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me  abhordf 

TIII« 

Redounding*  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  \vood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowAilI  constmint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angiy  mood. 
At  last,  in  ckwe  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agajnae, 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attaynei 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

Bat  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 

Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  feythiull  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  mislbrtunes  hard: 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward , 

And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 

From  her  fiiyre  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 

And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

BookLCtaiQtiL 

DB8CRIPTI0N   OF   PHINOX   ARTHUR. 

XXIZ. 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  faire  marching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  arrayed  meet: 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  tit  away, 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may: 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shind,  like  tvrinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretious  rare : 


Aiid,  in  the  midst  thereof^  one  pretious  stdne 

Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 


1 

t  A  iMdly  KBJffhi.— This  la  PriiiM  Arthur,  in  whoM  fknltltM  nMlICBM  Bfrnmr  It  rappoMd  to 
yrtf  Iwd  Ua  fllaftriooa  trwnd.  Sir  Philip  StdMj,  whoM  liMUitlftd  efaanotor  ud  aptoadid 
ipUahaanta  kindlad  »  warmth  of  adnslratfam  amwg  hia  aontampwarlaa,  af  whleh  wa  flnd  It 
dlSavH  to  aaaaalra  ia  aar  aaldar  aad  aioffa  preaala  aga. 
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Sbapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  die  lesser  lights, 
Aiid  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights: 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yyory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights,! 
Whose  hilts  were  bumisht  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle ;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

ZZXT. 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges;  his  dreadfull  liideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seerod  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 

XXXII. 

Upon  tlie  top  of  all  his  lofUe  crest, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly. 
With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  full  richly  drest. 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  ioUiiy ; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  bye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis'  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

BookLGuteVn. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BBLPHOBBE. 

XXI. 

EAsoone'  there  stepped  foorth 
A  goodly  Ladie^  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portance^  borne  of  heavenly  birth. 

XXII. 

Her  &ce  so  &ire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixtiuro  of  complexions  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeil!  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillics  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 


I  BUghU—derloet. 

•  Oraene  Bellnls.— SeHnto  la  rfldenUy  the  name  of  tome  hUl  or  momitaln,  which  I  do  not  And  Is 
my  book  of  refbrenoe  within  reach.  Upton,  ttrangely  enough,  rappoaes  it  to  be  Sellniia,  a  dty  la 
CUlda,  to  which  he  appUca  an  epttliet,  **  Palmoaa,**  applied  by  VlrfU  to  another  city  of  the  aame  nstae 
m  SIcUy.  Af*«r  thla  donble  blunder,  he  remark!,  with  amuslus  ilmpUcity,  "Tht  almUe  of  theatnoad- 
trce  la  exceeding  elegant,  and  much  after  the  oaat  of  that  admired  Image  In  Homer,"  Ike.  Toddooflaa 
the  whole  without  comment'— ABfind.  •  Eftaoon*— Immedlati^. 

4  A  goodly  Ladle,  kc— la  the  beauUflil  and  elaborate  portrait  of  Belphoebc^  apcniar  haa  dimwa  a 
flattered  Ukenen  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  • 
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And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  feo, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicki^  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

XXIII. 

[n  her  faire  eyes  two  Hying  lamps  did  fiame, 
Kindled  above  at  th*  Hevenly  Makers  light. 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,*  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight; 
In  tliem  the  blinded  god  liis  Instful  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  asaayd,  but  liad  no  might; 
For,  with  drkld  maiestie  and  awfiill  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  dart&  and  quenched  bace  desyre. 

xxrr. 

Her  yroire  fbrhead,  full  of  bonntie  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  hb  loftie  triumphcss  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red ; 
For  there  tlieir  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she  spakc% 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  hoimy,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins'  soAly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seerad  to  make. 

XXV. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 
Under  the  shadow^  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  belgardes?  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
Attd  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 
And  soveraine  moniraent  of  mortal  I  vowes. 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace! 

XXVI. 

So  fiiire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorcliing  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  camus*  lilly  whight, 
Purfled*  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,^ 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,*  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
^aa  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 


Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre,** 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 

1  VBrmat— |>i«TCiiiff.         *  Rubtnt— rnMes.        >  B«lgardot— tfWMt  looki.         *  Ratrato— plotiur*. 
i  CMnn»— thin  draw.       *  Parfled— cmhroidared.      T  Plight— plait.     >  Avgnlato— taggad  points. 
*  Tba  7«llow  Itdu  of  Qooob  EUsaboth  enter  largely-  into  the  deiorlptlons  of  beantjr  bjr  the  poets 
er  her  reigm.  i®  Inepyre— breathe. 

9* 
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And  low  beliindeher  backe  were  scattered: 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 
As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap,> 
And  floiurisliing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Bookn.  CftntoTII 

THE   CASE   OF  ANGELS  OVER  HEN. 

I. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  t    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is :— else  much  more  wretched  were  the  oaoe 

Of  men  then  beasts :  But  O !  th'  exceeding  grace 

Of  Highest  Goil  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  Ibe ! 

II.    . 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  wantl 

How  oft  do  they  witli  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting'  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant! 

They  for  us  flght,  they  watch  and  dewly  Mrard, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regaid! 

Book  If.  Quito  vnL 

THE   SEASONS. 
TIEVITI. 

So  forth  issew'd  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight>  m  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres. 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stotires^) 
A  guilt^  engraven  morion^  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

XXIX. 

Then  came  the  lolly  Sonuncr,  being  dight 
In  a  tliin  silken  cassock  colored  greene, 
Tliai  was  un]3med  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaufled?  been. 
The  sweat  did  <lrop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  Vjfiwe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 


I  lAp-oiitirlne  thniMelvct.  *  TteUlnR.  *  Adorned.  4  Kneooiiton. 

i  aOAM  *  nelmet.  t  ChnIM,  beoted.' 
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Had  hunted  late  the  libbardi  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  batlie  his  limbes  with  labor  heated  sore 

XXX. 

T^en  came  the  Autumne  all  in  yelkiw  clad, 

As  thoitfi^h  he  inyed  in  liis  plentious  store, 

Lailen  with  fniits  that  mafie  Imn  laufch,  ^11  glad 

That  he  had  baiiisht  hunger,  which  to-fore 
'  Ha<(  hy  the  lielly  oA  him  pinched  sore : 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  tliat  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  corne  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde. 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  «afth  had  yold.* 

XXXI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frice, 

Chattering  his  teeth  fbr  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese, 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill* 

As  from  a  limbeck  <  did  adown  distill : 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held. 

With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  stilly 

For  he  was  fiunt  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld  \* 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld.* 

BMk  ¥n.  Cmto  TILT 

The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  <«  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.*'  It 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  national  character  of 
the  Irish,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
purity.  From  it  we  have  room  to  select  the  following  short  extract,  only, 
upon 


T  •*!  tevejost  ftntolMd  *Tte  FMrto  Qvaen.*  I  ncrer  parted  flrom  alone  poen  with  m  nncb  regrat. 
Ite  Is  a  poet  of  a  moat  wovieal  eor— of  a  tender  heart— of  a  peculiarly  soft,  rldi,  fcrtOe,  and  flowery 
fracy.  Bia  vcne  alwmys  llewo  with  eaee  and  nature^  moat  abondanUy  and  nweetly ;  hla  dtitaaion 
li  Mt  only  pardonable,  but  agreeable.  Orandeor  and  enersy  are  not  his  characterlatlc  qnallttee.  lie 
I  to  B«  a  oMOt  fonuine  poet,  and  to  be  JuaUy  plaoed  after  flbaliiipeare  and  MOlon,  and  abow  ali 


I  In  Che  two  qoaltttee  In  which  Chnoeer  li  moat  deielcat>hiventloa«nd  ibney.  The 
iBveatloa  shown  tai  Ma  aUecoiieal  peraonacea  la  endleaa,  aa  the  fbney  shown  In  hla  deacrtptlon  of 
I  Is  Rorieona  and  deUshtniL    Be  Is  the  poet  of  rovanoe.    Be  deacrtbes  thhais  as  li.  a  splendid 


i 


*HIs  ooanaand  of  tningery  Is  wide,  easy,  and  Inxorlant.  Be  threw  the  seal  of  harmony  into  our 
,  and  nakde  ft  OMre  warmly,  tenderly,  and  saagnlfloenUy  deacrlpUve  than  It  ever  was  before,  01^ 
wtth  a  Irw  cxea>ptlon«,  than  It  ever  baa  been  ainee.  It  must  certainly  be  owned  that  In  deacrlplion 
ke  cxblilts  aothbif  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which-  ehararterlae  the  very  giwateai 
poeta;  but  we  ahal!  nowhere  And  more  airy  and  expanatve  tanagea  of  visionary  tMngs,  a  aweater 
I  of  aentbamt,  or  a  f  ner  fhish  In  the  oolora  of  huifimg^  than  In  this  Rubena  of  Bngllah  poetry.*  — 
r»  aptitimnM,  L  ni. 

Tbe  beet,  or  aarianuM  edition  of  Spenaer,  (so  called  bccaaae  ft  has  aU  the  notes  of  the  ■nrlaei  oom- 
MCBtaMr^l  li  that  of  Todd,  •  vols.  tvo.  London,  IM&.  Bead— an  article  on  Spen8er*a  Minor  B»enia 
la  letroapoetlve  Bevlew,  xll.  14fl ;  also,  EdUnbuiTb  Bevlew,  xxlv.  •  aSao,  a  brilliant  aeries  of  papers 
•a  1^.  flaerie  Ooeene,  hi  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  1M4  and  tS3S.  by  Froftaaor  Wilaaa:  also.  **CK 
■arfattoas  on  the  Faerie  Qaoene,*'  by  Thomas  Warteik 
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THE    IRISH    BARDS. 

There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  caRed 
Bards^  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  u 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  ot 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  oflfence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      •      • 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  mannera 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  bait  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral 
discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  shirply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom« 
soever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.     1553—1600 

Ohk  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  prose  writers  in  the  age  of  Elix. 
Abeth,  was  Richard  Hookkii.  He  was  bom  near  Exeter  in  1553.  Hiti 
fiarents,  t)eing  poor,  destineti  him  for  a  trade ;  but  he  displayed  at  school  mi 
much  aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  tlirough  the 
etforts  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  lie  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursiietl 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  siicresSf  and  became  much  respectecl  fiir  his 
modesty,  teaming,  and  piety.  In  1077  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  onlJrge, 
and  in  1581  took  ordero  in  t)ie  Episcopal  church.  Soon  aAer  this  he  went  to 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cros.s  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apart 
lor  the  reception  of  the  preachers.  Tlie  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  womon, 
pon:i»iving  HookerV  great  simpiknty  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a 
mnrringe  with  her  dau;;liit'r,  which  pro  veil  a  source  of  disquietude  and  vezBr 
tioii  rci  him  thnnigliout  his  lifo.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  pre- 
(erin«MU,  and  made  master* of  the  Temple,  where  he  commenced  his  labors  as 
forenoon  preacher.  But  this  simation  accorded  neither  with  his  temper  nor 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
remove  him  to  '*M>me  quiet  parsonage.*'  He  obtained  his  desire,  aiul  wna 
presented    by  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where 
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he  spent  ihe  remainder  of  hia  life.    He  died  in  1600,  of  pulmonio  diseasui 
bRNight  on  b]^  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

Hookers  great  work  is  his  ^Eoclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defence  of  the  Charch 
of  England  against  tlie  Puritans.    It  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  fiu;t  that 
the  office  of  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  by  Walter  TmTOi% 
of  highly  Calvinistic  views;  while  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  church  gc^ 
vemment  and  doctrines,  w^ere  different.   Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  preach 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  ihe  remark  was  frequently  made  that  ■'the 
fiirenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  aAemocu,  Geneva."    Such  was 
dbe  beginning  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saj^ 
city,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  profound  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  appeared.   The 
style  of  the  work,  too,  possesses  some  of  die  highest  characteristics,  perspicuity 
parity,  and  strength;  though  generally,  from  tlie  author^s  great  familiarity  with 
the  classics,  savoring  a  little  too  much  of  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the 
Latiik.    The  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
treatise;  for  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whole 
range  of  moial  and  philosophical  subjects.    The  praise  that  Hallam  has 
given  him,  is  well  deserved.    <*The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosopliiral 
writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.    The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.     His 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  English  idiom 
without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.     He  is 
more  uniformly  solemn  than  the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  the  example  of  ancient  orators 
and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
jnstify  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart     Hooker  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  witli  tlie  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  some  of  his  figures  of  speech."  > 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
deured  to  retire  to  the  country  >— 

My  Lord^ 

When  I  loot  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
Gk)d  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  hut  for  study 
and  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with 

I  "  Lftenttiira  of  Evropa.**  i.  381,  Harper'i  edition.  Read,  alio.  "  a  blofraph j  whieh  oaniioi  be  ex- 
eelled."  in  old  Iiaak  Walton'i  Llree  of  Donne.  Hooker.  Herbert.  Ae.— ^>ne  of  Dr.  Johneon'e  meet 
(bTerlle  booka.  "  X«o«th.  in  the  prefltoe  to  hia  Grammar,  expresaei  an  opinion,  that.  In  eorreetneii 
and  propriety  of  lanfnaga.  Hooker  hae  never  been  inrpaeeed.  or  even  equalled  by  any  of  hU  eon- 
lempoimrieB.  Bvt  amply  ae  he  enriched  his  natlTO  tongne.  he  frequently  preaente  the  enmbrone  gait 
and  the  rongh  aepeet  of  a  pioneer.  Taylor  tnrpaMed  him  in  all  ihe  eharme  of  Imagination ;  Ball,  in 
Hm  ■weetnew  and  eolor  of  his  thonghta ;  Rarrow,  in  the  illnminatlon  of  hie  argument  Bnt  Hooker 
excnlled  them  all  In  nnaenlar  Tignr.  To  hie  eontroreny  with  Travera  we  owe  the  immortal  Polity. 
We  tnra  to  Us  works,  as  to  aoroe  mighty  bulwark  against  iafidcliiy,  Impregnable  to  the  aesaolla 
of  ■■eeaalTa  cenamtions.'*—  ITilIifioa. 
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Mr.  Travers,  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  f 
believe  him  .to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions* 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and 
(ithers  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us,  ^ 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  oi  God's 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  oAen  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  God*s  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  fiesh  must  give  at  the  lust  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits.    / 

THE    NECESSITY   AND   MAJESTY    OF    LAW. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  delighteth  the  eve ;  but  that  foundation  which  bearetb 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
ujion  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  tn  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the 
rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  watert  ahotdd  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws  :  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  uualities  which  now  they  have;  if  the  frame  of 
that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  ony  wav  B6  it 
might  happen;  ir  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now, 
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as  a  giant,  doch  run  his  unwearied  co'irse,  should,  as  it  wera. 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
self; if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  time^ 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
hecome  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  T  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  T 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  Grod ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  Ail 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  unifonri 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDBN  DEATH  NOT  DESIRABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  ail  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
voiuntariiy  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture;) yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
will  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cyrua 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socraies,  is  described,  than  to  sink  down 
with  them,  of  whom  Eiihu  hath  said,  Momenfo  morientur^*  there 
is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being !  But 
let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphire  died,  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  ci  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses. 
Joshua,  David;  who,  ieisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity ;  re- 
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blenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  ine* 
moiable  consolation;  strengthened  men  in  the  fearofGrod;  gave 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  Jife,  and  confirmed  them  in  true 
religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  diew 
than  they  had  dene  before  how  to  live.* 

THE    EXCELLENCY   OF   THE    PSALBIS. 

Tho  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God;  it  magnifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  in- 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
leach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
fs  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  m^ke  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth." 

The  reader  bere  It  reminded  of  the  lines  of  TIckeU  on  the  drath  of  Addison— 
**He  tatmht  oa  how  to  live,  and  Ol  too  high 
The  price  of  Itnowledsd  taught  as  how  to  die.** 
*  The  best  ediUon  of  Hooker's  works  Is  that  by  Keble,  1  vola^  the  author  of  the  "Christian  Tear,** 
and  thm  writer  of  a  ▼aionblc  article  on  sacred  poetry  in  the  SU  voL  of  the  Qiinrtcrly  Rcricw.    Fot 
an  account  of  tlie  tmcts  wiilrh  gnve  rise  to  Hoolcer's  great  work—hit  gccleslastfcad  Folttjr— «st 
Beto'k  •*  Krwcdrtcrt  of  Litcmtitrr."  i.  1»— ts. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELSY.! 

Tbb  MmstzeU  isrere  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  niiisio ;  who  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  offered 
their  poetical  and  musical  wares  wherever  they  could  find  a  market  They 
ippcar  to  have  aocofnpanied  their  songs  with  mimiciy  and  action,  and  in 
short  io  have  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting,  as  were  much  ad- 
mii^d  in  thoee  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 
ment. Thcise  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  acceptable  wherever 
Ciey  went.  No  great  scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
«oi  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  existed,  with  which  their  songs  were  so  much  in  keeping,  they  were 
protected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Minstrels,  it  is  diflScnlt  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory. 
Fhe  temn  seems  to  l>e  derived  from  the  LrIih  minister  or  minitUlha^  "an 
attebd&.'at,"  <*  an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
rank,  and  asaismnts  at  their  nntertainments.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  origin,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  till  cenmries  afier 
il*e  Norman  conquest,  and  tliere  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
hallads  in  dnglish  Literature,  were  not  only  simg,  but  in  many  cases  written 
by  the  professed  Minstrel. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  show  how  nu- 
merous Mraa  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estinuition  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  familiar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  the  Danish  camp,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxony  the 
character  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
nutted  to  entertain  the  Danbh  princes  at  their  table,  and  stayed  among  them 
kxig  enough  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  plan  that  assault  which 
resulted  in  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  BlondeH's  going  unliarmed 
over  Europe,  in  search  of  Richard  L,  goes  to  prove  the  same  fact — ^the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  Minstrel  in  early  times  was  held. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
elaimed  by  Minstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  character,  that 
they  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
statute.  Finally,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  clas» 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  **  Minstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vava- 
bonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were  a4iudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 

SIR   PATRICK   SPENS. 

This  ballad  lays  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  which  the  reader  may  stee  stated  in  Sir  WAlter  Scott  s 
«  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  Tlie  probability  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
authentic  history,  and  that  it  records  tlie  melancholy  and  disastrous  fate  of 
that  gallant  l)and  which,  about  the  year  1280,  followed  in  the  suite  of  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 

1  Bm4— Firer't "  Reliqne*  of  Aaetent  English  Poetrjr"— Motherrall'i "  Aaelent  and  Modtm  Mia- 
■tmlfly**— Sir  Wa)t«r  Beott'i " MlnstreUj  of  th«  8«ottUh  Bordar"— The  *' Book  of  th«  British  Biaisds** 
— Hard*!  **Con«etion  of  Songs  Ad  Ballads." 
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10  Ena  of  Norway.    According  to  Fordun,  the  old  SoottUh  bittorian,  rhaitjr 
HiBtinguished  nobles  aoeompanied  her  in  this  expedition  to  Korway,  to 
her  nuptials,  several  of  whom  perished  in  a  storm  Mrfaile  on  dieir  nttirn 
Scotland 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  tlie  hlude-red  wine : 
**  O  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper* 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  f** 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee : 
*  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  tlie  best  saikir 

That  erer  sailed  the 


Oor  king  has  written  a  braid*  lettar. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o^er  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hameP* 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
Tlie  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

**0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  roe, 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  yeai^ 

To  sail  upon  the  seal 

**  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  tlie  fiiem ; 
Tlie  king's  daughter  of  NoroMray, 

Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.** 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  nnoni, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  NoroM'ay 

Began  aloud  to  say : 

**  Ye  Scott  ishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd' 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee." 
*  Ye  'ie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  I 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  I 


1  Skilful  mftriatr.  >  Broad,  Uif«.        •  *  (ML 
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*  For  I  bae  brought  as  raach  white  mome 

As  gnne  ^  my  men  and  me,— 
And  1  liae  brought  a  half-fou'  o'  gnde  red  gowd 
Out  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

^  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a'  I 
Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom.'' 

*  Now,  ever  alake !  my  master  deai^ 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm  1 

■*  1  saw  the  new  moon,  late  jrestreen, 

Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fisar  we^U  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift*  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  bl«w  kmd, 

And  gurly  grew  the 


The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,** 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  wayes  came  oW  the  broken  ship 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  tom. 


*0  where  will  I  get  a  gude 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand. 
Till  I  get  up  to  tlie  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ?" 

**  O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gnde. 

To  take  the  helm  in  liand. 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast,^- 

But  1  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane. 
When  a  boult^  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

**  Gae  fetch  a  web  o*  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o*  the  twine,  * 

And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  dde. 

And  letTta  the  sea  come  in."' 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  clailh, 

AnoUier  &  tlie  twine, 
And  they  wapped  tliem  roun'  that  gude  ship's  side, 

— But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

1  SvfllM.  >  TIm  eighth  put  of  a  pMk.  •  Sky.  4  Spimng. 

ft  XT  a  **boii  Itw  ovtk"  ^  want  a  plank  mnat  haT«  started. 

•  lA  vam  sf  Cottk'i  TojragM,  when  a  leak  oould  not  be  (oi  at  inside,  a  lail  wai  broui^t  nader  tho 
tvonI,  which  hj  Um  pTMonre  of  tho  aea  wae  foreod  into  tho  hole,  and  prtreated  the  entry  of  mere 
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O  laitli  *  laith  were  onr  giido  Scots  tords 

To  weel  their  cork-heelcd  shoon  '• 
But  lang  or  a*  die  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  hata  aboon .• 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  tlie  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  wbHOf^ 

Tlie  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loyes,— 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

0  lang  lang  may  the  ladjres  sit, 

Wi'  their  fens  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  fee  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand  I 

And  Inng  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves, — 

For  them  theyll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep. 
And  there  lies  gnde  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 

CHSVT-CHASE. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  «  Chevy-Chase.** 
Like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admir-«L  Sir  Phjiip  Sidney,  in  his  "Defence  of  Poesy,"  says,  «!  never 
heanl  tlie  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"*  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween tliose  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  long . 
been  a  rivalship  betu'een  the  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Northumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland*  and  the  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  dajrs  in 
the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soil.  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  die  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  Uie  sharp  conflict  which  the  ballad  «o 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Cheviot  lliiia, 
whence  its  name. 


1  Loath.  t 

«  Another  riMulliif  to— "Their  hair  waa  wat  aboon;**  that  1%  they  who  wtra  at  tint  loaM  ts  w«4 
fthalr  Mboea,  were  entirely  tmmened  In  the  sea  and  drowned. 

I  The  baUad  of  which  Uduey  here  Hpeaka  !■  the  anelent  one,  hegtnnln^^ 

The  Persi  owt  of  Nortbomberlandc* 
And  a  vowe  to  Ood  mayd  he. 
Bat  the  speDhig  la  ao  very  intlqnated  that  I  have  jilvcn  the  ntore  modem  one,  Ihe  s>«inc  IbM  Addl  i  ^a 
ha«  entlctacd  In  number*  7f  and  74  of  the  tpectattT.  « 
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God  prosper  long  our  noble  king. 

Oar  lives  and  safeties  all ; 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  be&ll ; 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  bom, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn,  \ 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  B^rl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer's  days  to  take ; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay : 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 
He  would  prevent  his  sport 

The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 
Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bol(|. 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  nin, 

To  chase  the  &llow<leer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  &t  bucks  slain ; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  muster  d  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
'ftrtct1iw>iiwm*  'With  special  care^ 
^        ^      "That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods. 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
Fhat  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 
To  view  the  slaughter'd  deer ; 

Quoth  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  tliat,  a  brave  young  gentleman 
Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say* 
H  10* 
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I/),  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 
His  men  ui  annor  bright ; 

Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 
All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sports,  Ear!  Percy  said. 
And  take  your  bown  witli  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymeni 
Your  courage  forth  advance ; 

for  there  was  never  champion  yet, 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

F^rl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be 

Tliat  hunt  so  boldly  here, 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chaae 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said,  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

Yet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Tliy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  tliou  art; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside, 
Accurst  be  he,  Earl  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  squire  forth, 
Wifherington  wru  his  name, 

Wl»n  paid,  I  would  not  have  it  »H 
To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 
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Tliat  e'er  my  captnin  foufrbt  ori  (hot. 

And  I  stood  looiung  on, 
Tou  be  two  earls,  said  Witherington. 

And  I  a  squire  atone : 

I'D  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 

While  I  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  haye  power  to  wield  my  sword 

I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  tnie ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 

Pull  fi>ur8c»re  Soots  they  slew. 


They  closed  fiiU  &st  on  erery  stdsi 
No  slackness  there  was  found; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

O  dear  I  it  vras  a  grief  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 
And  scatter^  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  seniiig  of  the  sim; 
For  when  they  rnn|!  rlie  evening-bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy,  tliere  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egcrujii, 
Sir  Robert  Ratciiff.  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  tliat  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  JameSi 
Both  knights  of  good  account. 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

FpJ  Wjtberingtoa  needs  nuist  I  wmiif     ^ 

^XLOnB-m  dotefhl  dumps  ;* 
For  when  hii  V<*g!»  were  smitten  ofi|  • 

He  fonghl  upon  his  stumps.    '     v/  / 


Of  fifieen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  fifiy-three; 


\ 


1  L  «.  "U  ••  •>■«  "  '**P  eoMtfii,  mint  kunent**   The  oonttmctlon  hert  kss  iHMnJIy  ham  mto- 

md  ••woAil  dninpt.**   TlM  eormpmidliif  vine  In  tiM  sU  Mkii  la  M 


"For  WatlMirrynitton  my  hute  wm  wo, 
Tbat  ever  he  •tayne  sholde  be; 
For  when  both  hta  leincla  wmr  hewyne  In  tn, 
Tit  he  knyhNi  and  Ibiichl  en  hyt  kne** 
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The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy-Chaae, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  taan, 

Bat  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 


Grod  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

^Twixt  noblemen  tnay  cease 

THE   TWO   CORBIES. 

There  were  two  corbieb  sat  on  a  tree 
Large  and  black  as  black  might  be ; 
And  one  the  other  gan  say. 
Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-day  f 
Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  seaf 
'  Shall  we  go  dine  *neath  the  greenwood  treef 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak, 
The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lie,  one,  two,  and  diree, 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight; 

His  bkx)d  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 

His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  tliere, 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fliir. 

His  hound  is  to  tlie  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame. 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate, 
So  we  shall  make  our  diimer  sweet ; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting  free, 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Te  shall  sit  on  bis  white  hanse-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een ; 
Ye'll  take  a  tress  of  Iub  yellow  hair. 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bore ; 
The  gowden*  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 

1  One  orUic  moiit  poctkiU  and  ptetarcMiiie  btdlnda  extattBg. 
I  The  ncclcbone— R  phniBc  fbr  Uie  neck.  t  Ooldnk 
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Oy  canld  and  bore  vnll  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  stoims  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  his  head  a  tor^  at  his  feet  a  stone, 
He  will  sleep  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moon ; 
O^er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  foxes  ciy. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.!    1533-*1603. 

Tkx  pretenaions  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  about  as  valid  as 
her  pcefienskms  to  beauty;  yet  she  loved  to  be  flattered  for  both,  as  much  as  for 
her  classical  sttainxnents,  which  she  really  possessed.  Tlie  desire  of  shining 
as  a  poeieaB  was  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vanity,  no  doubt,  made  her 
regard  aa  tributes  justly  paid,  the  -extravagant  praises  which  the  courtiers 
aDd  writers  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  royal  ditties. 

We  haTe  but  Teiy  little  of  her  poetry:  the  best  piece,  perhaps,  is  one 
which  fthowv  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  statelin^ss  and  prudery, 
not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tendnr  passion. 

rmtunsa  on  her  own  feelings.' 

I  emuTS,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  lore,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 


1  It  wiMdd  oTcoane  be  tanpoMlble  Iwre  to  give  a  men  oatlliM  of  EllnbcUk'i  llA^  ao  tall  of  tanpoit 
Any  food  hMory  of  Xngiand  may  be  read  Ibr  tbe  reqnlstte  bilbrmatlon.  Of  the  smaller 
KHgMlejra  li  tte  beat    Read,  alMK  a  weD-wrttten  Ilfc  In  Mn.  Btrlcklaad'e  *UveaoftlM: 
of  gnsbmd.*   In  Dr.  Drakc^e  "Sbakepeare  and  MsTtanee,'*  wttl  be  found  aome  IntereaUng 
ofbcr  attalMMntak  domesOe  habtta,  lore  of  dreaa,  vantty,  Jealoosy,  and  ber  ftmdneaa  Ibr 
>  and  the  bndal  ahow  of  beaMattins,  fee.  te. 

flraC  appeared  tn  print  In  *'Headley*8  Ane.  Sng*  Foet."  Tbey  were  tranaerlbed 
a  mannarrtpt  In  tbe  Aahmolwin  Moaenm.  Vntortonatdy.  the  most  Important  word  la  half  ob* 
I—**  npon  Moon— e  departnre  f*  bat  the  ft>nowln(  aoeoont  fkom  tbe  old  cbronlder  Stow  abows 
pntty  eondnalTeiy  that  ft  refers  to  the  Dnke  of  Aleneon.  •*Tbeee  Lorda  (the  Ambaaaadora  firom 
0  after  dhrcra  aeeret  eontevncea  amonget  themaelvea,  and  return  of  anndry  lettera  Into 
etgntiymg  the  qneen'a  decllnatvm  ftom  BMurrlaga,  and  the  people*a  nnwttlininMos  to  uMtch 
ttml  way,  held  a  nwet  eonvenlent  that  the  dnke  ehoold  eome  In  proper  peimn,  whose  preaence  they 
thosffht  In  aach  aflUrs  Blgbt  prevail  more  tnan  an  their  oratory :  and,  thereupon,  the  flrst  of  No- 
r,  the  said  prtnce  came  over  In  pcraon,  very  prlncdy  aooompanled  and  attended,  Uwugh  not 
Ktortooa  amnaer  aa  were  the  above-named  eommlaaionera,  whose  entertainment.  In  all  re- 
was  equivalent  onto  his  eatafie  and  dignity.  By  thla  time  hla  picture,  atate,  and  UUca  were 
In  every  rtattonefa  shop^  and  many  other  pnbUe  plaees,  by  the  name  of  nmmuti  ^  Faelf*, 
heir  apparent  of  FTanee,  and  brother  to  the  neneh  king:  but  he  was  better  known 
byttenameofJftiiihi,  onto  an  sorts  of  people,  than  by  an  his  other  titles.  Oaring  Ms  abode  tn 
Xnghmd.  he  nacd  aU  prlneely  means  to  prefer  his  salt,  and  In  his  oarrfage  demeaned  htmarir  Uke  a 
trae  bom  prtnee,  and  the  hdr  of  France:  and  when  he  had  weU  observed  the  queen's  AiU  detrnm 
■alSon  to  contlnne  a  single  Bfe^  he  pedfled  himseli;  admiring  ber  rare  virtues  and  high  perfccUons 
Tbe  qneen  In  all  reepeets  showed  as  great  kindness  unto  the  dnke  and  all  hla  rcUnuc.  at  Uietr  de^ 
pMrtore,  as  at  any  tbne  beAne^  and  for  period  of  her  princely  fevors,  in  that  bebalt  she,  with  greM 
sMe,  aocomiHUiied  the  dnke  In  person  to  Canterbury;  where  she  feasted  him  and  all  hi«  tniSn  vur> 
fvrilty.  and  dwn  returned.  The  next  day,  being  the  alxth  of  February,  the  duke,  with  his  Freneh 
lerda  and  others,  embarked  at  aandwieh." 

••Aa  dMd  qneens  rank  bat  with  meaner  mortala,  we  may  assert,  withoat  mneh  fear  of  eentradi^ 
Cfen,  thai  llltk'  filar  can  new  be  gratlAed  by  the  perusal  of  BUaabeth's  poetry  t^ii  men  corlosUy."— 
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I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant, 

I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burn'd, 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turn'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done. 

This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it 

No  means  1  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppress'd. 

ikane  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 

For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel.  Love,  and  so  be  kind, 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Or  let  me  live  widi  sonfe  more  sweet  oontene. 
Or  die,  and  so  Ibrget  what  love  e'er  meant 

Signed,  *'  Fimty  Eliza,  JUgma,  upon 
Moun— •  departuie." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.1 


No  litemxy  undertaking  in  any  age  of  English  Literature  has  proved  (o  bo 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  the  Translation  of  tlie  Kble  under  the  direction 
of  King  James  L  Of  tlie  labors  of  Wiclif  in  translating  the  Rble  from  the 
liatin  Vulgate,  and  of  the  successful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  face  of  every 
danger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  tlicir  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounu  are  given  under  tlie 
lives  of  those  scholars,  together  with  specimens  of  their  respective  translap 
tions.  Subsequently,  very  many  versions  appeared,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important  :— 

i.  Covebdalk's  Biblk.  This  waa  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1535,  because  the 
translHtor,  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  land.  To  him,  therefore,  must  be  awarded  the  nonor  of  being  the 
lir«t  to  give  tiie  whole  Bibk  in  English,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues 
it  was  printed  in  double  columns,  folia 

2.  Matthkwb's  BiBiB.  This  appeared  in  1537.  But  the  lumne,  Thomas 
Matthewe,  which  appeared  in  tlie  title-page,  and  from  which  it  has  received 
its  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  tlie  real  editor  was  John  Rogen» 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 


1  Id  mentJoiiliir  tbe  wverml  onuea  that  vandt  ths  ag«  of  EUxftbeth  so  dtotiiiKnlabed  Ibr  tta  graal 
iMiiic*  In  Uteratore,  HasUtt,  In  hia  •*  LtteraUire  of  the  Age  of  Eltaabetb,**  tbua  wrtt«a>-**TlM  trana- 
latlon  of  the  Bible  waa  Uie  chief  enflne  In  the  gnat  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  ■eerct  aprlng,  the 
rich  tnsaaurea  of  rellfloii  and  mondttj  which  had  been  Owre  loeked  np  aa  tai  a  ahrtne.  II  revealed 
the  viaiona  of  the  propheta.  and  conveyed  the  toaaona  of  Inspired  teachera  to  the  nenncat  of  Che 
people.  It  save  them  a  common  iniereat  In  a  common  caoae.  Their  heaita  bnmt  within  theai  aa 
tbcy  read,  it  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  by  giving  them  common  subject  of  thought  and  fecUng. 
it  cemented  their  union  of  character  and  aentlment;  it  created  endless  diversity  and  ooUialon  of 
(pinion.  They  fbujid  otttrtU  to  employ  their  fhculUes,  and  a  moUve  in  the  maimftude  of  the  cona^ 
qoeaeea  attached  to  them,  10  eK«rt  the  utmost  eagerreas  la  tint  punwt  of  truth*  and  the  owet  dartag 
latrspidity  In  malnCatelnii  it." 
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3.  Csivxxm'a,  or  Thk  Gbxat  Bible,  in  iarge  (blkx  This  uppearerl  in 
12^39.  The  prefiice  vras  wnnen  by  Cranmer,  then  archbishop  of  Cfinterbuiy, 
b«  the  tninslation  or  i  svision  was  by  many  hands,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Coveniale. 

4.  Ti  rsmvKB's  Biblk.  Tliis  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  Richard  Tavemer, 
the  irxt  being  forroed  on  Matthewe's  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  VIJL  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  Tolume  of  the* 
BR>le  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish  churoh  in  England,  and  all  curates, 
DOC  already  fumiahed,  were  commanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  tlietn 
conveniently  in  their  respective  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  were  required 
V>  aJM  especial  care  to  see  the  laid  command  put  in  finoe.  *It  was 
moderful,'*  says  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  ^  to  see  with  what  joy  this 
book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  but  gene- 
lally  all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  greedine!» 
God's  word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was." 

Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  (1547 — 1553)  eleven  impressions  of  the 
English  Bible  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  otlier 

of  the  editions  mentioned  above. 

• 

5.  Tbb  Gbvbta  Bib  lb.  Tltis  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale  and  otheis,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mary  fled  to  Geneva.  On  the 
accession  of  Rlizabetli,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  remained  to  fimsli 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  favorite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  the  Scotch  PresbytenanSk  Fifty  inv 
preoskms  of  it,  at  least,  are  known. 

6.  Tbb  Bishop's  Biblb,  which  appenre<l  in  1568,  so  called  f\nxn  Matthew 
Pisrker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employed  others  to  prepare  it 

7.  Tbb  Douat  Biblb,  of  whksh  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Bheimsi  in  1582,  and  the  Old  at  Douay>  in  160&— 10. 

8.  KiBe  Jaxbs  s  Biblb.     We  are  now  brought  to  our  own  translation.  At 
dM  accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  dis- 
crepancies then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  tlie  Bible.     At  the 
great  conference  hold  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the  Established 
ami  Puritan  clei^,  all  parties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  the  Scriptures  then  most  generally  used,  the  king  conunissioned  flAy-fbar 
men,  the  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
new  translation.     At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  them- 
lelves  of  all  the  lcarne«i  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  who  hod  acquired 
otpecial  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  in  their  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
mistakes  in  former  English  translations,  and  to  charge  them  to  communicate 
their  observations  to  the  persens  thus  employed  to  translate  the  whole  Scrip 
inrea. 

Before  the  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persons  nominated  for  it  wero 
either  dead  or  declined  to  engage  in  tlie  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
Were  classed  imder  six  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scripmre  being  assigned 
to  each.  They  proceeded  to  tlieir  task  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westiaiu> 
tter,  each  individual  translating  the  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together,  compared  their 
aevenl  translations,  and  decided  all  difierences,  and  settled  upon  what  they 


1  Abo«t  ••  MtlM  H.  B.  or  Mrtk  •  Aiwot  IM  bUm  N.  vT  Psrto. 
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deemed  the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  ficialied,  thej 
bU  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  while 
all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage^  the  reader 
stopped  to  allow  time  for  discussion,  comparison,  and  final  decision. 
.  Tlie  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1604,  and  the  re- 
sult was  published  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  "  The  Hciy  Bible,  con- 
teymng  the  Old  Tettamtni  and  the  Newy  newly  trandated  out  of  the  OriginaQ 
Tongues,  and  toith  the  farmer  Trandationt  diligently  contained  and  revited  by  kit 
Majestiet  tpedaU  Comnuindement.'^  As  a  translation,  this  is  generally  most 
faithiii^  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  **Tlie  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  everywhere,  with  patlios  and  energy 
they  have  not  only  made  a  standard  trandaiion,  but  have  made  tliis  transla- 
tion the  standard  of  our  language."  This  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probability  diis  translation  will  never  be  clianged. 

Still,  strict  trudi  and  justice  require  us  to  say  that  there  are  some  defects 
and  enors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  anables  us  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  ei^oy  at  the  present 
day;  such  as  tlie  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  multi- 
phcation  of  grammars  and  lexicons;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  into  tlie  geography,  manners,  cu9> 
toms,  and  natural  history  of  the  'EaaO  But  after  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  dbcrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der that  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  the  fidelity,  the  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  tlie  great  and  good  men  tliat  executed  tlie  work.' 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  in  entering  upon  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  view  of  the 
sacred  vohune,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  nothing  of  iu 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  iu!e  of  faitli  and  practice,  it  hd& 
done  so  much  for  English  mind,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  %iDherever  faithfuUy  and  honestly  fol^ 
lowed,  in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  practice 


1  For  aome  very  able  remarks  on  onr  present  Tertlon,  see  Froflsssor  Bush's  IntroducUon  to  his 
**  Nutes  on  Oenesia.**  ^ 

t  One  of  the  gnatteA  deficcts  In  onr  translation  is  a  want  of  w^^hnaHy  in  rendering,  boUi  In  regard 
to  alnglc  words  and  to  phrases.  TO  give  a  few  instances  of  what  I  mean.  The  Greek  adverb  •«««( 
Uuikwi),  which  means  •* directly,**  <•  Immediately,'*  is  translated  in  MatL  UL  1«,  by  ••  stmlirhtwRy ;■* 
Kill.  SO,  by  "anon;**  xUL  ll«by  •'by  and  by;*'  Marki.  U,  by  "immediately;''  John  xtx.  s«,  b. 
••  fbrUiwtUi.*'  In  all  these  places,  **  Immediately'*  would  have  better  expressed  the  ortgliml:  •'  b) 
and  by"*  is  peculiarly  Infelicitous.  8o  the  verb  /Mpi/twSrt  (bmi ii wsir)  in  MatL  vL  M,  is  nrudervU 
•'take  no  thon^i**  in  PhlL  tv.  •,  **  be  eareftiL**  The  latter  eomea  nearer  the  true  meaning,  which 
Is,  **  be  not  distracted  about,**  **be  not  over  anxlons  abouL**  In  Justice,  however,  to  the  translators, 
I  aiiould  lay  that  In  King  James's  day,  the  phrase  **take  no  thought**  had  a  much  stronger  meanint 
than  It  now  has,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  **Iet  not  your  thoughts  be  unduly  exerdsed.**  Iu  man} 
other  cas'^  also,  the  present  translation  fhUs  to  express  the  sense,  owing  to  dumges  whfa:h  our  Ian 
gvage  has  undcnrone.  One  more  instance  will  suffice.  Z)avld  says,  (Psalm  exix.  147,)  "X  pmvented 
the  dawning  of  the  morning."  where  "prevent**  l»  used  in  tts  original  Latin  sense  of  •*goinglm> 
fore."  **anticl|iaUng,"  and  in  King  James's  day  it  was  so  understood.  Mow.  we  know,  it  is  naed  la 
ths  ssnss  of  to  "binder."  This,  though  a  most  tnteresUng  suhfeet  of  inquiry,  cannot  appropriately 
Im  punued  any  fUrtlier  brrr  ^ 
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and  institution  iltat  tend  to  crtssh,  debase,  and  briitM.sie  4iim,  it  has  done 
more  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  tlie  imagination,  to  enlai^  the  understand- 
ing,  to  give  strength  to  the  reasoning  ix>wens  &nd  to  supply  the  mind  with 
images  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  than  all  other  books  which  haw 
been  b(»ne  down  to  us  on  ^e  stream  of  lime :  wliile  our  present  permanent 
version  has  secured  for  our  language  what  Tithonus  begged  of  Aurora^- 
■nunoctality;  and  seoiued,  besides,  what  ne  forgot  to  ask— perpetual  youth 
Bnt  above  all  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  thx  ouhat  iktkm  mm  xlktativo 
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TaaHAs  Sacktillx,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  ultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
iord  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  lor  no  other  reason, 
as  the  author  of  the  first  regular  'English  tragedy,  entitled  ••  Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex.**  It  is  also  called  **  The  Trsgedie  of  Gorboduc,**  and  was  acted  lielbre 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  14361.  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduc,  an  ancient  king  ot 
Britain,  divided,  in  his  liistime,  liis  kingdom  between  his  nous  Ferrex 
aiid  Porrez.  They  quarrel  for  sovereignty,  and  Porrex  kills  his  brother. 
Their  mother  Videu,  who  k>ved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  entering 
Pbirex's  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  peo|>le 
exasperated  at  tiiis,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gorboduc. 
The  nobility  then  assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  iusurgeuis. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  ckMed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long>lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
die  audience  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
nkxml  reflections.  I'he  following  ode  closes  the  tliird  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  •Defence  of  Poe^,"  says  that  this  whole  tragedy  is  «fuU  of  notable 


1 1  ouuMt  kia  glvB  room  to  tto  Mlowlns  JiMt  and  koMUCtt  raiMKk*  or  Mn.  SBItp  In  tar  wwk  m- 

••  WBh  ow  wtaWlihwl  Idcu  of  hcnnty,  gnocb  pothoa,  and  rabUmlty,  either  ooneentntMl  to  Om 
point,  or  extcndod  to  the  widest  range,  we  can  derive  from  Uie  Scriptarea  a  ftiad  of  n*iUfl* 
not  lo  be  tonnd  In  any  other  meniorlBl  of  the  pastor  present  Ujuc.  Prom  the  worm  that  iro- 
^1*  IB  the  daat  beneath  onr  IbeC,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  tn  the  fbaming  deep— fhnn  the  moth 
Ifait  eerr«|dB  the  secret  traasuRv  to  the  easle  that  soars  above  hb  eyrie  In  the  cioods— from  the  wfld 
tea  IB  iho  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the  shepherd's  Ibid— fkx>m  the  consnmlnf  locust,  to  the  cattle  or* 
a  theiieBBd  hills— Oom  the  rose  of  Sharon,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon— (Tom  the  dear  crystal  streaas 
IftilSns  torth  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge— from  the  barren  waste,  to  Uir 
atfM  vtneyani,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey— ftrom  the  lonely  path  of  the  waudcrrr, 
la  Che  gatherer  of  a  mlshty  mulUtude— from  the  tear  that  CUls  In  secret,  to  the  din  of  battle  and  the- 
sfeoacef  a  Crtampbiuit  bo«C— ftam  the  solitary  la  the  wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on  the  throne— froa. 
Ihe  moarncr  clad  In  his  sackcloth,  lo  the  prince  m  purple  robes— from  the  gnawlngs  of  the  worm 
Ihat  dlsCh  not,  to  the  seraphic  vi«ion  of  the  bk'vsetl— from  the  still  snudl  voice,  to  the  thunders  of 
Omnlpotewee  -tnm  the  depths  of  hell,  to  the  rpjdoiis  of  eternal  glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty 
ardcfermlCy,  00  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no  shade  of  darkness  or  glram  of  light,  which  docs  not 
eome  wShln  the  coftilutftce  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  i  and,  ther^fbtv,  there  la  no  expression  or  coo* 
■sytloa  of  the  mind  Umt  way  not  here  Bnd  a  corresponding  picture;  no  thirst  fbr  eaeeUence  that 
tan  may  not  meet  with  tta  full  supply  i  and  no  condXtBa  of  hnmanXy  eadodod  from  tto  unllmliod 
'  sf  adastadoo  and  aympathy  romprehendvd  In  *tm  laug«^p)  and  sptrtt  ofthe  Bible." 

11 
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The  lust  of  kingdom  knows  no  sacred  fidth, 
No  nile  of  reason,  no  regard  of  right, 
No  kindly  love,  no  fear  of  Heaven's  v;nra*h: 
But  witli  contempt  of  God's  and  man's  despight, 

Through  bloody  slaughter  doth  prepare  the  wayf 
To  fatal  sceptre,  and  accursed  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days, 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain ! 

O  wretched  prince !  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
The  yet  fresh  munlers  done  within  the  land 
Of  thy  fore&thers,  when  the  cruel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  witli  cousin's  hand  1 

Thus  fatal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltless  blood. 
Asks  vengeance  still  before  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  endless  mischief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  woful  sire 
The  mournful  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  Are 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hateful  strife : 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  woe. 

But  the  poem  by  which  Sackville  is  best  known,  is  entitle<l  "  The  Mirror 
ibr  Magistrates."  In  it,  most  of  tiie  illustrious  but  unfortunate  chara  Jters  of 
English  history,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
Like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recitein  his  own  misfor- 
tunes in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sackville  flnished  only  tJie  preface  called 
(he  "  Induction,"  and  one  legend,  tlie  J<ife  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  tn  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers. 
These  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  poems 
was  published  in  1559,  with  this  title,  ^A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  is  fbund,  even 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  favor.'* 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
imrt  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegorical  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  he  oom 
pleted  the  whole,  and  with  the  same  power  as  that  exliibited  in  the  com- 
mencement, he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  England. 

ALLEGORICAL   CHARACTZR8   IN   HELL. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaMrs  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  Rxxonsx  ot  Cghscixkcs,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vam, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 

Her  eyes  unsteadfast,  rolling  here  and  tliere, 

Whirl'd  on  each  place,  as  place  tliat  vengeance  brought, 
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80  WIS  her  mind  oontinually  in  fear, 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky. 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dbkab,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain,  profTer'd  here  and  there; 
Benomb'd  with  speech ;  and  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  eTery  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear, 
Hia  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  RxTBVOK,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire : 
JDe'vising  means  bow  she  may  vengeance  take , 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  for  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  sho 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Rxyxires,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  herself,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Rneing,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  MisxmT,  that  next  appeared  in  sight: 


face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
Hia  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
Afl  on  the  which  full  daint'ly  would  he  fore ; 
B[is  drink,  the  running  stream;  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Miskbt  ybound. 

Whoee  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears, 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Cask,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobbed,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hsmds,  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  ynm ; 
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But  let  the  night's  bldck  ndtity  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slbbp,  the  cousin  of  Deadi. 
Fiat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  fVou*ned  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  ns  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Aos  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life: 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nonglit  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  riiriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tootli-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  M  forelore. 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malaut  was  placed: 
Sore  sick  in  betl,  her  color  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  oomipt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure. 
Detesting  physio,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  dolefhl  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  mm'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Faxi vs  mought  we  see : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 
H«>r  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  liut  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes;  that  I  me  mought  refrain 
Fron  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain. 
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When,  all  fbr  noaght,  she  fain  woiild  m  snstain 
Her  stanren  o^rpae,  that  rather  seemd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made: 

Gt^x  was  her  foicef  whom  stone-wtill  could  not  st^; 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw; 

With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  satistied  from  himger  of  her  maw, 

Bat  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  lione,  and  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wab,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visnge  grim,  neni  look,  and  blackly  hued . 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devour'd. 
Consumed,  destroy  d,  wasted,  ami  never  ceased. 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress'd ; 
His  (ace  Ibrehew'd  with  wounds;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OYERBITRY.     1581^1613. 

Sn  Thomab  Otbrbxtbt,  a  miscellanenus  writer,  and  ''one  of  the  most 
fiinsfaffd  genttemen  about  die  oouit"  of  James  I^  is  well  known  by  tlie 
m^c  circunutanoea  of  his  death.  Bom  of  an  ancient  &mily  in  Glouces* 
lerriiive,  after  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
Miildle  Temple  as  a  law  student  But  his  inclinations  turning  more  to 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  efibrt  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  court,  and 
was  suoceasfiiL  But  opposing  the  infamous^  Countess  of  Essex  in  one  of 
her  criminal  schemes^he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  soon  after  taken  olf  by  poison  administeied  to  him  by  her  means,  witlv 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband  The  murder,  though  committed  on  the  13th 
of  September  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after,  when  all  was 
hioagfat  to  light,  and  four  of  the  parties  concerned  were  executed.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  the  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  hose  fevorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgracefiil 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  his  fiite  excited 
is  demonstrated  by  the  many  el^es  and  tributes  of  grief  which  were 
poured  forth  fiom  all  quarters  "on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  poysoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  a 
poet  and  pmfl«  writer.  In  the  fmner  character,  his  chief  productions  are  his 
once  fiunoos  poem  called  '^Tlie  Wile/'  and  a  smaller  one  called  ''The  Choice 
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of  a  Wife."  The  **  Wife"  is  didactic  in  its  nature,  and  though  oontiinin^ 
many  gqod  precepts,  has  little  grace,  fiincy,  or  ornament  Two  verses  \\ill 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  ^- 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wile, 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  part  will,  all  her  life 

More  scope  of  conversation  impart, 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best  know  why. 

Woman's  bthaoior  is  a  surer  bar 

Than  is  their  no ;  that  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denying ;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  ev'n  fVom  hope :— in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

But  as  a  prose  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  higher  rank.  His  *^Cbar 
racters  oi  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,**  display 
the  fertile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  bi»utiiiil 
picture  of  ■  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  critic  remarks:  <(We 
hardly  know  any  passage  m  English  prose  which  inspires  the  mind  of  the 
reader  i»ith  so  many  pleasmg  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifying  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innoceot 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth : — « It  will  scent  all  the 
year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  bay-cock.* " 

A   FAIR  AND    HAPPY   MILKMAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautifal 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taugh^l  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
her  dame*s  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  Iamb  her  curfew.  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  ob 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her 
feet  when  she  reaps  tbem,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisonerh  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock. She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  st  her 
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lucrry  wbeel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
n  A  sufier  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
r  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
DO  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
Bie  all  her  physic  and  surc^ery,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none  ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-dieet 
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Tar  flrom  tbe  son  and  ranmer  gakb, 
In  tb7  sreen  lap  was  Watiire**  Darling  lali, 
Wbat  ttee,  wlwre  tadd  Avon  ctray'd. 

To  hfm  tlie  nigfaty  mother  did  vnirea 
Her  awltal  ftoe :  the  daimtlesi  child 
liCretch'd  forth  hU  little  arms  and  smiled. 
••  This  pendl  take,**  she  said,  **  whose  enton  dear 
Blchly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  fOlden  keys.  Immortal  Boy  t 
This  can  nnloek  the  gates  of  joy; 
Ofhorror  that,  and  thrming  ftars, 
Or  ope  tiw  sacred  sooroe  of  sympathetie  tears." 

Obat's  Paosftsaa  ov  Foaar. 


W11.UAX  Shaxspxabs,'  the  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
April  23, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  habits,  we  kfM>w  scarcely  any  thing.  « No  letter  of  his 
writing,**  says  Hal  lam,  «  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
dravm  virith  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  He  was  sent 
for  a  short  period  to  the  free-school  at  Stradbrd,  where.  In  the  language  of  Ben 
Joason,  **  he  acquired  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."    But  that  he  was  early  a 


t  Bead  DralMfa  **Biakspeare  and  fals  Ttanes,'*  fliU  of  most  InstmctlTe  and  Interesting  matter— 
MtesoR'a  **  Fiefhee  to  Shakspeare,**  HazUtt's  •*  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Flays,**  CarapbeO**  "  Essay 
on  English  ftetry,"  Blchardson's  **  Analysis  of  Shakspeare,**  8chlcgel*s  **  Lectures  on  Dramatic  LItera 
tare.*"  Fope^s  «Pre(hee  to  Shakspeare,**  Dodd*s  ••  Beauties,**  Price's  ••Wisdom  and  Ocntas  of  8hak»> 
pears.**  The  host  fiunBy  edition  Is  Bowdler's  ••Family  Shakapoare,**  t  vols.  tvo|  reoenUy  printed 
in  one  luge  octavo.  The  best  critical  edition  is  the  psHstmsi  of  Isaac  Eeed,  London,  Wis,  »  roiB^ 
with  the  Prolegomena  and  Addenda.  ••The  proof-ihcetn  of  this  edttlon  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Bar 
rtt,  Librarian  of  the  Boyal  InsUttitlon.**— ilemicln.  Especially,  read  Mrs.  Jameson's  *•  Characteristics 
of  Women,  moral,  poUtleal,  and  historical,**  the  most  tasteftal  and  discriminating  analysis  ot  Shaks- 
veare^s  fcmale  characters  ever  written.  The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play,  lad  the  notes  ia 
KaWWfs  "Pletortal  Btaikspeare,**  aae  idno  replete  with  tnstmetlon. 
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rery  jarnest,  thmigh,  it  msy  lie,  rti  irregular  student,  iio  one  ciin  dcRxbt:    he 
aameroiis  lelicitons  nllusions,  tlironghouthis  dramas,  to  the  history  an«i  mjrtli<v 
logy  of  the  ancients,  prove  tlmt,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  he  was  deeply  iinbuetl 
with  the  true  spirit  of  rlassicnl  literature,  and  pessessed  a  most  diacriminatfng 
taste  to  sc}/.e  upon  tlieir  beauties,  and  make  them  his  own.'     hi  1:5812,  inrhen 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  Armer^s  cUiagbter, 
who  was  seven  years  older  than  himself)  and  who  resided  near  StmtlanL    In 
this  place  he  continued  ibr  a  few  years,  probably  engcged  in  the  busiiieBS  of 
his  father,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  Hunilyaiid  pressing  «rmnts# 
obliged  him  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford  for  subsistence  and   Ibr 
fiune;  and,  accordingly,  in  1586  or  1587  be  removed  to  London.*     On   his 
arrival  at  London,  his  first  employment  vnts  that  of  an  actor,  a  proleasion 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  yesrrs^      He 
soon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  hi?"  firsi  effort,  **  Pericles, 
of  Tyre,*'  betn^  written  alx>ut  1590;^  and  tMich  was  the  unexampled 
of  his  unequalled  dramas,  that  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several 


1  **  If  It  were  asked  flrom  wbKt  lources  Riakipeare  drew  his  al>mid«fnt  t 
with  their  current  the  fltirot  ftnd  moat  tmUdtng  ftowen  ot  poetry,  I  Should  to  tcmptod  to  aaj,  tkaC 
he  hnd  what  would  now  he  considered  a  very  reMonaMe  portJon  of  Latlii ;  to  wm  not  whoBy  Ik**' 
rant  of  Greek ;  to  hiida  knowlcdse  of  French  so  aa  to  read  It  wtth  eaae^  and  I  bdleve  not  Ins  of  tto 
Italian.  He  was  habitually  conversant  In  tto  ehronlclea  of  bis  ooantry.  He  lived  wtth  wfee  and 
highly  cultl\'ated  meni  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Bouttompton,  In  tttmlUar  firioidshtpb  ■■  jsau 
nssrLT  ixaiBBB  thb  Scairrcaas:  and  his  own  most  acute,  proftond,  acUve,  and  orlfteal  icenliM 
ronU  take  thv  lead  in  tto  solution.**    Croft's  Prefhoe  to  his  •<  Aphorisms  flroai  flhakspeai^** 

I  I  tove  sakl  nothing  of  tto  U^tttonal  story  of  his  deer-atealfeg,  becauM'tbere  Is  n«C  a  partkk  of 
hktorical  evidenoe  of  Its  truth. 

s  "  It  is  Inipoasible  to  contemplate  Btokspeanr's  removal  from  his  naUve  tewn,  wtthaot  paashi^  to 
rpflect  upon  tto  conseqnenoes  ttot  toUowod  that  event.  Had  to  not  left  hto  hnmhle  oocapattasi  tai 
WarwickshlrB,  tow  many  matchless  lessons  of  wisdom  and  moraltty,  tow  many  napannelad  dl»» 
playa  of  wit  and  imactnatlon,  of  pathoa  and  subUmlty.  had  been  burled  In  oUIvIob  ;  pletiirca  &f 
amoUoB,  of  charaeter,  of  passion,  more  proftMxnd  tton  mere  pbllesephy  hhd  ever  conceived,  < 
Improwrtve  tton  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied.**    Drake's  **  ttrnkspeare  aifd  his  Tlmea,"  L  HX 

4  Tto  following  Is  a  ohronoloflcal  list  of  his  plays,  taken  ttam  Drake's  ^ahatopeare  ani 
Thnes,**  omtttlas  of  oouraa  Tttns  Andronlcus : 

CXBOVOLOatCAL  1'am.b. 


I.  Pericles, IMO* 

t.  Comedy  of  Errors,      ....  1891. 
«.  Love's  LAtor's  Lest,    .               .       .1891. 

«.  King  Henry  tto  Sixth.  Tart  I.  .  1999. 

8.  King  Henry  tto  Sbctli.  Part  IL    .       .  189S. 

«.  Midsummer-Night's  Dreao^     •  U99. 

7.  Rmuco  and  Juliet,        ....  IC9S. 

8.  TamingofttoShsew,  1894. 
i.  Two  Oentlcmen  of  Verona,.               .  15*S. 

W.  King  Richard  tto  Third,    .  U98. 

11.  King  Rlctord  tto  Second,    .              .  U»S. 

It.  King  Henry  tto  Fourth,  Part  k  IMS. 

19.  King  Henry  Ito  Fourth,  Part  XL        .  IS9S. 

1897. 


I*.  Much  Ado  atout  Vothlng, 
t9.  As  Ton  Like  It, . 
ft.  Merry  Wives  of  Wlndaor,- 
St.  TroikM  and  Creasida, 
99.  King  Henry  tto  Eightl^ 
14.  Tlnon  of  Attona, 

98.  Measure  fbr  Measure^' 
28.  King  Lear, . 
17.  CymtoUn%    . 
19.  Macbeth,     ... 

99.  Julius  Casaar, 
99.  Antony  and  Cleopatra^. 
91.  Corlolanua,    . 
S2.  Tto  Winter's  lUe,    . 


II.  Tto  Merchant  of  Venlae,  .               .       1897.       S2.  Tto  Winter's  Tale,    ....  1919. 

li.  H;imlet, 1897.       39.  Tto  Tempest, 1911. 

16.  King  John, 1899.       94.  OttoUo, 1919. 

17.  All's  WfU  ttot  Ends  Well,   .              .    1899.       SS.  Twelfth  WghJ^ 1919 

18.  King  Henry  tto  Fifth,  .        189S. 

Ttoaarb  Tltua  Androahms  Is  bound  up  In  all  tto  editions  of  Shakspeare,  yet  there  is  au  pnhiWItf 
that  to  wrote  tu    Daaka  says  it  should  to  exitunfeddrc  at  every  edition  oC  tto  great 


1899. 


t«01 

1891. 

1899. 


1998. 

t90«. 
1997. 
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fium  wfaicfa  be  received  a  very  ample  income— estimated  as  equivalent  to 
■boot  five  thoQsand  dollars  of  our  money  now.  Though  he  lived  in  familiar 
inleiooDrse  with  the  nobles,  the  vrits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  he  looked  for* 
vud  to  the  time  when  he  should  retire  to  his  native  town,  and  with  this 
view  be  poichased  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford,  with  more 
ifaan  a  hnrtdred  acres  of  ground  attached.  «The  year  1612  has  been  assigned 
IS  the  date  of  his  final  retirement  to  the  country.  In  the  fulness  of  his  fiime 
irich  a  handsome  competency,  and  before  ago  had  chilled  the  enjq3mient  of 
fife,  the  poet  retaroe^l  to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
Bomog  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Four  years  were  spent 
bf  Sbakspeare  in  this  digiu'fied  retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died 
OB  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  having  just  com pletetl  his  fiAy-second  year.  His 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
dsaghters.  Tlie  former  di^  in  1596.  Both  the  latter  were  married,  and 
ODS  had  three  suns,  but  all  these  died  without  issue,  and  there  now  remains 
ao  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poeu*' 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnooessary  here  to  go 
imo  a  critical  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  womd  be  hardly  pos> 
nbie  10  say  an^  thing  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
write  in  eulogy  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous,  when  he  has  so  exqui 
citely  prcmonnced  his  own:^ — 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  !ily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  tlie  T>eanteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful  and  rididulous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him : — **  I  loved 
tbe  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
fimcy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
fiuility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  he  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too!  But  he  redeemed 
lus  vices  with  his  virmes;  there  was  even  more  in  liim  to  be  praised  than 
pardoned." 

But  Dryden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  the  following  nervous  and  masterly 

lines,  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modem 

Clitic: — »To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.   He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern 

and  perhaps  anciem  ]X>ets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.   All 

(be  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him.  and  he  drew  them,  not  labi> 

lioasly,  but  luckily :  when  he  descril)cs  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it—- >yoa 

feel  It  too.     Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wante<l  learning,  give  him  the 

ireaier  commendation:  he  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectap 

eles of  Iwoks  to  read  nature;  he  Iooke<l  inwards  and  found  her  there.     I  cau- 

Qotflar  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  ir\Jury  to  oom. 

pve  him  M-ith  the  greatest  of  mankind.     He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ; 

iu9  comK  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 

Botbe  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presentel  to  him:  no 

I 
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man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  him- 
self as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Ouantnm  tenta  ■otent  biter  vlbiinia  enpresaLl 
The  consideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  <  diat  there  was  no 
subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  wrote,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare,'  " 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shakspeare  must  be  obviinia  lo 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  are  his  characters,  so  varied  his 
style,  suited  to  every  description  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  gems 
of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  patlios,  everywhere  present  tliemselves,  that  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

THE   TURBB   CASKETS. 

Portia,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  ■ 
large  number  of  suitors,  whose  fate  is  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  *<  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead,"  The  foljowing 
axe  the  comments  of  tliree  of  the  suitors^* 

Enter  Portia^  with  «Ae  Prince  of  Moroecolt 

Por.  Now  make  your  choice. 

jtfor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  ^ 
Who  diooMth  fiM,  iKaU  gain  whai  many  men  desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  ;— 
Who  fihoaaeth  mty  thali  get  ae  much  a»  he  deeervee. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  ;^— 
Who  cfivoseth  nie,  mutt  give  and  hazard  all  he  hatkr" 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  <lo  choose  the  right? 

Por.  The  one  or  them  contains  my  picture,  prince 
If  you  choose  that,  thou  1  aiu  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  gijd  (tiri'ci  my  judgment]    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  tlie  iii.scripiioiis  bacK  again : 
What  says  this  tendon  casket? 
Who  chootdh  me.  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give— For  wIiki?  for  lead?  hazard  for  leadl 
This  casket  tliroatciis :  Men.  tlmi  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fnir  advHntnges: 
A  golden  mind  Mciops  nm  lo  shows  of  dross; 
I'll  then  nor  give  nor  Im/arH  aught  for  load. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  lior  virgin  lino? 
Who  chooaeth  me,  tliall  gel  ns  murh  as  he  deserves. 
As  much  as  he  <le?ervos  ? — I'ause,  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  iMs'st  ratoti  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  lar  as  to  the  lady : 
And  yet  to  Ije  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself 
As  much  as  I  deserve ! — Why,  that's  the  lady , 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  m  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But,  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 


1  Aa  the  cypre*«M  are  wont  to  do  among  ttw  alciMler  shratw. 
1  Tlut  !••  ai  yroM  aa  the  dvU  nactaL 
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What  if  I  stray 'd  no  further,  but  chose  here  t— 
Let's  see  once  more  tliis  saying  graved  in  gotd. 
Wko  rfcoosff A  mt,  tkaii  gam  what  many  men  tkmt 
Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her : 

Deliver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Par.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [Unlocking  tkt  gctden  cOMkel 

Mar,  What  have  we  here? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !    Tli  read  Ute  writing 

JiU  that  gtitUn  u  not  geld ; 

Ofltn  haoe  yon  heard  that  told: 

Many  a  man  kia  lifi  hath  toldy 

Bui  my  outmde  to  behold : 

Gilded  tombt  do  worma  imfaUL 

Had  yon  hten  om  wue  aj  bold, 

Ytnng  m  timbs^  in  jftdgment  old, 

Yomr  anawer  had  not  been  inocndTd: 

Fart  yon  weli ;  yomr  omt  is  eaUd. 
Cold,  indeed;  and  labor  lost: 
Then,  larewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  fiost— 
Portia,  adieu!  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losera  part    [EaoL 

Enttr  Printe  ofjtrragon. 

Par,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince . 
If  j€ra  choose  that  wherein  I  am  oontain'd, 
Stradght  shall  our  nuptial  rites  l>e  solemnized; 
But  if  you  fiul,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
Yoa  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

jSr,  I  am  er^n'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  ehose;  next,  if  I  fiul 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage:  lastly, 
If  I  do  fiul  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

Por,  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Jtr.  And  so  have  I  address'd^  me :    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  1— Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  diootak  me,  mutt  gtw  mnd  hazard  aU  he  hath: 
Yon  shall  kmk  fiurer,  ere  1  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha!  let  me  see: — 
Who  diooaetk  me,  ehaU  gain  uAat  many  men  detire. 
What  many  men  desire."— That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force'  and  road  of  casualty. 


1  Addms'd  me— prepared  m* ;  thsl  1^,  I  li»v«  prepand  mjmU  hf  tht  stmt  eermnoaiM. 
STIit|Mnr«r. 
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I  win  not  choose  what  many  men  deeire^ 
Because  I  wUI  not  jump  with  common  spirit^ 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbaroHS  multitudes. 
Why.  then  to  thee,  thou  silyer  trensiire-liouse }' 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  beaf : 
Who  rhoofeth  me,  ihaU  gvC  €u  nmck  at  he  duerve»: 
And  well  sirid  too:    For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortime,  and  be  honorable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?    Let  noiie  presiuiM 
To  wear  an  undeserved  d^nity. 
Of  that  estatesr  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly!  and  tliat  clear  honor 
Were  purchased  l>y  tlie  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 
How  many  be  commanded;  t^  eommantl  ? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gtean*c) 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor?  and  how  much  honor 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnished ? '    Well,  but  to  my  choice*. 
Who  ehooteth  iiie,  thail  gtt  a$  wmdi  om  h§  dettnm: 
I  will  assume  desert;— Give  me  a  key  for  thks 
And  instantly  unlock  my  (brtunes  here. 

Par.  Too  long  a  pause  ibr  that  which  yon  find  there, 

Jr,  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot^ 
Presenting  me  a  schedule?     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deserving*' 
Who  ehooteth  me,  thail  have  at  imcrA  eu  he  detervet: 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
le  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  officea» 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

jSr,  What  is  here? 

The  fire  teven  timet  tried  thitf 
Seven  timet  tried  that  judgment  if^ 
That  did  never  ehtote  amitt : 
Some  there  be,  that  thadowt  ibti»; 
Such  have  but  a  thadowt  blitt : 
There  be  foob  alivej  I  wit,* 
Siher'd  o'er ;  and  to  wot  tim. 

Still  more  fbol  I  sliall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fbors  head  I  came  to  woo^ 

But  1  go  away  with  two.— - 

Sweet,  adieu!  Ml  keep  my  oadk, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.* 

Enter  Battanim. 

Batt.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themseives; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 
In  law  whnt  i^lea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voiee^ 

1  Tlw  mnnUiK  U,  bow  umIi  iwaniw  would  te  Ibuad  mdoiv  Um  grMt»  uad  tew  mud 
among  the  mMiB.  t  •  knvn.  *  My  mMbrtniMi. 
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Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    Tn  religion, 

Wbat   damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  aiid  approve  it  >  with  a  text, 

Hiding  tlie  gross less  with  (air  ornament? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fiilse  - 

As  stairs  cf  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who^  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  roilkf 

And  these  assume  but  valor's  excrement* 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped*  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  suppose* I  foimess,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

Tlie  :»kuil  that  bred  ihem  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  uriiameut  is  bui  the  gulled'*  shore 

To  a  mo9t  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 

Tlie  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest.    There^re,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  (bod  for  Midas,  I  Mrill  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  tliee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

*Twcen  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 

Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I:  Joy  be  the  consequence! 

Opening  thi  Uatkm  ea$ket. 
What  find  I  herel 
Fair  Portia^s  counterfeit?* 

—  Kerens  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  (brtune 

Ycu  that  chotme  fiat  by  the  view. 

Chance  a$  fair,  and  chooee  at  trml 

Since  thit  fortune  failt  to  you^ 

Be  content  and  aeJs  no  new. 

If  yon  be  wtU  pkaaed  toith  thia, 

JM  hold  yonr  fortune  for  your  bHei, 

TSem  yon  where  yonr  lady  ie, 

jSnd  dam  her  with  a  kmng  Idee. 
Por.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio^  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 
1  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  timet 
More  rk;h; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  account, 
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I  might  in  virtues,  b  duties,  livings,  fhends, 
Elxceed  aooount:  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something:  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson^d  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  loid,  her  governor,  her  king. 
MyseK^  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  roamion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myseUI 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  yon  part  fiom,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

!  ^  rmtkt,  AdtB  n.  tad  m. 


THB   8EVBN   AOB8. 

The  banished  duke,  with  Jaques  and  other  lords,  are  in  ^be  fbrest  of  Aiden, 
fitting  at  their  plain  repast  Orlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  finest 
in  quest  of  ibod  fi>r  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  «  go  no  further," 
iff  ily  comes  upon  the  party,  and  with  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims, 

OHando.  Forbear,  I  say ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answer'd. 

Jaqua.  An  you  will  not 
Be  answer'd  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Duke  Sen.  What  would  you  havef    Your  gentleness  shall  fcroe^ 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Ihtke  Sen.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  taUei 

(Ma.  Speak  you  so  gently?    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you; 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment    But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  sliade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  timo ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'don  better  days; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man*s  feast; 
If  ever  Oom  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  irjpe,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  Sen.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  chuioh ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts;  and  wiped  our  ey«a 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
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Ami  take  upon  cuinmanil  i  what  aelp  we  have 
That  ID  yoiir  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

Oris.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
JLtmp'd  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  first  sufficed,-^ 
Oppresft'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger^— 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Diiiler  Sfm.  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Orla.  1  thank  ye:  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  oomlbn      [^Ezit* 

Dvke  Sen.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 
f~^Jaq.  All  the  worId*s  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  inftnt, 
Mew^ling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :     And  then  the  lover; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofiil  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier; 
Fall  of  strange  oatlis,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  tlie  cannon's  moutli :     And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  bell^,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,' 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern*  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  chi'dish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  liis  sound:    Last  scene  jf  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventiul  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. ) 

Ja  Tm  Vkt iL KdLVL. toeBi m. 


clarence's  dream. 

The  Duke  of  Qaience,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  being  murdered,  by  his  brother  Richanl  III^  tlius  relates  to  Sir 
Robeit  firakenbuzy,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 
night  >— 


I  At  JV9X  oooimUMl. 
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Brakctihury   Why  looks  yonr  grace  so  heavily  to-day? 

Clartnrt.  O  I  have  pass'il  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  featflil  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That  us  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,' 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  liappy  days;- 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?    I  pray  you  tell  ma 

Clar.  Mothought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark 'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster: 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  liefalPn  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Metliought,  that  Gloster  stimibled ;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me^  Uiat  tliought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord!  nietlinught,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  miile  ears! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 

A  tliousimd  men,  tliat  fishes  gnaw'd  upon; 

Wedges  nf  gohl.  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Ineittiniable  stones,  unvalued*  jewels. 

All  scaner'cl  in  the  lx>ttom  of  the  .sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holoi^ 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
lo  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smother 'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  tliis  sore  agony? 

Chr,  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

1  pass'd,  metliought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  tlie  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

Tlie  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  latlier-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  WfuU  tcowife  fir  perjury 
Can  tku  dark  monarchy  afford  falu  Clarence  ' 
And  so  he  vanish'd :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  Vitli  bright  hair 
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Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shri<*k*d  out  aloud, 
Clarmrt  i>  came^faUt,  Jfeeting^*  perjwrtd  Clanmm 
That  atabb'd  me  in  the  fidd  by  TeMmry  ; 
Seise  on  Ami,  furiet^  take  km  to  your  tormente  t 
With  that,  methottgbt  a  legion  of  ibul  fiends 
EnTiron^d  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Snch  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  irerabling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  mjr  dream. 

Brak,  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  aiTrighted  yo  ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  x*s\\  it 

Clar,  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  things^— 
That  now  give  evidence  i^^ainst  my  soul. 
For  Edvrard's  sake,  and  9ee  how  he  requites  me  I 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children ! 

MeJUni ///n  Act  1.  loaat  !▼. 

FALL  OF    CARDINAL    WOLSKY. 

CaHhia]  Wolsey.  after  his  fall  from  the  favor  of  Henry  VliL,  thus   s  ililu 
quizet,  and  afterwards  confers  with  his  servant  Cromwell  ^» 

Wobey,  Farewell,  n  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  bope  j  to-hiorrow  blossoms, 
And  Ijears  liL«  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him: 
The  third  day,  (monies  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — when  lie  tluiik»,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  i.<  a  ripening,— nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  lUIKs  sis  I  do.     I  liave  ventured. 
Like  litTie  wanton  lioys  that  swim  on  bladdersi, 
This  many  ^ninniers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
Bnt  far  l>eyonel  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  brffke  nnder  me;  and  now  has  left  me^ 
Weary,  and  oh  I  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  niile  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  1  hate  ye ; 

1  feel  my  heart  now  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
I*  that  |xx>r  man  that  Imngs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  asp^t  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  fill  Is,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell^  aniazeaty. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  1 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  dr. 

WoL  What,  amazed 

At  my  miafixtones?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
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A  great  man  8}ioiiI<)  decline  ?    Nay,  and  yon  weep, 

1  am  fitUen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  graced 

WoL  Why,  well  i 

Never  bo  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 

I  Know  myself  now ;  and  I  feei  witliin  me 

A  peace  alx)ve  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  still  and  quiet  conscience.     The  king  has  cured  ms, 

T  humbly  thank  his  grace;  and  from  these  shoulders. 

These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor : 

0  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Ctxftn.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Tlian  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WU.  God  bless  him  1 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  Thaf  8  somewhat  sudden : 

fiut  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  liis  highness'  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truths  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! ' 
What  more! 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  vrith  welcome. 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Aime, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  iO  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  hor  coronation. 

WU.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  dowiL    O  Cromwell 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 

1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master :     Seek  the  king ; 

That  Sim  I  pmy  may  never  set !     I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art;  he  will  advance  thee; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perisn  too :    Good  Cromwell, 
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Neglect  him  not,  make  use  now,  and  pnmde 
For  tliine  cwn  future  safety. 

Cram.  O  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leave  ^ou  ?     Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  dO  noble,  and  so  tnie  a  niaater  ? 
Bear  ^vitiiess,  all  tliat  liave  not  Iioart:^  of  iron. 
Willi  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lonL-— 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  iny  miseries;  but  thou  bast  forced  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And, — when  1  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  o£<— say,  I  taught  thee ; 
Say,  Wolsey, — ^that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  Jtnd  shoals  of  honor,— 
Found  thee  a  way,  on  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  iu 
Mark  but  my  &11,  and  that  tliat  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ;  i 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
llie  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 

I4>ve  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee* 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  tlie  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  tnitli's;  then  if  ili'ou  falTst,  O  Cromwell, 

Tliou  fiiU'st  a  blessed  martyr.     Serve  Uie  king , 

And, ^Prylliee,  leail  me  in : 

Tliere  take  an  inventory  of  all  1  have. 

To  the  last  peimy ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

1  dare  now  call  mine  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  Goil  with  half  the  zeal  «» 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 
Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelt 

fimfF  ria^  AdL  IXL  flosM  II. 

qUEEN   MAS,  THE   QUEEN   OF  THE   VAIRIES.' 

'    O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  tlie  fairies^  midwife,  and  she  comes 

I  Amhttion  here  means  a  crimlaal  and  Inordinate  amblUon,  that  endeavora  to  olitalu  bonon  by  df^ 
hoBMt  OMsana.  *  Thbi  wntenoe  waa  really  ottered  by  Wokwy. 

s  **lli»  laaagcry  wbleh  Shakspeare  liaa  employed  In  deacrfbtas  the  peraona,  mannera,  and  oceapa- 
ttoaa  of  the  Falrlea,  wtll  be  deemed  not  leaa  hla  pcctUlar  oflsprlnf  nor  InfbHrir  In  beMtty,  aovalty, 
and  wUdnen  of  painUng,  to  tliat  wUeli  tte  magic  of  hla  pencil  haa  dUAMed  over  OTPry  oUmt  pari  ef 
the  viiloaary  world.''-J 
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In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-sttms 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat*r]r  beams; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  tlie  lash,  of  film; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gna% 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick 'd  from  ^e  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  foiries'  coach-makers, 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night. 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  theydxeam  of  kve; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourt'sies  straight; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  ofi  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Becuii»e  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  ara^' 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o*er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit: 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  1 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o  er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,* 
Of  healtlis  five  fathom  deep;*  and  then, anon. 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  i^sain.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodea. 

«MM*«ii4JMM;A0tLSaM«  IT. 

LIPB   AND   DEATH    WBIOHBD. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  >— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufier 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  artns  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?    To  die, — ^to  sleep,— 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to^tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die ;— to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep  I— perchance  to  dream ;-— ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 


1  SironU  mads  orspuilah  ■ted  were  Uwnght  the 
k  Tiuit  la,  drinklnc  dMyl^  eMh  oUief  •  bealtb. 
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Wkeo  wd  have  shuffled  off  tliis  morial  coil,' 

JHust  give  U8  pause: — ^There's  the  respect' 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proad  man's  oontmnely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  miworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin?    Who  would  ferdels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weaiy  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  deatlv— 

The  undiscovered  oountiy  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  tlie  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all , 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

AntI  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action  J 

/  MamkI,  Aa4  III.  8mii«  I. 

MSRCY. 

r 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Dpon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'TIS  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
^Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  imd  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  scepter'd  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Thereibre,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thi»— 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  jxercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  tu  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.y 

/  jaiuiMf  ^  Fiwiw^  A^  IV.  Beeiw  L 


Acnvrrr  nbcessart  to  kbbp  vame  bright.' 

Time  hath,  xsLy  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratimdes : 

I  TtanBOM,  boatle.  *  There's  Mtm  oontldentioB. 

^  till*  adalniM  apcMher  UlynM  to  AdilUes,  to  Indnoe  lilni  to  taTo  lila  teat  And  cosm  m^"  **** 
tta  ftold  of  aeiion.  thoasli  oat  much  xv^  'b  acRreely  interior  to  any  thiof  in 
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Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past:  whkli  arc  devour'd 

As  fyst  OS  lliey  are  made,  forgot  ns  soon 

As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honor  bright :    To  have  ch>ne,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fiuhion,  like  a  rusty  mnil 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 

For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  tliousand  sons, 

Tliat  one  by  one  pursue:  If  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  ail  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost ;-» 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'er-run  and  trampled  on :    Then  what  the/  do  in  present 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  youzs : 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 

And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  Le  would  fly. 

Grasps  in  the  comer :    Welcome  ever  smilos, 

And  fiirewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  tlie  whole  world  kin,— 

That  all,  «vith  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,* 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object* 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 

Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  ouce  on  thee. 

And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  wouldbt  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emiUous  missionsS  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

n«lh>  mtf  CtaMUvi  Aflk  m.  Beow  n 

THE   COVMONWEALTH   OP   BEES. 

,        —  So  work  the  honey  bees  j 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  role  in  nature,  teach 
The  act>  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  oflicers  of  sorts  :4 

1  IhutthatUaHUUgOtf  meau,  ordlnarx  p«rformMio«f  oatontatioiuly  displayed,  and  laadad  by  tht 
ftkTor  of  ffHanda.  OiU  o'er-dtutcd,  meaDi,  aplendid  aetioni  of  proeodlng  afei,  tho  rsmombraiiee  of 
whieh  ia  weakanod  bj  timo. 

•  Emmkmi  wnatiana  nfbrs  to  Iha  maehiaety  of  Homar,  which  make*  the  deities  deioend  flrom  heatea 
lo  tngafl*  OB  elthar  fide  *  Law.  *  That  ii.  ft  difTjront  dcj^^ee. 
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Wherv  some,  like  mai^'stnites,  correct  at  home ; 

Othom,  tike  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ^ 

Others,  Ulre  soldiers,  armetf  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  tlie  summer's  velvet  buds ; 

VHiich  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  migesty,  surveys 

The  sinnng  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  oivii  *  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  Executors'  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  , 

/  HmnrF..  AflkLSoenelL 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Tiisi  names,  nnlied  in  their  lives  by  friendship  and  confederate  genius, 
have  always  been  considered  togetlier ;  for  they  wrote  together,  their  works 
were  publislied  together,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  assign  to  each  his  specific 
f  hare  of  their  joint  labors.  Some  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  are  dis 
linciively  known. 

Fraiocis  Beaumont  was  bom  in  Leksestershire,  in  1586.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ted,  and  thenoe  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple;  but  the  law  bad  few  charms  for 
bim,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Fletcher,  he  devoted  his  short  life  to 
the  drama,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 
was  bora  in  that  city  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge:  little,  how 
ever,  is  known  of  his  life.  He  survived  his  coadjutor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 
plagne  in  1625. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.  That  they  have  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  true; 
bat  there  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  their  being  generally 
lead :  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  truthfulness  to  nature  which  alone  can 
pennanently  please ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  much  that  is 
Xbpulsive  lo  a  delicate  and  virtuous  mind.  Still,  as  has  been  justly  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  from  the  works  of  these  dramatists  would  make  a  volume 
of  leftned  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  widi  good  senses 
hamor,  and  patbosw  In  lyrics  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  not  even  by 
Sbakspeaieor  Milton;  and  to  these,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  extracts.* 

ADDRS88  TO  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights; 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ; 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

1  loh«r»  fiwra.  •  Sxacutiomn. 

•  BMl-Raalilfa  "Ac*  of  EliMlwUi."  And  L«mb't «« SpMiiMiis  of  Druiuill«  Po«U." 
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But  only  melancholy ; 

Ohf  sweetest  melancholy,  • 

Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes^ 

A  slight  that  piercing  mortifies; 

A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 

A  tongue  chain'd  up  without  a  sound ; 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groyes, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves: 

Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  ^roan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  •feed  uj^n: 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

Beaomovt. 

THE   LIFE   OF   MAN. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  tlie  flights  of  eagles  are. 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  clmfes  die  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  skkkI  : 
£'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies : 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies; 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past,  azui  man  forgot. 

BSAl'JIOXT. 

MORNIMO. 

See,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire ;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
Wliile  the  mormng  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute 
Carols  to  tlie  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

FumoBB. 

EXHORTATION  TO   EARLY   EI8INO. 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep ! 
See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  wliile  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stilL 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  flU 
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Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  1 
Clasp  your  cloaks  last,  lest  they  yield 
To  the  bitter  nortli-east  wind. 
Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 
Who  lies  longest,  that  she  may 
Go  without  a  friend  all  day; 
Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 
Pan  to  keep  you  firom  decay : 
So  unfold,  and  then  away! 
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Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
Kyins  ao  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  ran. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  luM 
Every  little  flower  tliat  is; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rnpe  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground. 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
0amps,  and  vapors  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  witboo^ 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  era  day, 
Bear  a  Iamb  or  kid  away; 
Or  the  craf^  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  God.    Sweetest  slumbeia, 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eyeUds !    So,  fi&re well  1 
Thns  I  end  my  evening's  knelL 
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SIB  WALTER  RALEIGH.     1552—1618. 

Sim  Waltke  Ral£1gr,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  England  hat  |no> 
dnced,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  Devonshire,  in  1552.  Aboat  the 
year  1568  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  oontumed  but  a  short  time,  fiur  in  tha 
following  year  he  was  hi  France,  where  Hooker  says  <*  he  spent  good  part  oC 
bis  youth  in  wars  and  martial  exercises.*'  He  osoaped  the  massacre  of  Sc 
Bartholomew,  (August,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
bouse  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1579  he  accompanied  his  half  brother. 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  voyi^e  to  Newfoundland :  the  expedition  proved  un- 
fortunate, but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  8ul»- 
sequent  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  famous,  a  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  discover  *^8uch 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  ix>Si>es$ed  by  any  Cliristiao 
prince,  as  to  him  might  seem  .good.*'  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fitted  on! 
by  Raleigh,  which  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  he 
projected  a  second  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  But  tlie  colonists  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject, and  in  July  27,  1586,  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them,  for  die 
first  time,  that  nauseous  weed,  tobaoco,.instea<i  of  diamond!*  and  gold.  In 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  voyhge  to  Guiana — a  voyage  memorable 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  This  expedi- 
tion he  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  tlie  summer  of  1095i, 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  «  Discovery  of  the  Jjarge,  Rich,  and  Beau- 
tiful Empire  of  Guiana.'* 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  **  A  prince  from  the  north, 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtilty  oi 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  throne,  and  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  King  James  frowned  upon 
Raleigh,  and  witliin  three  months  entertained  a  charge  against  him  for  high 
treason,'*  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  After  a  trial, 
perhaps  the  most  dii^praceful  in  the  annals  of  English  jurisprudence,  he  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  but 
his  estates  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years^ba  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  life,  as  ho  tliere  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  chiefly  rests— -^  The  History  of  the 
World.'*  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  to 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Gtuana,  and  in  1617  he  sailecl  with  twelve 
vessels.  But  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sir  Walter's  death  was  determined 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  20th  of  October,  1618,  dying  widi 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  **  Who  is 
tiiere,'*  exclaimf  Sir  Egenon  Brydges,*  "tliat  will  not  read  with  a  heart  first 
expanding  with  admiration*  and  af^erwanls  wrung  with  resentment  and  sor* 


I  Roi^r-ft  memoir  orBaldgb  in  that  most  ftodiuitiiif  of  booka,  llr  Eicfton  BrydgM^  **] 
Mocnptay  f*  alao,  tte  Mognphy  pnBcedlng  Uic  •dttlon  of  hb  povmi,  by  the  Mmc  natfeMr,  who 
■o  mneh  Air  Bnvttab  Uterautre. 
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iQW^  lUe  story  of  Raleigh,  tliough  a  thousaad  Qine9  told?  iS  Jiere  weie  iio 
(icher  blots  oo  Jaines's  reign,  Raleigh'^  deatli  alone  would  rei  der  it  intolcxable 
toewTj  generous  and  reHecting  mind." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  literary  character  than  as 

IB  expenenced  navigatDr  and  a  valorous  knighu     For  extent  of  knowledge 

and  variety  of  talent,  he  "wts  undoubtedly  tlie  Hrst  man  of  his  age.    The  work 

an  which  his  fiune  chiefly  rests  is  his  <*  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 

witii  the  Creation,  and  ends  with  the  downiall  of  the  Macedonian  Elmpire, 

16^  &  C^     Of  this  'worlc  Hume  remarks,  **  it  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient 

flfle,  which  tome  ^wriiters  would  afiect  to  revive  at  present;"  and  Profusnoi 

TyrWr,  the  Scotch  historian,  oonunends  it  as  "  rigorous,  purely  English,  an<l 

VUttsesang  an  antique  richness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when 

we  see  tome  ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our 

oiore  modem  mansions.     It  is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned  witli- 

out  being  dry.     Its  narnitiTe  is  clear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  collet  *ed 

6«ro  the  roost  authentic  sources."    The  Ibllowing  is  the  concluding  poition  of 

this  great  work,  a  passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Warbunou,  has  nevci 

b«ea  equalled,  except  by  Milton  : — 

THB    VAIX    OF    MIGHTY    EMPIRES THE    FOLLY    OF    AMBITION 

TH£   POWER   OF    DEATH. 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginning 
And  end  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
Ibuaders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended. 
That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost 
at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  .of  the 
field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
apd  admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 
hi^grin  to  lo9^  the  beauty  it  had :  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 
her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
shall  fall  of^  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  Qeld  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the 

aubject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  have  been  preserved,  and 

jet  remain  among  us  ;  and  withal  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as* 

in  the  persons  S  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 

complained  against  infideUty,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 

the  variable  success  of  wotldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 

To  these  undertakings  the  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 

stilled  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the 

lUT,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  affection  of  bearing  rule, 

whkh  diaweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.    And 

certainly,  as  fame  hath  oflen  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 

to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 

Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buying 

tllis  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved, 

iBiOtteorPydaa. 
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ihey  themselves  would  theu  rather  have  wished  to  have  stoler 
out  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  thej 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty ;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laboring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  having  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of.  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.     They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.     They  neglect 
the  advice  of  God,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.     It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word,  which  God,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.     Death,  which  hateth  and   dcstroyeth 
man,  is  believed ;  God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.     It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  V.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.     It  is  therefore  death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.    He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  tc 
hate  their  fore  past  happiness.     He  takes  the  account  of  the  nch 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.     He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  ^oquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hasi  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  th6u  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  over  with  these  two  narrow  words— Hic  jacet. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  aiid  tret* 
tifees  upon  various  subjects:  such  as  "Maxims  of  State,  a  Cbnipencbum  of 
Government:"  ««Tlie  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Oiief  Art««  of  Empir*» 
Ac.:"  on  the  *•  Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,  &o. ;"  *«  Journal  of  a 
Second  Voyage  to  Guiana;*'  a  » Treatise  on  Mines  ami  Minerals;*'  and  be- 
rwwn  thirty  and  forty  otliers  on  divers  subjects.  Such  were  tlie  literary  labont 
o*'  Miis  extraordinary  man ;  unci  most  truthfully  hn*-  it  bi»eii  remarked,  that  at 
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>Bn  h'morian,  a  navigator,  c  soldier^  and  a  politician,  he  ranks  with  tlio  first 
chaiaetera  of  his  age  and  oouctry;  and  his  life  furnishes  the  most  oneqtiivuca' 
proc^  that,  amid  the  disti  actions  of  an  active  and  adventurous  life,  leisuie  may 
aiways  be  lound  for  the  cultivation  of  letters.** 

fiat  &  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  confine  himself  to  prose;  he  courted  the 
If  uses,  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  cannot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  lirie :  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  that,  had  he 
mftde  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  haye  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  hiH 
la  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  hii 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him  <*the  Sununer's  Nightingale."'  The  following 
pieces  richly  merit  any  encomium  >— 

A  DBscRiPTunr  or  ths  country's  recreation* 

Qniv<9ring  fears,  heart-tearing  Cares, 
Anxious  Sighs,  untimely  Tears, 
Fly,  fiy  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports. 
Where  strained  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
A.nd  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be! 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes !  fly. 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery ; 
Come  serene  looks, 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 
Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals !  did  you  know  * 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comforts  grow; 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers, 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shfeke, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  inake. 
Nor  munnurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fimtastic  masque,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  and  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother; 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 
Save  what  the  plough-share  gives  the  ground 

1  *D*  I  pfOBOVBoe  Balelgb  a  pooiT  Not,  perlmpi,  in  the  jadgment  of  m  wvert  crltldsni.  la  te 
tetttfdajni  am  waa  too  mnch  occupied  Id  action  to  bave  culUvatad  all  tbo  powen  of  a  pool,  whMli 
mtaan  woVLndm  and  perpetaa;  mcdttaUon.  He  poweued  not  perhaps  the  ooploua,  vivid,  and  arr«- 
ttvt  pewcn  of  apenaer.  but  (till  we  can  perceive  In  him  lone  tniiu  of  attraction  and  axcellfqie^ 
wUct  peftapa  even  SpenMr  wanted.  If  Iom  dlvenUed  than  that  gifted  bard,  ha  would,  I  toiak, 
lave  been  more  forcible  and  •uhitane.    Kl«  Iroagea  would  have  be«n  gigantlob  and  bin  rafleeiluM 

13« 
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Here  are  no  folae  entrapping  baits, 
To  hasten  too,  too  hasty  fates ; 
Unless  h  be 
The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fi^h,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  the  liait,  but  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  bin  Is,  lor  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go  I  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn, 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  npon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  betetrs. 

Blest  silent  groves  I  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirtirs  best  nursery  I 
May  piire  contents 
For  ever  oitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  those  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  oy  these  purling  fountains! 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here! 

THE   nymph's   reply   TO   THE   PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD.* 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  wore  young, 
And  truth  on  every  Shepherd  s  tongue, 
These  pUmsureij  might  my  jiassion  move 
To  live  witli  tliQe,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  &ding  flowers  in  every  field, 
To  winter  floods  tlieir  treasures  yield ; 
A  honey 'd  tongue— «  heart  of  gall, 
Is  Fancy's  spring,  but  Sorrow^s  fiill. 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  ihy  posies, 
Are  all  soon  wither'd,  broke,  forgotten, 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reason  rotteiL 

Tliy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 
Can  me  witli  no  enticements  move. 
To  live  witli  tliee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  Youth  last,  could  Love  still  breed ; 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  Age  no  need ; 
Then  tliose  delighu  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  tliy  love. 


1  ace  the  InvttAtJoii  oftbe  Shepherd  h>  Mario »,  p.  17. 
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A    VISION    UPON    THK    FAERIE    QUEENS.* 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave,  where  Laura'  lay, 

Within  that  temple,  where  tlie  vestal  flame 
Was  MTont  to  burn ;  ami,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  see  tliat  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
MThose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept: 

All  sndilenly  T  fssw  the  Faerie  Queeiie ; 
At  whose  approach  the  sAul  of  PetranUi  wep^ 

And,  from  ihencefbrih,  thoee  Graces  were  not  leen; 
For  tliey  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  ddwn  on  Laura's  hearse : 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

A  ad  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pieioe. 
Where  Homer's  sp  right  did  tremble  all  for  grie^ 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief  1 

THE   roVL's  ERRAND.' 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body's  guest, 

ITpon  a  thankless  errand  j 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  waxrant 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  ^lows, 

And  shines  like  painted  wood; 
Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 

What's  i^ood,  but  does  no  good. 
If  Court  and  Church  reply, 
Give  Court  and  Chnioh  the  lie. 

T^I  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh  I  their  actions 
Not  loved,  tmless  they  give; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  fkctions. 
If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 


1  '*A  Uglier  atrstn  of  oompUment  cannot  wdl  be  eonodTed  ttan  thla»  wlildi  fSlMeyoar  Idea  even 
«f  tket  vMeh  ft  dlspance*  In  eompartMn,  md  makes  yon  IM  tbHt  aufbtng  eonld  Imtb  torn  the 
vtViv  Iran  kla  IdokitroiM  enOuMtaam  fbr  KCrereli  and  hto  Lann'e  tomb,  bat  8peiiMr*a  macte  vene 
m4Mna  Faerie  aueeno— the  one  Vfted  abo^e  mortattCy^  the  oUier  broosht  from  tbe  tkles.**— BuflK. 

**I  kive  been  always  stnfubu'ly  •truck  and  delighted  with  the  toneb  lotagery,  and  expresdon  of 
^  cdnordlnnry  aonnet.  The  antbor  most  at  this  Ume  haw  been  deeply  read  In  works  of  poeOcsl 
iksey,  ud  Uglily  Imbued  with  their  splrlL  MUton  had  deeply  studied  this  sonnet;  tor  In  his  oom- 
lAidisaa  of  the  same  dasa^  he  has  evldenUy,  more  than  once,  the  very  rhythm  and  construction,  at* 
sdl  a»  cast  oC  thought,  of  this  noble,  though  brief  composition  .**<-Slr  Bfntom  Bridget. 

>Tke  Isily  to  whom  Petrarch  addressed  so  mnch  of  bis  beantlftal  poetry. 

'  TMs  poem  appeared  anonymously  hi  •*DaTi«on*s  Poetical  RhapMMly.'*  In  16M,  and  has  been 
Mtttnd  to  lir  Walter  Baleigh.  t  have  therefbre  given  It  a  irtaee  hera  with  Ms  poems,  alUnugh  then 
4  so  certainty  about  It.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  always  good  authority  In  every  question  of  Bngllsk 
Uentnre,  plaoes  R  at  the  end  of  hte  edition  of  Baldgh*s  poems,  and  says  >— **  I  know  no  author  so 
•sytUe  of  wTlttng  B  as  Raleigh ;  but,  whoever  was  the  aothor.  It  Is  a  poem  of  unoommoa  beauty 
isAvertt,  and  gtowtng  with  aQ  tbat  moral  pathos,  which  Is  one  of  the  ftrst  oharms  In  the  oomposi- 
tiui  ef  iieaiua.*»    It  Is  here  printed  as  Ir  Sir  B.  Brydges's  edlUoo. 
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Tell  men  of  high  condition. 
That  rule  affiiin  of  state, 

Tlieir  purpose  is  ambition ; 
Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  they  do  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  those  that  brave  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 

Who,  in  their  greatest  cost^ 
Seek  nothing  but  oommending. 

And  if  they  make  reply, 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Zeal  it  lacks  devotion ; 

Tell  Love  it  is  bat  Iu«t ; 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion ; 

Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust: 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

Tell  Age  it  daily  wastetli ; 

Tell  Honor  how  it  alters ; 
Tell  Beauty  tliat  it  blasteth  ; 

Tell  Favor  that  she  falters : 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  fickle  points  of  niceness ; 

Tell  Wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over*wiseness : 

And  if  they  do  reply. 

Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

TeU  Phyuc  of  her  boldness; 

Tell  Skill  it  is  pretension  \ 
Tell  Charity  of  coldness ; 

Tell  Law  it  is  contention : 
And  if  they  yield  reply, 
Then  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindnese; 

Tell  Nature  of  decay; 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness ; 

Tell  Justice  of  delay: 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  Ucl 

Tell  Arts  they  have  no  sonndness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Tell  Schools  they  lack  profimadnesp. 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 
Give  Arts  and  Schuols  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith  it's  fled  the  city; 

Tell  how  the  Country  erreth; 
"tell  Manhood,  shakes  off  pity; 

Tell  Virtue,  least  preferreth. 
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Anti  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So,  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blablnng, 
Although  CO  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  tlian  stabbing; 
Vet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kilL 

The  lallowiru;  most  alfectionate  and  touching  letter,  written  by  Raleigh  to 
hi5  wife,  after  his  condemnation,  cannot  be  omitted : — 

Too  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these  my 
last  lines ;  my  love  1  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  1  am 
dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no 
more,  1  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess; 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more, 
bear  my  destruction  patiently,  and  with  an  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  §end  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive, 
or  my  words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me ; 
which  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 
Secondly,  1  beseech  jj'ou,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 
you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to 
help  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Youi 
mourning  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
bona  fide  to  my  child  ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummer 
was  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  1  trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  tn  kill  you  and  yours  with  extreme  poverty.     To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  true  time  of  trial.   Most  sorry  am  1,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
by  death,  I  can  leave  you  no  better  estate ;  God  hath  prevented 
all  my  determinations, — that  great  God  which  worketh  all  in  all ; 
and  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
tt  W  a  vanity  :  love  God,  and  begin  betimes — in  him  you  shall 
find  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 
vailed and  wearied  yourself  with  all  sorts  of  worlcily  cogitations 
you  Bhall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.    Teach  your  son  also  to 
»trre  and  fear  God  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  God  may 
grow  up  in  him  ;  then  will  Gbd  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  n 
&ther  to  him — an  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  you. 

Baylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred  ; 
^  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
you,  for  my  souPs  sake,  pay  all  poor  men.     When  I  am  dead,  no 
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doubt  you  shaU  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  1  was 
very  nch :  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.     I  speak  (God  knows^  not  to  dis- 
suade  you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.     As  for  me.  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  Grod  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.     Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.     I  sued  for 
my  hfe,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshnpen 
and  ugly  forms.    I  cannot  write  much ;  God  knows  how  hanily 
[  stcafthis  time  when  all  sleep;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate my  thoughts  from  the  world.     Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living^  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboume,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  rather  and  mother.    I  can  say  no  more ;  time 
and  death  call  me  away.    The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  Cm  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers,  and  send  us 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.    My  dear  wife,  farewell ;  bless 
my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

Walter  Rausioh. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREY.' 

Of  the  history  of  this  Imty,  nothinj?  satisfactory  can  be  obmineil.  She  wrote 
n  tnqpecly,  entitled  **  Mariam,  the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry,"  written  by  dvax 
leamedf  virtuous,  and  truly  noble  lady,  "  E.  C.  1613/*  It  is  written  in  tth- 
teniate  verse,  and  with  a  chorus  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Greek  traicedians. 
She  died  proliably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  The  following 
is  the  chorus  in  Act  IV.  of  Mariam  : — 

ON    FORGIVENESS   OF    INJVRIVS. 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 

Is  scorning  to  rovfnge  an  injury ; 
For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife, 

His  adversary's  heart  to  him  dotli  tie. 

m 

And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 

To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  bead. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find, 

To  jrield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 


1  OonerHU}'  spelled  C«re«r,  but  Inco^reetly. 
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But  if  of  buyer  metal  be  his  mind, 
In  base  revenue  there  is  no  honor  uron. 
Who  wronld  a  worthy  courage  overthro'A", 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthlesb  foef 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  yield , 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor; 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth *8  school  for  -certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
Hjgh-heartadness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow 

A  noble  heart  dotli  teach  a  virtuous  scorn. 

To  scorn  lo  owe  a  duty  overlonjf ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne, 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  soom  to  bear  an  ipjury  in  mind, 
To  soom  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bincL 

Bat  if  lor  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  Mre  his  body  from  our  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  onr  mind  f 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  fiur  than  hel 

Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  dve  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway*d. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  iiqury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  fiimous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.    1502—1619. 


Wi  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  DanieL  He  was  the 
■A  of  a  music  masterj  and  was  born  neair  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
15Q2.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  with- 
<wi  iifang  his  degree.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
^  ostiva  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

l&s  most  elabocato  work  is  **  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
BiMtta  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  which  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
^  Ksam  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than  the 
^''^  of  the  poet  Sound  morality,  prudential  vdsdom,  and  occasional  touches 
^  tlw  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
^'u'DDghout  his  work;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimit,  nor  the 
"lew  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animato  the  mass.  But 
*^Qn  of  his  miixir  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  great  merit, 
*^>AU)diDg  in  original  dKmght,  expressed  in  clear,  simplis  and  vigorous  Ian- 
Vi^fi.  A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  says,  <*  We  find  both  in  his 
P^Wry  and  prose  such  a  legitimate  and  rational  floM*  of  language,  as  ap- 
PRAcbes  nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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at'  which  we  may  safely  assert,  that  it  will  never  Ijecome  obsolete.     He  oer 
rainly  was  the  Atticus  of  his  day."  * 

B^IUANIMITY. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  nund, 
And  rear'd  tlie  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  franM 
Of  liis  rei<olvetl  )X)wers;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
Wliat  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
Tlie  lx>uncltess  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  t 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
UiNin  those  lower  regions  of  tuinmil? 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renowiii 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monaichs^  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
.  Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-«uoceeding  nuirs 
The  iairesrand  the  best-faced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  die  face  of  right  t'  appear  as  inaDifi>ld 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires, 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
AH  disappoint,  and  mock  tliis  smoke  of  wiL 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed ;  whilst  as  crafl  deceivea^ 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  fares  that  man,  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  tot.  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  learn 'd  this  book  of  man. 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labor  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart ;  and  set  your  tlioughts  as  near 
Hit  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear. 

I  RMd— BoUoM  of  DftoJel  In  Iloadley't  «•  Beftoties  of  AMtont  Rkgllah  Pvotrj ;"  !■  tb*  Rttroir«ctiT« 
Bovlaw,  riU.  tTT,  and  i*  Drake's  Sbaka|)«ar«,  1.  611. 
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RICHARD   THB   SECOND, 

The  Morning  be/on  lot  Murder  tit  Pomfret  CattU, 

Wli(>ther  the  soul  rt:ceives  intelligence, 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Fortsgoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send, 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

Ho^vever,  so  it  ia,  tlie  now  sad  king, 
Toes'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  conibund, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering ; 
J«ists  not  to  eat,  stiil  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  drortp,  l.is  steady  eyes  unquick, 
Aiiil  much  he  ails,  ami  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

Tlie  morning  uf  tliat  day  which  was  Ids  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 
Where  others'  liberty  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  mora, 
Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see. 

Grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 

If  he  but  knew  liis  good.    How  blessed  he 

That  feels  not  what  aflliction  greatness  yields! 

Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be, 

Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 

Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  live 

To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear^st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  lelFst  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who  fall,  wlio  rise,  wno  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fiiU ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men»'s  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  lliore 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blind«)d  greamess,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Stil)  seeking  h    ""  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 

HUM  Book  ef  Or  Ovff  ir«r.- 
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GILES  FLETCHER.     1688—1623 

TaiB  truly  pleading  Christinn  poet,  the  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  iMrho^ 
lu  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  <*  was  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces,"  was  bom  158S.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, iramortnlized  his  name  by  that  beautiful  poem  entitled,  *'Chrisft  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death :"  a  poem  mrhieh 
displays  great  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headtey  txylea  it 
enrich  and  picturesque/*  and  Campbell*  says,  tliat  <^ inferior  as  he  is  to  Spen- 
ser and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  otf 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  finr  he  reminds  us 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  laner,  in  a  poem  on  tfaa  same  subject 
with  Pkmulise  Regained." 

REDEMPTION. 

When  I  remember  Christ  our  burden  bean, 

I  look  for  glory,  but  find  misery ; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  ciy : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well ; 
Or,  rather,  what  I  find  I  cannot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  twelL 

Christ  suffers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

Suflbrs  for  us— and  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Suffers  to  death — ^here  is  liis  manhood  seen ; 
Suffers  to  rise— and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris*, 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  God,  tliat  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies. 
That  we  in  both  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacrifioe. 

A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife, 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute ; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life, 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit; 
Ah!  cursed  tree,  and  yet  0  blessed  fruit! 
That  death  to  Him,  tliis  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  tlie  cure,  when  tilings  past  cure  revive, 
And  tlie  Pliysician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight. 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethseman,  the  lx>wer  of  baleful  night. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  tliat  iioison  grew : 
So  we  frrm  sweetest  flowers  couid  suck  our  bene. 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again  * 
Extract  life  out  of  deatli,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 

A  man  was  first  tlie 'author  of  our  fall, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise ; 
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A  garden  vna  the  place  we  perish'd  all, 
A  gaxden  i^  the  place  He  pajrs  our  price: 
And  die  old  serpent,  with  a  new  device, 
Hath  Ibund  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
la  now  bf  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  hit  own  gnile 

The  dewy  nq;ht  had  with  her  fVosty  shade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  the  aiaff  grOmd 
Sparklefl  in  ice ;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  for  Himselll  Himself  diasolTed  found, 
S^reat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  woand; 
Of  hearen  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  forloroy 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bora, 
And  thrice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swora 


FRANCIS  BACON.     1561—1626. 

Rim  Sir  the  atadiotM  iliad* 
Kind  mtwwB  toini'dt  deem  oomppsbeiiBtTCi  d'H't 
Kzact,  and  elcgBot;  la  one  rich  aoul, 
PlMto,  Uie  StBgyrtte.  and  TuJly  Joln'd, 
TlM  greet  deliverer  he  i  who,  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  luoDlts  and  jargoD-ieaclilnK  ■chooii^ 
Led  torUi  the  true  phikMophy,  there  long 
Held  In  the  magic  chain  of  worda  and  torma, 
A3id  deSnttlom  void. 


Fmiiscis  Bacow,  Viscount  of  St  AVbeaaaf  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng^ 

hnd,  was  bom  in  London,  Januaiy  22, 1561.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 

Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seaL    He  entered  Cambridge  at  the  early  age 

of  diineen,  and  ailer  spending  four  years  tfiere,  where  he  was  distinguished 

br  his  zralous  appli<»idon  to  study,  and  for  the  extraoidinaiy  maturity  of  his 

understanding,  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.     But  his  father  dying 

suddenly  in  1 579,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  letumed  to 

England,  and  prosecuted  the  fstudy  of  the  law.     He  did  not,  however,  neglect 

pHVoBophy,  fi?r  not  fiir  from  this  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  ''The 

Insttunatiop  of  the  Sciences.''     In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extm- 

odinaxy  to  the  queen,  and  three  years  afler  he  had  a  seat  in  pariiament  fiom 

Mjddksez,     On  the  accession  of  James  I.  new  honois  awaited  him.    He  was 

boi^ited  in  1603.     In  16D7  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham, 

£•0*  aldemiBn  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  conMddiable  fortune,  but  no 

rfaildien.     In  subsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 

''ouns^  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  general     In  1617  the  king  presented 

^  peat  seal'to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  hig^  chanceUor  of 

Kngland,  and  about  six  months  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  title 

Rave  place  in  the  foUoMong  year  to  that  of  Tiscoimt  of  St  Albans.    But  a 

""^^ng  fiost**  was  snon  to  nip  these  buds  of  honor:  his  foil  and  disgrace 

1  TM«  b  i  inwn  fn  HertfimlBhtre.  fkmoiu  fhr  the  two  iMitUes  foaghf  in  141S  add  1481,  between  the 
t««t  rival  hmiMi  of  Tm-k  and  TiJinc««tar.  It  waa  aadeatly  oalled  Venilam,  wbenoc  ftuwa'a  anbia- 
t  ;«al  tit!«  cf  honor,  Baroa  Terulam. 
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were  at  hand.  In  1621  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted  into  his  oon* 
duct  as  judge,  which  ended  in  Iiis  condemnation  and  disgrace,  for  having 
received  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  cases  were  brought 
before  him  for  decision.  He  fully  confessed  to  the  twenty*three  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-practice,  and  corruption  which  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lot  Js,  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  tlie  confession  was  subscribed  by  himself^  he  ansivered,  **  It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart:  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  fined  £40^000;  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  de* 
clared  incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  state.  Ader  a  short  con- 
finement he  was  released,  and. in  1625  obtained  a  full  pardon.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1026. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  «*  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral."  They  were  publislied  in  1 596, 
so  that  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  during  wliicli  time 
wrote  his  best  plays,  had  the  benefit  of  their  perusal:  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  Ixx^k 
contains  a. greater  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  or  displays  a  more  intimate  hc- 
quaintance  widi  human  life  and  manners.  **It  maybe  read,"  say;»  the  ^rrat 
Scotch  philosophf^r,  Dugald  Stewart,  **from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  lioiirH, 
and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooked  before." 

2.  "The  Proftcience  and  Advancement  of  Learning."  This  forms  the 
first  part' of  his  great  work  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Iminurath 
Sckntiantm,  "  The  Reform  in  tlie  Study  of  the  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books :  the  first  chiefly  considers  tlie  objections  to  learning,  and  points  out 
the  m%py  impediments  to  its  progress:  the  second,  the  distribution  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  "The  parts  of  human  learning,'* 
says  he,  "  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  know^- 
ledgo,  agreeably  to  this  distribution.     This  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  "  Of  the  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancients." 
l*he  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  fables  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  sufficiently  explained. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  throughout  various 
important  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  The  Nomm  Orgamim,  or  "New  Instrument,"  or  "Method  of  Studying 
the  Sciences."  This  is  the  great  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  philosophic  world.  The  groat  Greek  phiIoso> 
pher  Aristotle  called  his  philosophical  work  the  "Organum."  The  "Method" 
which  he  adopted  in  scientific  inquiries  was  rather  to  frame  systems  and  Iny 
down  principles,  and  then  to  seek  or  make  things  conform  thereto.  But  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  "  New  Method,"  insists  upon  tlie  duty  of  carefully  ^iscertainirig 
facts  in  the  first  place,  and  then  reasoning  upon  them  towards  conclusions. 
"  Man,''  he  says,  "  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
iindersiand  no  furdier  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  coritem[ilation,  ub- 
berved  of  the  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "  Men  have  sought 
to  make  a  world  from  their  own  conceptions,  ai:d  to  draw  from  their  own 
minds  all  the  materials  wliich  they  employed :  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  had  nonmUtcd  experience  and  observation,  they  would  have  had  thcta 
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tnd  ran  opinions  to  reatfoti  about,  and  might  ultimately  have  arrived  at  the 
koowledi^e  of  the  biws  which  govern  the  material  world."  Thus  Bacon 
eMablislied  the  metlicxl  of  Induction^  fu  die  only  true  key  to  the  temple  of 
UKiwiettge,  and  lias  therefore  been  called  tlie  Father  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
lusoiifay.  «*The  power  and  compass,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  *<of  a  mi  ml 
whkh  could  fonn  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline, 
but  natiy  of  tlie  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  most  be  an  object  of  admimdon  to  all  succeeding  ages."* 

Soch  »  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  labors  o'' 
il-is  eztiaordinary  ncian.     He  was  not  insensible  of  their  value,  for  his  last 
vill  contains  this  remarkable  passage :  •<  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
fanign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over."* 

DITBKSK    OBJECTS   OF   HEN  TO   GAIN   KNOWLEDGE. 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  *jpon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite ; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  henefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  wen* 
sou£rht  in  knowlec^ge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit  ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
^k  up  an^  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mindL  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  ol 
man*s  estate. 

PRESERVATION   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
ftfid  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  p<x)ls ; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  weU  as  of  use  and 


1  Tkif  tfl  oaltod  Um  InducliM  sjitoiii,  from  Um  Latin  uulurtio,  *'  •  leading  op,"  flrom  partlcvlar  Cacti 
Utgtaml  conelutons. 

STh*  bMi  •ditiim  of  Bacon  ia  that  b/  Baiil  Uontagu,  17  toU.  8to,  London.  It  has  boen  rapriuUtd 
ht»  in  thiw  TolnoMa.  Road,  partionlarljr,  a  rwy  abla  artiela  in  tba  '*  Edinburgh  Beriaw,'*  bjr  Ma- 
oalay,  Jvly,  18S7.  Road,  alao,  two  In  tb«  "  RetrospoctiTa,"  iiL  141.  and  iT.  280;  alto,  an  artioU  in 
Ifcalhiid  ToL  of  IXIsnMli'a  *'AmenitiM  of  Lltoratun;"  another,  in  Haslitt'i  "Age  of  Eliiabeth;" 
■ad  tlM  work  neantlj  pnhUaliad  in  Dublin,  entitled  "  Seleetiona  from  Baeon/'  bj  Thos.  W.  MoflTett. 

t  "Who  la  Ibera,  Uiat»  upon  bearing  the  name  of  Lord  Baeon,  does  not  instantly  reoognise  sTorj 
fUng  of  genins  the  meet  profound,  ererj  thing  of  literature  the  most  extensire,  eTerjr  thing  of  dis- 
cererj  the  most  peneimting,  oTory  thing  of  obeervation  on  human  life  the  most  distinguishing  and 

14* 
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aecessity :  sc  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspira- 
tion or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 

PLEASURE   OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

N 

The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature  ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  the 
quality ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,*  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  siniply» 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE    USES   OF    RNOWLEDOE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds :  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doch 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.     It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.     It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.     For  novelty»  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  /  know  ruh 
thing.^*     Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro* 
vinces  in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Qreece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
that  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  u])oii 

1  A  perpetual  fleaat  of  nectiu'd  awecU, 
Where  no  vivU:  Rurfelt  rclcn«>— Comrs. 
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the  aniTf'.Tsal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  *jpon  it,  the 
diviiicness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  than 
an  ani-hilU  where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dusi. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  manners.     For  if  a  man*s  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  thmgs, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken  ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said,  '*  Yesterday  I  saw  a/ra* 
gUe  thing  broken^  to-day  I  have  seen  a  mortal  thing  die.^^     And 
therefore  Yirgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know- 
ledge of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
purging  the  ill  humors,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some* 
times  helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  suscepU- 
ble  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  will 
learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  u&e  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  leam  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them :  like  an  ill  moi^'er, 
ihat  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof. 

STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business  ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  afiairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  b}'  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  naturalr 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  tberaselvoa  do 
g^ive  forth  djreciions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use  - 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and.  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
(Tuments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
(ike  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

THK   END   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  n 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  w^hich  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  oflt-r 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  GocTs  word^  or  in  the  Book  (f 
GocTs  works;  divinity  or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  en- 
deavor an  endless  progress,  oi  proficiency  in  both  :^ only  let  men 
t)eware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learningb  together. 

THE    imiORTALITY    OF    LITERARY    FAMK. 

Let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
which  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  general- 
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tion,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tendeth  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
fiune,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  hu- 
mane desires :  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
kaming  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
fire  hundred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter; dunng  w^hich  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
hare  been  decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
tnie  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Csesar,  no,  nor  of  the 
^Vdngs  or  g^reat  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  last :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
Bat  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowled^  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other? 


JOHN  DONNE.     1573—1631. 

J«n  Dorax,  D.  D^  thoogh  during  his  life  moM  popular  as  a  poet,  is  now 
duefly  valaed  for  his  prose  writings.    He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1573,  ol 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  but  after  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  became  secretary  to  lord   chancellor  EUesmere. 
Falling  in  love  with  the  chancellor's  niece,  he  married  her  privately,  for  which 
be  was  dismissed  from  his  office;  and  even  imprisoned.    He  was  soon  re- 
leased fiom  his  confinement,  and  having  <•  taken  orders,**  the  king  (James  L) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presented  with 
tile  degree  oC  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Subsequently,  he  be 
cune  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
ind  died  March,  1631. 

Dbnne's  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poem», 
tad  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
suiuaonlinary  share  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  eitreme  does  him  injustice.  Though  he  has  not  much  harmony  of 
Tersification,  and  but  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thought  end  expres- 
900,  yet  be  exhibits  much  erudition,  united  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  ic 
a  faiicy,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
.not  a  little  fantastical.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  considers  him 
the  fbumder  of  the  metaphysical   school  of  poets ;  meaning,  thereby,  the 
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faottltv  (if  wittily  nssociatiiig  tlie  most  widely  diacordatit  images,  and  preaeiit- 
ing  ideas  under  the  most  remote  and  fonciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  though  they  have  some 
of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  are  full  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigorous  thought, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  the  author  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man.  As  a 
preacher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  <*  he  is,  in  earnest,  weeping  some- 
times for  his  audience,  sometimes  with  them ;  always  preaching  to  hinisell^ 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  Sl  Piaul  was,  lo 
heayen,  in  holy  raptures,  and  entioix\g  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  oourtship  lo 
amend  their  lives ;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  those  that 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved  it  not; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inezpressiUe  addition  of 
comeliness.'' ' 

The  followuig  preseztts  a  very  fkir  specimen  of  his  poetry:  indeed,  it  is 
mom  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it  The  simile  of  the  com- 
passes, whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  bea  sty  or  fimess,  is  certainly  ori^sinaL 

THK   FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away, 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
The  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempe^ts  move ; 
Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th*  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent 

Dull,  sublunary  lovers'  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  <lotli  remove 
Tliostf  tilings  wliicli  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined. 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  Is ; 
Inter-assured  of  ttie  mind, 
^  Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  on^) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  tliinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  loot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

t  Bead— JobnaoD't  "Lift  of  Cowley/*  fttao,  an  artldie  in  tke  " Betrc»pectiT«  BeTlew,"  tU*.  tl 
•fhlrh  glvca  to  hU  poetry  btsher  pralae  than  we  think  It  deaerve* ;  alao,  some  renarka  In  ••  Drxk^* 
Shakapeare,"  I.  SIS-  and  nbove  nil,  luak  Walton'^  ••Ufb.*'    A  aelecUou  ttma  hU  proae  work*  wiv* 
imVttnrd  at  Ontorrl  1*40,  lu  one  «mall  rolunw. 
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JldcI  thong;b  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Tet  when  the  other  far  doth  toboi. 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  aiVer  it. 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  homei. 

Such  wilt  tliou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circles  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Bnt  we  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  his  prose  >-> 

TBB   PSALMS. 

Tbe  Psalms  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  ta:<ted  to 
trtry  man  like  that  he  liked  hest,  so  do  the  Psalms  minister  in- 
scmclion  and  satisfaction  to  every  man^  in  every  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
but  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
all  braises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  all 
aflections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
versal Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to  all  necessities. 

ALL   CHRISTIANS    ARE    TO    PREACH    BT    EXAMPLE.  . 

If  you  be  a  holy  people,  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood ;  if  you 
be  all  Gk)d's  saints,  you  are  all  God's  priests ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation ; 
as  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  God 
CO  preach  to  one  another:  ana  therefore  every  particular  man 
must  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  apedosos  pedea,^  that 
his  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest- 
hood, not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
k)ve  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  wash  one  another's 
fetif  as  he  commanded  his  apostles ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  lies 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampling  in  foul  ways,  wallowing  in  foul  sins. 

eOD   MAT   BE    WORSHIPPED   ANYWHERE. 

It  is  true  God  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere ;  in  all 
placev  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  prai^  the  Lord,  says  David. 
It  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies 
that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  ears 
hearken  to  his  answer;  if  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  fatui- 
ties be  met  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou 
*    art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
thom,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.     The  church  of  Ocd 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon  ;  con- 
stancy and  settledness  belong  to  the  church,  and  yet  Jonah  had 
his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  seeki 
rrhom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daiiiei 
had  his  church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psaltn 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  their 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty  and  life  appertain   to  the 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paul  had  their  church  in   prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.     Every  particular  man 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shaiJ  be  a  re- 
newing, a  re-edifying  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion: when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians, 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  eternal  Sabbath. 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

THE    GREATEST   CROSS    IS   TO    HAVE    NO   CROSS. 

Thore  cannot  be  so  great  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  one 
loaf  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  (or 
afflictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment :  I  lack  one  limb  of  that 
body  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if  I 
have  no  crosses ;  for,  my  conformity  to  Christ  (and  that  is  my 
being  made  up  into  his  body)  must  be  aocomplittned  in  my  ful61' 
ling  his  sufferings  in  his  flesh. 

ANGER. 

Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  innrdinateness  in  wun ; 
Be  angry,  and  nn  not:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  out  ol 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted;  a  gardener  dots 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  they  would  hinder 
good  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  t^iorns 
m  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbors  from  entering,  'n 
ninny  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  zei>!. 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON.     1563—1631. 

twiB  very  voluminoas  «nd  once  popular  writer  haa  sunk  into  an  oblivion 

iHiich  he  does  not  deserve.    His  poems  are  mostly  of  an  historical  and  topo* 

graphical  character.     Such  is  his  great  work,  his  **  Poly^Olbion,"  ^  a  work  of 

fftipendous  labor  and  accurate  inlbnnation,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  oi 

imiiiortality.     It  is  a  veiy  singular  poem,  and  certainly  entirely  original  in 

its  pbn,  describing  the  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  England, 

with  all  their  asaociations,  traditional,  historical,  and'  antiquarian.     That  "  it 

yomnacQ  nrouiy  beauties  which  are  poetically  great,  and  is  full  of  delineations 

'vhieh  are  graphicaUy  correct,**  is  no  doubt  true;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  p  lem 

tiiat  vill  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  it  conveys,  than  for 

the  pleasure  it  produces.   His  other  historical  poems  are  his  *^  Barons  Warren.** 

being  an  account  of"  The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  and 

rte&fons;*'  bis  **  Legends;"  his  ** Battle  of  Agincourt ;"  and  ^  England's  Heroi- 

cat  Episdea.'' 

But  it  is  for  his  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drayton  will  continue 
tube  known  and  valued.  Sonie  of  these  possess  beauties  of  the  highest  order. 
Soeh,  for  iust&nce,  is  the  fairy  poem  called  Nympfudiay  than  which  a  more 
exquisite  creation  of  die  fancy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  ibat  •^  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  immortality." 
His  •* Shepherd's  Garland'*  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  under  this  titles 
Un  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Edoguet.  His  othei 
miacellaiieous  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  &e 
DbftytoD  died   December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westnunster  Abbey.' 


CHORUS  OF   THB    BIRDS. 

WHen  Phcebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter  s  wave, 

No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

Bat  **huntVup'*  to  die  morn  the  feathered  sylvans  sing: 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  tlie  rising  knoll, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 

Those  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast 

Tlien  fiom  her  burnish'd  gate  the  goodly  glittering  East 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  witli  pearl  to  please  the  morning^s  sight: 

On  which  the  mirthful  qtiires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 

Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  dieir  warbling  notes, 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  song 

T  awake  the  lustless  sim ;  or  chiding  that  so  long 

He  was  in  coming  fordi,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 

The  woosel  near  at  hand,  tliat  hath  a  golden  bill ; 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purfXMe  to  let  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be, 


1  ¥nm  tlw  Greek  wXXa  (^aOi),  **  many  things ;"  that  le,  auuiy  thtaga  sbout  AlMbii,  or  Bngiaad 
I  Bead— ■  notlee  of  Drayton  In  Drake*i  '•Shakepean  and  Mat  Times;'*  another.  In  the  third  voluue 
onricmOli**  ••  Amenities  of  Literature;^  and  another,  In  Mr  Bscrton  Brydges*s  **lBMi|inallvk* 
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For,  with  then  vocal  soiinds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  Ma/: 
Upon  bis  dulcet  pipe  die  itierle  doth  only  play ; 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 
As  though  the  otlier  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  tlie  next  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  tlie  wreu. 

Tlio  yellow  pate ;  which,  diough  she  hurt  tlie  blooming  tree. 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

Tliat  hath  so  many  sorts  de9cen<ling  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jny ; 

The  BoAer  with  the  slirill,  (some  hid  anions  the  leaves. 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  grr»aves,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  rir, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  c4)veTt  c^^opt 

To  kiss  the  gentle  sliade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 


THE   PASTING. 

Since  there^s  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part ; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  j 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  witli  all  my  heart 

That  tlius  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  row:s] 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  onr  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. — 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Now  if  thon  would st,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

PALACK   OF  THX  FAIRIES:    QUEEN  MAB's  CHARIOT  AND  JOURNBT. 

This  paluce  standeth  in  tlie  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it : 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon. 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Para  to  the  earth  below  it 

The  wallB  of  spiders*  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortioed  and  finely  laid, 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  Uiat  builded ; 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  roof^  instead  of  slats, 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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•  ••••• 

-The  queen  her  mHicU  df>th  call, 


And  bids  them  to  be  ready  all. 
She  'Mroukl  go  see  her  summer  hall, 
She  could  no  longer  tarry. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
£ach  thing  therein  is  titling  Iai<l, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd. 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  tlie  horses  were, 
The  harnesses  of  gossamer, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  the  coacli-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colors  did  excel; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  tlic  tunning: 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee. 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 

The  wheels  corajwsed  of  crickets'  bonM, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

With  thistlenlown  they  shod  it: 
For  all  her  maidens  nmch  did  fear, 
If  Oberon  had  rhanc'd  to  hear, 
That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  been  theK) 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 

She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advi'  e, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitteil, 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  CMie 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  theii  sovereign  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honor ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jui, 
Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got. 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 
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BEN  JONSON.     1674—1637. 

fisvjAjciH  Jovsov,  or  Ben  Jonson,  aa  he  signed  his  own  name,  wu  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  and  born  in  1574,  aboiit  a  month  aAer 
his  father's  death.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  but  his  mother,  havini; 
talcen  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  removed  him  from  school  where 
he  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  his  step-father.  Do* 
gusted  with  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  tlie  anny,  and  wem  k 
the  Netherlands.  On  his  renirn  to  England,  he  entered  Cambridge;  h& 
the  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  obliging  him  to  quit  the  university,  be 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  employment  Though  at  Arst  his  station  was  a 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altogetlier  consist 
of  about  fifty-four  dramatic  pieces,'  but  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  his  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  v» 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  **  His  tragedies^" 
says  a  critic,  *  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakspeaie's,  that 
sculpture  does  to  actual  life."*  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  that  have  peculiar  neatness  and  beauty  flf 
diction,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  2— 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy, 
Called  love  I  a  little  boy 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind. 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  1 
He  is  Venus*  run-away. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty, 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in, 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Plan's  shafts,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

1  The  fonr  bMt  wtuMdiM  of  Jonioa  are,  "  Everj  Mm  in  hii  Hnmor,"  "Th«  Silent  Womu,"  "  V«*' 
pone  or  the  Fox,"  and  the  "Alohemitt."  Two  of  hit  beit  trasedies  are  emtitled,  "Gatnine,"  ab^ 
"The  Fan  of  S^anns.** 

s  "Ifanj  were  the  wit-eombat«  betwixt  Shakepeare  and  Ben  jQnson,  which  two  I  beheld  lik*  * 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Blaster  Joneoa,  like  the  fonaer,  was  bailt  ftr 
higher  in  learning;  solid,  bat  slow  in  his  jMrformanoes.  Shakspeare,  with  the  English  inaa««f'^'*'* 
lesser  in  balk,  bnt  lljfaUr  in  sailing,  ooald  tarn  with  all  tides,  taok  abont,  and  take  adnuitagtof  all 
Wind*,  bj  the  qviekncss  of  his  wit  and  inTtniion."~yHtter'a  Wvrthiist. 
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Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet  * 

All  his  practice  is  deceit, 

ETery  ^  is  but  a  bait: 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  bjr  these  ye  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 
Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  ye'll  not  abide  him. 
Sauce  ye  hear  his  Alser  play, 
And  that  he's  Venus'  run-away. 

BTHN  TO  CYNTHIA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  foir, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

The  pnncipal  prose  compositbn  of  Ben  Jonson  is  a  small  tract  entitled 
•Diauoferiee,  or  Observadoos  on  Poetxy  and  Eloquence."  It  displays  his 
jad^ftMBuX  and  claiwiral  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  the  style  is  unusually 
cfeoK^  pceciae,  and  pure. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   WRITING   WELL.* 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  reauired  three  necessaries  :— 
to  lead  the  best  authors;  observe  the  best  speakers;  and  much 
exercise  of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
written,  and  aAer  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  excogi- 
tate his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 
of  either.  Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 
and  words,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
diligence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so 
it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  thp 
forward  conceits,  or  first  words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,  but 

**BcB  JOaaon^  dtrBctton*  lor  writlaf  well  aliould  be  IndeUbly  Imprekaed  upon  tlie  nliid  of  ei»<jf 

15» 
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judge  of  what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written ;  which,  besides  that  it  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  better,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arras,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  wc 
have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  1  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  saiL 
80  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings. They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  write  well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed ;  and  all,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family* 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  \he  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writmg  makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CHARACTER   OF    LORD    BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.     Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.     His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious.    No  man   ever  spake   more   neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.      No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
jrraces.     His  hearers  could   not  coug^h,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without   loss.     He  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and   had  hi» 
judijes  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.     No  man  had  their  af- 
fection j  more  in  his  power.     The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
jess  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
wvei,  by  his  woik,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strensrtlj ;  for  greatness  he  coulf' 
not  want.  Neither  cuuld  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  hini. 
^  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rnrher  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     15tJ-~1633. 

HsKBKRT,  a  niosi  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Omrch  of 

F.nglnnd,  is  ihe  author  of  the  » Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 

Holy  Life,"   and  also  of  "Sacred   I'oems,  and  Private  f^calations."     We 

cannot  give  the  object  of  the  former  better  than  in  his  own  words  :-*^*  I  have 

resolved  to  set  down  the  form  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  may  have 

a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  1  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  shoots  higher 

tfiat  threatens  tlie  morin,  than  he  that  aims  at  a  tree.     Not  that  I  think,  if  a 

Boaa  do  not  all  wliicb  is  beie  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  displeases 

God^  bat  that  it  is  a  goo<l  strife  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Him,  who 

badi  done  so  much  for  us.^'     The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  trea^ 

iBg  cf  w  many  di£erent  duties  of  the  «  Pastor."     The  last  chapter  is 

CONCBRNINO   DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  discourse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fauh — finds  it  somewhat  difficult  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men*s  mouths, 
and  forbid  ail  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
oe  applied  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  of 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again,  notorious 
£iults  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ,  and  ot 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  spon, 
but  commiseration  :— ^r  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  oi 
pat  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
liath  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  th»* 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
lieuined,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  pnrate 
iiuUice  in  the  joy  and  haste  ot  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  he 
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that  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  hare  defamed,  except  he 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  all  are  executioners ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  malefactor  to  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  theii 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  their  ofience 
and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  be  proved. — Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
bein^  a  fault  to  discover  such  offenders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather: 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm. — Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  afl^ctions 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
God  himself  hath  /bi^otten. 

As  n  poet,  Herbert  raiilu  among  the  metaphysical  class,  belonging  to  tbe 
«Hme  school  with  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  charao 
!er,  relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  this  life,  or  the  momentous  con- 
cerns of  another.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  quaint,  so  filled  with  far^ 
fetclieU  images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  their  meacing*  that 
:liey  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  Us  best 
jiicce*:'— 

SUNDAY. 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  fiuit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud } 
Th'  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  (Uend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time;  care's  balm  and  bay; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light  ;<^^ 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  worky  dajrs  are  the  back-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.     But  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one. 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 


1  Road— WilliDott'i  "LWm  of  tbo  Ensllsh  Ssered  Po«t«,**  which  oonUtnt  well-writton  notfoM  of 
I>»vie«i.  Randyn.  Wither.  On««  FIt't  'hnr.  Qnarles.  Cniahav.  MITtoa.  W»tt«,  Tonn*  Blair.  C'J'rper, 
II  nd  A^hrn. 
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Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lief ; 
The  other  days  till  up  the  spare 
Ami  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orderii 

The  Sundays  of  nian^s  life, 
Threaded  to{;eiher  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wile 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife ; 

More  plentiful  ilian  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  gromid, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birttu 
Oh,  let  ine  take  thee  at  die  bound, 
Leaping  with  diee  from  seven  to  seven; 
Till  that  we  both,  being  loss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 

THE    B080]f    8IN.' 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round) 

Parents  first  season  us ;  dien  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws ;  they  send  us  boimd 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears; 

Without,  our  shame;  within,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  ho;)es  and  fears : 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.     1589—1639. 


Or  the  personal  history  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  particulars 
lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  travelling  abroad,  was  recei  /e  J  with 
great  fiivor  at  tlie  court  of  Charles  I.  for  liis  elegant  manners  and  personal 
■ccompli:(hments.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed 
ingly  popular  at  tlie  time.  **  Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
Headley,  **  every  part  of  his  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 

1  "Ttala  aonnct  lacqiuUly  aduUrable  tor  Uie  weight,  number,  and  cxpreasloa  of  the  tboufht«,  and 
tor  the  stanple  dlfntfty  of  the  lanffv^ge  j  unlcaa.  liiUeca,  a  fr.nUdioua  taate  ahould  o)|)crt  tr  the  MU  i 
Mrnr  uw  aizUi  Une.**— CMit*^. 
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breeding.  He  has  the  euse,  without  the  pedantiy  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  I 
conceit :"  and  Campbell  remarks  that  **  his  poems  have  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  whicli  their  trifling  subjects  could  not  have  yielded  without 
a  delicate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  fancy;  and  he  unites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  tlie  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder 
muse/'  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  employed  r.icb 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  ic  thr 
higher  wnJlcs  of  poetry,  and  built  for  himself  a  widespread  fime. 

i 
EPITAPH   ON   THE   LADY   MiRY   YILLIEIUI. 

Tlie  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 

Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 

The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birUi, 

And  tlieir  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth : 

If  any  of  them  (reader)  were 

Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear: 

Or  if  tliyself  possess  a  gem< 

As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  ^em ;  \ 

Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 

Bewail  in  theirs,  tliine  own  hard  case; 

For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 

Mayst  find  thy  darling  in  an  am. 

PERSUASIONS  TO   LOTS. 

Starve  not  yourself,  because  you  may 
Thereby  make  me  pine  away ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake: 
For  thai  lovely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  hcautys  frail; 
^is  sooner  past^  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  siumner's  raii\  or  winter's  su)i: 
Most  fleetint;  when  it  is  most  dear; 
Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  cunous  locks  so  aptly  twined, 
Whose  every  hair  a  mmiI  tlotli  bind. 
Will  chau;;e  tlieir  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  ami  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eyi*.  whicli  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 
Will  prove  lii:>  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  sliall  l)e  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  tlien  become  of  all 
Those,  wh<»m  now  you  servant?  call? 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summers  done^ 
Tliey'll  tly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

PLRA8URB. 

BewitcLIiig  siren !  gilded  rottenness ! 
•  Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  displayed 

Th'  enamcll'd  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Witlnn,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without 
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Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  iliy  sti»j)9, 

Which,  as  ihy  joysj   '/iw  to  wards  lUvir  we?   dertiina 

Duth  to  a  ipaiit's  sprojulin;;  form  r'xteiul 

Thy  dwarfish  i»tature,     Tim  i  tby^-lf  an  pniil, 

Greedy  uiteiise  desire;  ami  tiie  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  ilioe. 

And  cuts  diy  stender  iliread;  but  stili  liie  terrcr 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  j{all  thy  most  refineci  sweets : 

Yet  thy  Circean  charms  transform  the  worUl. 

Captains  that  have  resiated  war  and  <leat)L, 

Nations  thai  over  ftirtiine  Iiave  triiitnphV, 

Are  by  tiiy  niaj^ic  matlc  elleiniimte : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  lirnild  but  the  poles, 

Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

Thoii  wert  the  author  of  tlie  first  excess 

That  drew  this  reformation  on  die  goiis ; 

Canst  thou,  tlien,  dream  those  powers  that  from  heaTeit 

Banish'd  th*  effect,  will  diere  enthrone  the  cause? 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 

There  dwell,  for  ever  drowned  in  brutish  sense. 


GERVASE  MARKHAM. 


GxavASX  Mabkhax  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eii^.* 
beth,  James  1.,  ami  Charles  I.,  but  neitlier  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  hii 
death  has  been  a5certained.  He  commenced  author  alx>ut  the  year  lf)U'2,  and 
lived  10  a  goo<l  old  age,  dyinj;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  L 
Hi^  education  had  been  very  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  u  good  classical 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
BhaMMi  every  subject  His  popularity  in  his  day  was  unrivalled,  many  ol  his 
works  reaching  numerous  eilitions.*  The  following  excellent  remarks  are 
bom  his  work  on  Housewifery :' — 

THE   GOOD   HOUSE WIFK. 

Next  unlo  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  oui 

English  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperance, 

as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;   inwardly,  as  in  her  behavior 

ttnd  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio 

'encc  of  rage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  ic 

I  te  a  llat  of  bis  work*  In  I^wnde«»i  "  Blbllograpby,"  tU.  Wll,  and  In  Drake's  **9hakif4snr^  • 
IN:  alM  In  the  **CeB«uni  Uteraiia,"  v.  10»— 117. 

I I  BOM  ^ve  Uic  UUe  as  a  curtonity :  •*The  Enrltsb  House-Wife,  oonUilnlnK  the  Inward  and  ootp 
vaid  f  Irtoea  which  ought  to  be  lii  a  compleat  woaian.  As  her  skill  In  physick^  chlrurgery,  cookery 
fi^T— ^«i>«  of  oyls,  banqueUnp-stuli;  ordvrisg  of  groai  tea»Ut  preserving  of  all  aorta  of  wines,  con* 
Mllcd  tfcreCa,  distillations,  perftames,  ordering  of  wool,  bemp,  flax;  making  doth  and  dying,  the 
knewkdga  ordnyrlea,  office  of  malting,  of  oats,  their  excellent  rules  In  fluuUles;  ot  brewing,  baking, 
ud  111  other  things  belonging  to  an  household.  A  work  generally  approved,  and  now  the  elghoi 
tte  m«cb  angmentMl.  pureed,  and  nuide  roost  profitable  and  nece»aMry  tot  all  men,  and  the  general 
|Nt  or*Jte  naUott.    By  O.  Karkhmn." 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgoTemment 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large  :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase ; 
.f  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
svls,  and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  .io 
'H.»long  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.     1587—1643. 

This  ominent  sacred  poet,  the  son  of  Archbishop  SandyB,  was  lx>m  in 
'$  fiSl^  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
K^ypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  travellers,  his 
works  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  the  first  aih 
'.heiiiicity  and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  he  unitetl 
a  pure  and  discriminating  taste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.     He  died  in  1643.' 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sandys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  iit  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THX    LAMENTATION   OF   DAVID   OVER   SAUL   AKD  JONATHAN. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled, 

Sunk  to  the  dead ; 
How  are  the  valiant  fallen !  the  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh !  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known, 
Nor  in  tlie  streets  of  Ashkelon. 


•  ar  Bvntm  ]|ryri«c«'^  "  Opnmim  Lttcnrla,**  W.  4Mt  an4  x. 
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Lest  that  !<ad  story  fthould  excite 

Their  dire  delight ! 
Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe,  ^ 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  cjrmbals,  and  their  pseans  sing. 

Ton  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

Too  offerings  pay; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fruitful  showers. 

Cloche  you  with  flowers : 
Saul  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  nntOQch'd  with  sacred  oiL 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonathan 

Great  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed. 

With  slaughter  red. 
Saul  never  raised  liis  arm  in  vain, 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely!  O  how  pleasant!  when 

Tliey  lived  with  men  I 
Than  eagles  swiAer;  stronger  far 

Than  lions  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  tied, 
The  stroke  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  fbr  Saul ; 

Lament  his  fall. 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase, 

And  crownM  with  peace ; 
With  robes  of  Tynan  purple  decked, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  reflect 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 

Of  war  devoured  I 
O  Jonathan  I  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart  1 
The  savage  rocks  have  drunk  thy  blood : 
My  brother  I  O  how  kind  I  how  good! 

Thy  love  was  great;  O  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore  1 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate. 

Loved  at  that  rate  1 
How  are  the  mighty  Allien  in  fight ! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 

Tie  Ibllowing  Is  a  part  of  his  prefiice  to  his  travels,  admirable  alike  (or  the 
^  amy  and  pieiy  of  its  spirit,  and  fbr  the  vigor  of  its  style  :— 

THB    FALL  OF   ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

The  part«  1  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  king- 
doms: once  the  seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empireti; 
^e  theatres  of  valor  and  heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with 
all  earthly  felicities;  the  places  where  nature  hath  produced  her 

10 
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wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished:  and,  lastly,  where  Gel  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
tiie  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man  ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildinc^s  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
ples either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed ;  all  nobility  extin^shed  ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition  ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  those  people  and  countries  :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly  ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection 


WILUAM  CHILLINGWORTH.     1602—1644. 

Onb  of  the  most  clistinguiahed  di\incs  of  the  chiiich  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  opposora  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  diuich  of  Rome,  is  William 
Chillingworth.     He  was  bom  in  Oxfonl,  in  160*2,  and  studied  thete.     Soon 
after  taking  his  degreCi  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisher,  argued  him  into  a 
behef  of  the  doctrines  of  Popeiy,  and  he  consequently  went  to  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Douay,  and  there  studied  for  some  time.     But  his  fiiends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  diiie^ 
ence  between  tlie  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
in  his  great  work,  soon  after  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safo  Way  to  Salvation,"  showed  himseil'  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers  of  the  Protestant  church  that  Knglund  over  produced.     In  it,  he  maintains 
that  the  Scripture,s  are  the  only  rule  of  &ith  and  practice,  and  the  only  rule  to 
which  appeals  ought  to  be  marie  in  theoio^cal  controversies.     These  points 
he  proves  conclusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  model 
of  perspicuous  reasoning. 

locke,  in  one  of  his  woiks,  after  setting  forth  the  great  impoxtonce  of  pe^ 
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tfpkidty  iQ  die  art  of  »p^»&king,  sayts  *"  There  mu«t  atec  be  rigbc  resMoiiini^ 
vitiiout  whicli  p<*r;ipii*iiity  server  but  to  expose  Uie  speaker.  And  for  attain 
iDg  this  end,  I  5houid  propose  tlie  constant  reading  of  Chill ingwortii,  who  by 
hii  example,  vritl  both  teach  perspicuity  and  tlie  way  of  right  leasoning,  bet* 
ter  than  any  work  1  know."  And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alhi<Hng  to  oiii 
author,  on  hid  rf^nntation  from  popery,  says,  **His  new  creed  was  built  on 
die  principle,  tliat  tite  Bible  is  our  bOle  judge,  and  private  reason  our  sole 
interpreter;  atui  he  most  ably  maintains  this  position  in  the  •Rel^on  of  a 
Proie;>tant,'  a  lxK>k  whicrli  is  still  esteemed  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Be- 
fixmaiion.** 

THE    NKCR8SITY    OF    AN   UNADULTERATED    SCRIPTURE. 

lie  that  would  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulling  the  lawst  made  to  maintain  the  common 
Eberty ;  for  he  may  frustrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  ^'ell,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
kis  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  laws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  lawyers.     So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporters  (»f  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authurity  of  adding  to  them  what  doctrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  tnuiitious  or  definitions.     The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  effect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  advance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  qualified  to  pre- 
judice or  impeach  them  ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
bead,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  cry, 
**  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.     But  to  little  pur- 
pose is  verbal  reverence  without  entire  submission  and  sincere 
obedience ;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  "  Why  call  ye  me, 
liord.  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  you  ?"    Cast  away 
the  rain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.     Leave  picturing  God,  unci  worshipping  hirn  by 
('ictures.     "Teach  nil  for  doctrine  the  coininandments  of  men.*' 
iKilxir  not  the  laity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.     Let  your 
I  iiblic  prayers,  and  psalius,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  Wngunge  a^ 
\^  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.     Take  not  from  the  cli»*tj:> 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  huth  left  them.     r>o  na  im- 
|Hise  upon  men  thai  hum'lity  of  worshipping  angels  which  St. 
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Paul  condemns.  Teach  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  but 
one.  Acknowledge  them  that  die  in  Christ  to  be  blessed,  and  **  to 
rest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things,  which  the  scripture 
commands  you,  do,  and  then  we  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIPTURB  ALONE   THE   RULE   OF   FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
words  of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  thp  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of 
i3k)d :  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberty,  wherein  Chnst  and  the  apostles  leA  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal ;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before^  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist.  Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of 
(yhristians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  oniy ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infallibility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  like- 
wise in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other- 
wise long  withstand  the  power  of  truth  ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their*  just  and  full  Uberty  of  captivating 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  riverst  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hope<L 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  hberty,  thus  moderated,  tnay 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE    SIN   OF   DUELLING. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  Gkxl,  from 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such 
virtues,  which  Gcd  hath  oAen  professed  that  he  wiil  exah  and 
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purify,  such  as  humiiity,  and  patiently  bearing  of  injuries,  that 
w?  place  oar  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contrary;  that  is  counted 
noble  and  generous  in  the  world's  opinion,  which  is  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  If  thy  brother  ofiend  or  injure 
thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ :  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him :  what» 
ontil  seven  times?  Ay,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  received^now  in  the  world  ?  What  cciunsel 
would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 
case?  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christians 
tdviae  thee  ?  Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
oftred  thee  an  injury,  or  afiront,  forgive  him  ?  by  no  means  ;  of 
sU  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  tnat :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  bo 
done  then  T  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What !  a 
man's  blood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
lcx>k  I  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  may  est  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputation  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou 
killest  hiiD  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 
reason.,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
10  the  CfHnniunion :  after  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  and  mflably,  into  some  retired  place ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whether  thy  Hfe  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  most  horrible  Christianity  !     That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
wttled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
world,  if  be  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
We!    That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  Giod  ;  that 
whereas    he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
poor  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  the' , 
hoping  that  his  long-sufiering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  anil 
earnestly  desiring  and  soliciting  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him !    Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  yonr  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Qod ;  wilfully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  those 
blessed  means  which  God  had  contrived  for  your  salvation,  the 
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power  ol  his  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  jsacranienis,  all 
^hich  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves in  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  God's  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

fitfWM  M  tkg  ttJOt  "  TAf  /ool  Aotf  mAlixkil  keurt,  ikm  k  no  Cod."* 


FRANCIS  QUARLES.     1592—1044. 

Fniircis  Quablkb  was  bom  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Etwex,  in  l^^i. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  s  College,  Cambr.'dge,  wltence  lie  went  to  Liii- 
ooln^s  Inn,  where  *«  be  studied,"  says  his  widow,  ^  the  laws  of  Kii{;lnnd,  not 
m  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  liimself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  them."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  tlie  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  for  safety,  Rnd  died 
three  years  after. 

<<  There  is  not,*'  snys  Montgomery,  «in  English  literature  a  name  mortt 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles ;  wronged,  too,  by  tliose  who  ought  best  to  have 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  his  merits  in  contmdistiiictioa 
to  his  defects."     True,  liis  writings  are  occasionally  defaced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  (or  his 
defects  J  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  his  works  generally  ara 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profoimd  piety.     » He  too 
often,  no  doubt,''  says  Headley,  "mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  the 
inspiration  of  fancy.    To  mix  tJie  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  tlie  same 
cup  was  reserve<l  for  the  hand  of  Milton;  and  for  him,  and  iiini  only,  to  tind 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  tliose  of  Parnai>su.s.     Yet,  as 
the  elfuiiious  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untoward ness  €^ 
subject,  will  t^eldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expres.sion,  and  happy  combinations; 
with  a  comj)rej*5iion  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

His  chief  poetieal  works  are  his  "Emblem?,"  "Divine  Poems,"  and  «Job 
Militant,  with  Meditntions  divine  and  moral."  His  "Emblems"  consist  of  ft 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  each 
eluci<lated  by  appropriate  verses. 

O  THAT  THOU  WOULDST  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  ORAVE,  THAT  THOU  WOULOSf 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST. 

Ah!  whither  shall  I  fly?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I  !>eek  out  to  scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  my  c»riiMide<l,  of  nty  angry  God? 


1  **  will  you  intruiit  Itft  to  ■VKUKKSfts,  and  mbntf  to  dbsfotc  r  WUl  you  ooiwUtute  thow  leici»i» 
lort,  wlw  detpUie  yoo,  and  detplMC  eqaal  law*,  and  wa^e  war  with  Uie  eternal  principle*  of  JiirtlcxM 
UoU  Uiv  dut'Ul»t  de»troyed  yotir  neighbor  ^  bad  your  own  flither  been  kiUed  by  the  mnn  who  aotkit* 
your  iiufl>nKi>i  tmd  your  aon,  I:Ud  low  by  hly  luind,  bi*en  brought  to  your  door  pale  in  dcatli  and  wvfr 
Icrtn^  In  bloo-.!.  would  you  tht^n  think  the  crime  a  vmall  oner  Woatd  you  honor  with  your  vonft- 
Jfncv  and  elevate  to  pow(?r  by  your  vom.  Uw  KulUy  monvter  r  And  wltat  would  yuu  thtnk  jf  yom 
U'*iichboni,  If.  regardleiui  of  your  agony,  tlwy  nboold  rewnrd  hint  r  And  }*et,  MUch  aoencii  of  unuftera 
lie  iingutHU  are  mulUplicd  every  year.  Every  yenr  Ute  dueliiiit  b  cutting  down  the  neiiilibvr  cf 
ttmmbodn,"  tc.  Read— an  ndndrablc  sermon  entitled  **  Remedy  Ibr  DuelUnB,**  by  Rfv.  Ljn^mA 
Berelirr,  D.  D^  delivered  sliorUy  aflcr  Aleaaiider  JLuuUton  wa«  murdcfud  by  Aaron  Burr. 
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Where  shall  I  sojourn?  what  kind  sea  will  hide 
My  head  from  thunder  ?  where  shall  I  abide. 
Until  his  flames  be  quench  d  or  laid  aside? 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  thefr  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shade  s  of  night  ? 
Alas !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  my  soul  should  take  the  wings  of  day, 
And  find  some  desert;  if  she  springs  awpy, 
The  Mrings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  fast  as  tliey. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  soul  ?  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleave  in  t^ain? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  caTe, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 

What  flame^yed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  the  farther  off  we  go, 

The  svidng  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Tli^  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
Uis  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh. 
And  quenches  widi  hi»  tears  her  flaming  eye. 

Great  God !  there  is  no  sal'ety  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  lliou  ihiit  seein'st  my  Ibe ; 

^Tis  thou,  tliat  strik'st  tlie  struke,  must  guard  tlie  blow. 

THE    WORLD. 

She's  empty :  hark  ]  she  sounds :  there's  notliing  there 

But  noise  to  flit  thy  ear; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  at  length  but  And 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  fair. 

But  merely  tuun'd  with  air. 
F'^nd  youth,  go  buihl  thy  hopes  on  better  grounds; 

The  soul  that  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  etnpty:  barkl  she  sounds:  there's  nothing  in^t; 

Tlie  spark-engendering  flint 
Slmll  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  rawice*  shall  first 

Dissolve  and  quench  tliy  thirst. 
Ere  this  false  world  shall  still  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-iaced  cahus  of  rest. 
TIiou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  Ught 

From  sliades  of  black-mouth'd  night, 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  And  a  full  delight. 

bile's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  'tis  .void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  flatuous  honor  should  perchance  be  there, 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 

1  Adry  cniflL 
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It  is  bnt  wind,  and  blows  but  where  it  list, 

And  vanisbeth  like  mist. 
Poor  honor  earth  can  give!  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  wind  f 

She's  empty :  hark  I  she  sounds :  'tis  but  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  withal ; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble, 

That's  lined  with  silken  trouble. 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation : 
A  hag,  repair'd  with  vice-complexion  d  paint, 

A  quest-house  of  complaint 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  aoint 

She^s  empty :  hark  I  she  sounds :  'tis  vain  and  void. 

What's  here  to  be  eiyoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow, 

Drawn  now  and  cross'd  to-morrow? 
Or,  what  are  men  but  pufis  of  dying  breath. 

Revived  with  living  deatli? 
Fond  youth,  0  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Than  what  dull  flesh  propounds : 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty:  hazkl  she  Knmdt 

MVRCY   TEMPERING  JUSTICE. 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 
The  furious  violence  of  that  fatal  stroke 
Ofiended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  is  like  the  morning  sun, 
Whose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrain'd  awhile,  runs  with  a  swifter  force. 
Oh  1  let  me  glow  beneath  those  sacred  beamB, 
And  after,  bathe  me  in  those  silver  streams ; 
To  Thee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 
Hath  earth  a  wound  too  hard  for  heaven  to  healf 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  ^e  «  Enchiridion,* 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  pracdcCil,  moral,  ethical,  eco- 
iu)mical,  political."  Of  this,  Headley  remarks,  «had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  'Jie 
wise  men  of  his  coimtry.**    The  following  are  some  specimens  of  it : — 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 

1  CODipottnded  of  ■«  (m).  "In,"  and  x«f  (<A«*Ot  "the  hand :"~Mmcthinf  beld  •*1b  tht  hand,"  s 
raal.*     BMd— an  artlde  on  thU  treaUM  In  the  BetroepiKthra  Bevtew,  Is.  SM. 
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pQjmtent  of  a  debt  ?     A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  uci : 
atjii  who  over  envied  the  act  of  Providence  ! 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hdd  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  of  thank- 
fulnessr,  love  them  ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble  :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  because  they  tremble 
•I  what  they  believe;  their  belief  brings  trembling:  thy  trembling 
bnngs  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
ihai  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  sufier  evil ;  he  .that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfully  {x)8sest  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  eivest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  msucest  Ood 
thy  receiver  ? 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute ;  when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  Grod's  pleasure: 
in  both,  with  faith  and  humiliation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtediv. 
receive  ^ihsX  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  prayer 
lightly  made,  was  made  unheard ;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  Q^ive  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  T  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gbze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long. 
Jest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee :  if  thou  like  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  after 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para* 
due ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity ;  they  that  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bNodies  and  light  purses : 
they  are  good  remedies,  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrca- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  God  thou  sharest  to  the  poor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
from  the  poor,  thou  givest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  the  bargain.     He  tliat  puts  to  pious  uses  what  he  halh  ^.  t 
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by  impious  usur}\  robs  the  spittle^  to  make  an  hospital .  and  thp 
cry  of  the  one  wiJ  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  hke  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
rented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  ihou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  wiihoat 
nisdom  is  foolery:  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dove ;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent.     What  Qod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 


WILUAM  DRUMMOND.     If  85— 1649. 

WiLLiAX  Druxxoitd,  of  Hawthomden,  the  first  Scottish  poet  rhat  wrote 
well  in  English,  was  born  iu  1585.  <*To  the  scholar  and  tlie  wit  he  added 
every  elegant  attainment.  After  forming  his  taste  at  the  University  of  Edin* 
burgh,  he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  culti\'ation  of  die  modern 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  law,  but  soon  leA  it  lor 
more  congenial  pureuits.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  various,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  religious  and  other  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  excellence.  His  greatest 
ohaim  is,  unaffected  feeling,  and  unaffected  language.'*'  His  feelings  were 
80  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  tlie  execution  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  deatli,  wliicb  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.     The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets*: — 

THE    PRAISE   OF    A   SOLITART   LIFE. 

Tlurice  happy  he,  who  by  some  soady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own; 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  dotli  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  lard's  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  tlic  evil  approve  I 

O!  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm  d,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold, 

Than  that  applau:»e  vain  honor  doth  be(]ueath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  1 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights : 

Wooda'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights 

i  "nua  tei<n  wu  oiiglnaUy  applied  to  a  laiar4iOttMe,  or  reoeptade  Ibr  peraons  aflbcted  tvltii  toproaf 
Mrt  afterward*  to  an  bOMpital  of  any  kind. 

t  tie  Betro«pecUve  Review,  tx,  Mi%. 

DruiumoDd'ii  MonneU.  I  tJ  Ink,  come  as  near  as  almost  any  otbera  to  the  perfrctlon  of  this  ktrd 
off  wTltinK,  which  Kboulil  embody  a  Beotiroent,  and  every  altadc  of  a  nent  ment,  a«  It  vnriea  wltli  tlmf 
«iid  |4Boe  and  humor,  with  the  cxtia.Mgnnce  ir  Uffhtn^s  of  a  momenta  j  Imprmklon."— ll«»Mt. 
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OK   SLESP. 

Sleep,  Silence*  child,  sM'eet  latlier  o\  soft  rest, 

Prince,  M^'liose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  ami  to  kings. 
Sole  coiTifoTter  of  minds  with  grief  oppresa'd ; 

Lo*  by  thy  charming  roti,  all  breathing  tilings 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possessed, 

And  yet  oer  nie  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Tlion  »par*st,  alas !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  witli  that  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show, 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  if  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  th'it  grace, 
Covne  as  thon  wilt,  and  what  diou  wiit  bequeath ; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  unage  of  my  death. 

Hie  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  suddenly  snefohH 
away  by  d'*ath,  and  the  sonnets  which  dwell  on  his  own  afflictions  are  M 
toll  oC  trufr  i«eftng  as  poetic  merit. 

ON   SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  tum'st'  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 
Thy  hca<l  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers ; 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain, 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  tlieir  showers. 
Thon  nirn'st,  sweet  youth — but,  ah  1  my  pleasant  hours 

And  happy  days,  with  tliee  come  not  again ; 

The  satl  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  ih<»e  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  diou  wast  before, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  emljalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone-;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  seasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serve  to  see  sun's  burning  face? 
And  skies  enaraell'd  with  botli  Indies'  gold  ? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  Jetty  chariot  rolPd, 

And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold. 

The  mountain  s  pride,  tlie  meadow's  flowery  grace ; 
The  iktately  comeliness  of  forests  old, 

The  sport  of  floods  which  would  themselves  embrace 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  tlie  sylvans'  songs, 

The  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  t 

For  what  dotli  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  tl  em  can  have  now  with  me  here  1 

TO  HIS  Ltm. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thon  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 

I  ••Tbra'at"  to  bera  n«cd  tor  ••niornest.'* 
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When  ixnmeiodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  tlieir  nunage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approvoi 
Which  used  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  thdse  spheres  above, 
Wliat  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  Anting  ear ; 
Eacli  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widowed  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO   THK   NIOHTINOALK. 

Sweet  bird,  tliat  sing'st  away  the  early  hours,  ' 
9f  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  ta  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
Wliat  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  v 
8;veet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raine 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angel's  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.    Died  1660.» 

Rtt  HAHo  CRAtHAW,a  religious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  pi  »  er 
£  il  Biid  popular  preacher,  was  born  in  London,  but  die  date  of  his  birtli  is 
nnknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  publislictl  hit*  sarred 
poems  of  **  Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  d\e  year  1044  he  was  ejecie<l  from  hia 
living  on  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwurtU  he  pro- 
fessed his  faidi  in  the  Roman  Church.  Through  the  influence  of  his  frieixl 
Cowley,  the  poet,  he  vras  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  oW 
tained  for  hira  a  small  ofBce  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1^)50. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  known,  but  they  **  display  delica'.e 
&ncy,  great  tenderness,  and  singular  beauty  of  diction."  '**He  has,*'  says 
Headley,  **  originality  in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  tn  tltr 
highest  praise.*  To  his  attainments,  which  were  munerous  and  elegant,  ai. 
ais  biographers  have  borne  witness."  The  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Colendje 
cnnsiders  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 


1  Poet  and  aftlntl  to  thes  alone  are  given 
The  two  moiit  aaered  namee  of  eaitb  and  hcavea^^k>vi.BT. 
t  Ripv,  In  kia  ••  ElolMi  to  Abdard,  kaa  borrowed  laiieljr  fton  tbta  poet. 
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LINKS   Oil    A   PRAVER-BOOK   BBNT   TO 

Lo!  here  a  little  ▼olume,  but  large  book, 

(Fear  it  not,  sweet, 

It  U  no  hypocrite,) 
Mnch  larger  in  itself  than  in  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all— 
HeaTen's  rojral  hosts  encamp'd  thus  small; 
To  prove  that  true,  schools  used  to  tell, 
A  thousand  angels  in  one  point  can  dwell 

It  is  love's  great  artillery. 

Which  here  contracts  itsell^  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couch 'd  in  your  white  bosom,  and  firom  thenoo. 

As  from  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  gliostly  foe  to  take  your  part. 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart. 

It  is  tlie  armory  of  light : 

Let  eonstant  use  but  keep  it  brighi. 

You'll  find  it  yields 
To  hcly  hands  and  humble  hearts, 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  darta 

Only  be  sme 

The  liands  be  pure 
That  hold  thee«)  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  true, 
Wakeful  and  wise, 

Here  is  a  Inend  shall  fight  ibr  yoiL 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heaK, 
Let  prayer  akme  to  play  his  part 
But  oh !  the  heart 
That  studies  diis  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper. 
And  yet  no  sleeper. 

Dear  soul,  be  strong, 
Mercy  will  come  ere  long, 

And  bring  her  bosom  full  of  blessings- 
Flowers  of  never-fading  gtacesi 

To  make  immortal  dressings, 

For  worthy  souls  whose  wise  embraces 

Store  up  themselves  for  Him  who  is  akme 

The  spouse  of  virgins,  and  the  virgin's  son. 

But  if  the  noble  Bridegroom,  when  He  oome, 
Shall  find  the  wandering  heart  from  hf^me, 

l^ioaving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  mates  of  the  god  of  flies ; ' 

To  take  her  pleasure  and  to  play, 

And  keep  the  deviPs  holiday; 

To  dance  in  the  sunshine  of  some  smiling 

But  beguiling 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sugar'd  lies ; 
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Of  all  thb  hklden  store 

Of  blessings,  and  ten  thousand  more 

Doubtless  he  will  unload 
Himself  some  other  where ; 

And  pour  abroad 
HiB  precious  sweets, 
€hi  the  fikir  soul  whom  first  he  meet& 

Ofiur!  O  fortunate!  Oricfa!  Odearf 

01  happj,  and  thiioe  happy  ihm. 
Dear  silrer-breasted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be, 
Whose  early  love, 
With  winged  tows, 

Makes  haste  to  meet  her  inorniug  spouse. 
And  close  with  his  immortal  losses ! 
Happy  soul  I  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  precions  boor; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  prey, 
All  fresh  and  fragrant  as  be  rises, 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  showei^ 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  I  let  that  happy  soul  hold  fiist 
Her  heavenly  armful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises : 
She  shall  have  power 
To.  rifle  and  deflower 

The  rich  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets^ 
Which  with  a  swelling  bosom  there  she  meetik 
Boundless  and  infinite,  bottomless  treasures 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul  I  she  shall  discover 

What  joy,  what  bliss. 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  have  a  God  become  her  lover. 

The  fcUowing  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-thixd  PaaSm: '^Then^ 
I  walk  thioos^  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  wiU  fear  no  evil.*  it '» 
bic^y  spirited  and  beautifiiL 

Come  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  ibrth  into  the  valley 
Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror. ,  Come,  thou  Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  e*en  the  shade. 
And  make  darkness'  self  afiraid : 
There  my  feet,  e'en  there  shall  find 
Way  ibr  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  staf^  whose  infiuence 
Gives  direction,  gives  defence. 
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PHINEAS  FLETCHJIR.     1584~16S0. 

PiiviAS  FiiVTCKxm  was  the  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  bom  ibout  the 

ytwt  1584.    He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  aAer  completing  his 

tittiies  fix  the  ministiy,  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk, 

lb  1621,  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 

died  (here  in  1650. 

Hb  chief  poem  is  entitled  «The  Purple  Island,*'  which  title,  on  being  flm 
hnnl,  would  snt^est  ideas  totally  different  from  what  is  its  real  subject 
IVs  traiih  is,  it  b  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  •*  Purple  Island*'  being  no- 
Haa^  kss  than  the  human  body,  the  veins  and  arteries  of  which  are  filled 
wiiii  the  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  that  the  first  part  of  the 
pnetOf  which  is  anatomically  descriptive,  is  not  a  little  dry  and  uninteresting. 
All  aApr  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  passions  and  Intel- 
kctmi  fiunilties.     **  Here,"  says  Headley,  « fatigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  fracinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jesty of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  look  ibr  in 
vain  in  modern  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  from  whom  our  author  caught  his  inspiration.** 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  from  Phi> 
nem»  Fletcher,  that,  fiir  beauty,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  the 
bnguage. 

THB   8HEPHKRD*8   LIFK.' 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state, 
When  courts  are  happiness*  unhappy  pawns  I 
His  cottage  low,  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  lawns: 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  »heep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives ;  nor  silken  pride : 
His  bunba*  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tihcmre  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my -lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds*  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes: 

In  country  phiys  is  all  the  strife  he  uses. 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And,  but  In  music's  sports,  all  dififerMice  reflises. 

t  TImm  baavtifBl  IwM  •Mm  to  har*  ■vggeaC«d  the  plaa  of  that  moti  •zquiiitt  Uttl«  pito*  saU«d 
flu  OamUtt  hj  ThoiBM  WartoB,  which  contaUa  a  Mlcotioa  of  boaafetfU  rani  Inuicot,  raoh  m  p«rh*p« 
pMim  of  atul  iMifth  in  onr  Uafoaf*  prMoatt  na  with.    So*  it  Ia  tho  Mloetioiia  from 
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His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceiye  hini» 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content : 

The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent : 

His  life  b  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  please 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place : 
HSs  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face : 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him  ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassy  tomb  content  liim 

Envy  the  next,  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  hia  neighbor's  health  ;    ^ 
Best  lives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies; 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another's  wealth : 
On  best  men*s  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  his  fill ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spitefiil  virill : 
111  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ilL 

Each  eye  through  divers  optics  slyly  leers, 

Which  botli  his  sight  and  object's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virnie  as  a  moat  appears, 
And  molehill  faults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he  praises ; 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he 
So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  most  disp 

DKCAY   OF   HUMAN   GREATNESS. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  licre  is  never  found ! 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  lx>iintl 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fhie,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  given  aif^w, 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 

At  every  loss  against  Heaven's  face  repining  ? 
Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 

With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  sliining ; 
There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 
And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds : 
There  screecliing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  steads.' 

Where  is  tli'  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 

Tliat  all  the  East  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw? 

}  "  la  hla  daaeription  of  Eavy.  FIctoh«r  !■  ve|Mrior  tA  8p>ni>r/'— Jfa»wpfc«wi  BawUm,  III.  MS* 
•  Fli 
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Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 

The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  ? 
Or  he  which,  \wixt  a  iion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  &red, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms  shared 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  &ding  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
Bitt  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades,  ^ 

And  sinks  at  length  m  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  (all  succeeds,  and  double  death  invader 

That  monsoons  beast,  which,  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen, 

Did  all  tlic  world  with  hideous  shape  affray; 
That  fiU'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 

And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay: 
His  battering  horns,  puU'd  out  by  civil  lumda, 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands ; 
Backed,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yokod  standfli. 

And  that  black  vulture,'  which,  with  deathful  wing, 
'  Overshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 

Frighted  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring, 

Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneatli  1 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and  death. 
And  life  it^eirs  as  flu  as  is  the  air  weipreatho. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.     1605—1654. 

WiLUAH  HABiiroTOir  was  born  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  in 

Worcestershire,  called  Hindlip,  in  1605,  the  year  of  the  famed  gunpowder 

plot,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  his  mother.     They 

were  a  wealthy  fiiinily,  and  were  Papists.     William  was  educated  in  the 

Jesoits'  College  in  St  Omers,  and  afterwarrls  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  he 

might  ertter  into  that  society.     But  ho  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  course 

of  life,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  murried  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 

Heibert    In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  **Castara,'*  under 

w)ucb  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fashionable  in  tliat  day. 

He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiflieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  tlie 

hmilj  vault  at  Hindlip. 

Bat  little  is  known  of  Habington^s  histoxy.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
taogDished  for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  "  His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  mzich  poetical  fancy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  unged  with  a  Jeep 
moral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  made  their  fame  more  permanent** ^ 


I  Ito  MolKimmedxn  Empire. 

ifcf  -OeiMura  Uteraiia."  vlU.  I7;  »nd  "  RctroipecUve  Rrvlew,*  jUi.  S74,  AbOk  **U$i- 

iM'tUttnUire,"  ftc,  tt.  lei. 
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TO    CASTARA, 

In  praise  of  Conient^  and  the  €dlm  Hixppmm  oftht  ComUry  at  HindUp, 

Do  not  their  profane  orgies  bear 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear  ■ 
The  soul's  oft  poison'd  through  the  ear. 

Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th*  silence  of  a  private  cell: 
Rich  discontent's  a  glorious  HelL 

*Yet  Hindlip  Joth  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (diough  not  magnificent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  earlj  Spring, 
That  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  Sybils'  books  did  sing. 

From  fruitless  palms  shall  honey  flow, 
And  barren  Winter  harvest  show. 
While  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 

No  north  wind  shall  the  com  infest, 

But  the  soft  spirit  of  the  east, 

Our  scent  with  perfumed  banquets  ftast 

A  Satyr  here  and  there  shall  trip, 
In  hope  to  purchase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  from  a  Fairy's  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  morn 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  horn. 

Waken'd  with  which,  and  viewing  thee^ 
Fair  Daphne,  her  lair  self  shall  ftee 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  with  Narcissus  (to  thy  face 
Wlio  humbly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  the  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
Of  tliese  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  tliey  were  more  than  fabulous. 

THK   VANITY   OF   AVARIOB* 

Hark  1  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

Tlie  sailors  to  tlie  main ; 
To  make  their  avarice  his  sport : 

A  tempest  checks  the  fond  disdain; 
Tliey  bear  a  safe  though  humble  port 

We'll  sit,  my  love,  upon  tlie  shore. 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Our  love's  so  sacred  mysteries ; 
And  charm  the  sea  to  th'  calm  it  had  before. 
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Whereas  now  my  pride  t'  ez*«nd  my  lame 

Wherever  statues  are  ? 
And  purchase  filory  to  my  name 

In  the  smooth  court  or  nigged  war? 
My  love  haih.laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 

rd  mther,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Unmark'd  in  th'  shaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breathed  forth  by  an  angry  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  alwve,  more  sweet  below. 

•  ••••• 

Castara,  what  is  tliere  above 

The  treasures  we  possess? 
We  two  are  all  and  one,  we  move 

Like  stars  in  th*  orb  of  happiness. 
All  blessings  are  epitomized  in  love. 


JOSEPH  HALL.     1574—1656. 


Fiw  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree  the  character 
of  an  instroctivo  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  HalL  He  was 
bom  at  Briston  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1574,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  rose  tlirough  various  church  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeier,  and  subsequently,  in  1641,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  tlie  protestation  of  all  laws  made 
daring  their  forced  absence  from  Parliament  In  consequence  of  this,  he^ 
with  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  £5000 
baiL  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  number  marked  oat  for  sequestra- 
tioo.  After  suffisring  extreme  hardships,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
icarityt  but  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eifhtyHwa 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  his  «  Bookesof  byting  Satyres.*'  These 

wen  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.    They  are  marked,  says 

Warton,  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rar«*lv 

snaincd.    They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentunent.     Tlio 

characten  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimma- 

^ons  are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.    His  chief  fault 

uc^tncurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  uii 

familiar  allusions,  and  abniptncss  of  expression.     But  it  must  be  home  in 

iniod  that  be  was  the  first  English  satirist.     Pope,  on  presenting  Mr  West 

with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  that  he  esteemed  them  tlt«  best 

poetry  and  the  truest  satire  in  tlie  language. 

THK   ANXIOTO   CLIBNT  AND   RAPACIOUS   LAWYEt. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-bended  knee. 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery, 


I A  BMteriy  MuJjib  of  IImm  MtirM  mmj  U  foviid  In  Wuton'*  "  BUUrrj  of  Eng Itah  FMtiy.** 
T«L  W .,  Mctlooa  C2,  (B,  ui4  64. 
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Tells  on  bis  tale  as  smoothly  as  hun  list ; 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eve  squints  on  his  fist: 
If  tliat  seem  linetl  with  a  larger  fee, 
**  Doubt  not  the  suit,  tlie  law  is  plain  for  thee." 
Tho'  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price. 
Disclout  his  crowns,'  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THE    DOMESTIO   TUTOR. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  bouse  some  trencher-chapelain  f 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sonA, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions.^ 

First,  tliat  he  lie  upon  the  truckie-bed, 

While  his  young  Miaster  lieth  «»\*r  his  heaci.* 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  flefoult, 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt .• 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 

Last,  tliat  he  never  his  young  master  beat; 

Jut  he  must  as)   his  mother  to  define 

Hjw  many  jerks''  she  would  his  back  shoold  Kne 

All  those  observed,  he  could  contented  be 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THE   RUSTIC   WISHING   TO  TURN   SOLDIER. 


The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier 
All  scarrd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee. 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  lo  loathe  his  former  state : 
Now  doth  he  inly  seom  his  Kendal-grccn.^ 
And  bis  ])atchM  cockers*  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car, 
But  sells  his  team,  and  sottleth  to  the  war. 
Oh  war !  to  tliem  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet : 
When'®  his  dead  male  falls  grovelling  at  his  fcei ; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  his  ear, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  dr»*nr. 

1  Tct  •T«n.  *  Pall  tiMm  oat  of  U  •  pone. 

3  Or.  a  tablo-chaplain.  In  the  mum  mdm  wo  haro  "  tnnehot^kaifhi"  to  "  Loro'f  Labor  U^" 
Wo  cUU  too  ofUn.MO,  ac  did  Hall,  Um  doproaMd  rtato  of  modaat,  bai  fcrao  goalaa ;  wo  atiU  «m  "  tbo 
loamed  paia  daok  (o  tho  gddon  fool;"  wo  rtill  mo  "paatoro  and  toaohoro"  oovrt  and  6aUor  m— 
who  haTO  llttio  olao  than  thoir  monojr  to  recomnMnd  thorn. 

*  Pronoanood  ai  in  foar  ajllablos,  oon-di-ti-ono. 

K  Thia  Indnlgooco  allowod  io  the  popil  it  the  roreraoi^  a  mora  aneiont  rale  tt  Oxfon!.  hv  which  tbo 
•eholan  aro  ordond  "  to  aloop  rospootivoly  uudor  tho  bods  of  tho  Followi.  in  a  trucklo  bod,  ( Tmo^f^ 
btddy*,  Tolgaritor  nnneapati.)  or  •mall  bod  shiftod  about  npon  wbeolo." 

•  In  Hall'*  day  tho  Ublo  was  divided  into  tho  upper  and  lowor  mosMt,  bj  a  hngo  calt-oellar.  aad 
tho  rank  and  eonaoqaenoo  of  tho  viaiton  wore  marked  hy  tho  ■itaatioa  of  tholr  aoato  abore  or  belo^ 
the  Mlt^llar.  T  Lathca. 

>  ▲  kind  of  foreator'o  groon  eloth.  bo  oallod  trom  Kendal,  WoatmoroUud  coanty,  which  wai  (huiOB* 
for  ita  manufkotaro.  *  *'  A  kind  of  roatlo  high  ahooa  or  half  boota 

w  That  ia,  to  thom  who  hava  novar  aoaa  tba  tlmo  whan,  Ao. 
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THB    FASHIONABLE    BUT    FAMISHED    BEAU. 

Seest  tliott  Ikiw  gayly  my  yonug  master  goes, 
Taunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  hi<t  daggers  aide; 
And  picks  his  gUitted  teeth  since  late  noontide? 
Tis  Ruflfio:  Trowst  tlion  wliere  he  dined  today f 
In  9cx>th  I  saw  tiim  sit  with  Duke  Hunifmy.> 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  snrely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  tliis  Uyelong  day. 
For  sure  mctlioughi,  yet  that  was  but  a  guesSi 
His  eyes  seemd  sunk  for  very  hollowness; 
But  coiiJd  he  have  (as  1  did  it-  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  bacl^l 
So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 
That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stuffing  felt 
Seest  thou  how  side'  it  lutngs  beneath  his  hip? 
Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 
Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 
All  trapped  in  the  uew-fouml  bravery. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 
One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 
As  if  he  meant  to  wetir  a  native  cord. 
If*  chance  his  fates- should  him  that  bane  aflbrd. 
A.11  British  bare  uiion  tlte  bristled  skin, 
Olose  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin; 

Elis  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elljow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show? 

So  slemier  waist  with  such  an  abbot  s  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  cot^oin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  corn  to  shield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 

As  a  prose  writer,  Hall  was  known  in  his  day  as  a  meet  able  champion  in 

contiovcgrsial  tfaeolo^,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  with 

great  teaming,  as  weU  as  with  a  moA  excellent  spirit,  in  fevor  of  the  estn- 

^itished  church.    But  his  numeioiis  tracts  on  this  subject  are  now  but  little 

i*<Bd.    Not  80,  however,  with  his  ''G>ntemplatknis  on  the  principal  Passages 

of  the  Holy  Siary"  and  his  **  Occasional  Meditationa"     These  are  replcto 

vlth  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morahty,  and  sterling  piety.     He  has  been  s^led 

ti^ie  Christian  Seneca,  from  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  the 

P^niliar  resemblance  of  his  **  Meditations**  to  **  Seneca's  Moials.**' 

I  A  provrrtilal  phrase  fbr  soiriK  without  a  dinner,  artiitng  from  the  drcunutance  of  St.  ftul'a,  wh«i« 
Ovkt  Huiuplanfy**  loaib  wns  «uppo«ect  to  sUnd,  belny  Um  couuoou  resort  of  tounipen  who  bad  iioc 
*HW  SLotiyorlow. 

>  **  PD«ir>  war  *hr  uccupniinn  inrrply  or  bis  youth.  Uic  vltcor  iiid  decline  or  hia  oiiyii  being  em- 
finysi  tn  rXv  cTm",tomitton  or  iiiotl-Kfthintil  workn,  mlc'iIatpJ.  by  thrlr  piety,  rloiiu'nce,  aiid  ortfpnBlitj , 
to  preiuoir.  tn  tb**  moA  powerful  mauner,  tti«  beat  inu>n-»ti>  of  niondlty  and  reUcloii.**— J 
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UPON  0CCA8I0M   OF  A   REO-BRSA8T  COMING   INTO  HIS  CUAHBBB. 

Pretty  bird,  hoiv  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  singt  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal ;  and  at  night  nfiust  shrowd  thyself  in  a  bush  for  loaging! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions 
of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
itiudy  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
bhould  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delic^ht,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  aU  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbeheft  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UPON   HVARINO  MDSIC    BY  NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season  !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  affect  the  car. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidiness  of  salvation :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  nignt  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
AfHiction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  diflference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscioniible,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

UPON    TIIK    SIGHT   OP    A    ORKAT    LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together!  I  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — ^there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  bonks  ;  this  sight  verifies  it;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  God  hath  given  to  man 
a  budy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accurate ;  these  ne  vent  into 
our  papers.     What  a  happiness  is  It,  that,  without  all  offenci*  of 
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necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  aU 
my  doubts  I  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re- 
Terend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  eartli, 
to  giTe  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  of  choice. 

THK    HAPPY   MAN    18    HK 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
haih  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it ;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  events ;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  hath  least;  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  ple<isure : 
upon  whom  all  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
mchor  is  fast.     If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  othe^ 
than  he  is,  do  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
riage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hatlu 
tmt  in  the  mind  that  values  them.^     The  powera  of  his  resolution 
cao  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.     He  can  make  hi6 
coRage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeclose  a 
l»|fe  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  hath 


I  It**  no  In  tlQeanor  In  rank, 
ft's  no  In  wodth,  ttke  Lon'on  tenk, 

To  poretnae  pcnoe  uad  reit; 
lt*»  no  In  making  muckte  strir, 
It**  no  in  book*,  It**  no  In  Iw^ 

To  unke  na  truly  Uaot: 
If  bapfrtnea*  bae  not  ber  seat 

Ana  ocntv*  in  the  brcait, 
We  pray  be  wise,  or  rich,  or 
But  never  can  bo  Meel : 
Hae  trcn*af«%  nor 

CMdd  Babe  a*  bappy  lane; 
Vtm  Amrraye**  the  part  aye^ 
Tlitt  laake*  a*  I'Ifhl  or  wi 
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learned  &  iiian^;>  grcatuess  or  baseness  is  in   himself;  and  in  tliii 
he  may  even  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own  tho 
best.     Or  if  he  must  be  outwardly  great,  he  can  but  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  class,  and  make  his  stately  manor  a   low  and  strait 
cottage ;  and  in  all  his  costly  furniture  he  can  see  not  richness  but 
use.     He  can  see  dross  in  the  best  metal,  and   earth  through  the 
best  clothes :  anH  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  his  own  8e^ 
vant.     He  lives  ijuielly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  halb 
as  full  scope  lo  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes.     He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  midway  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  rcstilvefl   to  fear  nothing 
but  Gcd,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  thai  which  he  must  have.     His 
strife  is  ever  to  redeeiif  and  not  to  spend  tinie.      (t  is  his  trade  lo 
do  good,  and  lo  think   of  it  as  bis  recreation.      He  hath  hands 
enough  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
beufficence,  not  for  need.    He  walks  cheerfully  the  way  that  Gud 
lialh  chalked,  and  never  wishes  it  more  wide,  or  more  smooth. 
Those  very  temptations  whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him ;  he 
conies  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  spiritual  battles, 
and  those  scars  that  he  hath,  make  him  beautiful.      His  soul  is 
.'vvry  day  dilated  to  receive  that  God  in  whom   he  is,  and  hath 
aliained  to  luve  himself  for  God,  and  Crod  for  his  own  sake.     His 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  earthly  object  can  remove 
them;  yea,  his  whole  self  is  there  before  his  time;  and   sees 
Stephen,  and   hears  with  Paul,  and  enjoys  with  Lazarus,  the 
'^lory  that  he  shall  have;  and  takes  possession  beforehand  of  his 
mom  amongst  the  saints ;  and  these  heavenly  contentments  have 
so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  his  sorrow  and  banishment ;  yet  joying 
more  in  hope  than  troubled  with  the  sense  of  evil,  he  holds  it  no 
grreat  matter  to  live,  and  greatest  business  to  die :  and  is  so  well 
ac<)uainted  with  his  last  guest,  that  he  fears  no  unkindness  from 
him  :  neither  makes  he  any  other  of  dying,  than  of  walking  how 
when  he  is  abroad,  or  of  going  to  bed  when  he  is  weary  of  ihf 
day.     He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  glory  hereafter ;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  a/id  « 
cheerful  face.     All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him  ;  h»* 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  observe  him  ;  God  himself  takes  plea- 
sure to  conven?e  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THB    PLEASURE   OF   STUDY   AND   CONTEBfPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  b|" 
of  all  others,  a  scholar;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reas^m  >** 
«iirh  sweetness  of  knowledpre,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  syicn 
importunit}'  of  thoughts :  other  artisans  do  hut  pmctise,  we  stiU 
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lisani :  other?  run  still  m  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety , 
OUT  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
bhot  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.     How  numberless  are  thn 
rolumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  !     How  end- 
iess  is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world !  wherein 
pvery  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.     Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?     To  find  wit  in  poetry  ;  in  philosophy, 
profoandness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
Vi^hi  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  nch  metals  in  their  proper 
mines;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight?     After  all  these, 
let  (19  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
aniVersal  book   of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth   taking 
out    What  creature  hnth  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  net 
challenge  his  observation  ?     How  many  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of  the  haste  of  night ! 
\Vh;it  insrenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  ?     Let  the 
wyrld  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them ;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.     Besides,  the 
vi'ay  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ;  the  only  recom- 
pense is  in  the  end.     But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delight- 
some.   Study  itself  is  our  life;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
barred  for  a  world.     How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  conscience  of  knowledge  ?     In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  ail  human  comforts.* 


RICHARD  LOVELACE.     1618— -1658. 

RtcBABii  Lovelace,  aon  of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 
vu  bom  in  1618.  am)  educatect  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was 
^viMtiitetl  the  must  amiable  and  beautifal  person  that  eye  ever  beheld :  a  pep 
awi  n\o  c»f  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment."  On  leaving  the 
ipiversity  he  obtained  a  commissioki  in  the  army,  being  a  very  firm  loyall^L 
Alter  ilie  niin  of  the  king's  cntise,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  commanded  a 
r^iginicni  in  the  Frt'iirh  service,  and  wo.-*  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Tlie  lady  to 
Mliwn  he  w:ia  LMi^H>:tMl,  and  to  whom  he  atUiresaed  much  of  his  |x>etry,  sup- 
pMiii^  him  deiid  of  In.-  uouiuls,  umrried  another.  He  returned  to  Rnglniid 
in  1648,  and  wm^  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  lilitirty  on  the  king  s  death.  AAer 
tiiii^lie  suffcre«l  extreme  poverty,  having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  the  service 


1  How  cbarmlng  U  dirtiue  phUonopby  I 
Mot  Iwntb  and  cnibl>ed  aa  dull  tooU  suppose  j 
But  mualcal  a«  te  Apollo's  late, 
And  m  perpetual  feast  of  iiectar*d  swecta, 
Wbef*  no  crude  surfeit  rvtyna.  -J[f?7fc*N'«  Oifmw$. 

lb 
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of  his  sovereign,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life  dU  1658,  when  he  died  of 
ooncnimption,  induced  by  misery  and  want. 

TO  ALTHBA. 
Written  in  Primm. 

Wlien  love  with  anconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates: 
And  my  divine  Altliea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates: 
When  I  he  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetterM  to  her  eye ; 

The  gods  that  wanton  in  the  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  mokei 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

Tliat  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

E^joy  such  liberty. 

THK   ORA88HOPPBR. 
7b  nuf  nobU  friend,  Mr,  Ckarla  Cotton, 

Oh  thou  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  hair  ' 

Of  some  well-fllled  oaten  beard. 
Drunk  every  night  witli  a  delicious  tear 

Dropp'd  Uiee  from  heaven,  where  now  thoaYt  rear'd; 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 
That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  (wppy  works,  tliou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acorn-bed  to  lie. 

Up  with  the  day;  the  sun  thou  welcom'st  then; 

Sport'st  in  the  gtli-plais  of  his  beams, 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak*st  merry  men, 

Thyself,  Hnd  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah  I  the  sickle  I  golden  ears  are  cropp'd ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night; 
Sharp  frosty  fingem  all  your  flowers  have  topped. 

And  what  scythob  spared,  winds  shave  off  qiut& 

• 

Poor  verdani  fool!  ontl  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass, 
Bid  us  lay  in  gainst  winter,  rain,  and  (xiise 

Their  floo'is  with  an  overflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends!  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast; 
An<l  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  frozen  fiite 

Tliaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  burn  etamally 
Am  venal  fituuvs,  thu  iiurth-wiiKl,  h«i 
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Shall  strike  his  frost-«tretch'd  wings,  dia80lve,a]id  Og 
This  Etna  in  epitome. 

Thus  richer  than  antempted  kings  are  we» 

That  asking  nothirg,  nothing  need; 
Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace;  yet  he 

That  wants  himself^  is  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLEB.    1608—1661. 


k  tviif ictrovB  place  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  is  due  to  the 

fafaaonn  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  o{  the 

■zne  flune,  and  was  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwinkle  in  Northantptonshlre,  the 

Httn  ptace  of  Dryden.    At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Quei^n's 

College,  Ounbridge,  where  be  distingubhed  himself  Ibr  his  attainments,  and 

OB  eoiering  life  as  a  preacher  in  tliat  city,  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity, 

He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he  ao 

qniied  (1641)  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.    To  show  his 

fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  proctu'ed,  in  1643,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  to 

the  royal  army.     When  the  heat  of  tlie  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lou* 

don,  and  became  lecmrer  at  St  Bride's  church.    Subsequently  he  occupied 

ocher  situations  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  ha 

vas  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king.    The  next  year  he  was  pre- 

mtDrely  cut  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  fifVy-three. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous:  the  chief  of  which  are  the  follow* 
ing:  1.  "History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  the  earliest  biographical 
works  in  the  language;  a  strange  mixture  of  to])Ography,  biography,  and 
popular  antiquities.     2.  **  The  Holy  and  Profane  State,*'  the  former  proposing 
examples  for  imitation ;  tlie  latter  their  opposites,  for  our  abhorrence.     E^h 
eoniains  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  <*  the  lather,"  **  husband," 
'soldier,*'  ''divine,"  &c.;    lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  these 
characters;  and  general  essays.    3.  ''The  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and 
'  The  Church  History  of  Britain."     There  are  specimens  of  historical  pauiting 
in  ihete  works  that  luive  perhaps  never  been  excelled.    4.  "  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bod  Times.**     5.  "  A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof; 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon."    Besides 
these  he  published  a  large  nnmlter  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects. 
Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.    "If  ever  there  was  an  amusing 
writer  in  this  world,  Tliomas  Fuller  was  one.     There  was  in  him  a  combi- 
nation of  those  qimlities  which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as  few 
Itste  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.     He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multi- 
(irioiB  .reading ;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinary 
mtcntiveneas  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  for  U9e,  and  considerable  a» 
ntney  of  judgment  enabled  him  successfully  to  apply.     So  well  does  he  vary 
liis  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  lie  interweave 
lii»  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  deliglitful  checker-work  of  acute  thought  and  apposite  illuAtratjon.  of 
uriginal  and  extracted  sentimen';,  tlian  is  presented  in  his  works.'  ' 


t  BfMd  -an  article  on  Palter  In  the   •  BctrotyceUva  Rrvtew,"  111.  50. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    APUORISM&. 

Know,  next  to  reJigion,  there  is  nothing  acconipJisheih  a  man 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  is  ab  a  diamond  in  gold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  wiU  ha\'c 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
reracting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim  ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  be  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  ihay  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
rhips  by  the  fail. 

'rhe  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vultun?«  hui 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printers 
have  lest. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with- 
out fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  God  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  Grod  w«ll 
rive,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  frve 
from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nighting-ales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
rnto  care  for  their  young  ones. 

THE    GOOD    SCHOOLMASTER.* 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
conceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if 
nothing  else  wer«>  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
end  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  arc  able,  use  it  only  as  a 


1  The  rvnuirk*  of  Puller  on  this  subject  ut  most  admirable.  How  Itttle  discrimination  pum** 
•fieii  evince  in  placing  tbcir  children  at  school;  and  how  nmnjr  are  there  who  •*sct  up  sahool.'*  aa 
U  «  phrtuw  IS,  without  any  suitable  preparation  or  qualtflcattons  for  the  rpsponsiblc  duty.  It  Is  h» 
mlliatinic  tu  rrfleft  how  oflcn  that  profession,  fbr  which  as  much  training  and  study  arc  rrqnUit«  m 
f<  r  Lu>  iA\.Kr,  has  bven  assuaied  mrrely  aa  the  last  resort.    B;tl  a  beoer  day  la  at  bsua. 
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passage  to  better  preferment,  to  jiatch  the  rents  in  their  present 
fortune,  tiU  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themaelves  to 
some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
Joing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive^  being-  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fonrthly,  being  grown  rich  they  ffrow  negligent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
cow  well  our  8ch€x>fana8ter  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  God 
3f  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that 
l\ic  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  ail  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  Ciod  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
QDdeitaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dejterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars*  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difRcult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
a  grammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  nrt  lead- 
ing them   rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.     He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  • 
Kis  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schoolmaster  bett<?r  answereth  the  name  paidotribes*  than  paid* 
f^ogos^"*  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  \wth  whipping  than 
giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  1  heir 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fea  s 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;,  and  whojjte 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
ness exceeded  their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schofilmas* 
ten  careful  in  their  place— that  the  eminences  of  their  schola  s 
bare  commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  poste- 
rity.' 


t 

>  Be  mama  **boy-teBelier,''  botthe  ftkittofm  {wmSmymyi)  ••pedftgogne*'  of  the  Greek's  was  the 
tenrmnt  who  conducted  the  chJklren  ttwa  their  homes  to  the  schools,  md  not  the  Instriictor. 

I  Bow  beavUfUlly  the  htotorian  Glhbon  expresses  the  obUcHtlons  due  tnm  «  scliotor  to  afkithfol 
od  eoiBpeirat  tcachLr :  **  The  expr«ssk>n  of  gnUttode  is  a  Tlrtite  nod  »  pteftsnre ;  a  UticnU  mind  wtll 
idiftt  to  cbertsb  and  eelebrale  the  memory  of  Its  parenLs,  avs  t«b  t^acksbs  or  actxvca  A»a  tbs 
fAasvn  or  ma  anvn.**    Mornnirs,  ch.  UL 

O  18» 
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THB   GOOD   WIFE. 

She  commaQcletli  her  husband  in  .any  equal  matter,  by  constaof 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger, 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men*  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  plain 
oloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  is 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  Bteei^ 
ing  them  with  a  look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows 

THE   GOOD   SEA-CAPTAIN. 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  with  his  letters  of  marqcie^ 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
It.  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
ludge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  his  own  men 
at  sea. 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
m  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringing  to  prayers. 

He  is  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devoul 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongue- 
tied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  run  into  them. 

In  taking  a  prize  he  most  prizeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
tiikes ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  or  savages. 

1  In  RuitoD'a  Anatomy  of  Mrlancholy  there  are  twelve  roaions  taa  tevor  of  mMTfaigc^  of  wideb  the 
Mnn  n%  Rra  m  IbUows  :— 

I.  Hnat  thou  mean*  r   Thon  hast  one  to  keep  and  Increase  it. 

t.  Knst  none  f   Thon  hast  one  to  help  lo  get  It. 

i.  An  in  prosperity  t    Thine  happiness  is  douhlcd. 

*   Art  in  adversity  r    She'll  oomlbrt,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy  burden,  to  make  tt  nore  talarnMi 

ft   Aft  at  hom^  *    She'll  drive  awax  melancholy. 

4.  Aft  gybroad  r   She  loolis  after  thee  golnr  f^m  home,  wishta  tor  thee  In  thtaie  abaeneob  bm*  l^f 
^ltiy  irp|r«nne"  thy  return. 
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*Tis  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  them  overheard,  and  there*s  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
murderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  fiaJse  blood  no  kin  ?  a  savage  hath  Grod  to  his  father  by  crea> 
tioD,  though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  Grod  will  revenge 
bis  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  G^, 
nevertheless  his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory.^ 

In  dividing  the  gains,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  took  pains  to  get 
chem :  not  shifting  off  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  he  quietly  returns  home. 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.* 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  considers  Grod*s  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON   TRAVBLLINO. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen;  lest  thou  observ- 
eat  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Cret  the  langU€Lge  (in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
Qod  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Venice)  more  liberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years* 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  ?  *'  O,"  said  he,  '*  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  trimmed !" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
ol  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
lian atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave 
bebmd  them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years 
leyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 


t  ••bnot  cbtooneof  tlieearlleat  InterocMloBs  on  behalf  of  tbe poor  •lATnf—JMfJiMliifa.   Ko; 

'^u  a  Uglier  tlnn  all  human  authority  proclalni«M,  flfteen  hundred  yean  before,  **  All  ^Jilcg*  wbiit«o- 

ever  ye  wooU  that  awn  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  ao  to  tbtemf  which.  If  obeyed,  would  hrmk 

wwrty  bond  of  oppreailoa  throughout  the  world.    light  and  darkneas,  virtue  and  vtoa,  heaven  and 

caetlw  preeent  no  greater  oontraet  than  the  code  of  Chriatlan  ethics  and  the  slave  code. 

>  This  Is  eomnoon  bo  all  proffesalons :  *'  I  hoLd,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  *•  that  every  man  Is  a  debccr  to 
bto  profcsslon,  fkom  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  connteranee  and  oroOt,  wo  ought 
they  of  duty  to  endeavor  thcmaelves,  by  waf  o'  amends,  to  be  a  hi^lp  and  oruaaieat  tiMreuatOb** 
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OF   MEMORY. 


It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monunicnLs 
ihereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  d 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
mg  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  two-fold  $  one,  th^ 
simple  retention  of  things;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  vrheo 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.     Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers, 
as  an  introduction  to  be&f.     Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountehanks;  for 
sure  an  art  tliereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.     But  till  this  be  found  out,  Jet  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  It  is  best  knock- 
ing in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinchincr  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  AUas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward,  flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  bAt  divide  it  be- 
twixt  tliy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  aoout  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a^merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  ^common-place  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place*book  contains 
many  notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
army  mto  the  field  ou  competent  waramg. 
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ROBERT  HERRICK.     1591—1662. 

Oss  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  early  English  lyrio  poets,  was  Robert 
Henrick.  But  little  is  koown  of  his  life.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  of 
Loodoo,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  to  preach  in, 
in  DeTonahire,  iRrfaieh  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  th€ 
Restoration  he  iras  reappointed  to  his  vicarage,  bn:  died  soon  afterwards,  ic 
1602. 

Abating  some  of  the  impurities  of  Herrick,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 
•ble  critic  in  the  Retrospective  Review  i  in  pronoancing  him  one  of  the  best 
o(  English  lyzio  poets.  **  He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladsome  of  bards ;  sing- 
ing fika  the  i^nsshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  -  He  is  as  fresh  as 
die  %riiigy  ns  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .  His 
poems  leaemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  full  of  king«eups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
Jaly  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  sars.  His  fimcy  fed  upon  all  the 
Ikir  and  sweet  things  of  nature :  it  is  re<)olent  of  roses  and  jessamine;  it  is  as 
light  and  airy  aa  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  hoys  blow 
iniD  the  air,  ^rhere  they  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty.*' 

TO   DAFFODILS. 

Fiair  daflbdiU,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  liis  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  evenrsong; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  I 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  jrou; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing : 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  PRIMROSKS,  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  moiu 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  t 
Alas  I  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  fewer; 


1  V»L  V.  pi^  its.    BMut  alM,  ruMrkf  in  •Dnlw*t  litonrjr  Hourw.* 
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Nor. felt  th*  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warped,  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
8acb  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  yoaiig, 
To  speak  by  tear*  before  ye  faAve  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  fbr  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  lullaby  t 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No^  no ;  this  sorrow,  snown 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
*That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  fijcth.** 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree^ 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  hairs  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 
*Tis  pity  namre  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  prida, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grav^ 

HOW  THB   HKARtVeASB   FUMT  GAME. 

Frolic  virgins  once  these  were, 
Over-loving,  living  here; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied. 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 
Love,  in  pity  of  tlieir  tears. 
And  theb  loss  of  blooming  years, 
For  their  restless  here^spent  hourSi 
Gave  them  heart  s-eaxe  turn'd  lo  flowciK 
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THX  CAPnTB   BBB»  OR  THB   UTTLB   FILOHBR. 

As  Julia  once  a  slumbering  la/, 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  fly  that  way, 

After  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower ; 

For  some  rich  flower  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip : 

But  when  he  felt  he  suck'd  flrom  thencd 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence. 

He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stir; 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer : 

And  thus  surprised,  as  filchers  tise, 

He  thus  began  himself  f  excuse : 

Sweet  lady-flower !  I  never  brought 

Hither  the  lea^t  one  thieving  thought ; 

But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  yours  ^ 

For  some  firesh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowen, 

I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste. 

Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  Mraste : 

Besides,  know  this,  I  never  sting 

The  flower  that  gives  me  nourishing ; 

But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 

For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 

This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 

Of  honey  *fbre  lier  ladyship ; 

And  tDid  her,  as  some  tears  did  fail, 

Toat,  tbat  he  took,  and  diat  was  alL 

At  which  she  smiled ;  and  bade  him  go 

And  take  his  bag;  but  tlius  much  know 

When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so, 

He  should  from  her  full  lips  derive 

Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hive. 


THK    NIGHT   PIECE.— TO  JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee. 

And  the  elves  also. 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 

No  will-o'-th'-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  Uiee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  afiiight  thee  I 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber; 

What  though  the  nKxm  does  slumber, 
The  stars  of  the  uif^t 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

Like  tapers  clear  without  number! 

Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thuf,  thus  to  come  unto  me : 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet 
My  soul  ru  pour  into  then! 
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THB    FRDIROSK. 

Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 

Tliib  sweet  infiuita  of  the  year? 

Ask  me  why  1  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  thus  bepearl'd  with  deiv  f 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

The  sweets  of  love  are  mix'd  with 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  too? 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  ? 
I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

UPON   A   CHILD   THAT   DIBD. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  bnt  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her ! 

SPITAPH   UPON    A   CHILD. 

Virgins  promised,  wlien  I  died, 
That  they  would,  each  prinirose^ide. 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb: 
Having  promised^pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  Srew  violets. 

UPON   A  MAID. 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice, 
Fair  as  Era  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such, 
Poets  could  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing ; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o  er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHILIPS.     1631—1661. 

Mmt.  CATBimiirs  Philips  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  hoa^ou 
merchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  ol 
Cardiganshire.  Her  devotion  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  a^^ 
and  she  wrote  under  the  flctitions  name  of  Orimla.  She  continued  to  write 
after  her  marriage ;  though  tliis  did  not  prevent  her  from  discharging,  in  * 
motft  exeinphiry  manner,  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Her  poems,  which 
had  be«m  dispersed  among  her  flriends  in  manuscript,  were  Arst  printed  witli 
out  h«r  knc)\\-|<^dge  or  consent.     She  was  very  much  esteemed  by  her  oon> 
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lemponuries :  Je:  emy  Taylor  Rddre«9<»d  lo  her  his  ^  Meemirw  atid  Offloet  ot 
FriencUbip,"  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.  Site  died  of  the  small 
pox,  June  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

AOAINST  PLEASVRB. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here^ 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souli, 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  oontrolsw 

Tls  true,  it  looks  ac  distance  feir. 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  &ncy  less, 
And  w^  expect  more  than  poMesa. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  eioy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  tliey  mak^  wido 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  oovet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be. 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
Twould  be  consumed  li^  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air, 

More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  9 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
Tlie  experienced  prince  then  reason  had. 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  **  It  is  mad." 

TO   MY   ANTINOR.^ 

My  dear  Antenor,  now  give  o'er,— 

For  my  sake  talk  of  gmves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain. 

And  is  both  wished  and  fear'd  in  vain. 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will, 

Grief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill. 

And  the  unhappy  often  prove 

Death  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  giv«% 

Afraid  were,  or  Ashamed,  to  live ; 


I  IWtwn  tke  fktltloiu  mme  andcr  which  she  aJdrtmsa  h«r  hoahand,  whoM  dreuoiataiioM  wtm 
■MkniHuid  dnrtag  Um  dvil  wwr.  The  above  poonifaa  wratcn  Uveh  le,  iSM,  te  «hMr  has  with 
^kapBlhBtaaputttiBmhBdrcMnwdMm.  ProvUenoe  woold  do  mo  to». 

Ill 
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And  by  an  act  so  desperate, 
Did  poorly  run  away  from  fate ; 
Tis  braver  much  t'  outride  the  stonn, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  shun  its  barm ; 
Affliction  nobiy  undergone. 
More  greatness  shows  ihan  havix^  none, 
fiut  yet  tbe  wheel,  in  turning  ronndi 
At  last  may  Uil  us  from  the  ground. 
And  when  our  fortune's  most  severe, 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 
And  why  ^jouid  we  that  grief  permit, 
Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  it  ? 
Let^s  wait  for  a  succeeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  yon. 
Belieye  that  Providence  will  do  so  too. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.     1602.-1667. 

JsmsxT  TATI.OB,  who,  for  learning,  eloquence,  imagination^  and  piaty, 
stands  among  the  first  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Ckni> 
bridge.  He  was  born  about  tlie  year  1602,  ami  at  the  age  of  tliirteen  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place.  A  short  time  aAer  taking  his  dejcree,  be 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  A(i-Soiils  College 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  him  the  rectory  of 
Uppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1640.  In  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  *644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  anny  as  chap- 
lain,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  pwirliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardjgan,  in  Wales.  Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  eslabli«>^ed  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  he  there  waited  calmly  the  issue  of  events.  In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  the  following  picturesque  account  of  his  retirement:  <*In  the 
great  storm  which  dashed  tbe  vessel  of  the  chuicli  all  m  pieces,  I  had  been 
cast  on  the  ooas*  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  eujoyed  thai 
rest  and  quiemess  whk*Ji  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  nte  with 
so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  aud  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  tea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have  baea 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy." ' 

After  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  sons  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  calamity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  tliough  in  circumstances  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  Restoration  h*^  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  retained  to  his 
death,  1667. 

The  writings  ol  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of  a.  ibeclogi- 

1  AmMtBoUeMid  tiMttvtbatclotlw; 
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ad  ciwineitt.    ffit  greatett  work,  perhaps,  is  his  <*  Liberty  of  Prophesying." 
1^  propfaogring,  he  means  preaching  or  expounding.    The  object  of  this  is  to 
mbofvr  the  imreBsonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  fiuth,  and  the  ini- 
qoxtj  of  persecuting  for  difTeroDce  of  opinion.    It  has  been  justly  described 
aa»  **  perLapa  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  which  ha  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  qrstem  in  which 
he  bad  been  xeared;  as  ^e  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration 
wfai^  had  been  ventmred  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."   The  most 
pofiwifltr,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  **  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying;'*  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
fti  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  on6  of  Taylor^s  uprose 
tLi«'««,  there  ia  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — ^more  briiiiant  concep- 
It*  >ns  and  glowing  expressions— ^more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
fit^ires,— more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes 
Mild  epaa  that  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.**    This  is  rather  exirawi- 
g^e/t ;  bat  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings  by  Dr.  Rust,  in  bis  ^nend 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved :  **They  will,"  says  be,  ^be  ftmous  lo  all  suo- 
generatioEtt  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
■ohneas  of  &ne/,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousuess  of  inven- 
and  general  usefulness  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian.*'' 

ON   PRATER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
gentJeness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;   an  imitation  of  the  holy 
lestts,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  higgest 
examine;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  always  just* 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.   Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stiUness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  onr  cares,  and  the  cakn 
ef  oar  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
'^OD^ts,  ft  is  the  daughter  of  chanty,  and  the  sister  of  meekness; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
tnd  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
seditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.     Anger  is  a  perfect 
ahenatioii  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  Glod. 
¥or  so  hare  I  seen  a  kirk  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar> 
mg  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
the  load  sighiags  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
kr  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  the  libr&tion  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 

-  — ■ — --■  ■        ' 

•MiMi  oTbto  works  la  ttiat  hy  Btotep  Reber.  **  wlUi  a  LISf  of  Ow  AttOior.  SBd  *  eritftnU 
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pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pioe^ 
perous  flighty  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministries  here  below:  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man: 
when  his  aflairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  u  pon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infimii- 
ties  of  a  man^  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrumeo/ 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  sad 
overruled  the  man  ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  \ia 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cJoud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Gkxi ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON   TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  aword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger :  this  is  the  biUemess  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty  ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  aigu* 
ments,  and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignomntly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  spirits f  to  try  all 
things,  to  make  inauiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  mao 
can  justify  himself  oefore  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  thai 
his  religion  is  best.     This  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Christ,  hj 
reproving  St.  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
Bword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  an<i 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly^ 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  tht 
God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  calW 
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to  AbTaham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger- was.  I lo  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonored  me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night  ? 

ON   CONTENT. 

Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  m  the  disagreeing  be- 
iween  the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desiTes  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
oompoBes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  irirtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarp^ 
act  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
rariety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  ail  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifierent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happens-— 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contentedness. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happeti  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous ;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seauestrators,  and 
ihey  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me. 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  lire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
uid  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  nie,  and  I  can 
still  discourse ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  havQ  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  Qod,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Grospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
charity  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor*s  pleasant  fields,* 

1  Tct  nature*!  eharoii,  Uw  IiIIIb  and  wooda^ 
Tbe  sweepinc  valasi  and  tMBnlny  floodi^ 
An  firw  alike  to  alL— Bvaaa. 

•  I  eare  not  Toitnne,  what  yon  ne  deny, 
Tou  (xnnot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 
Yon  cannot  shut  titc  wtndowi  of  tbe  iky, 

Through  whkh  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  turn. 
Ton  cannot  bar  my  constant  ftwt  to  trace 

Tlie  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  evu; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  flner  fibres  brace, 
And  X  their  toy*  to  tbe  great  children  leave ; 
Ottneft  reason,  vittue,  naught  can  me  bereavo.— Thommt. 
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ard  see  die  Tariodes  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
V  Mch  God  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdam«  in  the  whole 
cresttion,  and  in  God  himself. 

ON   COVETOUSNBSS. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  God ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ei« 
change  or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wopI 
10  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  o{ 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  bai 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  over,  and  to  take  accounts  bj, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fooU^  thai 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty;  in* 
dustrious  and  evil ;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  sfter  all  this,  it  it 
for  no  ^ood  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  cf  treasais 
which  It  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  wilf 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  t 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  wilh 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipp^ 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hoUowness  of  sad  m'uh 
fortunes. 

1  In  the  reproof  of  dMWM 

Uea  the  true  proof  of  men.   The  mm  betnr  naeoil^. 

Row  Buiny  shiillow  heahle  boats  dare  mB 

Upon  her  patieot  breait.  maUng  thetr  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk  I 

Bot  let  the  mlBan  Boreaa  onoe  enrage 

The  gentle  TheCK  and  anon,  bohoU^ 

The  strong-flbVd  badt  IhKMgh  JlgaM  BMvaldMiMl^ 

BottBdlag  between  the  tm  aoM  etaBMOtii 

Like  Fersens*  hone:  Where's  then  the  Maey  boati 

Whose  wcakHUtimber'd  sUes  but  even  now 

Co-rlvaU'd  greatness  r— Tboix.vs  amv  CassauB*. 
tee  Baeoif  i  beatitlftil  **  Essay  on  Adversity,"  where  he  saya— 

"But  to  spvMk  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  Is  temperanoe,  the  Virtue  of  adversity  b  (""^ 
tude,  which  in  roomls  Is  the  more  herolcal  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  TeMUB'oS 
Advenlty  Is  the  blesiiinK  of  the  New,  which  carrteth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clcani  rrv*!^ 
iioB  of  Ood*s  Oivnr.  Yet  even  In  the  Old  Testament,  If  you  Uataa  to  David's  haris  you  shall  hett  M 
nsny  bMr««>like  air*  as  oafola/* 
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ON    TUB    M1SERIB8  OF   A   MAN*9  LIFE. 

flow  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous !     What  an  infinite 
number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
wee|Hng,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !     If  we  could,  from  one 
o(  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war;  how  many 
^QOT  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
whose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
manners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them; 
bow  many  people  there  are  that,  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
irith  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.    This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  affections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE    DAWN    AND   PROGRESS   OF   REASON. 

Some  are  called  ai  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and- twenty, 
some  never;  but  all  men  late  enough;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  Grod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his 
life. 

WHAT  18   LIFE? 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the 
sprightfulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child* 
hood,  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of 
fire-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath* 
someness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first 
it  WHS  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the 
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lamb's  fleecj ;  but  when  the  ruder  breath  h«xi  forced  open  it« 
virgin  luodesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  softness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
sinlk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and 
th«>n  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  gravt*/ 
What  friends  to  visit  us  \  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflectea  upon  our  faces  from 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  fiir 
our  funerals  ? 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  mast  passionate  that 
over  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.     In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  id 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.     There  is  an  acre  sown  with  roval 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.     There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  i^'orld 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.     To  wy 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenteus  crn- 
cerning  Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  "Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  oceun 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sen ; 
be  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it;  he  nowr 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  ir«d 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws :  he  never  offered  su«ri- 
fice,  nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  retA 
upon  the  stones.     This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.     Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
breath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.     I  have 
nothing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  Insi  is 
all  my  portion  :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  rnemip^ 
meeting  together  sha.l  carry  away  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry  ■ 
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raw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."' 


ABB  aHAM  COWLEY     1618—1667. 

AamAHAX  CowiKT  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poets 
whose  works  were  edited,  and  whose  lives  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
Re  WBS  born  in  London  in  1618.     His  .%ther,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
<Ued  before  bis  birtti ;  bat  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 
tmo  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  he  became  distinguished 
At  oacrect  classica)  srtholarsbip.     He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry- 
it  is  said  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  i>eing  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  in  hia 
sixteenth  year  he  publishe<l  a  collection  of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title 
oi  Poetical  Bhtmrnu.    In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Ox- 
fotd.     From  this  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
employed  on  some  missions  of  trust ;  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  civil 
war,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  tlie  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
ID  France,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  oor- 
re^oodence  between  herself  and  her  royal  consort 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
works.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
for  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  But  alas !  **  how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favors."  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Cliertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  j£300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
fong  to  epjoy  his  retirement ;  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  exposure, 
he  died  on  July  28,  1667. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Comas  of  MiUon  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
hid  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.     Biit  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  age  that  was  stamped  Mrith  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  tliat  of 
Charles  II.?     Still,  though  Cowley  has  notliing  of  tlie  reputation  he  once  had 
he  has  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  It  may  be  afiirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  ])oetic  labors  a 
mind  replete  witli  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  tlie 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  tlie  first  who  imparted  to 
En|[(i5h  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less, 
ami  that  he  was  eriually  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  fiights.** 
His  |Mietical  works  "ire  divided  into  four  parts—**  Miscellanies,'*  **  Love  Verses,"* 
"Piiiilaric  Oles,"  and  the  "Davitlies,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David.*'     Of  all  lUe.M'  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing.' 

1  ■*  He  wbo  wrote  In  this  tntunncr  abo  wore  a  mitre,  and  la  now  a  heap  of  Atut;  but  when  the  naaw 
af  Jerroiy  Tayior  u  no  longer  rrmembered  with  reverbnoe,  ganiiu  will  have  become  a  mockery,  and 
msf  *n  MBpty  •hmlel"— /*i*IW. 

tTh*  best  ntta'  u  of  Cowley  «h  tlwt  by  nuhop  Hitrd.  In  thrtt  Tolamcs.  read  also,  Johaaon'i  Lifb 
ui  Cowley  Ui  hi*  **  Ltv«»  of  the  Brltl^b  Facts.** 
1 
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GOLD. 

A  mlght]r  P<^  ^  love  it  \9^ 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  loVe,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood* 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move  1 
Gold  monopolizes  love  I 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  oral 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  sIoib 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it! 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  itl 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love! 
Gold  begets  in  bretliren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it; 
Gold,  alas  1  does  love  beget 

THK   ORASSROPPSR. 

Happy  insect!  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 

Fed  with  nourislinient  divine, 

ITie  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thoc  still, 

And  thy  verdam  cup  does  fill ; 

*Tis  fill  «l  wliercver  thou  dost  tread, 

Namre's  selfs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  (lost  drink,  and  dance,  and  :1ng. 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plnnid  Irelong  to  thee; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  matle  witli  early  juiite. 

Man  for  ihee  doctt  sow  and  plough ; 

Fanner  bf\  nnti  Landlord  thou  I 

Thou  doht  innocemly  joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shopheni  gladly  heareth  thee, 

More  harmonious  tlian  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year! 

Thee  Phabus  loves,  and  does  inspire , 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  filings  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  tlian  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Do:*i  ufitliei  age  nor  winter  know  : 
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But  when  tbou'st  drank,  ai.d  dmnoed,  aiKl  dung 

Thy  fill,  die  flowery  leaves  ainoiigi 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest 

The  foUoiring  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled 

HTMN  TO   UeHT. 

Hail!  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health! 

Her  joy,  licr  ornament,  and  wealth ! 

Hail  to  tliy  husband.  Heat,  and  thee ! 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  tlie  lusty  bridegroom  he! 

Say,  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly? 

Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine; 

From  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Sire,  the  Word  Divine 

Thou  in  the  moon*s  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay, 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey, 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 

Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

Thou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 

The  Sun's  gilt  teni  for  ever  move; 

And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 

The  shining  pageants  of  tlie  world  attend  thy  show. 

Govxley  8  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Jnlmiion,  in 
speaking  of  them,  says,  "  His  thoughts  are  natiuai,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Natliiii]{  is  fiu-dought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
ikiDiliar  without  grossness:'*  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  uf 
modem  critics,  remarks,  that  •^xo  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  luu  since  been  constructed  tlie  present  correct  and  admi- 
rable fiibric  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  iho 
oolkKation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  mcmliers  of  his  senieiices  dis- 
lioct  and  harmonious." 

OKI   MYSBLF. 

it  is  a  hard  and  nice  subjeot  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself:  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
leader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  i.s  no 
danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind  ;  neither  my  mmd, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  thai 
▼anity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  ray  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tive side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
k'fe,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  wlSt  the  world,  or 
gloriest  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  .soul 
gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  lum  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  them- 
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Belves,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi- 
daysy  and  pkying  with  my  felJows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them* 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won* 
dcr  at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  cf  it  is  boyish; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
1 J 2 ted,)  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  {^rant  me,  that  my  mean5  may  lie 
'i'oo  tuw  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  b>Kh. 

Some  honor  1  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  Iiave;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  deatli,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  iitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  NaUire's  hand,  not  art's ;  and  pleasures  yiekl, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space. 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  imbought  siiorts,  that  happy  state. 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-mon-ow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  tliem ;  I  have  lived  tCKlay. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
^for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  first, 
Dr  rather  engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
rut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow 
propurtionably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
eurly,  is  a  hard  question:  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little 
ciiaoce  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  nave 
never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when  I  began  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my 
mother's  parlour,  (1  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;)  but  there  wah 
wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works;  this   I  happened  to  fail  upon,  and 
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was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants, 
and  iiionsterst  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  therUf 

S though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;)  and  by 
[egrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
bers ;  so  that  I  think  1  had  read  him  ail  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  With  these  afiections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  whoUe 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ;  lut  was  soon  torn  from 
thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  wnich  would  sufier  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
coa\d  bave  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
o''  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sigiU  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  French  courts ;)  yet  all  this 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  ronfir- 
maiion  of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
nras  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
ment and  public  distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
rny  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  efiect: 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne*er  agree,  &o. 

\ad  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
rately convenient  retreat  in  the  country,  which  I  thought  in  ihiu 
ca3e  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  la  lu\ 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordinary fortunes. 

THB    PLEASURES   OF    A   COUNTRY    LIFE. 

The  first  wish  of  Virgil  was,  to  be  a  good  philosopher;  the 
seccud,  a  good  husbandman ;   and  God   (whom   he  seemed  to 
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iiTiderstand  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  I^eathens)  deak 
with  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  prayed  for 
wisdom  m  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 
hubordinately  to  be  desired.  He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo* 
sophers  and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adom  both  those  facoltiesv 
the  best  poet :  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.  To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  letreal 
from  the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  Giod's 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  aod 
fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  ot 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  ol 
human  afiairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  oouotry 
life. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
are  there  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy :  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
human  malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
and  diligence  :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are 
good. 

CHARACTER   OF   CROMWELL.' 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some* 
limes,  or  of  mind,  vhich  have  oftpn,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig* 
niiies,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earthi 
That  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 


1  "  Cowley's  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  !■  Intendod  aa  a  ntlrc^  (tkonsh  ft  entalvtf  pr^ 
tftiflM  »  very  dtflferent  tiiiprpMnlon  oti  the  mind,)  may  vie  for  truth  of  ouUtnc  and  fbree  of 
with  tte  sMwtfar-ylecvfe  oT  the  Orech  «ad  (.aUii  biaborUuii.*'— i 
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and  strongly^Uied  family;  to  do  all  this  under  the  aamar  tmit 
waces  of  a  parliament;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleaeodt 
and  spam  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  toi 
raise  op  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  ahove  all  things  that 
eTer  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  aflerwards  hy  artifice ;  to  serve  all 

Erties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
t ;  to  over>run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreigpi  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
ihe  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
10  hare  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis«> 
posal  as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buriecf  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  coidd  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs? 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1605—1668. 

Sib  WnuAM  Davkhavt^  tUoiigh  now  read  chiefly  by  the  antiqiuuy  in 
Gi^liah  litemtuxe,  hxKl,  in  his  Ufeumeyoonsiderable  celebrity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  bom  in  1605  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated 
at  that  miiyeraity.  He  early  began  to  write  (br  the  stage,  and  on  Ben  Jon- 
{■on'ft  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate.*  In  the  dvil  wars  he  held  a  consider- 
aUc  post  in  the  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king;  but  on  the  decline  of 
ifae  royalists,  whose  bause  he  had  espoused,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 


1  Ttmt  Om  Latfa  lamrmim»  "orofnMil  with  lasnl."  Und«r  th«  Bonaa  omiMron,  poets  ooatoadaA 
at  Ihft  paUw  fWBkM,  »ad  the  priM  was  a-crowa  of  oak  or  oUre  leaToa.  From  this  cofltom,  mont  of  tha 
Enrapiaa  MTaral^iis  aaanmed  the  pririlege  of  Domlnatiag  a  oonrt  poet  with  Tarluni  titles.  la  Eng- 
Iiad,  tiaees  of  thia  ottee  are  ftand  as  earlj  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  (1210—1372.)  Irat  the  express 
Ut2c.  poei-laaraate,  doea  not  ooenr  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV..  (1461—1483.)  when  John  Kajr  reeeired 
the  sppointment.  The  oAoe  was  made  patent  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  salary  ftzsd  at  £100  per  year, 
sad  a  ticroe  of  Tine.  In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  ITI.  the  salary  was  increased,  and  the  wine  dispensed 
with,  and  also  the  enstom  of  requiring  aannat  odes.  The  sneeession  of  poeta-lanreata  lias  been,  I  he> 
li'T«.  since  Darenant's  day,  John  Dryden,  Nahum  Tate.  Mioholas  Rows,  Laarenoe  Enaden,  OdQey 
C''»»r»  Winiaa  Whitehsad,  Thomas  Warton,  Ilenr}-  James  Pye,  and  Robert  Sonthey. 
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he  wrote  two  books  of  his  poem  for  which  he  is  most  known— bis  « (lorHti 
bert^— under  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  «<ill-fiited,  ill-advised 
qneen''  of  Charle:»  I.  By  her  he  was  despatched  with  a  colony  of  anificen 
ibr  Virginia.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  an<i  he  wrs  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  composure  and  rnanliness  of  mind,  he  continued  his  pnem 
till  he  had  carried  through  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  sud* 
denly  broke  off,  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  life,  how* 
ever,  was  spared,  through  the  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  (uiiuni 
Pavenant  had  rescued  ih>m  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  united  to  the  ihea 
all*powerful  influence  of  Milton.  AiAer  Iiis  release  he  8upporte<l  himself  fay 
writing  plays  till  the  Restoration,  when^  beautifid  to  relate,  it  is  believed  tliti 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  bis  intercession,  in  return  for  bis  own  prese^ 
vation. 

The  fame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  poenx, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  far  as  developed,  is  as  Ibllows.  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of  An* 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653 — 661.   Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  RhcdaliiitL  . 

the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  the  cruwn :  but  the  king  prcferreti  1 

Gondibert^— a  choice  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.     It  happened  that  | 

**  In  a  fair  forest,  near  Verona's  plain,  ( 

Fresh,  as  if  Nature's  youth  chose  there  a  shade,  ) 

The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train,  | 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made.** 

Tlie  duke,  on  hi:*  return  from  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambusli,  laid  by  i 

the  jealous  Oswald.  A  parley  succeeds,  ami  it  is  finally  agreed  that  the  qnar 
rel  shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.  The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.  Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.  Oswald's  men  ars 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upon 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.  He  retires  to  the 
bouse  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  from  the  eyes  of 
Birtha,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pro* 
fessed  but  secret  lover.  While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  schemes  of 
revenge  for  their  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  from  Aribert  tu  signify 
his  intention  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he  and 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.  The  duke  is  therefore  obliged  to  ao- 
company  them  back  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  &r  more  pre 
cious  to  him  tlian  a  crown  or  Rhotlalind.  On  parting  from  Birtha,  he  gives 
her  an  emerald  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  his  ancestors  to 
their  Ix^trothed  brides;  and  which,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  ni)y 
change  in  his  affection.  Tlie  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  con- 
cludes this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — for  a  fragment  it  must 
be  called,  and  we  canrot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  author  did  not  finish  it' 
**  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,*'  remarks  an  able  critic,  **  we  have  ■ 


1  This  poettt  iwa  divided  the  critics.  Bishop  Kurd,  in  bis  '*  Letters  on  Chlvalnr  and  Ronnocib" 
flods  bull  wlUi  Dnvenant  bccans*  he  fleets  all  machinery  and  supernatural  agency.  On  the  othsr 
band,  Dr.  Atklu  ably  defends  him.  Read—"  Miscellanies  In  Prose,  by  John  Aikin,  M.  Dn  and  LetRJa 
nurbauJd:*'  also,  the  preOitory  remarks  In  the  (bnrth  volume  of  Anderson's  "British  PoKs;**  aim 
Mtmc  crtuclsms  of  Headley  In  his  **  Select  Beauties,"  p.  xlvl.:  alio^  "RctrospecUve  JUvirw.**  it.  joi: 
and  a  ww  fuvd  remarks  in  "  Canipbell's  SptTlmoos,*'  iv.  97. 
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picturo  of  most  Bbeolute  loveihieas  and  dove-like  aimplicity.    New  was  that 
dftlightfiil  paaaian  poitnyed  with  a  more  chaste  and  ezqtdaitB  peneiL 

CHARACTER   AND    LOVE   OF    BIRTUA. 

To  Astragoo,  heaven  for  soocession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Biitha  was  her  name; 
Whose  mother  slept,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave. 

And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 

With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 

For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  widi  hopes,  nor  e'er  allay'd  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Whic^  with  inces«ant  biuiiness  fiU'd  the  hours; 

In  Spring,  she  gather'd  blossonis  fur  tlie  still; 
In  Autumn,  berries ;  and  in  Summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she,  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispenae 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  witliout  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 

'Hie  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
Bf  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

•  •••••• 

The  just  historians  Birthn  thus  express, 

And  tell  liow,  by  her  sire's  example  taught. 
She  scrveil  tlie  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress, 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought ; 

Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  cleared; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air^ 

And  witli  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheer'd. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart, 
In  these  old  wounds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kills  faster  than  her  fatlier  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 
The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  took ; 

■  oitie  loascr  we  dwdl  upon  this  noble  bat  xuBflntohed  roonmaent  of  the  geiiliu  uf  Sir  WlUlem 
Ssncaant,  the  more  does  our  adiiilrBtloii  of  It  Incraue,  and  we  regret  that  the  vnjaiit  aUacks  w\Mh 
wen  OMde  egiUnsl  tt  at  the  Ume,  (or  whatever  else  waa  the  canw,)  preTeated  Ua  completton.  It 
mJtgbl  then,  notwttbstandtnK  the  prophetical  oblivion  to  which  Bishop  Kurd  has,  with  tome  acrttoony, 
.  a,  have  been  entitled  to  a  patent  of  nobUtty,  and  had  Ha  nasM  liMonbad  vpon  the  roll  of 
-JM.Jk*.  II  IM. 

2(J» 
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And  LoTe  lifts  high  each  secret  shaft  he  drew ; 
Which  at  their  stars  he  first  in  uiumpb  shook 

Love  he  had  Uk'd,  yet  never  lodg'd  before ; 

But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest ; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  tho  door ; 

And,  entered,  never  lets  the  master  rest 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  health. 

Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  sharne; 
She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  ieels  the  stealth, 

And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard,  his  name. 


She,  full  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone, 
To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 

But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seem'd  or  gone 
Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  Its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought. 
As  his  behnvior  .shows  him  not  at  home, 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  thither  brought 


With  open  ear^,  and  ever-waking  eyes, 

And  flying  feet.  Love's  fire  she  from  tlie  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  from  spies ; 

Jealous,  that  what  burns  her,  might  give  them  light 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 

In  maids'  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thoight; 

Fond  maids  1  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  woidd  mend 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought* 

She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind, 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ *d 
To  the  first  fatliers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  epjoy'(L 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  tlieir  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 

Ami  tlierefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below: 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deemed 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fimr ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  mai<l  he  seem'd, 
That  ever  yet  that  ftital  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart. 

Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  lovers  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  slie  does  impart; 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

[f  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  tliat  love,  O  Heaven  1 

Your  own  disciple,  Nature,  bred  in  me : 
Why  shoukl  I  hide  Uie  pa-nsion  you  have  given. 

Or  blush  Vi  »liow  effects  which  you  decrae  * 
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AjkI  fou,  niy  alter 'iV  mother,  (grown  above 
Great  nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenced  here,) 

Chide  not  such  kimlness,  as  you  once  calPd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were. 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  hreost  retires ; 

With  Love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  droamf 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hope  in  fleeting  streams: 

Already  thinks  the  duke  her  own  spoused  lordf 

Cured,  and  again  firom  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where  all  false  lovers  perish'd  by  his  sword, 

The  true  to  her  ibr  his  protection  sought. 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  from  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain, 

That  ^ey  by  time  shall  ne'er  overtaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 

She  thinks  Of  Exien-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 
That  still  her  lowliness  sliall  keep  him  kind. 

Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  motsi  excused  disease,) 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-<lreams  Birtba  talks: 

The  duke,  (wliose  wounds  of  v/ar  are  healtliful  grown,) 

To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks: 
Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  her  own. 

Tet  when  her  solitude  he  flid  invade. 

Shame  (which  in  rnaids  is  t unexperienced  fyar) 

Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade, 
That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquer'd  enemy. 
That  he  did  seem  ofienceless,  as  her  shame; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 

Of  his  minor  piaces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  following  beandflil 

80NO. 

The  lark  now  leaves  hit  watery  neet, 

And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 
He  take*  this  window  for  the  east; 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings^-* 
Awake,  awake,  the*  morn  will  never  riseu 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  tlie  seaman's  star 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  tliey  are 
Wlio  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  ol  lawn , 

Then  draw  your  ciirtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 
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MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.     IMed  1673. 

Tui8  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  was  bom  about  tho 
cud  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  her  educatiooi 
Having  bcou  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
Hi  Taris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.  Her  lord,  soon  allter  their 
iiiiirinnge,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  faithful  and 
nffectiouate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

**  The  labors  of  no  modem  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  vol- 
liuicR,  folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  Ac 
Iter  writings  show  that  slie  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ae- 
livity,  with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  pai*ticle  of  judgment  or  taste."' 

MIRTH  AND   MELANCHOLY. 

As  I  WAS  musing  by  myself  alone, 

My  thoughts  brought  several  things  to  work  upon : 

At  last  came  two,  which  diversely  were  drest, 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest ; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array, 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  Aresh  and  gay. 

Miith  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 
Her  iat  white  arms  about  my  neck,  there  hung, 
Embraced  and  kiss'd  me  oft,  and  stroked  my  dieek, 
Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 
ru  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day, 
Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 
ru  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  thsit  thiei| 
Dull  Melancholy,  C^re,  or  sadder  Grief^ 
And  make  your  eyes  with  Mirth  to  overflow; 
With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fat  shall  grow ; 
Your  legs  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  light. 
And  all  jrour  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 
Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  yon  strong, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong ; 
Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife ; 
.  For  I  shall  make  you  happy  all  your  life. 
But  Melancholy,  liie  will  make  you  lean, 
Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen ; 
Your  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 
And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  dead ; 


1  R«T.  Ateunder  Dyoe**  <*8|iectaiiena  of  Britteta  Poctesaet.**  Read,  alto,  a  Twry  oradlmt  boUm 
oflwr  in  Mr Kferton  Brydfea*!  •^ImagliMtlve  Biography,"  in  which  he  remarka,  ''that  eontldcraU* 
aa  la  the  aOoy  or  ataaurd  paaaagca  io  many  of  her  grace's  compoKiUonii,  there  are  few  of  tbeaa  In  wbkb 
Itare  ara  not  proofli  of  an  active,  thinking,  original  mind.  Her  hnaglnatlon  waa  quick,  ooptoaa,  and 
rmetimoa  even  baautlftal,  yet  her  U«te  appear*  to  have  been  not  only  micQlttvated,  hni,  perhaps 
oHcinallj  defoedva.'  * 
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Sbell  make  you  start  at  every  noise  3rou  hear, 

And  Tisions  strange  sliall  to  your  eyes  appear , 

Thiis  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  in  ere  wed . 

Nay,  better  fiu-  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 

Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  anali, 

Which  various  sliadows  make  against  the  wall, 

She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makas 

As  croaking  frogs,  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrieking  owls,  wliich  fly  in  tli'  night  akme , 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about; 

Tlie  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cechus  tall, 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  tlie  rocks  withaL 

She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night. 

And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight; 

In  hollow  caves,  thatch 'd  houses,  and  low  cells. 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  die  dwells. 

Then  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell. 

Let  you  and  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swelL 

And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  from  Bacchus'  bowl. 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  roll ; 

Let's  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights; 

There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  knights. 

JUelanckoly. 
Then  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  ftee, 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  softly  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take? 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  me  you  shall  know 
More  of  yourself,  and  so  much  wiser  grow; 
1  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind, 
Oj>en  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care, 
And  do  *gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare] 
I  liang  not  on  inconstant  fortune's  wheel, 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
1  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears, 
Nor  is  my  mind  ftU'd  with  unusefol  cares; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old, 
But  if  she  doth,  can  no  aflections  hold ; 
Mirth  goud  for  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow. 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's  ibe. 
Her  ftce  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap. 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep; 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red. 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that's  dead; 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all. 
Offers  herself!  and  comes  before  a  call; 
Her  house  b  built  upon  the  golden  sands, 
Tet  no  foundation  lias,  whereon  it  stands; 
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A  fMlaee  *tis,  rtm)  of  a  great  resori, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Yet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  He, 

Beat  down  the  honse,  and  many  kill'd  thereby; 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  snn, 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run; 

In  summers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  mu8»  is  the  buzzkig  of  a  fly; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  glows  firesh  |;reen  gmaa. 

In  fields^  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass; 

Walk  up  the  tills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 

Some  brashy  woods,  and  8ome4i!l  champaigns  be ; 

Returning  beck,  I  in  firesh  pastures  go, 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low , 

In  winter  oold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within, 

Like  to  a  sonl  that's  pure  and  dear  ftom  sin; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 

Not  flird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase; 

I  wish  nor  seek  for  va?n  and  fruitless  pleasures 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 

Yet  better  loved  the  more  that  I  am  known; 

And  though  my  (koe  ill-favor'tt  at  first  sight, 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  delight 

Reftise  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be, 

Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 


09  TffB  THEME  OF   LOVE 

O  Love,  how  thoo  oft  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereou  all  poets  climb; 
And  from  thy  branches  every  one  takes  some 
Of  thy  sweet  fruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But  now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor, 
That  they  coo  hurdly  gather  one  plum  more. 


THE   FUNERAL   OP   CALAMITY. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse. 
And  coverings  had  of  melancholy  verse  : 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  did  mourning  go. 
And  tears  about  the  corpsQ,  as  flowei's,  strow, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
Upon  CalamUy's  sad  corpse  was  laid; 
Bells  of  oomplaints  did  ring  it  to  the  gtavj, 
Poets  of  moaoment  of  fame  it  gsivs. 
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JOHN  MILTON.     1608—1674 


bBOtCMhfraKt, 
or  dMflle  •gM*  In  tty  MUtoB  oMt  I 
A  fRilm  WBlTcrMl  m  liU  thMMj 
A«tonlaUi«MCtaM:  aatbc 
orbtowlatJUflBMr;  aa 


Kor  Mnad  ■■.  tkac  rode  raMliM 

Upon  tte  Mrapb-winsB  nf  Bestuy, 

Tte  Mcrvta  ortta*  ttyM  to  tpir. 

Bi  pmM  tte  fbnwiff  bouds  or  pfewa  «»«  «■■  I 

l>i  IKriat  Throat  tte  Mpphlw  lilaw^ 

Wten  aiveli  tsvBMe  whili  tbiey  fuib 

■•  ny  S  teC  MMiwI  wttli  cnseM  oTUgM, 

liU  nf  l0  aadiaM  alsiit.  Okat. 


Tby  MMd  WM  nte  a  itJir,  and  dwell  apsitt 

Tteo  tedst  a  votoe;  wbow  MMUd  waa  lite  tte  Mttl 

run  as  tte  nated  teavcna,  vmjetna,  Itaes 

la  didst  tteo  travel  on  lift^  eonunoa  way, 

la  cteerftd  godUnese:  and  yet  tliy  teaft 

Tte  lawlieet  didlai  on  tenetf  did  lay. 

WoamvosTB. 

Fii  mboTe  mil  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and.  in  learning,  inyention,  and 
nibliinity,  without  an  eqnal  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  stands 
JiNiv  MiiiTOV.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His  fhtliei. 
vbo  was  a  scriyener,  and  who  had  suffered  much  for  conscience*  sake,  doub^ 
leas  infused  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  free<lom  which  made 
him,  in  subsequent  years,  the  bulwark  of  tliat  holy  cause  in  England.  He 
was  also  early  instruoted  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
nchness  and  hanntMiy  of  his  versification  which  distinguished  him  as  much 
IS  his  learning  and  imagination.  His  early  education  was  condii«*tey|  with 
great  care.  -  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Afler  It-av- 
ing  the  university,  where  he  was  distinguished  fur  his  scholarship,  he  retired 
10  the  house  of  his  fiither,  who  had  relinquished  business,  at.d  had  pim>hased 
a  nnaU  property  at  Honon  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  lived  fivo  years 
devoting  bis  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature,  making  the  well- 
blown  mitark  ttiat  he  '^cabkd  jtot  huw  lats  hi  cams  iitto  lifs,  ovlv 
*iAT  «a  CAKB  FIT.'*  While  in  the  university  he  hail  written  his  grand 
"Hfnia  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  veise  of  whksh  was  suflksient  to  show  that 
■  new  and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetiy :"  anrl  there,  at  his 
btber's,  he  wrote  his  •*  Comus,''  and  »  Lycidas,''  his  ^  L'AUegro,*'  and  « II  Pen- 
temn,**  and  his  «  Arcades.*' 

la  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  tlie  most  accomplished  EnglUhnian  that  ever 
-rioied  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  *«the  choicest 
italiaa  wits,"  and  he  visited  GalileO|i  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  Oa 
^  return  honsa,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
KKX  assiduity  to  die  businees  of  instructiorL  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
u^  the  reUgioos  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  single 
ii>aded  against  all  the  royalists  and  prelates ;  and  though  nombezing  among 


1  **TIm>  Tttwan  amtL"    Pamdtoe  Lo«t,  took  L  Une 
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faib  antagonists  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Uslier,  proving  hirn 
lelf  erjual  to  tliem  all.  In  1643  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  PowelU 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  wife  beinii 
Utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  tlie  poet's  ctiarac- 
ter.  In  1649  he  u-as  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  »  wearimine 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  werp 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  «  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  tlte  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind : 
<<Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  At  the  Restoration  he  vm 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  die  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  relcvscnl 
him  from  danger.  He^  tlien  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  smdy,  and  es^pt^ 
cially  to  the  composition  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  l*he  idea  of  this  uneqimlletl 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  published  in  16r>7. 
For  the  first  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  tlie  sum  of  Jive 
pounds  each !  In  1671  he  produced  his  «*  Paradise  Regained,"  and  «  Samson 
Agonistes.**  A  long  sufferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
*«  greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  writings.'  His  chief  poetical  works  are — 1.  His  '*Paiadise  Ixist,"^  in 
twelve  books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  fiiM 
patents.  2.  »  Paradise  Regained/*  in  four  books,  depicting  the  temptation  and 
triumph  of  » tlie  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3  ^  Samson  Ago> 
nistes,"'  a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  die  life  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Uraelite:^,  from  die  period  of  his  blindness  to  the  cuia:<trophe  thai 
ended  in  hi.4  doutli.     4.  "Lycidas,'*  a  monody  on  tlie  death  of  a  Itelovea 

t  Tbe  beat  ediUon  of  UUlon**  poetry  la  that  of  Todd :  London,  ^tM,  7  vola.  Tliia  oontstDa  the  to- 
>«lual^  verbnl  index.  Another  excellent  edition  haa  been  edited  by  Sir  Bgcrton  Brydcen,  In  S  vols.. 
Uir  flrat  volume  of  which  U  taken  up  with  hla  lift,  written  wRh  that  taate  and  dlacrtoilnation  ao  cte> 
rHcierl*Uc  of  ihr  auUior,  to  wlunu  EngUah  literature  la  under  laatlnf  obUgaUona.  The  beat  «d^ 
tion  of  Ilia  proae  worka  la  by  Synimona,  7  vol».  Ivo.  His  proae  and  poetry  have  been  publlabed  la 
Loudon  in  one  large  royal  tvo.  An  edition  of  bia  proae  worlia  haa  been  edited  In  thia  country  by 
the  Rev.  RutUa  W.  Oriawold.  An  eloquent  Eaaay  on  Milton  may  be  found  in  MaGanlay*a  Iflaceni* 
nkra;  anoUier  In  \hn  RetroapodJve  Review,  xlv.  tSS;  and  another  In  the  London  Quarterly,  xuivL 
M.  In  the  foUowins  nutnbera  of  the  Spectator,  Addlaon  haa  written  a  aerlea  of  admirable  crtUcMBM 
on  the  •*  Faradlae  Lovt;"  Ma,  t67,  I7S,  tTV,  and  ao  on  Ibr  flfleen  more  numbora,  at  Interval*  of  ate 
being  publiabed  every  BiOarday.  In  No.  76  of  the  Obaerver,  by  Cumberland,  there  are  come  renarki 
upon  tbe  "  Samaou  A«onistea.'*  Conault,  alao,  Hallam's  •'  LUerature  of  Europe;"  and  read  as  ad«il> 
rable  article  on  MUlon  in  Dr.  Channing**  worka. 

Of  Johnsoo'a  *'Utt,»*  Sir  Egerton  Brydgeo  jnatly  remarka:  •*It  la  written  In  a  bad,  malignant,  and 
pven  vulgar  splrIL  The  hinguage  la  aomcUmea  eoarae^  and  the  humor  pedantic  and  sroea.  Tba 
•rlUdam  on  the  hndlae  Loat  la  powerful  and  grand :  the  criticism  on  the  other  poena  la  nacan 
fUae.  and  execrable  >Aaivh«ttat  ^feywyrty,  L  lit.  Of  Addlaon'a  *•  Eaaay,**  the  same  writer  says 
**It  ought,  to  be  Bi.iidied  and  almost  got  by  heart  by  every  euUlvated  mind  which  underatanda  tlw 
angUaa  language,  (t  la  In  all  reapecta  a  masterly  performance;  Juat  In  thought,  full  of  taate  and 
the  Sneat  senalbUfty,  eloquent  and  beautiful  In  compoaitlon,  widely  teamed,  and  ao  dearly  esplaa*' 
tory  of  the  true  prtodplea  of  poetry,  that  whoever  la  maater  of  them  cannot  mlatake  In  his  dedaloa 
of  poetical  merit,  tt  puta  MULon  above  all  other  poela  on  auch  tMU  as  cannot  be  realatad.'*-> 
£^.  1.  ttl. 

t  That  U,  ''the  champkm.**  "thr  oombauni,"  fraoi  Uiv  Orwrk  •vto«i«Tf{,  (apaiMaa.)  "a 
el  the  public  ipiiMea." 
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friend,   (Mr.   E<Iward   Kin|?.)   whp   wbs    shipwrecked    in   the   Irish 

6.  «L* Allegro,"  an  ode  to  mirth.     6.  <<ll  Penseroso,"  an  ode  to  melancholy. 

7.  *  Comua,  a  mask,*'  tho  purest  and  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  imagina 
tkm  and  ftncy  in  English  literature.  8.  <* Arcades,"'  a  part  of  a  mask 
9   «HymnontheNatiTit7."     10.  "Sonnets." 

OOB  ON   THB   MORIONO  OF  CRBIBT's  frATnnTT." 

I. 

This  is  tlie  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Hearen's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin-Mother  bom. 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

n. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferablo, 

And  tliat  lar-beaming  blaze  of  nu^esty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Hearen's  high  council'lable 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal-Unity, 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  ui  to  be. 
Forsook  the  courts  cf  ererlasting  day, 
Afid  cfaoee  with  ui  a  darksome  house  of  moital  clay. 

in. 

fiay,  heaTenty  Mnse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Aflbrd  a  present  to  the  Infimt  God  ? 
Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strauii 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 

Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  nntiod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  tlie  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

IT. 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet : 
O  nm,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 

Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire. 

1  **AreadM,*'  tkMt  la,  th«  Ateadlftn  alMpheTdfl:  of  oootm.  It  la  of  a  paafeoral  ahftraelor. 

S  "Whan  It  la  raeollaetad  that  thia  piaeo  waa  prodnoed  hy  (ha  avthor  at  (ha  a(t  of  tiraiity<«iia,  all 
imp  thlBkava,  of  fknej  mad  aanatbiltty,  lauat  port  ortt  it  with  dalightad  wo&dar.  Tha  vlfor.  tha 
gnuaiavr.  tha  iBMifiBaMranaas  of  the  eoseaptlon :  tha  foroa  and  mattiritj  of  langoaga ;  tha  hound,  tha  I 

galharinf  atMsgth,  tha  thnndarlng  roll  of  tho  matra :  tha  larfonaaa  of  tha  Tiawa ;  tha  axtant  of  fha 
teaniag ;  tha  aolama  and  avftil  tonaa ;  tha  anthualaam.  and  »  ooftaia  apall  in  tha  apllhoti.  vhieh  pnta  { 

tha  raadar  i»to  n  at«ta  of  mjstarlona  axoitamant.— all  thaaa  bmj  ba  battar Mt  than  doaarlbad."->ar  I 

21  I 

I 
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HYMN. 

I. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  tiaf ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  dofiTd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  ao  to  sjrmpathize ; 
It  was  no  scnison  then  ibr  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lustj  paramour 

IT. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around^ 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung, 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  .armed  thiong; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by. 

T. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kisi. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  tlie  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
White  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  channel  wave. 

VI. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fiz'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  theiioe; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

nil. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e*er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Set  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  bekvw ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keepu 

IS. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  nover  was  by  mortal  Anger  str(x>k; 


r 
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IXTinelf-warbled  voice 
Answering  tlie  stringed  noists, 

As  all  tlieir  souls  in  blissful  raptnre  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

SIX. 

.  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  liideous  hum 

Runs  through  tlie  arched  roof  in  wordt  teceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breatlied  spell, 
Inspires  tlie  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

zx. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thicketi,  mnum 

xzi. 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint ' 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  droar  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonte<l  seat 


xxvii. 
But  see,  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

'Hme  10,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  yoiingesi-teemed  star 
Hath  flx'd  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attendinf^. 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Br]gh^harness'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

LYCIOAS.^ 

A  CAftt  Manoify,  the  author  bewaiU  a  learned  firiend^  WifurtumaUXy  drowmdin 
hi$  pottage  from  Cheater  on  the  Irieh  eeae,  1637;  and  hy  occaehn  faretetti 
the  ruin  of  ow  corrupted  clergy,  then  ift  their  highth. 

Tet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  mote, 
Te  mjrrtles  biown,  widi  ivy  never  sere, 


I  ms  potm  iTM  BMd*  apoiB  th*  nlMvBSl*  sad  vBtlmtlj  4««Ui  «f  Mr.  Bdward  Klsf.  torn  of  BIr 
Mbm  Use*  SaentMy  for  IrdMid,  s  Mlow  eolleglMi  and  iatlmafee  fHtod  «f  MfltoA,  who,  m  h«  wis 
pisff  to  Ttott  klf  rtlstloM  1b  Inland,  vm  drowned,  Anipui  10,  ISST,  In  tho  SBUi  yosv  of  hi*  Bfo.  I>r. 

Itei  LfddM  to  wHh  grMiJadgmoBt  aado  of  tho  pMftiffol  kind,  as  both  Mr. 
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I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 

And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year :  S 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  dismrb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  [ef\  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  loAy  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  ^ell,  1^ 

That  from  beneatli  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ! 
Bi-gin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse  ^ 

Witli  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  um ;  30 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd  25 

Onder  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield ;  and  both  together  hoard 
What  time  tlie  gray-fly  wimls  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright,  30 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

Kiagand  MOton  had  hten  designed  for  boly  orders  and  the  paatoral  oare,  which  glTea  a  pceulbur  p>» 
priety  to  teveral  pasMRet  In  IL 

AddiMn  Mjri,  **thnt  he  who  deslrrs  to  know  whether  he  haa  a  tme  taatc  for  history  or  not,  itecU 
consider  whether  he  Is  pleased  wlUi  Uvy's  manner  of  telling  a  story;  so,  perhaps  It  nay  ha  mU* 
that  he  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  has  a  tnie  taste  for  poetry  or  not.  shouU  consider  whfltha 
he  la  highly  dellshted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Milton's  Lyrtdas."— /.  Wartm. 

<*  Whatever  stem  grandcnr  Milton's  two  epics  snd  his  dmma.  written  in  his  hitter  days,  ejrMMt; 
by  whatevw  divine  invention  they  are  created ;  Lycidas  and  Comns  have  a  fluency,  a  sweetness,  s 
mdody,  a  yonthfttl  Arshncas,  a  dawy  brlsfatneas  of  deacrfpUoa,  whldi  those  (Igantle  poems  have  nflC> 

The  prime  charm  of  poetry,  the  rapidity  and  the  novelty,  yot  the  natural  aasodathwi  <tf  hcaa* 

tifelldeas.  Is  prf' eminently  exhihttad  In  LycUaa ,  and  ft  strikes  me,  that  there  Is  no  poem  of  Milter 
IB  which  the  pastoral  and  rural  Imafrry  Is  sohreathing,  so  brilliant,  and  so  new  as  this.**— Sir  Sferttn 


"I  shall  never  erase  to  consider  this  monody  as  the  ssreat  aflVislon  of  a  moat  poetto  and  tsadsr 
Bind;  enUtled  as  well  by  Us  beaoUftil  melody  as  by  the  ftaquant  grandeur  of  Ita  saBtiaMnts  and 
laoffuage,  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  admlraUou.**— TWd. 

Line  t.  This  Is  a  benutmu  aUuslon  to  the  unripe  age  of  hhi  friend.  In  which  death  ^'shaOef'd  Us 
leaves  before  the  mellowing  year-'* 

L.  IS.    "The  MU'rrd  well,"  Helicon. 

L.  M.  **Prom  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  taKparaiMik  '■' 
general  simplicity  o(  life,  Milloii  liabitually  becaaie  an  early  riser;  henee  he  gained  an  aoqaalnlaM* 
with  the  beauties  of  the  uiomlng,  which  he  so  frequenUy  contemplatad  with  delight,  and  haalhsia* 
foes  ao  repeatedly  described  In  all  their  various  app«arrknees.**>-r.  W* 

L.  fl7.    "We  drove  aOeld.**  that  Is,  we  drove  our  flocks  afleld. 

L.  M,   The  •*sultO'  horo,"  Is  the  ft>.rrp  hum  of  this  tnseot  at  noea. 
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Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  hetti 

Fitnii  the  glad  sound  wouhi  not  be  absent  long ;  35 

And  old  I^moetas  loved  to  liear  our  song. 

But,  0,  the  heavy  change,  now  ihon  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  eaves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,  40 

And  all  ttieir  echoes  mourn : 
Tlie  willows,  and  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  tlie  white-thorn  blows  ;— 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd^s  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  50 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of' your  loved  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Wliere  yonr  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  liigh. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  55 

Ay  me!  1  fondly  dreaml 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  donef 
Wliat  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore,  ^ 

The  Muse  herself,  lor  her  enchanting  son, 

Wh<mi  universal  Nature  did  lament,  60 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebms  to  die  Lesbian  shore  f 

Alasl  wliat  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade,  A5 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hairl 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  tlie  clear  spirit  doth  raise,  ''O 

(Tliat  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delimits,  and  live  laljorious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  diiiik  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  tlie  thin-span  life.     **  But  not  the  praise," 

UmSO.    '*Wh«r«««ny«r    '*  This  bant  Is  m  m«galfio«nt  m  it  is  ftffooiias."— ^Sr  JEL  itryii^at. 

I»  BBk  B0hnniof$  is  Imm  uads  to  Orphsas,  torn  ia  pisoM  bj  ths  Baoehftnaliuu,  whiMo  mardenn 
arc  fldlsd  tlM  "  rent."  "  Ljoidas,  ss  «  poet,  is  here  taeitly  oompMed  with  Orpheos :  thej  were  both 
■Iss  fietlflM  ot  tha  wmtor ."—r.  Warton,      ^  t^ 

Z*  n^  4*.  ** Ne  Ubs*  have  been  nore  often ftteWMd  more  popalnr  than  these;  nor  more  justly 
laalraetiTe  and  inspiritinf."— Sir  Egtrton  ^^'Y^/a^ 

L.  78w  "  Dat  not  the  praise ;"  that  is,  but  UieMhuMl^ot  iateroepted.  *'  While  the  poet»  In  the 
ilMiacCer  of  a  shepherd,  is  moralising  on  the  Jq|oertaintjr  of  haiuaa  lift,  Phosbas  interposes  with  a 
snUime  strain,  abova  the  tone  of  pastoral  poetry :  he  then,  in  an  abrupt  and  elllptieal  epoetrophe,  at 
'  0  Anntala  Aiathnse ;'  hastily  reooUeets  himself,  and  apologises  to  his  rural  Alnse,  or  in  etlier  words 
ts  Artthns*  aaA  Minelus,  the  oelebrated  streams  of  buoolio  song,  for  haTing  so  suddenly  departed 
tnm  ifitwinl  allnsimw  and  the  tsnor  of  his  snlyeot."— r.  Warton. 

21* 
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Ph(Blnis  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  eai  § ; 

**  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  tlie  gii:$tering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies;  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  wimeas  of  all-judging  Jove : 

As  he  pronounces  Lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed.** 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honored  flood,  S9 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reedB» 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  list^s  to  tlie  herald  of  the  sea 

That  came  in  Neptune's  plea :  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask^d  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  dooin'd  this  gentle  swaUi  f 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  nigged  winga 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontoij: 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ;  9i 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blaist  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 

It  was  that  fiital  and  perfidious  bark,  LUO 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  109 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah!  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go^ 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  110 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  sucli,  as  for  their  bellies*  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  olimb  into  the  ibldt  115 

Line  01 .    "  The  felon  winds,"  th»t  U,  the  cniel  wincU. 

L.  94.    "A  beaked  promontory"  i«  one  projecting  like  the  htttk  of  ft  bird. 

L.  99.    "  IltppoUdei,"  a  pntronjmio  aoua,  the  eon  of  Illppotae,  that  it,  JBolns. 

L.  lOl.  The  ehipwreek  ira«  oooatioaed  not  bj  a  storm,  hat  bj  the  ship's  being  anflt  for  sveh  a 
saTlgatioa. 

L.  103.  "  Camus."  This  is  the  river  Gam,  oa  the  borders  of  whieh  was  the  University  of  Csm* 
bridge,  where  Ljrcidas  was  edoeated. 

L.  10 1.  The  "hairy  mantle"  joined  with  the  ** sedge  bonnet"  maj iMaa  the rvahj or  rsedj banks 
of  the  Cam;  and  the  "  flgnres  dim"  reftr,  it  ie  thought,  to  the  iadisUaet  Md  diukj  streaks  on  seJf> 
leaves  or  4sg>  when  dried. 

L.  109.    "  The  pilot  of  the  OalUeaa  l»k«."  the  apoeUe  Fister. 

L.  lU.  lie  here  animadrerts  on  the  endowments  of  the  eharoh,  at  the  same  time  fnsif  ***f 
that  the/  were  shared  bjr  those  onljr  who  sought  the  emolnmeats  of  the  saored  o&oe,  to  the  exeloslon 
of  a  learned  and  ooasoieations  elergy.   Thus  ia  Paradise  Loot,  iv.  193^  alladiag  to  Satan,  he  ss/i:-* 

Bo  elonb  this  first  grand  thief  into  Qod's  IbU ; 
Bo  slBoe  iato  his  ehuroh  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
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Of  other  care  tbey  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  horw  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 

And  shove  avray  the  Mrorthy  bidden  guest! 

Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselyes  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-book,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least  120 

That  to  the  faithfni  herdsman^s  art  belongs! 

What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  ?    They  are  sped 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  scmgs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hnnjrry  sheep  look  np,  and  are  not  ifed ;  125 

Bur.  sMToln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  iniKTiurdly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  urhat  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  tlvat  two-lomded  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  tliem  hither  cast 

Their  hells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  1^ 

Te  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
or  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  hroolcs, 

On  vrliose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks; 

Thro^ir  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel fd  eyes. 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  sliowen^  140 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Brinj;  tlie  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  mfted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 

With  oow^ffB  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 

Bid  anutranthos  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  dafibdillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  190 


vrttten  fn  isn,  he  mppUeatM  CroMweB 

To  Mve  flnee  eonMdeiw  from  tlw  paw 

Of  hlrettoff  wolYw,  wbooe  goopd  li  tkeir  msw. 

IlMlM.  "SenoBcF*  la  thin,  lesn,  nncre.  «*  A  ■ormml  p^  of  gtraw  1m  eonuimniiouily  Mod  for 
VIrflPc  •t«oat»  ovena.*  **—T.  Wmrtmu 

t.  m.  "ITothliif  Mid.'*  By  thla  Milton  deorly  oUndea  to  thOM  prehitM  osdoleiiy  of  ih»  Mto- 
feiWhad  ebonb  who  enjoyed  M  Mlutei  wtthont  perfbmlBf  my  diitiM:  who  •'•hMred  the  aheop  hot 
dU  set  Seed  theoi.** 

L  i3Sy  ISL  *In  theoo  iliMe  oar  ontfaor  ontidpotes  the  exeentton  of  Aiehhlahop  Loud  by  a  •two- 
Waded  oBftne,*  that  ie,  the  axe;  buUmatlnir  UMt  hit  death  would  reoMyve  aU  grtevaneeo  In  renmon, 
Md  eonplelo  the  retonnaUon  of  the  eharcfa.**— 7.  Wmitm:  The  eenae  of  the  pauace  la,  <•  Bnt  thefo 
w&I  aoon  he  an  end  of  theae  ertta;  the  axe  la  at  hand,  to  take  off  Che  head  of  him  who  haa  heea  Uw 
4reai  ahoUor  of  theae  oorrnpCiona  of  the  goepeL    Thla  will  be  done  by  one  atrokfu'* 

L.  ISS.  **That  ahrank  thy  atieams,**  that  t»,  that  aileneed  my  paatoral  poetry.  Thu  iHdUan  miiae 
la  now  to  TCUm  wtth  an  her  atoro  of  ninl  Imacery.  **The  hnacery  hen  la  Amn  the  notdeat 
■Ofnee.'*<-J)rpdPM. 

L.  iSSb  '•Vaab*'intheaenaoof  tohaantvtotaifaahtt.  See  HaUlwcira  ••Dtetioaary  of  Arehaia  and 
Provincial  Worda,"  t  Tola.  tvo. 

I.  ISS.  ^Swoftf  la  awarthy,  brown.  The  dof-atar  la  eaOcd  the  Mawartpatar."  by tammffOMi  oAct 
iaUi  the 
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To  strevr  the  laureate  henrse  where  Lycid  tieA. 

For,  so  to  intrrposc  a  little  ease, 

L4 1  oiir  frail  thought^t  cially  with  fal^e  surmise. 

Ay  me !  wliilst  thee  the  shore;)  and  sounding  seai 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd ,  155 

Whetlier  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whedier  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sloep'st  by  the  foble  of  Bellerus  old,  1M 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mourn 

Looks  toward  Namanoos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  mth : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youtli.  165 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more; 
For  Lyciflas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor: 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  widi  new-spangled  ore  nQ 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  wavea; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  tlie  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blessed  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

Tliat  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  1€6 

And  wipe  tlie  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  tliou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  185 


JS4.    **Ay  mer    **Here,**  Mr.  Dan»ter  ab— nrei,  '^tte  b«nt  of  vrtef  to  taflnttely  I 
vhen  pc  operly  connected  witb  what  preoedet  it  and  to  whMi  tt  refen." 

L.  IM.    " MonttroiM  worM,**  that ta,  theaea,  tha  wortd  of  monatera. 

L.  IM.  **  BeUema,**  the  iwmt  of  a  OornUh  giant.  On  the  aoothweatem  ahorca  of  Cornwall  theta 
la  a  stupendous  pUe  of  rock-work  called  the  '*  riant**  chair  f*  and  not  Ihr  flrona  Land**  Bnd  la  another 
moat  ronwntk:  proJecUon  of  rock  called  IL  Mlehael*a  Mount.  There  waa  a  tradition  that  the  <*  Vlstov" 
or  SL  MkA«el,  seated  on  this  crag,  appeasod  to  some  hermtta.  Tha  aenae  ofthlt  line  and  the  ftUow^ 
Ing,  taken  wlUi  the  preceding,  la  this:— •* Let  every  flower  be  strewed  on  the  hcane  where  Lycidas 
)i««,  M  to  flatter  ourselves  ft>r  a  moment  wUh  the  noUon  that  his  corpse  Is  present;  and  tbia,  (ah 
ne  I)  while  the  seaa  are  waiting  It  here  and  there^  whether  beyond  the  Hcibride*  or  near  the  ahofva 
of  Cornwall,  fee.** 

L.  lat.  ••  Namanoos**  is  marked  In  the  early  editions  of  Mercator's  AUas  as  in  OallklB,  vm  tl» 
aonbwest  coast  of  Spain,  near  Cape  FlnUterre.  Bayona  U  the  strong  castle  of  the  Yrench^  ta  tl» 
south  western  extremity  of  France,  near  the  Pyreaeea.  In  that  same  atlaa  thla  eastlr  makea  a  rvj 
eons|>lcoou«  figure. 

L.  in.  **  Mere  la  an  apostrophe  to  the  angel  Michael,  seated  on  the  guarded  mounL  •  (Ni  angi^ 
look  no  longer  scnwaid  to  Namancoa  and  Bayon«'s  hold :  rather  turn  your  eyes  to  another  o^Jactt 
took  homeward  or  landward;  look  towards  your  own  coast  now,  and  view  with  pity  the  corpaa 
of  tae  sblpw  recked  Lycidas  flooUng  thtthcr.**'— T.  Wartm. 

L  lai     **  And  wipe  the  team  ibr  ever  flrom  his  eyes.**— As.  xxt.  I;  Kn.  tU.  17. 
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Thii9  sang  the  imcoath  swnm  to  the  oakfe  and  tiUs, 
While  the  still  mom  went  ont  with  sandals  gray , 
He  tooch'd  the  temler  stO])8  of  Tarioas  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 

And  now  tlie  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  was  droppM  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  be  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
ToiDOiTOW  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

SCENE    FBOH   COHUS.* 

A  wild  wood.     Thi  lady  tnUn, 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  tnie^ 
My  best  guide  now :  methoiight  it  Mras  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe^ 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  PaJni 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swUTd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers;*  yet,  O!  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mases  of  tliis  tangled  wood  ? 


L.  isa.   By  "atoiM^  Mltton  bcrs  neana  what  we  now  can  the  holB*  ef  a  Sole  or  feajr  tj 


I.  tat.  TUa  is  a  Dorle  lay,  beoaose  Tbeocrltiu  and  Moachua  had  retpeeUrely  wrttten  a  boeoUe  oa 
Ike  deaf  ha  of  Saphiito  and  Bion.  ^f 

1  TVe  flriMe  ofLOomna  Is  this.  A  beaQtlftal  huly,  attended  hy  hertwo  brothers,  Is  Joameytng  thrai«li 
a  drcary  wood.  The  brothers  become  leiianited  firom  their  ilstcr.  who  Is  met  by  Comus,  the  fod  ol 
low  pipaaTrs.  who,  wfth  bis  Miowers,  btids  his  orgies  la  the  night.  He  addresses  her  In  Che  dioi 
girfsad  charaeler  oCa  peasant,  hot  she  mists  an  his  arts,  and  Comns  and  his  crew  an  pot  to  flight  by 
the  bnthera,  who  ooose  In  time  to  mcoe  their  sister.  The  ohjcct  Of  the  poem  Is  to  show  tho  fhU 
of  true  vlrtne  and  chaallty  to  triumph  over  all  the  assaults  of  wickedness;  or,  tnfhe  I 


-That  Tlrtne  never  win  be  moved. 


Though  lewdness  conrt  it  In  a  shape  of  heaven. 

an'  Egerton  Brydges,  •*  U  the  Invention  of  a  beautlAd  Sible»  enriched  with  shadowy 
I  and  visionary  dtiights :  every  Une  and  word  is  pure  poetry,  and  the  sontlments  are  as  exqnl* 
•Us  as  the  hiMirs  It  Is  a  eomposltlon  which  no  pen  but  MUton's  could  have  prodi|eed.**  It  seena 
tbsi  aa  aeddenlal  event  which  occurred  to  tlie  flunlly  of  MUton**  patron,  John  Bgerton,  larl  of 
IrtJge water,  then  keci>lng  his  court  at  Liullow  ciisUe«  gave  birth  to  this  Bible.  The  earPs  two  sons 
sad  danghler.  Lady  Alloo,  were  benighted,  and  lost  their  way  in  Hcywood-fbrest;  and  the  two  bi^ 
thera,  In  the  aUempt  to  explore  their  path,  left  the  sister  alone.  In  a  track  of  country  rudely  In- 
IsMud.  Ob  throe  stanple  OmAs  Che  poet  raised  a  superstnictnre  of  such  ihlry  spells  and  poeticu 
MIfM  as  hna  never  since  been  equalled. 

1  rswsC  nnom  the  Anglo-Saxon  wm  ktH,  **be  In  hoaltb.'*  It  was  andenUy  the  ^edge  wofd  is 
drhiUng,  equlvnlent  to  '-he  modem  ''your  health.**  Tlie  bowl  in  which  the  liquor  was  prasentcd 
vas  called  the  umtmii  ko>H,  ajmI  as  it  was  pecuUar  to  scenes  of  revekT  and  fbsUvtty,  the  term  Mvufi 
IS  Uaw  became  synon>'nious  with  ft<9sting  and  oarousing.  Thus,  In  Bhakspcore,  Lady  Haebau  do* 
t«f«s  that  she  wm  **convln4«  (that  is,  overpower)  the  two  chamberfalns  of  Duncan  wBh  wIbo  aad 
ssBif/'  and  Ben  Jonson,  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  fcast,  says : 

The  rout  of  rural  (blk  come  thronging  In, 
Their  rudeness  then  Is  tbouffht  no  sin— 
The  Jolly  itmmt  walks  the  often  round. 
And  In  their  cup*  their  carrs  are  drown'd. 
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» 

I  csiniot  hilloo  to  my  brothersi  but 
Such  noise  as  I  ciui  make  to  be  heard  (arthest, 
I'll  venture;  for  my  new-enliyen^d  spirits 
Prjm])t  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  fiir  o(C 

SongJ 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liyest  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroiderM  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  f 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere  I 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  hannooie^ 

Enter  Comut. 

Comnu,  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  monkl 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  f 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  tliat  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled !     I  have  oil  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three, 
Amidst  tiie  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  tnke  tlie  pri^mi'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium:  >Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  wiives  into  attention, 
And  fell  Cliarybdis  murniiir'd  Rof\  applause: 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  liiU'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  mudiicss  robbM  it  of  itself; 
But-such,  a  sacretl  ami  home-felt  delight 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bli-^s, 
I  never  heard  till  now. — I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  sliall  be  my  <|ueen.— Huil,  foreign  unonderl* 
Whom  certain  thene  rough  shades  did  never  breeds 
Unless  the  god<le:«s  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwoll'st  here  with  Pan.  or  Sylvan;  by  blest  song 


I  "  Tha  mMg»  of  (hit  poem  are  of  a  siasular  felicity ;  thej  are  nnbrokta  rtreMos  of  esi|iiifit«  in** 
gery,  cltlMr  Imaginative  or  descriptire,  with  a  danoe  of  numbers  which  sonnds  like  aerial  mncle :  for 
intUnee,  the  Lady'i  aong  to  Eelw."— Bryc^. 

s  "  Comuf 'a  addreie  t»  the  lady  is  exceedingly  beantlfnl  In  eTtry  reepeet ;  but  all  readers  vUl  M* 
knowledge  that  the  style  of  it  is  much  raised  by  the  expression  'naless  the  goddess,'  ati  elliptic*! 
expression,  unusual  in  our  language,  though  eoramon  enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  If  we  wen 
to  fill  it  up  and  say,  *  unices  thou  beest  the  goddess,'  how  flat  and  insipid  would  It  make  Iha  eenpe* 
aitioa,  compared  with  what  it  \§."~-r/orH  Monb^d'to. 
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Forbidding  every  bienk  unkindly  fog 

To  loueh  tlie  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

JLodiy.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  id  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severM  company, 
Compeird  me  to  awake  the  oourteont*  Rclio 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Chr.  ¥rhat  chance,  good  lady,  Imth  liereft  you  thusi 

Ladii.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leayie  labyrinth. 

Coin.  Conic]  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering  guides t 

hadn.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  nirf 

Gom.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  1 

Lad^.  To  seek  i*  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

CSom.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  f 

Lady,  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quidc  recortt. 

Ccm.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

lAuhf,  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit! 

CsM.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  neadf 

Imdig.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Cam.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom  f 

Lady,  Km  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  ttnraa>r*d  lipa. 

CsM.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labor'd  oz 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd ^  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots : 
Their  |K>it  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  lor  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creauires  of  the  element, 
Thai  in  tlie  colors  uf  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  tlie  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe^tmol^ 
And,  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipp'd;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady,  Gende  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  ptacef 

Cam.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  luppofte 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborliood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged. 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatched  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwve, 
I  can  otmduet  yon,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  kiyal  oottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
nu  fiurther  quest 

1  "■wMli'dl,''  1.  e.  tlrod,  IhtlfSS 
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Lad§,  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  wroid. 

And  trust  thj  honest  ofier'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  shetis 
With  smoky  rafters,  ilian  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secnie, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  itr— 
Eye  m's  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  truU 
To  my  proportioned  strength }-— Shepherd,  lead  om. 

INTOCATION   TO   LieHT.* 

Hail,  holy  Light!  offspring  of  heaven  tirst4>oni, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  bernn. 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?>  since  God  is  E0rt» 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear^st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,* 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?*     Before  the  bu% 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  vote* 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  diclst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'<l 
In  that  obscure  sojourn ;  while  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  bomev 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare :  diee  I  revisit  slfe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit*st  not  these  eye»^  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn , 
So  tliick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench 'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiPd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  1  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,^ 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fiitei 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 


I  "This  oeieteaCed  cwnylidBt,  wlllkwkioii  HOhM  •»•»•  tte  thM  kml^dMWM  ai  lk«  pniMf 
wbirli  IMTC  bem  |lv«n  tL"— /MInik 

■  That  li,  May  I.  wttliottt  btamc^  caU  thae  tte  aa-atenui  b«a»  of  tba  Btaraal  Ood. 

S  ur  nKtor  dost  tboa  Iwar  tUa  addjcu,  doit  Um«  raUier  to  be  caltod,  ^MPV  «MnM(  «#»■«■  r 

•  k»  to  Job  xxsvtlL  IS,  •*  Wberc  to  the  way  wbere  Ufbt  dweUetk  r 

h  Kraroii  Htid  SUoa.  ••  Hr  eUll  waa  pJenMd  t»  study  the  beautlca  of  the  aaclent  poets,  but  hu  bl|^ 
«M  delUiii  waa  la  the  Song*  of  Slon,  In  the  holy  flcrlplurea,  aiid  in  theve  be  lucdltated  day  and  algbk 
Thiftlstbc  sense  of  the  paasage  »tri|t|MsU  oC  iu  puutkal  uraameuU.'*— Air« 
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Blind  lluimyris,  and  blind  Maeonides,' 

And  TiresiaSi  and  Phmeus,  prophets  o'd: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  mora 

Harmonious  nunibers ;  as  the  wakefiil  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  nota    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  remal  bloom,  or  summer^s  rose, 

Or  flocksi  or  herdsi  or  human  faoe  dirine ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  eTer-<luring  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  ofl!^  and  for  the  lxx»k  of  knowledge  fiur, 

Presented  with  a  uniTersal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  !ier  powers 

Irrarliaie;  tlicre  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Or  tilings  invi:»ible  to  mortal  sight 


bye's  acoovnt  of  her  creation.  . 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wondering  when 
And  ivhat  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  iar  from  thence  a  murmuring  soiud 
Of  waters  issue<l  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
lutn  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved^ 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 
h  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'df 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix*d 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me :  **  What  thou  seeit, 
What  there  thou  seest,  &ir  creamre,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me, 
Ami  f  will  bring  thee  where  no  sliadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  tlioii  art :  him  thou  shalt  ei^joy 

^  ^iaoaMw  U  Homer.  Thamyric  wm  a  Thraeian,  and  {arvnted  th«  Dorle  mood  or  nearara. 
TliMiaa  ud  Phioetis.  the  former  a  Tbebaa,  the  latter  a  kiag  of  Arcadia,  were  famoue  blind  bards  of 
wtfqnitf.  Mlltoa  aiee  the  word  "  prophet"  to  the  sense  of  the  Latin  vatet,  which  nnltet  the  eba- 
»««  of  ptepbet  and  poet  Indeed.  thronRhont  Milton's  poetry  then  are  words  and  phrases  perp«lv- 
'"^J^Mwtiac  that  ars  csed  in  their  purs  Latin  sense,  the  beavties  of  which  none  bat  a  elaMtcal 
y^  «•«  hlly  appreciate.  This,  of  Itself,  is  a  snfllcient  answer,  ff  there  were  not  a  doien  ethers, 
*«*mnlsu  qoMttoa  so  oflea  asked.  "What  is  the  use  of  a  girl's  stadying  I^fnr 
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Inaeparably  thine ;  to  him  ahalt  beu 

Multitudes  like  thyself)  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race/*     What  conld  I  do^ 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  f 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indo^  and  tall. 

Under  a  platane ;  yet,  methooght,  less  fiur. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smootli  watery  image :  back  I  turned ; 

Tliou,  foUovdiig,  criedst  aloud,  **  Return,  fair  £¥e« 

Whom  fiiest  thou  ?  whom  thou  fliesi,  of  him  thon  ■!% 

His  flesh,  bis  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  diee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  olaim, 

My  other  lial£'*    With  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time 

How  beauty  is  exceU'd  by  manly  graces 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fidr. 


£M^rr.<M«. 


BVEMINO   IN   PARADISE. 


Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  tvalight  giay 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  simg; 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  li\ing  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majes^,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o*er  tlie  dark  her  silver  mantle  direw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  "  Fair  consort,  the  boor 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  4ind  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids;  otlier  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest: 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways: 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  liicht,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Y^on  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring  and  require 
More  handn  than  mm  to  lop  tltetr  wanton  growth: 
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Those  blosaoms  also  and  those  dropping  gmmi 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest" 

To  whom  tlius  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adani*d: 
"^My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey  \  so  God  ordains^ 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praJMu 
-    With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time; 

All  seasons,  and  tlieir  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  tweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  soiii 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree^  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glittering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers;  and  sweet  the  coming  oo 
Of  grateftil  evening  mild:  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fiur  mooo, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  siany  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers: 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  mooiit 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  tliesef    For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  oyesf** 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve, 
Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
B^  morrow  evening ;  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  imbom, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  flree 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat. 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  paurt  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  pcasie: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  liis  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night    How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
SoJe,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
SiiMifur  th«*ir  Great  Creator  1  nft  in  baqds 
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VChi^'i  they  keep  wnti:h.  or  niglitly  rounding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heaven." 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd  ^ 
On  to  tlieir  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place  - 
Chosen  bj  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  tliickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Reared  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wtongli 
Mosaic ;  under-foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyncintli,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  color'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creamre  here. 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man !     In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequesterM,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunte<l.     Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Es|x>used  Eve  decked  flrst  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hynumcan  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora ;  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts ;  and,  O !  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  un wiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  atithentic  Are. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  Grod  that  made  botli  sky,  air,  earth,  and  beaT«i| 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  **  Thou  also  madest  the  night, 
Maker  Onmipotent  1  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  oar  appointed  work  employ'd. 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  tliis  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  fklls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  bast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  flU  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

un,  nr.006. 
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ROME.* 

The  city  which  thou  seest  no  other  deem  ' 

Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 
So  fiir  renoMm'd,  and 'with  the  spoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations:  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  stnictiire,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  fitr, 
Turrets  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
Many  a  iair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aery  microscope,)  thou  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs. 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
TIieiKte  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
tVliat  confiux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
Praetors,  proconsuls  to  their  proviiiccs 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings  * 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe  Nilotieb  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Bocc;hus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
From  India  ami  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed; 
From  Gallia,  Gacles,  and  the  British  west ; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sannathians,  north 
Beyond  Daniibiiis  to  the  Taurick  pool. 


ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westwaril,  much  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  on  the  JEgpan  shore  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly ;  pure  ihe  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades . 

1  atofesn,  prraiaUng  tn  the  tenptaUon  of  our  Lord,  shows  him  Imperial  Eome  In  tta  grfateaC  pomp 
tad  mpkmdar,  auiA  tdls  htm  that  he  might  ewlly  expel  the  Smperor  Tlberlae,  and  lake  poMenlon  of 
the  whole  MmaeU;  and  thus  posacaa  the  world.  Baffled  In  Uili,  he  next  point*  out  to  him  the  oele- 
bnted  eeat  of  ancient  learning,  Athena,  and  Its  celebrated  schools  ofphUosopny  i  pronouncing  i 
htgiily  flnlshed  paavgyrle  on  the  Orecten  musicians,  poets,  orators,  and  phllosophen  of  the  diAtruil 

22* 
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See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long} 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  smdious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  tlie  walls  dien  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  hannony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  versei 

.^Eolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Meleaigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  tlie  loAy  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  choruit  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  [)rudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  nententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  fiunous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosopliy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  de«;ended  to  the  low-roord  house 

or  Socrates ;  see  diere  liis  tenement. 

Whom,  well  inspired,  tlie  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Surnamefl  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  tlie  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  tliou  likest,  at  home, 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

8 Ambon's  lamentation  for  his  blindness. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  tliee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  tlian  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  1 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
A.nd  all  ner  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuird,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 
*     Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Qf  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  1.  dark  in  light,  exposed 
Tn  daily  fraucl,  contempt  abuse,  and  wrong, 
V^  itliin  timrs  or  witliout,  still  as  a  fool, 
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In  po  w^er  of  others,  DOTer  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  die  blaz«  of  noon,' 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day! 

O  first-created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

**  Let  there  be  light,  aa(l  light  was  over  all ;" 

Wliy  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  f 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  slie  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cava 

Sinc«  light  so  necessary  is  to  liie, 

And  almost  life  itself^  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  this  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  difiiised, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore! 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 

And  buried ;  but,  O  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  ill  captivity 

Among  inhuman  Ibes. 

s?. 


.  SONNET  ON    UI8  OWN    BLINDNESS.' 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  i»  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent'  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  cliide ; 

*'Doth  God  exam  day-labor,  light  denied?" 
1  ibiidly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  **■  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man*s  work,  or  his  own  giAs ;  who  best 

*  "''•v  pungM  la  poetry'  are  lo  affecting  m  thii:  and  tba  tone  of  Um  expveaios  it  pMnlUrly 

'  "  MntoB'i  lonneta  are.  In  eaar  majettr  an4  Mxere  beantr.  viieqvalled  \tj  anj  other  eompeeltlone 

•fttekiad."— ll«e.  AUxntvIn- Dyrm.   "Of  alUhe  lonnets  of  Milton,  I  am  most  inclined  to  preftBr  that 

Oa  Hit  BlindneH.*    It  has.  to  mj  weak  taate.  aneh  Tarioni  excellenoea  as  I  am  nneqnal  to  praise 

nfleieaUf.    It  breathes  dn«tHnes  at  onee  lo  inbllme  and  ooneolatory,  as  to  gild  the  glooiaj  paths 

*' nr  exiatanee  here  with  a  new  and  ifngnlar  \\f(hi.**—Rrydqw. 

'Be  speaha  hem  with  allnafon  to  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Matt,  xxv.,  and  with  great  modet^ 
i*  ^biM^f,  u  if  he  had  not  Are,  or  two,  "bni  only  one  talent 
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Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  fus  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

TO   CTRIACK   SKINNER.* 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  thfvugh  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot^ 

BereA  of  light,  their  seeing  have  (brgot; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  mo<Hi,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;'  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  f 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overpUed 

-In  liberty's  defence,'  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  tlirough  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO   A   VIRTUOUS   YOUNG  LADT. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 

And  With  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  ami  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  tliey  that  overween, 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  frot  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odoroas  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Therefore  be  sure, 
f  Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  his  feastfid  ftiendi 
Maaaes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance,  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

•4 

The  prose  works  of  Milton^  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Religion  and  Politics,  and,  as 
such,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  they  were  inrested  in  the 


1  CjrrlMk  Skinner  waa  the  ton  of  WUttun  Skinner,  Esq.,  ft  mttclMmt  of  London.    Wood  mj9 
"he  was  an  Ingenious  yonnf  gentleman,  and  a  Mbolar  to  John  lOtteB." 

t  MQf  tieart  or  hope,"  fee.  <*One  of  MQton'i  cbarMterlattes  waa  a  alntnlar  Ibrtttode  of  nitn< 
arivlng  from  a  conaekmaneea  of  •aperior  abOttteB,  and  a  conviction  that  bis  eanse  was  jnsL**—  W^rtmt. 

B  When  Milton  had  entered  upon  the  labor  of  wrtting  his  ••  Defbnce  of  Um  Feople  of  Sn^nd.'*  oar 
of  bis  ryes  was  almost  gone,  and  the  pbyaldans  prtdlcted  the  loss  of  both  if  he  proceeded.  But  hn 
says,  •*  I  did  not  long  balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes.**  And  yet  {pivk 
^wMr. )  this  masterly  work  was.  at  the  Restoration,  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  oommon  hangman  I 

4  •^Thesummttoribmefai  occupied  by  the  poet,  but  the  base  of  che  vast  elevation  may  JuaUy  be  aakl 
JO  rest  on  b.«  prosf  works ;  and  we  invite  bis  adminrrs  to  descend  from  the  fbrmer,  and  aorrey  tha 
rogkm  that  lies  reund  about  the  latter ;— a  less  explored,  but  not  less  mafnUloent  domain.**— J»y^as. 

•*loe  prose  writings  of  Milton  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wlabes  to  beeonia  a»> 
qnaintod  with  the  MX  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound  with  passages  eonpared  with 
whieh  IheOasst  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  InslfnlAcanoe.**— Jfoorrutair. 
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Bioimy  mzul  eyentftil  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  liut  they  **brealhe 
thfoagboat,^  nys  Burnett,  "  that  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  peculiar  only  to 
him.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-failing 
abundance  of  sentiments  and  imagery — at  that  mqjestic  stream  and  swell 
of  dioughts  ynih  which  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essciv 
ttally  great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  form  his  language  to  a  lofty  and  noble 
style— his  character  to  a  fervid  sincerity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
Milton." 

Milton  early  oonunenoed  his  ecclesiastical  controversies^  and' in  1642 
pttfadshed  '*The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy.' 
The  IbUowixig  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  book,  and  is   par 

ticabrly  remarkable  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  menu 

iuent  ui  his  fiune— PAaADiss  Lost. 

■3LT0H   COHSKCMATEB   HIS   P0WEB8  TO   THB   CAU6B  OF  TRUTH— HIR 

arrupoBB  and  frbpakation  for  his  orbat  wobk. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou« 
sands;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  26  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

But  when  QoA  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolo- 
rous or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  of 
what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shaU  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremian 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  **and 
all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  us 
be  confessed ;  **  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones;  jL  was  weary •  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 
»tay-''  yif  y 

Which  mightiMrh  these  tlip^s  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all 
things  that  are  i&Tply  spoken  ^  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  ston^^  virulence  aii^  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
cbat  if  the  prelates  have  [e^9  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
or  do  the  worst  that  can  b<.  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  .pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  ofiended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

For  me,  1  have  endeavored  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  Grod  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail, 
able  m  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be. 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive*  or 
suspicious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it  ? 

Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  aga'ost  prelates,  the 
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touching  wherefore  is  so  distasteful  and  disauietous  to  a  Dumber 
of  men  ;  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  deserve  of  charitable 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  1 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  food  provision  of  peaceful  hours ; 
90,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  *  found  it  hath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  roe 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me;  although  I  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address 
myself. 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  after  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  learning,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei* 
ther  yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in 
hai^d ;  or  were  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted 
listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.         *        * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  GSod  recom- 
pense,) been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  sufier,  by  sundry  master  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  ^vas  imposed  me  by 
them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  lateb'er  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  1  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and 
Jivers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  thf  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  1^^ 
it  die. 
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These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me;  and  these  other,  that  if  I 
were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had,  than  to  God's  glory, 
by  the  honor  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  wiuch  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  amon?  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself 
to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bembo,  to  fix  ail  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
\}hat  were  a  toil^me  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater 
of  tbe  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
out this  island  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  He- 
brews of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
ing to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that ;  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
fortune  bath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  Bngland  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,*  though 
of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Jub  a  brief  model ;— or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
ment, is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
lung,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey^s  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombaids ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
ait  aught  may  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  cli- 
mate or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  tlie  like  ofier  in 
our  own  ancient  stories ;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compositions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
trinal and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

The  Scripture  also  afibrds  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
"Song  of  Solomcm,"  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho- 

Bnt  if  trtdaiMt  of  hit  flnt  eomeptiona  of  his  immoitolitj. 
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nis,  as  Origen, rightly  judges :  and  the  ««Apocalypse*'  of  St.  John 
IS  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seTenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies;  and  this,  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parseus,  commenting  that  book,  is 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
nymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  thiiijgs, 
worthy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  irwa 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  be- 
yond all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  very 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abilities,^  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused, 
m  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  Grod's  al mightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  tnie 
worship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  Sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  chans:es  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  (he 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  deh'gbt  to 
those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentrVfinHy 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  baoe 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  lihi 
dmous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 

1  To  air,  tlilM  bB«  ttvvr  Mviued  the  loTtlMt  fMragrHph  in  BngUch  prow  UtenMirr 
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that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  tho  choice  of 
such  persons  as  they  oaght  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  he  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtu- 
dos  documents  harsh  and  sour.         *        * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 

reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  1  may  go  on  trust  with  him 

toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted ;  as  being  a  work 

not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 

Uke  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 

or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained 

from  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 

but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,*  who  can  enrich  with 

alf  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 

hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 

pleases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ; 
till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and 
cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  them. 

AROUnNT   FOR  THE   LIBERTT   OF   THE   PRESS. 

Lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
argaments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes*;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
honor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
ieamins:  amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.    There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
ftmer  to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought*     And  though  1 
knew  that  Elngland  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatica] 
yoke*  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.     Yet  it  was  be- 
yond my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  oreathing  in  her  air, 

<  I  "And  chiefly  thou,  oaplrtt  tint  dortpMttr 

Bclbrc  All  tnnplM  th*  nprlgM  hmit  and  par% 
Iftiirucc  uiv.*'-~#'«rj*p  f.«(,  i.  17. 
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who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

ENGLAND   AND   LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  h^ve 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosophy  of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  Roman, 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  CsBsar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city  ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
feahy,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  tiying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  w  bat 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
seek  after  knowledge?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  liA  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

RBrORJI. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muinc;  her  mighty  yoathi 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  pursuing 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  nea* 
venly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  ainazej) 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosU' 
i»te  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
iwo  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  God,  rather  than 
man.  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  reh'gioas 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  encToachmeau^,  and  to 
work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom  ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
andor  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation ;  as  if  the  womb  of 
teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup- 
\  c  siticHis. 

THB   ALL-CONQUBRINO    POWER   OF   TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.     Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  ?     Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress* 
iiig.     He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
labricked  already  to  our  hands.     Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.     What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  ^  to 
seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,'*  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute !  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
pkun,  ofiera  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bndgo 
o/iicensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
nf  Truth.     For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty  ?     She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shiAs  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.*    ^ 

1  Ware  half  the  power  UuU  flUs  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestow*d  on  caaps  aad  eowtab 
OItcb  to  redeem  the  human  mlnA  firom  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  anenala  nor  fbrtil 

TiM  warrtor'a  name  wonld  he  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Hb  band  asalnct  Its  brother,  on  Ita  fbrehcad 

Wonld  wear  fererermori  the  evne  of  Cain. — l4>v<itfUAOW. 
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THK   P0KT*8  MOHlflNO. 


My  morning  haunts  are,  where  the}*^  should  be,  at  home ;  do( 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,*  but  ap 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  labor  or  to  devotion ;  in  summer,  as  oil  wil  h  the  bird  thai 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
freight. 

I  cannut  but  here  give  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mons, the  learned  editor  of  his  prose  works : — **  We  have  now  completed  the 
history  of  John  Milton^ — a  man  in  whom  were  illustriously  combined  all  the 
qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  could  elevate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged, 
-«  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  €fC  fi>nD, 
elegance  of  manners,  benevolence  4)f  temper,  magnanimity  and  lofliness  of 
souL,  tlie  brightest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  tlie  most  various  and 
extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  from  faer 
course ;— a  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  hii 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  beings  affluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure- 
raised  and  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  tlie  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaven/' 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  tio  less  beautiful 
than  just>— <*  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse;  but  every  one  of 
the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  His  invention  of  poetical  fiibls, 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhaustless,  and  always  grand,  and  alMrays  con- 
sistent with  the  faith  of  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind.  Sublimity  was  his 
primary  and  unfailing  power.  His  characters  were  new,  surprising,  gigantic, 
or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.  Hif 
sentiments  were  loHy,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  original; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own :  sometimes  a  little  rough  and  unvemacular ;  but 
as  magnificent  as  his  mind:  of  pregnant  thought;  naked  in  its  strength;  ricii 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required ;  oHen  exquisitely  harmonious, 
where  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  thunder." 

When  to  tliese  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiums,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best;  that  his  spirit  wai 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  hii 
mighty  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  best  good  of  nisBi 
that  he  sat  in  darkness  **  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  to  plac» 

him  AT  THK  HEAD  OP  THE  MACE  I 


1  Dr.  Synmona,  In  hit  life  of  MUton,  «ys.  **  Abatlnenee  In  diet  wm  one  of  Mftton't  fttwil*  ^^ 
tuea;  which  he  prMUMd  Invartihly  through  Ufe,  and  availed  hlnuctf  ofevory  oppwtaitty  M 
BMad  in  hif  wrtUnga.'* 

O  madneH  I  to  think  use  of  strengett  winea 
And  etronffeet  drinks  our  chief  support  of  heatth, 
When  Ood,  with  Utese  fbrhidden,  made  choloe  to  rear 
Ifla  mighty  champion,  sttong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  hrook.- 
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EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.     160S— 16'74. 

Tax  life  of  the  eelebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  innraately  connecleil  w'lih 
the  erentiiil  times  of  Charles  L,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  that 
ii  vould  be  impossible  to  give  any  tiling  more  than  a  meagre  outBne  of  ir  in 
^e  limits  to  which  these  biographical  sketches  are  necessarily  confined.*    He 
vas  horn  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
QxfiuitL    After  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
ixw,  but  his  fether  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  the  possession  of  a 
oompetent  (brtime,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 
m  the  line  of  his  profession.     He  therefore  mmed  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  in  1640  wba  elected  a  member  of  parliament     Here  he  took  the  side  of 
the  n^alisiis,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents^ 
FVom  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  showed  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  king's  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he  was  made  chancellor 
af  the  exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  memUbr  of  the  privy  council. 

From  &is  time  the  affairs  of  tlie  ro3ral  party  became  daily  more  desperate, 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  H.)  to  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  ac<^>mpanied  him  to  tlie  island  of  Jersey.  Ther4C9,  the 
prince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele> 
biBied  work,  his  **■  Histtory  of  the  Rebellion."  Upon  the  execution  of  the  king, 
he  went  to  the  continent,  living  first  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
H^re,  with  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suffered  much  from  pecu- 
luary  distrcsif,  having,  as  he  siaid,  •*  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  season/''  He  continued  to  be  the  chi*. •.'  adviser  of 
the  exiled  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointuient  of  lord 
dtancellor ;  an  empty  title,  as  the  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
c/ substantial  value;  for,  in  June,  1660,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  II.  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
<nd  on  the  same  day  he  sat  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

He  continued  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  affairs;  but  such  was 
dte  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po* 
verty  of  the  exchequer,  the  difficulty  of  raising  supplies,  the  profligacy  of  the 
court,  and  the  king's  absolute  neglect  of  bu^ness  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  tlie  Dutch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
be  had  difficidties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  with.  Discontent 
reined  through  the  country,  and  the  public  heaped  upon  Clarendon  the  odium 
of  every  measure  and  event.  To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust  at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
Dim  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  sailed  with  his  fiunily  for  Calais,  November  29,  1667,  and  resided  in 
Tahous  places  in  France.  In  1674  he  todk  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  was  his 
hst  residepce.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeebled  his  frame  and 
ooDsiimtion,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1674,  in  tlie  sixty-fiflh  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  4aken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  principal  literary  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  "Hi.'tor^'  of  tlie  Re- 

1  FoffaU  iiifbmiAtion  eoBMrning  Lord  Clarandon,  consult  LUt«r'i  "Lift  ut  Clarendon;"  **XAU 
«f  lord  C3Ai«adoii,  vritten  by  himaelf;"  Bumet'i  "  History  of  his  own  Times;"  CnmpboU's  "  LItm 
if  (bs  diSDMlIors;^  B«lUa's  "ConsiiUitionnl  History  of  Enclsad;'*  sad  *' Edinlnirf h  Beview,*' 

tMUVSO. 
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be  1  lion;**  fjr  such  was  tho  epithet  bestowed  by  tlie  royalists  upon  that  civil 
vvnr  which  brought  Charles  L  to  the  block.*  It  was  commenced,  as  befoie 
remarked,  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  finished  at  Moulins  (France) 
in  1672-73,  while  the  author  was  in  banishment'  The  Edinburgh  Biview 
says  **  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  in  the  English  language."  Some 
allowance,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  for  the  strong  panlAn 
feelings  of  the  writer;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  considering  bii 
position,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  josHcf 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  consists  in  its  lively  and  Mi- 
curate  delineations  of  character.    Of  these  we  select  the  following  .^— 

JOHN   HAMPDEN.* 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may 
be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and 
insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune  ;  who,  from  a 
life  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex- 
traordinary sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  afKibih'ty ;  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  oppofr 
ing  the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  was  assumed ;  but  a  very  weig^hty  speaker ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  now  the  house  was 

1  The  advocBtes  of  Clmrlaa.  like  the  ■dvocatea  of  eUier  wJeflictof  agaliiit  whom  overwhdaiiBf 
evidence  to  produced,  renerally  decUoe  all  oontroreny  about  the  fheta,  aad  eonient  themietTc*  wltti 
GftllInK  tenUmony  to  character.  Ho  had  ao  many  private  vtrtnea  I  ▲nd  had  Jamea  n.  no  prtwta 
Tlrtnct  r  And  whaU  after  all,  are  the  Tirtaeo  aacrlbed  to  Chariea  f  A  reUnloaa  leal,  not  nere  ria- 
cere  titan  that  of  hta  son,  and  fkilly  as  weak  and  narrow-«nlnded«  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  hao'*- 
hold  decencieii  which  half  the  tombstonea  In  England  claim  for  thoee  who  He  beneath  Uiem.  A  t^ 
Ihtherl  A  good  htuband !— Ample  apologlea,  Indeed,  for  flfleen  yean  of  peraeciitlon,  tyranny,  la^ 
(klaehood. 

•*  For  onrselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  onderitaad  the  phraae,  a  good  man  hot  a  bod  ktng.  ^* 
oan  as  eA«ily  coocdve  a  good  man  and  an  nnnatural  fhther,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous  trtni 
We  cannot.  In  estimating  the  character  of  an  Individual,  leave  out  of  our  oonsldendlon  his  eondudi* 
the  most  Important  of  all  human  relations.  And  It;  In  that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  sriflnhi 
rntfl,  and  deceitful,  we  sliall  take  tho  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man.  In  spite  of  all  his  tempenuKv  st 
tHble,  and  ail  his  regularity  at  ChapeL"— JEdiatarfA  Jtepkm,  xlil.  SM. 

t  Tlie  best  edition  of  It  to  that  of  Oxford,  ICSf,  S  voto.  tvo,  with  the  notes  of  Btohop  «afl>urt8(i 

S  Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  Utile  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.— OmAV. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  eharacter  of  the  heroic  and  venr  rated  champion  of  Kngltoh  Uber^ji 
was  Kiven  by  one  of  the  opposite  party:  yet  even  by  him  his  unrivalled  superiority  Is  nnqnestlont^* 
Ctorpndon  iiad  measured  strength  with  him  In  parltomcnt,  and  therefore  speaks  ttwa  penonsJ 
fcnowic-dge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded  In  a  skirmish  with  Pnno* 
hupc-ri,  at  Chalarovc,  Oxfordshire,  June  It,  IMS,  In  hto  forty-ninth  year,  and  in  the  dawn  of  bis  vo^"' 
ltf«  and  character.  Cbirendon  says  that  hto  death  was  as  great  a  consternation  to  all  hi*  p*t^7 
as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defoatod. 
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Use  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearly, 
and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  con- 
clusion be  desired  ;  and  if  be  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative,  which 
might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future.  He  made  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
inisting  his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or 
Tvsolutions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  infonnation  and 
uistniction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others;  whom  he 
bad  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  beheved  that  he  wholly  depended 
upon  their  counsel  and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  •  •  »  •  • 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  bis  own  cnar£re, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.     He  was  of 
thai  rare  aflfability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
mility and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  he  bad  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
nions into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them. 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.     He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
inan,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  he 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  coloneL 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  tempemte  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affection*^, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  mm's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  mof5t 
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iaborioQs ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
sliarp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  pans :  so  thtu 
ha  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  hare  been 
made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  wss  so, 
IS  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 

LORD  FALKLAND.* 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  ;i 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  thai 
mimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his 
fortune;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dis- 
penser, as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  aU  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tons^e,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  milet 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  an 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him*  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  sucb 
an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  hadf  known  nothing,  that  they  fre 
quently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        •        ♦        » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  afllections  which  at- 
tend vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men  ;  and  that 

I  Re  wM  ktltad  BepteoibcT  M,  IMS,  at  ZTewbuiy,  In  tbe  batUa  betwtwn  Um  paritomrni  tare**  «•<*•' 
tba  Bad  of  fiiaas,  and  the  royalUta  coaiaandad  by  Prtaet  Rupert. 
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n^de  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  mast  he  in* 
diilged  in  the  tmnsactions  of  human  uflairs. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especiahy  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
pcsace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  difrered  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  helieved  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  kw,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  housest 
no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was* 
hy  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
chose  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain.     And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  preicent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
but  the  deserving  it.         •         »         • 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  miffht  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
B  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 
would  passionately  profess,  **  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  «Ieep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart/'  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  *•  that  he 
was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  gl^d 
the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
laitted  a  trespass  against  either.         «         •         • 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lr»rd 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  lind 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers;  from  whence  ho 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  failine  from  his  horse,  bis  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner ;  though  his  n*-arest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceii'ed  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in- 
com|Arable  youngr  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eHest 
mrelv  nii-^iu  to  that  immense  kn  )wledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
S 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a 
lifei  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.     1609—1676. 

Sir  Mattbew  Halb,  one  of  the  most  upiight  judges  that  eTct  s&t  fipa 
the  Engl'^h  bench,  wns  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  I6ii9. 
Hi?  pare'^ts  flying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  ec)ucated  hy  a.  PuritiA 
K  lergyman,  and  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After  leaving  tlis 
university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  as&iduity, 
■nd  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  oommencement  of  the 
sivil  war.  In  the  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  ^vorable  to  his  interests  as  an  advt^ 
cate.  But  how  far  it  U  manly  and  right  m  times  of  great  political  agitation, 
for  a  citizen  lo  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  intA'ests,  instead  of  throw* 
ing  the^  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  be  deems  the 
most  just,  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  ftom  Charles  I.,  and  after  the  execution  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  oonsummate  skill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  tlie  parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  and  in  tlie  year  of  the  Restora^ 
rion  he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chiefjusticeship  of  the 
Ring's  Bench,  where  he  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public  till  1675,  when  die  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He 
died  from  dropsy  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year,  1676. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  iub> 
sequent  page  will  be  found  Baxter's  admirable  sketch  of  it.*  The  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft.  Tliis  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  that  he  Mras  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delusion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cenmry,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country !  > 

1  Lord  Bnktne,  in  an  eloqaent  speech  in  tbc  0>nrt  oftbe  Ktng*s  Bcneli,  apon  the  trial  of  WminB^ 
ftir  publlBhinv  Pnine**  **  Age  of  Reaaon,**  1717,  thoa  addrcsaet  tbe  Jury  :-^**  Oentlemen,  In  the  plaoe 
where  we  now  ilt  to  admlnltter  tbe  Jnatloe  of  tbla  preat  country,  above  a  centnry  ago  tbe  nerer-tft' 
be-fbifotlm  Sir  Matthew  Hale  preaided ;  wlioae  fliith  in  Chrbrtlantty  la  an  exalted  eonmentUT  vpon 
its  trnth  and  reaaon,  and  whoae  life  waa  a  ftortona  example  of  Ita  firolfci  In  aaui,  admlalaterlnf 
human  JoaUoe  with  a  wladom  and  purity  drawn  from  the  pare  fountain  of  the  Chriatian  dlapeiMr 
iloB,  which  haa  lieen,  and  will  be  in  all  a«e«,  a  aubjeet  of  the  hiffheat  reverenoe  and  admiration." 
Cowper,  oao,  In  the  third  Itoolc  of  the  Taalt,  thua  beautlAiUy  apeaka  of  htan,  aa  one 

*  In  whom 
Our  Britlah  fheinli  gloried  with  Jnat  earner 
Immortal  Hale  I  Ibi  deep  dtaoemment  pralaed. 
And  aoand  integrity  not  norek  than  Ouned 
For  aanctlty  of  manners  nndefltod." 

t  Tbt-  fiiet  o#  wReneraft  wa^  admitted  by  Lord  Baoon  and  Mr.  Addtaon.  Dr.  /ohnaoa  moce  than 
iaelined  to  the  aaaae  aide  of  the  question ;  and  ar  William  Blaekatone  qutte  flrowna  on  oppoaan  of 
Lila  .loctnne.  The  aerrre  chargea,  therelbre,  wtileh  hare  been  brought  agalnat  the  peopla  of  Salaw. 
Maasn  lia  Equally  afain^t  tlK*  mo»t  >arned.  pioni,  and  eminent  of  mankind. 
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Sr  ^lanliew  Halo  wrote  a  number  of  works  of  a  legal  cbamcter,  but  duit 
by  which  he  is  best  known  i^  his  •^Cotiteinplalions,  moral  and  divine,  and 
Lrtters  to  hiss  Cliiklren.'*  An  edition  of  thi^,  witli  his  life,  was  published  by 
fisbop  Burnet,  in  three  voUunes  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the 
following  atlinirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  chiMreii 

UPON    RKOULATINO   THSIR   CONVERSATION. 

Dkar  Childrkn — I  thank  Grod  I  came  well  to  FarringtoD  this 
day,  about  five  o'clock.     And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my 
inn,  I  cannct  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  coansel.    The  subject 
ihafl  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
eri]  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
dieir  conYersation.     When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  1  sKaD 
give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 

to  be  false.      Ikying  is  a  great  sin  against  Uod,  who  gave  us  a 

tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.    It  is  a  great  oflence 

against  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 

there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.     And  it  is 

on  injury  to  the  speaker;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 

upon  him,    it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 

iicarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 

necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 

other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely 

knows  when  he  cells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming 
tiear  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
opinion. 

Lpt  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
ttrangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
bave  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud^  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  tf  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  porti* 
Dent,  and  inofllensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
speak  ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Son)«  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,   some  in 
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mathcmatica.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  wLsre 
the  skill  01  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  raemory. 
or  conunit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with  ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  ot  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

TV  hen  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautiooB 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behavior, 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  persrn  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
believe  or  repcit  them;  and  yet  Sunless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  ciiarseiy ;  by  this  means  you  will  av(»id  giving 
onence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  pmha- 
biy  he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  ihe 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  bi^t  sii 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  o&nces  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they 
oflen  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  "' 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Gbod  words  make  friends:  Isid 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  maoy 
friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  su 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  wcrd ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
Hy  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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Ihem.  When  faults  are  committed,  they  may«  and  by  a  superior 
*hey  musty  be  reproved .  but  let  it  bo  done  without  reproach  or 
hittemess;  otherwise  it  ^ill  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
T^f  refonning  the  ofienc3,  it  will  exasperate  the  offender,  and  lay 
the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof, 

Tf  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 

him  than  be  moved  to  anger.     You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 

gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they 

n  iil  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry 

for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 

hmi.     But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 

you  the  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 

up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.     Passion  and  anger 

!nake  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 

as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip* 
fure  expressirn^.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of 
rhrist,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
ii  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
**  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.'* 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex* 
ercises,  do  not  publiah  them ;  endeavor  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all.  Jet  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri* 
sion  or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  oAen  ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac* 
ttse  them  diligently-  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre 
^iuently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  Mrith  private  prayer; 
read  the  Scriptures  oAen  and  seriously ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment , 
for  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.  Elonor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  FJehave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  3  nu  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
and  in  all  places,  beholds  you.  and  knows  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with  duii- 
fulness,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
you  have  an  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
dustry, to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  gratitude,  ^'ou  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  let 
file  re  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

*^4 
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I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  .otc, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  his  blessing,  and  presence,  and  direction  may  be  with  yoD. 
and  over  you  all. — I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1630—1677. 

thi.  Isaac  Bakbow,  an  eminent  divine  and  mathetnatScian,  was  the  son  d 
a  linrn-draper  of  London,  ami  was  born  in  that  city  in  1630.  He  studied  t 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry;  but  l)eing  a  royalist,  and  seeing  but  little  cbam 
of  |)r(*rernient  for  men  of  his  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  tnmed  hii 
views  to  the  medical  profession,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  Biiatoiny,boiaDjr, 
and  chemistry.  In  1652,  having  Ijeen  disappointed  in  his  ezpectatiDiis  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  some 
years  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hbl- 
land.  He  returned  in  1659,  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  yea?,  to  die 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate, 
and  in  1662  to  that  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  1663  ha 
resigned  both  of  tliese,  on  being  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Oeuo- 
bridge  University.  After  filling  this  professorship  with  distinguished  abilitf 
for  six  years,  he  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrioiis  friend,  Sb 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theological  studies. 
In  1 670  he  was  made  doctor  of  <]i vinity,  and  two  years  afler  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  king,  who  remarkejl  on  the  occasion  diat  he 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  £ngland.     He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  mind.  During  his  life, 
he  was  more  known  as  a  mathematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  and 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  favorite  science  were  numerous  and  pro- 
found. They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  designed  for^ho 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  but  little  known.  Not  so  with  his  theological 
works.  *«  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  <«  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  compre 
hensiveness  and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled.*^  Qiarles  II.  wsi 
accustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  a  inoel  tmfair  preacher^  because  be  es* 
haiisted  every  subject,  and  leH  nothing  to  be  said  by  others.  His  sermooi 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  od 
One  ocrcasion,  in  preaching  n  charity  sennon,  he  wa<>  three  hours  and  a  half  is 
tlie  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  wai 
not  tired,  he  replied,  « Yes,  indeetl,  I  began  to  l>e  weary  with  standing  so 
long  :**  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  tliat  mental  fatigue  seemed  tobe 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dibdin  remarks  of  him,  that  be  ^^had  the  clearest 
heed  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  ^ 
purest  and  most  unsophi;*  icated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast 
He  once  uttered  a  most  r  leniorable  observ'aiion,  which  characterizes  both  the 
nitellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — would  that  it  could  be  ea- 
itraven  on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guide  through  life^— ''a  stilaisit 

MITB  rs  TUB  SHORTKST  IIT  MORALS  AS  WELL  AS  IIT  OBOMBTmT.*' 

THS    DI7TV    AND   RKWARD   OF    BOUNTY   TO   THE    FOOI. 

He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demiUids  out 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?     Fie  is  iiot  truly  so  mean  and  sorrj^  n  thing 
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as  the  disguise  of  misfortane,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him.     I  le  who  looks  so  defonnedly  and  dismally,  who  tc 
outward  sight  is  so  ill  hestead,  and  so  pitifuJlv  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.     He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent;  an  inunortal  soul,  and 
in  iintelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  God  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.    What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  aro  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reli* 
rkm,  which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
rf  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  lying 
fn  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  born  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.     In  this,  the  rich  and  pooty  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  alL    That  same 
forlorn  wrx^tch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnituns  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.   Thou  modest  him  (saith  the  Psalmist 
of  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.     Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.     Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man  :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.     For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  God  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  bis  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  underg^o  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
(roubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.   God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother :   he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
f  vhost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
and  candidate  o{  eternal  glory.*     The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  hath  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  God  hath  designed  him  to      He, 


>  Wtet  votate  aenUinent*  t  How  worthy  of  Uil«  gn.«t  ana  good  nutii  I  ThHt  will  Indeed  be  •  glon* 
•«■  dmy  when  n«ui  cverywhrre  Bhiill  not  only  fepeculHtlvely  believe,  bul  pnicUciiIly  art  upon  the 
rr«t  Chrtrthui  trttth.  Uint  «1J  own.  of  wlKtt«vt>r  naUoit,  eolor,  or  oondtthm,  are  one  unlverMU  bnr 
fifriMod,  aa  all  B'l4rp»>  •  *h>  rnnmion  Pitthrr.    TtM'n  win  fvery  wnr  be  deemed  n  rlvl  war — everf 
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equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  the  ohject  of  God's  cBpecia) 
provirttnce  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  his 
fatherly  love  and  affection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saifh,  accepteth 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  unore  than  thi 
poor  $  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal, 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condition :  I  say  not, 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  gifls  vastly  more  pr^ 
cious,  in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea, 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealih 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  tva/keth  in  his  upright- 
ness^ than  he  thcU  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich, 

THB   STBUCTITRB    OF   THB    HUMAN   BODY   A   PBOOF    OF    DIVINB 

WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  8 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
♦o  so  many  purposes  of  action;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
•md  pioper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
n  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  diflferences  of  sound,  are 
sensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
»he  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
so  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage;  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  w^hich 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imagination, 
:nemory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist- 
ing of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious, 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sub- 
servient to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  a'i 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  oi 

neiith  on  Um  iMU]fr4ekl,  •  mnrder-the  ■oldler't  naiM  **»  nuaa  •Uwmd*— ttDd  tto  •tev.v.tfMri 
vtewwl  by  entry  one  m  llUton  Tlewt  hln»~ 

O  SXBOmABLS  MV I   M  to  Mpin 
AlMve  his  bretbren,  to  hlniielf  anuviing 
Autliortty  UBurp'd,  nrom  God  not  glvont 
He  gave  ni  only  orer  beaat,  fl»h,  toml, 
Dominion  abiiolule;  that  light  we  hold 
By  bte  donation;  but  man  over  men 

not  lord ;  aueh  title  to  hlmaelf 
mmiAV  VMTt  *aoN  hvvav  vans. 

teHiXtl.  M. 
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ccnceire,  be  the   product  of  blind  chance;  arise  from  fortuitous 
jumblings  of  matter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
irithout  most  deep  counsel  nnd  design  ?     Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structure?  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
0  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
{tkill  or  contrivance  ?     If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
ionn  as  we   see   them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
though  we  knoiw-  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
visible to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand  ? 

WHAT   IS  WIT  T 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import?     I  mi^ht  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  *Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know  :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.    It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.     Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu- 
sion to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude: sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  ansAver, 
msquirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retortin<T  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
ft  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
\)r  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  n;presentation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passcth  for  it :  sometimes  an  afiected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
sumptuous bluntness,  giveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
hicky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.     Its  wayp 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.    It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as 

reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  a  pietty  sur- 

a4» 
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prising iincoiUhness  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  afiect  and  amasp 
tht!  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  deligai 
thereto. 

KNOWLBDOS   A   SOCTRCB   OF   DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  difliising  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  ihinga 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening'  our  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  miats 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant. We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph  ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  so^ 
row.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex- 
cellent and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.* 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1620—1678. 

Few  men  deserve  more  to  be  remembered  witb  admiration  than  Andrew 
Marrell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  mental  attainment^ 
rreat  though  they  were,  as  for  his  higli  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  a  character 
\n  all  respectjt,  private,  literary,  and  patriotic,  so  uncommonly  excellent  and 
noble,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  was  bom  si 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  fiAeen  enterw' 
Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe. 

1  Baeoii,  In  enuroeimUos  th*  adVKntagn  of  knowledge,  Myf,  1.  It  raUerea  miin'a  aflltrtiona.  t.  P 
romotM  pttliUc  rirtue  and  order,  a.  It  promotea  prtvAte  virUtea,  by  hunumtelnf ,  humbllnff,  nvin 
ft'lTiK  vain  admlraUoTi,  Improvlnf.  4.  It  la  power,  ft.  The  pleaanre  of  knowledge  Ihr  exceednh  al* 
Mber  plCMorea:  for,  ahull  the  pleaanrea  of  the  Rfltctlona  so  exceed  the  aenaea,  Ma  much  aa  (be  ob- 
Litnlnir  of  deaire  or  victory  excecdeth  a  aong  or  a  dinner;  and  muat  not,  of  conacqnenoe,  the  pie*- 
aurea  of  the  tnteUect  or  nn<lerstandlni(  exceed  the  plenaorea  of  the  «flW:tJona  t  We  aee  in  all  o^her 
ni«)uttreH  there  U  anttety.  and  after  they  be  uaeil.  (heir  verdure  depnrteth ;  which  ahoweth  well  (bey 
be  but  decelta  of  pleosure,  and  not  plcaaurea ;  and  Unit  it  wn«  the  novelty  wlJch  pleftacd,  and  no(  thi 
ItiAttty ;  and  therelbre  we  wee  that  volnpf noua  men  tnm  fHara.  nn<t  ambitlona  prtneea  turn  mrlan 
rnoly.  But  of  knowledge  then*  la  no  aatMy.  but  tatlaflicdnn  and  appetite  are  perpetually  *niV 
rtiHr.Keabic.  und  ihirelbrc  appcarclh  («  bv  gooJi  U»  itaeif  tmiply,  wiUiout  flillacy  or  lerldeni. 
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and  on  his  return  he  biscame  assistant  Latin  secretary  to  Milton,  to  ubotn  he 
erer  piOTetl  a  most  foithful  friend,  defending  his  reputation  and  shielding 
ham  £rom  fiaiiger  nAer  the  Restoration. 

In  1660  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  ro 

decied  as  long  as  he  lived.     In  his  parliamentary  duties  he  exhibited  a  zeal 

and  faithfulness  tliat  were  never  surpassed ;  constantly  corresponding  with 

bis  con^nients,  and  earnestly  contending  for  their  public  rights  and  local  in 

terests.    He  always  voted  on  the  popular  side, and  so  great  was  his  influence 

that  the  court  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.    Accord- 

uigly  they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  with 

in  order  for  £  1000  on  the  treasury.    He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  his 

QODjOttients.     AAer  some  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out  !.e  slipped  the 

onkr  into  MarvelKs  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  to  liis 

eoadL    As  he  ^vas  about  driving  off,  Marvell,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 

■sea  what  it  was,  called  him  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  garret     «  My 

kml,^'  said  Marvell,  pointing  to  a  small  shoulder-bone  of  mutton,  **  Andrew 

Marvell's  dinner  is  providetl  for;  there  is  your  piece  of  paper;  1  want  it  not 

I  know  the  sort   of  kindness  you  intend,   but  I  live  here  to  sei  ve  my  con* 

Aituents;  tlie  ministry  may  seek  men  for  tlieir  purpose;  I  am  not  one.*'  How 

refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 

especially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  polidcal  life,  that  perilous  arena,  from  wliich 

■0  few  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moral  vestments.* 

Marvell,  from  the  stern  integrity  of  his  character,  rendered  himtelf  more 

and  more  obnoxious  to  a  corrnpt  court.     His  personal  satire  against  the  king 

liimseir.  his  tracts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  anfl  lit!<  desperate  literary 

banles  with   Bishop  Parker,  « that  veruil  apostate  fo  bij^otry,"  (as  Canipbeii 

tall;!  him,}  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.     Amon^;  other  anonymous  letters 

a**ut  to  him,  was  the  following :  '<  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  He  or 

iihel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  ihron*."     But  all 

this  was  to  no  purpose.     He  pursued  the  padi  of  duty,  unfaltering,  and  stood 

like  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  ocean.     He,  at  last,  died  tuddetdy^  on  the  29th 

of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hull :  many  supposed  that 

he  was  poisone<l. 

In  his  prc»e  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  with 
|Kat  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.     He  mingled  a  playful  exu 
betvace  of  fancy  and  figure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  wiUi  a  keenness  of  sar 
castic  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swifl. 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  his  answers  to  Parker,  is 
no  the 

'*  DOLEFUL   evils''   OF   THE   PRESS.' 

For  the  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt^ — ^the  press,  (that  vdlanous 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 

t  Barke  and  WUberfi>roe  In  KngUuid,  and  /otrn  Qolncy  ▲dam*  In  our  own  ooontry*  are  Mnlncm 
ejcfpiUona  to  Uie  general  rule. 

9  Twb  ~7eU-wHUen  artlclea  on  Marvell  may  be  found  In  Che  IMh  and  lltb  toIs.  of  the  Rstni 
fpecilre  Bcvtew.  Rnid,  alaOk  an  admirable  1Mb  tn  Hartlc]r  CotetUge's  ■*Utb«  of  IN«tinRiibiU<l 
«or«terB«.*' 
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all  learning  was  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  like  out 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
DO  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered  f  Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Imprimaiur^  our  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhapB^  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons. 
There  have  been  ways  lound  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  a»- 
sembled  in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
corner,  with  mere  mk  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  aysiemaliccd  divines^  with  their  sweaty  preaching.^  And, 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  would 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters;  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oft  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing  I  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind  ! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with  of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofiTenders ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  ifulky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  firat  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  syntagmea  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press. 

The  following  is  a  cutting 

PARODY   ON   THS   SPBECHES   OF   CHARLES   n. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 

I  How  mupcakably  Important  la  tt,  eonaldcrlDt  the  mlglity  Inflneaoe  of  the  praai,  thai  9  alioali 
ue,  Ic  all  tta  departmcnta,  the  gnafdlan  of  morato  -the  handmaid  of  Tlrtne:  and  y«t,liow  many  pob- 
iiahen  a«em  ntterty  reekleH  of  the  chamctar  of  the  booka  they  pnhllah,  provided  they  **  will  aetl  :*' 
and  bow  tew  are  the  edttota  ofoinr  newapapen  who  do  not  appear  to  eonakler  the  trinnphk  oTiauty 
pirtmouDt  to  the  trlttmpha  of  truth  and  jvalioe. 
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• 

not  to  a^rd  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  excbequ<)r,  which 

gapes  for  want  of  them.     Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan« 

gvrons  to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 

you  £iithfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and 

thhongh  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au* 

thoritT,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  can  bear  my  straits  with  potience ;  but  my  lord*treasurer  does 

protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 

mm  and  roe  t€K>.     One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 

me.   1  roust  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 

Here  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for 

jwxt  Summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next 

year's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.     What  shall  we  do  for 

ahips  then  ?    I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  bein^  your  business,  not 

mine.     I  know,  hy  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.     I  lived 

tea  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 

life ;  but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 

and  therefore  nint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

There  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 

this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 

three  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.     I  have  to 

say  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done, 

unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  ?    The  nation 

hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too,  if 

you  do  Dfit  give  me  more.     So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 

must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you 

will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 

things  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 

thoughts,  but  cannot  effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 

carry  me  through.     Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 

you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 

floors.     Pot  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  it. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
lay,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
aeart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  Gieorge  can  read  already  in  the 
psalter.  They  are  all  hue  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  1 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can- 
dles and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
kitchen-stuff. 

The  ftiendahip  iMtween  Milton  and  MarreU  ia  one  of  the  most  intereeting 
■iihieeu  in  the  biography  of  two  of  the  moet  noble  charaoten  of  Englatn 
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After  die  Kestoration  he  comriveil  various  ways  tu  sliiekl  Milton  from  iti* 
rage  of  the  reigning  powers.  As  a  member  of  parliament  be  made  a  consider* 
:ible  party  foi  Lin; ;  anrl  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  iirematois 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  hii 
enemies  into  thehelief  of  his  real  death:  and  to  this  manly  friendship,  in  con- 
junction with  the  influence  of  tlie  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  prc^iabty  iiy 
debted  /or  Paradise  Lost  and  Pftrodise  Regained,  subsequently  completed  and 
published.  One  of  Marveirs  sarcastio  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed  » 
Milton;  to  which  Marvell  replies  by  telling  his  antagonist  that  <^be  had  ooi 
seen  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book ;"  and  then  It 
dius  speaks  of 

MILTON. 

John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp* 
Dess  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tumul- 
luous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  /b* 
grante  hello^  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happv 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  all 
voui  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  .here  first  met  you,  and  acci* 
dentally.  What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  'is  too  generous  to 
remember.  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bom 
and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  and  liherally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  hetter,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi* 
tably  done,  and  will,  I  hope,  he  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creei» 
mto  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvel Ps  political  productions  are  few,  but  they  display  a  fimry  lirelf, 
iitnder,  and  elegant;  ^^tliere  is  much  in  them  that  comes  Ccom  tJie  heart,  wamv 
pure,  and  nflectionate." 

THB   EMIGRANTS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  tliis  song. 

What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  ownl 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wraokt 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  ns  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
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Aod  lends  the  fowls  to  us  in  cate, 
On  daily  visits  tliroagh  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  sliades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  Kolden  lamps  in  a  green  night 
He  makes  the  figs  our  moutlis  to  meet: 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  liis  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven'f  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  1 

Thus  stmg  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
A.nd  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chima, 
With  fiiUing  oars  they  kept  tha  time. 

TBS  NYMPH  OOMFLAININO   FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HBR  FAWM. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
L'Ugontle  men !  tiiey  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill'd  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
Im  sure  1  never  wish'd  them  ill; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
Butf  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yei 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  shun. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  I     And  l>ft 
I  biush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand  f 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race : 
And  when't  had  left  me  (ar  away, 
nVould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay, 
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For  it  was  nimbler  xnucb  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  ou  the  (bur  winds. 
I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 
And  lilies,  tluii  you  M'ould  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness, 
And  ail  the  spring-time  of  the  jreftf 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  1 
Have  sought  it  oA  where  it  should  lie; 
•     Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 
Find  it,  although  befor*)  mine  eyes; 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  sliade 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  wouli  feed 
Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed; 
And  tlien  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  ray  lip. 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
'ji  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  oold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.    Died  1678. 


Of  the  personal  history  of  Owen  FeDtham  we  know  but  very  little.  Krtm 
the  accomplished  editor  of  his  works,*  after  many  years  of  imwearied  aeareh, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  tiling  satisfactory  relative  to  his  life.  He  remarks : 
"There  are  few  English  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able celebrity  *n  the  a^cs  in  which  tliey  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  tbmn 
of  the  autlior  of  the  *  Resolves;*  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  though 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  tlirough  no  less  than  twelve  editions,  1 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Felltham  to  have  been  made  the  suUJeet  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections." 

The  chief  work  of  Felltham  is,  his  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Pobti 
eal,*'  con$tisting  of  two  •*  Centuries,''  as  he  calls  tliem,  that  is,  of  two  parts 
containing  oncli  one  hundreil  Elssays  or  «  Resolves."    They  consist  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  conduct  at 
life;  and  ibey  aopenr  to  have  b«9en  termed  **  Resolves,"  because,  at  the  cott 
elusion  of  eactj  ?May,  the  author  generally  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  con 
duct  drawn  fnnu  ms  own  precepts.     In  this  direct,  personal  application,  they 
differ  from  the  <*  Essays"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fre 
quent  resemblance  in  manner,  and  still  more  in  matter.     The  stylo  of  Fell- 
tham is  not  always  e<]ual;  but  is  generally  strong,  harmonious,  and   lA'ell 


I  ••  BcMhre*.  Dlvtne,  Monl.  Mid  PoUUoU.'*  A  new  sdlUon,  kc^  bf  Junes  Cvastmb  Baq.  Loado^ 
ISM.  ivo.  H^id,  Blao,  an  exoelleDt  article  In  the  ReUro«peethrc  Review,  x.  Stt.  the  writer  ef  wtieb 
eenclodea  wlUi  Uwae  remarks:  **  We  lay  aaldc  the  'Beeslvea,'  as  we  patt  Anom  our  deareat  firienda, 
In  the  hope  of  fraquenUy  returning  to  them.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  them  to  the  permml  or 
tfur  render*.  Ttwy  wUl  And  therein  more  eoUd  miuuaiv,  aa  moeli  plaiy,  and  Sir  better  wrainc  Uau 
In  niuei  (iff  u.r  i>ul|ilt  Irviimw  now  currvnt  Mnonc  ■•.** 
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adttpteil  to  the  siibjectis  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  metiipbor  ami 
quutatkin,  and  on  diat  account  has  been  accused  of  pedantry ;  but  his  figium* 
&*e  always  beautifully  illustrative  of  his  subject,  and  his  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  tliey  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  sound,  good 
»eflse»  as  well  as  for  theb  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principln. 

WB    ARB    HAPPY   OR   MISERABLE    BT   COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  either  perfect  misery  or  perfer. 
kappinefs;.  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  happy 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  misf- 
nble,  if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  bath 
more  telicity  T  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim 
of  honor  and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
kmenrable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  deformity  would  be 
no  mnpster.  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
above  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.  It  is  envy  and  ambition  that  makes  us  far  more  mise- 
rable than  the  constitution  which  our  liberal  nature  hath  allctted 
us.  Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
coven*d  the  abundance  of  some  others.  It  was  comparison 
that  6rst  kindled  the  fire,  to  burn  Troy  withal.  Oive  it  to 
the  M^tuiy  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Goddesses.  Paris  might 
have  ptven  the  ball  with  less  ofience,.had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  was  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
cast  pp.r,  by  advancing  Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  We  see  even 
a  few  companions  can  b'ghten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  mav 
gnens  the  efllect  of  a  generality.  Blackness,  a  flat  noee,  thick 
lips,  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
difler.  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  sneneral  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  mv« 
self;  not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
jne,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.  In  outward  things, 
I  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
for  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  win  ever  fix  on  those  above 
me ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  coti 
tinual  striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  among  men  of  inferior  rank  to  speik  to  an 
earthly  prince  :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admii- 
tancc  to  all  comers :  and  though  they  have,  they  are  not  sure  to 
B^jetsil ;  albeit  yhere  be  nothing  that  should  make  their  petitions 
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not  grantable.  Oh  how  happy,  how  privileged  then  is  a  Chris> 
tlan!  who  though  be  often  lives  here  in  a  slight  esteem,  yet  can 
he  freely  crnfer  with  the  King  of  Heaven ;  who  not  only  hears 
his  entreaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests ,  inntes  him  to  come, 
and  promiseth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilling 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him :  in  respect  of  whom,  the 
greatest*  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
the  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.  Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed a  beast,  as  Qod  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?  I  can  spe&k 
to  their  better^  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  witb 
him.  Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.  My  comfort  is,  my  access 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  prince's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
so  grievous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  have 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.  Qod's  favor  1  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  falls  in  the  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hinderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF    FAITH   AND   WORKS. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fish  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
Quick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  iu- 
deed,  but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very   presages  of 
death.     Faith  again  without  Works  is  like  a  bird  without  wings: 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
ret  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 
But  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest :  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  thai 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.     The  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozenac^e ;   the   last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.     Faith  is 
the  rock,  whiks  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other  the  structure.     The  foundation  without  the  ^^ 
is  of  slender  value :  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stuKi' 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  ^conjunction  makes  them  goo^* 
Chiefly  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  Faitk$  ^ 
equally  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  fVorks,    For  as  man 
judgeth  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation: 
80,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Worl[S»  sm^ 
Qod  judge  man. 

SEDULITY    AND    DILIGENCE. 

<  There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diLg^i^^^ 
A  raan  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  been 
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done    by   degrees    and    gentJe    augmentations.     Dihgcnce  and 
moderation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
lency.    Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.     The  hea- 
Tens  send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.     A  man  is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
jef  softly  creeping  up  these  hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prosiM^ct ;  till  at  bst  he  gains  the  top.     Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
and  then  he  damns*  a  vice.     An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.     Every 
yv2Lr  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  great.     Nay, 
if  a  man   does  but  save,  he  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
iiie  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
they  will  swell  the  heap.     He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits^  may  auickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.     So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.     It  i?  for 
Gradv  and  for  Omnipotency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment .  tut, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT    MAKES   RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied  ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
fttore.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gauds, 
ber  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
teach  us  to  desire  more ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving frcHn  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neithe? 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  affiuency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  povcny. 
If  [  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  (the  best  riches,)  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  hath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  eojoyeth  in  .t  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
utvselff  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  lives  so  happy, 
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but  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdensome  ;  so  we  shall  find  none 
80  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  cbaogi 
calamities. 

MORNING    AND   EVENING   PRAYER. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  tht  day,  and  the  lock  o* 
the  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  whei. 
our  bodies  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever  sleep  be  tht 
unage  or  shadow  of  death, — and  when  the  shadow  is  so  neaMbr 
substance  cannot  be  far, — yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidahle 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  h« 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way:  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business, 
who  believes  not  a  ship  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midsX  oi 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youth 
10  the  life  of  a  man :  if  that  be  begun  weU,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous :  otherAvise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bonesi 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.     1612—1680. 


Whils  Andxew  Marvell  was  the  leading  prose  wit  of  the  reign  of  QiiriM 
II.,  Samuel  Butler  was  the  author  of  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the  Un- 
g1lage.^   He  was  born  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612.    It  cunM 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  university  education  or  not;  hut  bit 
writings  show  that  his  scholarship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  aixl 
profound.     In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  msgiio*^ 
of  Worcestershire,  where  be  enjoyed  ample  lebure  for  reading  and  meditS" 
tion;  and  ailerwards,  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  }»h»d 
tlie  use  of  an  ample  librery,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  fanprove.    Hence,  be 
went  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  dfioe^ 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  un&vorable  side  of  the  Puritans;  and  here,rt>< 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  them.    "^ 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  tliree  years  aAer  the  Restoration;  sod 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  aU  cir- 
des,  the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.     In  1664,  the  second  psn 
was  published,  but  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  vv 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  contributed.    " 
was  not  till  1678  tliat  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  to 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  friend,  in  a  cburcb> 
yard,  after  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.    But  wiiat  gis|>' 
mde,  or  any  nol)le  feelit^  could  be  expected  from  Charles  II.,  or  any  of  Itv 
HceniiotiB  court? 

Thr.  poem  of  «  HuiUbras"  is  unique  in  European  literature.     It  was  P^' 
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dentlf  mggMted  bj  the  adrentures  of  Don  Quixote ;  for  as  Cervantes  sent 
hiih  his  hero  upon  a  chivalrous  crusade  to  right  wrongs,  and  redress  gricv- 
snces,  in  order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  wliich  he  claims  to  be 
the  personification,  into  contempt ;  so  Sir  Hudibras, claiming  to  be  a  represen* 
tative  of  the  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  fbrtli  ^  a  colonelling,"  against  all 
those  popular  sports,  of  which  die  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
10  make  tliis  sect  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light     But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler u  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  fiuthful  portrait ;  and  though  the 
[  otrm  pnssetfses  **•  an  excess  of  writ,  rhymes  the  most  original  and  ingeniousi 
\rt\  the  most  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
>^  IVx^nial  metre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 
«i  rnce,  a:*  to  <line  on  cayenne  or  pickles.     It  administers  no  (bod  to  the 
bi^Jkft  aifcl  more  i>ermanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.     The  moral  comes 
10  be  fell  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  without  gayety  or  relief,  the  story  la^ 
ging  and  flat.     Even  the  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  are,  become,  after  a  tjma^ 
bke  the  repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale." 

DBaCBIPTION   or   HUDIBRAS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why; 

I IW  MIovlBg^  oa  tlM  ehaneter  of  tba  Puritan*,  U  taken  fhMa  an  utkU  OA  Mfltoa  la  tho  «ai  ToL 
•f  tiw  EdinbvTfh  BsTtew ;  aa  artiola  whioh,  for  Its  truth  and  eloquaaoe,  ttaada  fint  ameaff  tha  writ* 
iafi  of  "Um  gnmH  enajlst  of  tha  aca."— T.  B.  Uaoaulaj. 

**  Tba  Paxitaaa  wart  bmu  whoM  mindt  had  derived  a  peculiar  ebaraoter  from  the  dailj  eoatempla* 

liaa  ef  auparior  beinct  and  eternal  lateroita.    Not  content  with  acknowledging,  la  General  termi, 

•a  •varroliac  Frevidaaae,  thejr  habltnallj  aeerlbed  everj  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  XSein^,  for 

vkan  po>w«r  aothiac  was  tao  vast,  for  whoee  iaspeetloa  nothing  was  too  minute.    To  know  him,  to 

serve  him,  to  majoj  him.  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.   They  tweeted  with  contempt  the 

■fnm— ins  homaga  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  souL  If  thejr  were  un- 

aaqnaiatod  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If 

their  aamaa  w«r«  not  found  In  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that  they  were  reeordod  la 

tha  Peek  of  lifa.    If  their  steps  were  not  aooompaaied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of 

ministerinj  aagals  had  charge  over  them.    Their  palaces  were  houses  act  made  with  haads;  their 

iiaSnws  erowas  of  ^ly  which  should  aever  fade  away !    On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  aoblas 

aad  ifilusln,  th«y  lookod  dowa  with  contempt:  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  In  a  mors  precious 

,  and  eloquent  la  a  more  sublime  language }  nobles  by  the  right  of  aa  earlier  ereatioa,  and 

^by  the  impoeitioa  of  a  mightier  hand. 

"The  Paritaa,  iadaed,  was  nuule  up  of  two  dilferent  men ;  the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 

gntitadc,  passion ;  the  other,  proud,  calm,  iatteaible.  sagacious.    Be  proetrated  himself  in  the  dust 

fcofofu  kis  klakor:  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  nock  of  his  king.    In  his  devotional  reUrement,  he 

prayed  with  coavulsbns,  and  groans,  and  tears.    FSople  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 

uaeeoth  visages,  and  hoard  nothing  ftam  them  but  their  groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 

laa^  aft  thsm.    But  those  had  little  reason  to  lauf^  who  encountered  them  In  the  hall  of  debate  or 

la  tha  ftaM  of  battle.    These  faaaties  brought  to  civil  and  military  aftirs  a  eoolaess  of  judgment, 

aad  an  Imuaalah&Iity  of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  inoonsisteat  with  their  religions 

leal,  bnt  which  wars,  la  foet,  the  necessary  effects  of  It.  The  intensity  of  their  foaUngs  on  cae  subjoet 

made  thorn  tranquil  on  every  other.    One  overpowing  sentiment  bad  sutjeeted  to  itself  pity  aad 

haired,  ambition  and  fear.    Death  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charms.    They  had  their 

smites  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  aad  their  sorrows,  bnt  not  for  the  things  of  this  world. 

"Sueh  we  believo  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans.  We  peroeive  the  abourdity  of  their 
Bunaoim.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that  the  tone  of 
their  mlads  wnu  often  ii^ared  by  stmiaing  after  things  too  high  fnr  mortal  reach:  and  ue  know  that 
la  spUa  of  thair  hatiwd  of  popery,  they  too  often  foil  Into  tao  worst  rices  of  that  bad  system,  Intole- 
rsaes  and  eztraeagant  ansterity.  Tot,  when  all  :!7eumstance8  are  taken  Into  consideration,  we  do 
set  hsslnis  ta  nnaoaaea  them  a  hraro,  a  wise,  an  honest,  aad  a  useful  body." 

25* 
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When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  feam 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears; 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pul])it,  dnim  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beatwitli  fist  instead  of  a  stick;! 

llien  did  Sir  Knight*  abandon  dweiliiig» 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelUng. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  hira  mirror  of  knighdiood. 

That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee* 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 

But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout; 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  (Mher, 

But,  howsoever  they  make  a  pother, 

The  difference  was  so  snmlt,  his  brain 

Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 

Tliat  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool: 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H*  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 

Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  natiirnlly  as  pigs  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile^ 

Tlian  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

HIS   LOGIC. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  analytic: 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  tliat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice^ 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 

1  Th*  ipeftking  of  a  »ttek  m  one  word,  irith  tho  ftroM  npoa  a,  bolghton*  the  Wrhtjve,  uai  coa»- 
qaont!y  is  ratlier  aa  oxeelloney  than  a  faoTt. 

S  Bntlor't  hero.  Sir  S»aiitel  Lnkc,  wa«  not  only  »  colonel  In  th«  pArlUunout  annjr,  bat  alM  Scont- 
mastor-Ceneral  in  the  eountlM  of  Bedford,  Sarrej,  fte. 

3  That  is,  he  kneeled  to  the  king  when  he  knighted  htm,  but  mMobi  vpon  unj  other  oocm1<w- 

4  Saneho  Pania  eays  of  Don  Qolaote,  "  that  he  is  »  main  Molard,  Latins  it  hofelj,  and  talks  lii> 
own  mother  tengna  aa  wall  at  one  of  jvnt  Vanifif  Doctors." 
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All  this  by  syllogism  true, 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  tropo: 

And  when  lie  happen^  to  break  off 

ill  til'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  Iiad  hard  words  ready  to  show  why, 

And  teli  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 

KIse  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

You'd  tliink  he  talked  Uke  other  folk; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  wlien  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speedy 

In  loAiness  of  sound,  Mras  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect; 

It  was  a  party-oolor'u  dress 

Of  patch  d  and  piebald  languages; 

Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h*  had  talkM  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  maile  some  think,  when  he  did  gabblo 

Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS  MATHBMATICM. 

In  Mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe*  or  Erra  Pater;*'' 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale;* 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely*  tell  what  hour  o*  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HI8   METAPHTSICS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath. 
He  understood  b'  implicit  iaith : 
Whatever  sceptic  coidd  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 
And,  as  occasion  served,  woidd  quote ; 
'       No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  simg. 

1  Treho  Brab*  mm  aa  aminent  Daalah  mathamatielan. 

-  D7  Em  VtUr,  It  U  thought  that  Batler  atloded  to  ona  William  Ulj.  a  flunoas  aatrologar  of 
tHiae  tiinw. 

'  As  a  jostle*  fit  t&a  paaaa,  b«  had  a  right  to  iaapaei  weighti  and  maaauna. 
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His  notion.1  fitted  things  so  well, 

Tliat  which  was  wliich  he  couhl  not  tell, 

But  oftentimes  niistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  knew  what's  what,'  and  that's  as  bigb 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  catchM 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  8cratch*d ; 

Or,  like  a  moimtebank,  did  wound, 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 

Only  to  show  Mrith  how  small  pain 

Tlie  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  wp  Had 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

HIS   APPAREL. 

His  doublet  was  o(  sturdy  bnfl^ 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proolj 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ;' 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Though  they  were  lined  with  many  a  ptpce 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black-ptiddings,  proper  food 
For  vrarriors  tliat  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  choee 
To  cany  victuals  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  anununition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t  odier  magazine, 
They  stoutly  on  defence  on*t  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displayed  in  Iiis  poetry.  IV 
tame  vein  runs  thiough  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  m  mn- 
siderabie  time  after  his  death.     We  can  give  but  one  8i>ecinipn : — 

A  SMALL   POST 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  ncvcfr 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  li|x>u,  either 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.    This  he 


A  twleiil*  on  the  Mnaeira*  qucstlont  in  the  common  kyatem*  of  toyic,  a«,  quid  «r  ywa/ 1  m  u  •h'v 
Mao  UM  comiBon  proverbial  exiircMlon  of  k*  kmmm  tHitr$  tokal,  to  denote  a  ■hrewd  us. 
<  aoatogM  «M  >■■>•— il  bj  King  Henry  vm^  July  IS  l»44.  und  •arrrnderad  In  Scpiciobur 
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puts  together  so  untoward ly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wii 
has  the  ricketa,  by  theiswelfing  disproportion  of  the  joints.     You 
may  know  his  w'it  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  Ke 
thinks  he  has  got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.     He  is 
a  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
discourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
they  get.    He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
den,  to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
(lom  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
unsuspected.    He  appears  so  over-concerned  m  all  men's  wits,  as 
if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.     He  takes 
jests  from   the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.     When  he  meets  with  any 
thing  that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occasions.     He  disclaims 
study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying, 
which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
sense.     Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  tha^ 
wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
For  similitudes  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
as  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
cVeaier  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  ofl*  with  contraries. 
He  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Georgics— a  trick  of  sow- 
ing wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.    This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  leA  for  new  invention.     He  will  take 
three  grains  of  wit.  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.     All  the  business  of  mankind 
has  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphs 
and  shepherdesses ;  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.     When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense 
cf  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.     For  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is 
fasy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word  that  will 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  ii,  like  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  inlu  what  Qjrni  he  pleases.     The-e  is  Ou  art 
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ill  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  grarel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  bare 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  theji,  as  dryadcs,  hama 
(Iryades,  abnides,  fauni,  nymphse,  sylvani,  &c.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inyentions  and  'Mho* 
rough  reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
^reat  year. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605— leSi. 

Ovi  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  reign  of  Qiailes 
(I^  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  1623 
oe  entered  Oxford,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medidiw. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physic  for  some  time  in  Ozftndahire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  a: 
Leyden  he  took  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Returning  to  England  in 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  great  reputatioa  as  a  pbr* 
sicinn,  he  was,  a  few  years  after,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  U.,  in  bit 
progress  through  Norwich,  with  rlngular  marks  of  consideration;  and  died 
in  1682. 

Tlic  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  >— 
1.  *^  Tlie  Rekgio  Medici,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician.''     It  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  that  is,  all  his  curious  reli- 
gious opinions  and  feelings;  the  second,  a  confession  of  chari^;  tliatis,aU 
his   human    feelings.'      2.    His  **  Pseudodoxia  Epidamca^'*  more   geoeniii/ 
known  by  the  title  of  "  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors.''     This  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.     He  treats  bis  subject  very  methodically,  dividing  the  whole 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  various  errors  as  they  arise  from  minerals 
nnd  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history. 
Notwidistanding  tlie  singularity  and  quaintness  which  pervade  this  work,  it 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesting 
3.  Another  production  waj*  entitle<i  **  Hydrioiaphia^  Urn-Burial;  or  a  Biscoune 
of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk.*'     « In  this  work,"  says  » 
able  cridc,*  **  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hath  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  hii 
theme.     He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  reality. 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life— he  treats  it  not  as  a  terrible 
negation — ^but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 


»« 


ftfimps.' 

Dr.  Johnson  has  described  Browne's  style  with  much  critical  acumen.  '" 
IS,"  lays  he,  <* vigorous,  but  nigged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but 

1  or  thii.  Dr.  JohsBOB,  In  hli  lift  of  Browiie,  fhm  rmarlu:  "Th«  Beligto  Mediei  wtf  wfopf 
pnhllfhed.  than  It  exeit«d  the  attonttoa  of  the  pnbUe  hy  the  noreltj  of  parmdoxM,  the  digaity  ef  *■' 
tlment,  the  quick  raeeenion  of  iniMW,  the  mvltltnde  of  abitniie  alluiou,  the  snbtletjerdiit*^' 
tion.  and  the  etTenRth  of  langnafe." 

«  For  aa  Intereeting  notlee  of  thU  lingatar  work,  we  RetroepeotiTe  Beriev,  1.  84.  Be*it  ^^ 
ioaM  reauurks  oa  oar  anthor  ia  HadiU't  "Age  of  Elixabeth." 
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jbscore;  u  5tnke9.  but  does  not  please;  it  commands,  but  dnes  not  aUuie:  hit 
Hopes  are  ltanh,aiHl  his  conibinationd  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  whtcli 
«ir  fainguaiie  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  hml  obtain&i  in  tlie  time  of 
Elizabeth;  and  was  cotisidere<l  by  every  writer  ati  a  subject  on  which  ho 
might  try  bis  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  His 
style  IS,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages;  a  niixinre  of  heterogeneous  words, 
brought  together  from  distant  regions,  with  terni^  nriginally  appri^i'iiate  to  one 
aft,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  tlie  service  of  anuther.*' ' 

THOUGHTS    ON    DEATH    AND    IMNORTALITT. 

In' a  field  of  Old  Watsinghain,  not  many  months  past,  were 
digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  de])osited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
strictly  cf  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ;  some 
^.ontainiiig  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs, 
jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com* 
bustion  ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small 
boxes,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in* 
struments,  brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster, 
set  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum; 
and  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
Tery  different  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  still  retains  the  name 
o(  Burnham  ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations, either  of  Romans  them- 
selves, or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
toms.        •        ♦        • 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
were  the  pn^rietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  tc  be  resolved 
by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  coubult  the  pro- 
vmcial  guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics, 


>  But  Or.  JohtMon  tatmaelf  did  not  aeruple  to  Cnnofer  to  his  own  pttM  nsay  off  Brcwnt'o  i<oiid«i  • 
words;  tor,  as  Cmaberifttd  truly  My  a  of  him, 

**He  tamed  laOnlnna  Into  Ida  lincs» 
Like  raw.  dndrUl'd  recralta." 

"■r  TbODMa  Browne  la  unoof  my  llrat  fiivorltes.  Bleh  In  TUloaa  knowlodfc^  exidicnuit  la  tjon- 
cr|tt»M  ad  flonodU ;  eaiteniplAttveb  InMfflnative,  often  tmly  gnat  and  BH^nMeeat  In  Mo  «tyle  and 
didloa,  tfeongk,  donMlcaa,  •oo  often  big,  atifl;  and  Air«>MI  iJrtr.**— CMTHU^. 
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tbcy  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to 
suhsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  ia  a  fallacy  in  du« 
ration.        •        ♦        • 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 


iple 

that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horM, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  bf 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations: 
uid  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
sons forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  hBire 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  oinnipotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  sufii* 
ciency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  gloiy,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumons 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  (f^ 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent V 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  ntole» 
of  Adrianus.' 


PRIDE. 

I  thank  God  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and 

noid  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemr  io 

charity,  the  first  ana  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil,— 

iride ;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 

ut  in  it&  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world;  I  have  escape  I 


I 


I  la  ftrta,  when;  bodlr*  aoon  oootiMM 

*  A.  atiitely  luRoaoiruint  or  arpttlchtM  pU«.  boltt  liy  AdHanw  In  llonM,  where  new  MmM^  ^ 
«Mf  l*i  of  9    Wftsf» 
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it  in  a  condition  that  can  hanllv  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
other  men,  add  no  feathers  into.  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammanan 
tour  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  9how 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
jomposure  of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar* 
eoD  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
languages ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fbthers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
jne  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
j^aivA  or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
ntore  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
gnphy  of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
tod  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  loriked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
horizon ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  nimself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  tkose  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  d  Id  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sirn* 
pled  further  than  Cheapside ;  for  indeed  headft  of  capacity,  and 
such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos* 
sible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thing.* 


I  aoUMMVIBS  OV  TBI  0&X»  PRIXAtOVRSS  AVD  THB  TOWA  LAST* 

"UmI"  oidqlaaed  a  ■Or«r-taeMled  «gc^  ^how  iwrrow  is  the  utmost  extent  of  hanmB  knowledfe I 
^  chaanerllwd  the  ephere  of  tntdleetml  exertion  t  I  tev«  spent  nj  Ulb  In  aeqalilnK  knowledgn^ 
^hnrlUIedo  Iknowl  The  fluther  I  attempt  to  penetrate  the  seersts  of  nature,  the  more  1  aa» 
and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  Umlt,  all  Is  but  oonftisloB  or  coi^eetare  t  so  that  the 
I  of  tha  leaned  nwtr  the  Ifnorant  eonststs  grsatty  In  bavlnf  ascertained  how  little  to  to  he 


"Sh  trae  that  I  can  mcasare  the  snn,  and  compute  the  distances  of  the  plaaets;  X  can  eeicofettr 
'Mrprilodleal  oMTements;  and  erea  asoertaln  the  laws  by  wbldi  they  perfbrm  their  subline rrvo 
(■tons:  but  wtth  rsgard  to  their  constracUon,  to  the  betngs  which  tnhabtt  them,  of  their  eondltloo 
v*'  cbtaaMftaaees,  whKher  natural  or  moral,  whst  do  I  know  more  than  the  down  r 

"^1  fcmsrk  that  all  boJIn,  unsupported.  Ml  to  the  ground :  and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this  by 
^  ^w  oTgiaTttatloii.  But  wlMt  have  I  gained  brre  more  than  a  term  r  Does  It  convey  lo  my  nii.u 
csy  Usa  cf  the  natutv  of  that  niystrhous  and  invisible  chain  wlileh  draws  aU  thlngn  to  a  eonmrfm 
**>ter  I  obssrveil  fhe  Hftct,  I  gave  a  name  U>  the  cause;  but  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  it  r 

"rannliK  the  trari  of  the  natvrmlUt,  I  have  learned  lo  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  um* 
"*m  kingdoms  t  ami  to  divide  them  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  fiimilles ;— but  can  I  lell,  after  all 
^■^  tslV  whenec  a  single  blade  of  grass  derives  Its  vitality  *— could  the  most  minute  rescarehoa  eim> 
^*et»  dieeovcr  tho  exquisite  pencil  that  paints  and  Mnges  the  flower  of  U^  ileld  F— Mv*  1  ewr 
^**Ktsd  the  scent  that  gives  their  brilliant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that  ruAUWla 
'teddkatasheUr 

'Aksl  them  what  have  I  i^ned  by  my  taborloiis  mmrrhe*  but  sn  hnnxUiitlng  convictkon  or  •!•> 

'2«* 
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Ab  a  spoeimen  of  his  worst  Latinized  English,  we  give  the  fbllowing  froic 
his  **  Vulgar  Errors."  He  notices  tlie  custom  of  foretelling  evenu  bj  spobi 
upon  tlie  nails  in  tliis  curious  manner :— >. 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent 
hnmoTSy  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails*  we  are  not 
averse  10  concede.  But  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  diTiDa- 
inns,  vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

And  ngAiii : — 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangen 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candles;  which  inly 
signifioth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  theavo- 
lation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 


IZAAK  WALTON.     1593—1683. 


IsAAK  Waltoit,  the  "  Father  of  Angling,"  was  born  at  Stafibrd,  in  1593. 
Of  his  early  education  little  is  known;  but  having  acquired  a  moderate  Gonc 
petency  in  business  in  London,  as  a  linen-draperf  he  retired  from  business  in 
iC43,  at  the  nge  of  (i(\y,  and  lived  fony  years  aAer,  in  uniotemipted  leisure 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetietli  .year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  hov 
much  calm  pursuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  bit^rapher,  and  particularly  aa  an  angler.  His 
firiit  work  was  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
deRtli  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  publi.Hhed  a  collection  of  his  works,  witli  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  '^Eo' 
clesiastiral  Polity;''  and  soon  a(\er  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert    All 

wenkneM  and  iRtiomncer  of  bow  lltUe  baa  nan,  at  bU  beat  eatate,  to  boMtr  what  Mljr  la  Mb  ti 
gtory  In  hl«  conUMted  powers,  or  to  value  hlmaelf  upon  Ua  fanpertat  acqialalUoiiaP 

«*  Well  I"  exclAlirrd  a  youna  lady.  Jast  rKnmed  from  icbool,  "my  education  la  at  lAat  flnlsbod:  la- 
deed  It  would  be  Ktmnge,  it,  after  Ave  yenrv'  hard  application,  any  thing  were  left  troompkCe.  Ba^ 
plly  that  la  all  over  now ;  and  I  bave  nothing  to  do  but  to  exerdae  my  varloua  aoootApIlaiurenta. 

**  L*-t  me  nee  I— aa  to  Prrncb,  I  am  ml«tre»ii  of  that,  and  speak  It,  tf  poaslblci,  wiUi  more  flnea^ 
Inan  Engllah.  Itnlbin  I  cnn  read  with  eaae,  and  pronoiinoe  very  well;  aa  well,  at  Jaiat,  and  befM 
than  any  of  my  fVlenfJB ;  and  that  la  all  one  need  wl«b  Ibr  In  Italian.  Muaic  I  bave  kwrn'^i  till  li* 
perfeelly  sick  of  IL  But.  now  that  we  luive  a  grand  plano^  It  will  be  deUghtAd  to  play  whcr  we  ka«t 
coivp.iny.  I  niukt  atlll  continue  to  practlac  a  Uttle;— the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  an«  toi'*' 
prove  myai'ir  in.  And  tlieii  tlicre  are  my  (tiillan  itongii  I  which  everybody  allows  X  alny  wVh  t»M, 
anil,  Hs  it  is  what  sc  frw  peoi»lt'  can  pivtend  to,  I  am  particularly  ^ad  tnat  I  can. 

••My  drawlniTi  are  universally  admired;  eapcdally  the  ahells  and  flowers;  wbidi  arabenotiAil 
"ertainly;  besideii  this,  I  imve  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  fiiney  ornaments. 

"  And  tlien  my  dnnciiiK  and  waltzing  I  in  whh:h  our  master  blmscir  owned  that  he  could  take  W0 
no  ftjrtber !— JUKt  tlie  Agure  for  It  certainly ;  It  would  be  unpardonable  If  1  dU  not  exceL 

**  As  to  common  thinics,  geography,  and  history,  and  poetry,  and  phUoaophy,  thank  m>'  att>i<I 
*kave  got  uirougta  them  all  I  so  that  I  ouiy  consklcr  myaeU  not  on.'y  pertectly  aooompllaliodt  bit  i)w 
.thoroughly  well  Infbrmed. 

*■  Well,  to  oe  sun  how  much  have  I  Btgged  through ;  tke  onljr  wonder  1^  ttat  one  iMad  roa  «o» 
uunltaUt" 
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These  w«*re  collectod  in  1670,  and  published  in  one  volume.'     It  was  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  most  favorite  books. 

Bm  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  **  The  Comp  ete  An({ler,  or 
CoatemplatiTe  Man's  Recreation,"  a  woric,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  N  trains,  <*  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  o 
beautiful  pa:<tcml,  almundinj;  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  nira]  scenery,  in 
sentiments  of  tlie  purest  morality,  and  m  tmaifected  love  of  the  Creator  and 
bis  works,  ha:»  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  cmi 
bnguagc"  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  ** recreation  of  a  recreation," 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver  parts 
of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picmre  of  his  own  disposition.  The  work 
B,  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue ;  a  Hunter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
bot  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Pbcator.  The  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  iVesh  May^ 
momiug,  and  they  agree  each  to  <*  commend  his  recreation"  or  favorite  ptir- 
suit.  Pisi-ator  allows  the  Fakxmei*  to  take  the  lead,  who  thus  commends  the 
sport  of  his  choice  :— 

A-id  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air; 
an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  doubtless 
exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation  :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing  of  my  noble,  generous  falcon  :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
sight  of  men.  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Dsdalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  -Ihe  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne;  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  Mr.  RlchAfd  Hooker;  Mr.  3corge  Herbert 
Mni  Or.  Bobert  SRDdenon.  by  ItMk  Walton ;  with  Notes  and  the  LUb  of  the  AKthor,  by  Tbomss 
2««ch,  n.  D."    Best  edItlOB  of  s  most  admlnUile  book. 

*  Falconry,  or  the  art  of  tralninf  hawks  so  that  they  would  catch  other  birds,  was  a  fiiTortte  spoft 
sitti  the  Ensltab  down  to  the  middle  of  the  wrenteenth  century.  Dnrtng  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth 
And  Janca  I.,  the  rsge  ftir  H  sras  so  universal,  that  no  one  oould  have  the  smallest  pretensions  to  the 
<Aand«r  of  a  genUeman  who  kept  not  a  '*east'*  of  hawks;  whleb  term  wm  applied  to  any  nuw* 
ucr  of  bawfca  kept  by  one  person,  and  was  no  more  deflnlte  than  the  term  **  pack**  applied  m  bounds 
U  was  a  very  expensive  diversion,  and  flnequently  Involved  thoie  who  were  not  opulegt  In  attri 
t  jIb.  Wjt  lastanoe,  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  person  gave  one  thoiuand  pounds  (br  ■  cast  of  h>*  jtH^ 
rhe  tnfnlns  of  hawk*,  as  might  well  be  suppoaed,  was  a  work  of  great  bibor  and  dilttculty.  and  hi 
•»ho  po— eeeed  great  ■kill  in  the  art  was  highly  prised.  They  were  taught  to  render  pt-ifed  obt 
deaae  lo Che  voler, and  thi«  was  called  ** manning,"  or  "luring;"  and  to  ny  sHer  dlflfbreut  bird*, 
which  was  oal'ed  ••flying."  When  not  flying  at  their  game  tley  were  •* hooded,"  having  a  Utile  cai* 
lr»wa  «vcr  their  head.  Wlien  taken  upon  tlie  "flst,"  the  term  need  fbr  earrylng  them  m  tlie  hand. 
(hey  had  stnpa  of  leather,  aUled  ** Jesses."  put  aboat  their  legs,  to  which  bells  were  ahm  attavaM- 
To  oae  of  Che  ** Jesses"  was  tied  a  long  thread,  by  whieh  the  bird  was  drawn  back,  aftrr  bclnn  pi>r> 
-allied  to  fly.  which  was,eiillei  the  '*  reclaiming"  of  the  hawk.  For  u  mire  ftill  aouun  of  this  (bver 
iton,  read  iJraki't  "81    hapcr«rc  and  his  Tlnn:*,"  voL  1.  p  SM-37k. 
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the  sun's  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  metUc  makes  her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  her 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highwair  ovei 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  giorioaa 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnifi* 
cent  palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  height 
T  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  fox  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next 
day  to  afford  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  •  •  « 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as- 
cends higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.* 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voicea 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  (^« 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,*  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breather 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  mstrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  oflen,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voicts,  might 
well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  afibrdest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  rery  much  more  might 
oe  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use :  I  think  tifl 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.     But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 

sieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which  it  utts* 

—  / 

I  •<  Whnt  oRii  be  more  dcUglitftd  than  thla  deacrtptlon  of  the  taurkl  In  •&  the  yoela  there  le  netMnt 
■ua  of  the  lark  or  of  the  ntghtingale  eompanble  to  tMe  exquisite  panai*  of  our  plona  author.  H* 
uuaaael  ia  Uie  aonrthnieh ;  leverock  la  a  name  still  osed  In  Scotland  Ibr  the  akylark  {  aad  thi  •»'' 
BOSS  of  I  be  robin  fbr  eburchyards  is  well  known.**— .AnrHraii  UKsr  tf  Waltmi. 

t  What  a  tWvortte  the  niffbtlnfale  has  bMn  with  the  best  poets,  ancient  and  nodem  I  BooMr,TlfiO 
iTittts.  VinrIL  and  Horaee  have  sung  tta  {naiscs;  MOton  has  shown  his  regard  fbr  it  la  bw«>«0' 
wASknffes,  nnd  In  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  it;  Thomson,  the  poet  of  nature^  laa  calsbfnlad  It;  and  Oi*l 
hue  rememliered  tt  in  his  ode  to  Spring.  But  which  of  these  has  any  thbig  supctlor  to  thl»  immI  k«A« 
lil^l  ursunptton  of  a  hy  our  ailltor  f 
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pigeoDS  are  then  related  to  carry  and  recarry  letteis.     And  Mr. 
G.  Sandys,*  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.     But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
ibat  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.     And  for  the  sacrifices  OJ 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted as  costly  bulls  and  rams.    And  when  Grod  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.     Lastly,  the 
Uoly  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
hy  assuniing  the  shape  of  a  dove.'    And  to  conclude  th'o  part  of 
floy  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  air,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleiuure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
tnt  of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth, 
I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind  ; 
bat  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
imongst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
May-morning. 

Venator  then  takes  his  turn-— discoaning  largely  upon  the  rich  bounty  of 
*\ii»  earth  on  which  he  hunts,  as  <*  bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  Iriiit^ 
^vith  for  physic  and  die  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  « enlarging 
Himseir  in  the  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  noble  hound  especially, 
u  alj!0  oT  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general."  After  a  few  preliminary  re 
uarks,  the  **  honest  angler^'  thus  breaks  forth  ."— 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  1  trade  in.  The  water 
«ihe  eioest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  Grod  commanded 
to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
ibeir  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  tne 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learn mg 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  Qod,  and  knew  tne 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  God  did  nrst 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philoso- 
phers have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  eanh 

lice  a  noClee  of  SMMlyB*  Tnivrla,  p.  IW. 

iTtoBvftsgellatioasnotmeuithattteHolyOlMMtanmadtlMfbra  or  a  dovi^  taT 
fCBtly  IhtttenDg  Ukt  m  db*«. 
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hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or  dews ;  for  all  the  herbb, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  hy  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic:  without 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  observations 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

iMscator  then  discourses  most  interestingly  upon  the  variety  of*  the  fish,  an) 
ol  its  use  to  man;  not  forgetting/ in  speaking  of  tlie  honesty  of  his  calling,  tn 
mention  tliat  « the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fishers."  So  ex- 
col  lent  and  convincing  is  his  discourse,  that  Venator  is  fiiirly  won  over,  and 
says  to  him,  » If  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  and  plare  ap* 
pointed,  and  bestow  one  day  with  me  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  wiU  dedicaie 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  time,  wiU  do  dd> 
thing  but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing.*'  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  tbn 
fourth  dialogue  Or  chapter,  while  they  are  engaged  earnestly  in  angling  fix 
trout,  Piscator  tlius  speaks : — 

Look  !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hoJlow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hill :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  ^iide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 
them  into  foam :  and  sometimes  1  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.* 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ^^' 
pressed  it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifled  above  earth ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  1  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  hat) 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
oflen  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingaU' ; 
ncr  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,"  now  at  least  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  1  ihinV 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this 
tnitical  age.     Look  yonder!  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be 

.  Till*  bMQtiAil  dMcrlpUon  U  almovt  word  Ibr  word  ftom  Sir  Philip  Mdt  ty'»  "  Arcadto.**  fi  e  p  t1 
2  See  p  17.  »  Bm  p.  IM. 
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a-milking  again.     I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to 
(ting  those  two  songs  to  us. 

Giod  speed  you,  food  woman !  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and  am 
going  to  Bleak-hafi,  to  my  bed;  and  having  caught  more  fish 
than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you 
<uid  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Aiilk'WOfnan,  Marry,  GKxi  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
cheerfully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  **wo  months  hence, 
a  grace  of  God,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  ba3Xock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Piscalor,  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  ovei 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Aliik'WOtnan.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  shep- 
herdf,  deck  your  herds?  or,  ^s  at  noon  Dulcina  rested?  or, 
PhUlida  flouts  me?  or.  Chevy-chase?  oi^  Johnny  Armstrong? 
or,  Troy-town? 

Piscator,  No,  it  is  none  of  those ;  it  is  a  sonj^  that  your  daugh 
ter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Miik-woman,  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  iu  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me: 
but  you  shall,  Gv)d  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  hrst 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Here  followa  tlie  milk-maid's  song,  **  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love," 
ailer  which  Venator  speaks: 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetl) 
0ung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause 
that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk- 
maid all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
dll  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  sn.  V\\  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish* 
upon  her,  ••  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
iiMv  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet." 

tt7. 
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Then  comes  the  niilk-raaid's  mother's  answer,  « If  al*.  the  world  and  \tm 
were  young,"  which  done,  tlie  mother  adds : 

WeU,  1  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  1  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  sing 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Condon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Metty. 

Aiaudlin.  I  will,  mother. 

1  married  a  wife  of  late — 

The  more'8  my  unhappy  fate,  &c. 

PiaccUor.  Well  sung,  good  woman ;  I  thank  you.  Pll  give  yoa 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song 
oi  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudhn  alone :  do  not  you  olfisr  to 
tfpoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper.     How  now  !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ? 

Hostess,  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you*  and  long  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

The  ibilowing  most  beautiful  exhortation  to  contentment,  which  comes  fiom 
the  mouth  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Who  would  not  be  wiser  and  better 
for  reading  it  every  day?  Walton^s  own  life  seems  to  have  illustrated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  character  he  here  describes— ^  The  meek,  who  shsK 
inherit  tue  earth.'* 

CONTENTMENT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  beine 
asked  by  a  friend  why  be  removed  so  often  from  one  house  ti) 
another,  replied,  **  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them.**  But 
his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  '*  If  he  would  find  con* 
tent  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL*'  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  Su 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  says,**  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
»haJl  see  Grod.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
possess  the  earth.**  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  bv 
being  hujnble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  hotter;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  8Ci*« 
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athen  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Qod 
has  allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself.' 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON.     1613—1684. 

Tbis  eminent  dmne  was  born  in  London  in  1613,  and  edw  ited  at  thn 
UiuTenitjr  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
m  a  smaQ  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  bretb- 
iso,  because  he  did  not  sufficiently  *«  preach  to  the  times,**  he  resigned  his 
imng,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  IL  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Snotland,  Lielghton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  he  chose  the  hum- 
blest of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous 
entry  of  his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  moderation  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  even  the 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  failing 
to  attain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  accomplish  it 
more  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentlent^ss,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
sieoept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  found  it  an  affair  of  contention 
little  suited  to  his  lubits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  the  coun^  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1684.> 

The  foUowing  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bar- 
net,  in  his  « History  of  His  Own  Times."  «  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whi  le  com- 
of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures.  But  that 
which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
trfest  sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  maiL  He  hnd  no  regard 
10  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  ti.at  was  like 
a  perpetual  fiwt.  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  lo  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
odier  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
sons  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  tliat  took  pleasure  in  it  He  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents, 
and  in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  broughi 
himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel- 
dom smile.    And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  1  d«i 

tTtecdmonsor  Watton's^Angln^aivalmortlnninDaabtas  tat  the  mort  Mendld  lattetbySu 
■■Rls  meolaii  pobltobcd  by  Flekciins,  London,  ISM^  In  one  tall.  ImporW  octaroi  with  nunMrmu 
pMea.  Bat  the  Amcrten  reader  bunoUilBfinora  to  dMintlMa  the  teautUtalodttlonraoesaypii^ 
latel  by  WOey  h  Pataam,  prepared  wtth  gNSt  leamliw  and  taate  by  the  "Anafftean  Xdttar,"  waU 
•Bdcntood  to  be  Um  Ber.  Oeorge  W.Bethaneb  D>  D> 

scnlrfU«e'B**Aldato||efleoUon"basfbrtUfbondafUoa  ealarttoni  tnm  the  w  iMnea  of  1  algUiun  • 
Ida  noc  rvaJ«r,  t«  vOft»4»H  ihvm^  of  It,  anJ  make  Uw  rleh  traaanffv  *f  t  naaoal 
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nt)t  remember  that  ever  1  heard  him  say  one  idle  word'.  Tliere  wai  a  rirbto 
tendency  in  ail  be  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed  wiih, 
to  serious  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  His 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  e9cprc«sion  in  it  The  grace 
and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  rer) 
sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  ^tyle  was  mther  too  line  \  but 
there  was  a  migesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression,  that  1 
cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preac)i  tliirty  years  ago.  And  yet 
with  this  be  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  'Jiat  while 
he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  lo  employ  all  otliers.  And  when  he  was  i 
bishop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  noiiee 
beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  ix>t  be  heard  by  • 
great  crowd." 

DE8PISS    NOT  THS   LEAST. 

We  are  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  in 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  things  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  Grod  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  shell. 
Grace  carries  still  its  o%vn  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  thai  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the.  least  shavings  of  gold  arc  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  super- 
stition in  that,  3'et  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  ii  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowesl  not  of.  The  name  of  C5od 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on. 

THE    BEASTS    WITHIN   US. 

What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  T  Yes ;  you  haw 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
1  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heart  7  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun- 
uinsf  mind  ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
upon  calumny,  a  scurpion  ?  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man  ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
18  not  the  luxurious  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse?  Nay, there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  And 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beasts,  be- 
cause yuu  command  thosei  that  are  without,  thoucfh  you  nevt*^ 
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think  of  subduing  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  7 
What  advantage  have  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 
orcrcoine  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger  t 
To  what  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 
gins,  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 
hitlier  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 
pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  f  But,  a<* 
it  is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 
home,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,,  who  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  the  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  be  subject 
*u  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi- 
oeei  in  your  distempered  mind  ? 

LLh  CHRISTIANS,   PRKACHERS. 

What  the  apcstles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  lyithout  pre- 
sumption, consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
camstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
upon  DO  mean  emnloyment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
cilement betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TEMPERANCE. 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 

had  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  hut  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 

up  with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 

bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 

deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de* 

lights  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 

feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 

gnces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 

grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 

way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  in  the  soul.     Therefore,  if 

you  would  be  spiritual,  heahhful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 

of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the 

earth ;  and  wha^ou  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 

in  the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  GREAT  REGULATOR. 

To  set  tbe  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten 
lion,  and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  order  within,  which  is  a  contmual  business,  and  does  no  good. 
Oh !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  m  its 
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temper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  right  without,  in  all 
tlio  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

A   CONTRACTED   SPHERE   NO   SECURITY   AGAINST   WORLDLINEV. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  gieat  afiairs.  A  man  may  drown 
m  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  underwater.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  suffer  them  not  to  erovi 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  1685. 


This  very  accomplished  young  woman,  whom  Diyden  has  immortalir^, 
woji  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew,  one  of  the  prebendarifs 
i>f  Westminster.  She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  a  very  early  age, 
aiui  became  equally  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poeuy  and  painting,  as  wHI 
08  distinguished  for  her  unblemished  virtue  and  exemplary  piety,  amid  di« 
seductians  of  a  licentious  court  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Ducheis  of  York,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  frme, 
tailing  a  victim  to  tlie  small-pox  in  the  summer  of  1685,  in  her  tweuty-fiftl 
>ear. 

THE   DISCONTENT. 

1. 

Hkkx  take  no  care,  take  here  no  care,  my  Muse) 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolished  go^ 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  run  when  read, 
Tliey'U  livelier  paint  th'  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  treacL 
Who  when  th^  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb^  and  great  things  undertake ; 
But  fatal  voyages,  alas!  they  make: 

For  'tis  not  long  before  their  feet  ^ 

Inextricable  mazes  meet ; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way ; 

Mountains  withstand  them  of  dismay; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  them  lead, 
Where  »  nought  their  niin  to  impede : 

In  vain  for  aid  they  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  round. 
The  sight  does  all  their  powers  confound, 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  flUi; 

Where  storms  of  sight  for  ever  blow, 

Where  raj»id  strt-ams  of  tenri*  do  flow. 
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Wliich  drown  dicm  in  a  briny  flood. 
My  Muse,  pronounce  aloud,  tiiere's  nothing  good, 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nought  that  it  can  bestow. 

n. 

Not  boundless  heaps  of  its  admired  clay. 

Ah !  too  suooessful  to  betray, 

When  spread  in  our  frail  virtue's  way: 
For  few  do  run  with  so.  resolved  a  pace, 
That  for  the  golden  apple  will  not  lose  the  raee 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend. 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send, 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Join'd  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
Tlie  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  free, 

Or  purchase  for  the  mind's  relief 
One  moment's  sweet  repose,  when  restless  made  by  griaC 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move : 

When  some  Uae  price  of  what  they  dearest  love 

Are  masters  of^  and  hold  h  in  their  hand. 

To  part  widi  it  their  hearts  they  can't  command  : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  missM  does  them  tormani, 

And  that  to  hug  aflbrds  diem  no  content 

Wise  fools,  to  do  tliem  right,  we  these  must  hold. 

Who  Love  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  Gold. 

IV. 

But,  oh,  the  laurell'd  fool !  that  doaa  on  fame, 

Wliose  hope  's  applause,  whose  fear  *s  to  want  a  iuuBa» 

Who  can  accept  for  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say. 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast, 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  just  content, 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  for  praise  of  fools !  for  such  are  thote^ 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  compose. 
O  fiunish'd  soul,  which  such  tliin  food  can  feed! 
O  wretched  labor,  crown'd  with  such  a  meed  * 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  I  tliy  trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest, 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breast, 

Which  asks  a  music  soft  and  still. 

Twas  not  Amalek's  vanquished  cry, 
Nor  Israel's  sliouts  of  victory, 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passion  lay; 
Twas  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  cbaiwd  awai 

VI. 

b  there  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  preM*d  1 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 

Respired,  did  life  supply  f 

Oh !  thither  let  me  fly ! 
Where  fiom  the  world  at  subh  m  distance  set, 
All  that'tf  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  nay  tatgm  ^ 
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The  lover's  slgbs,  and  die  aiilicteds  tears, 
Wbate'er  may  wound  my  eyes  or  ears; 

The  grating  noise  of  private  jars, 

The  horrid  sound  of  public  wars, 

Of  babbling  fkine  the  idle  stories, 

The  short-lived  triumph's  noisy  glories, 

The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weave, 

The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 
No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breast, 

My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 
But  ttupoTi  like  lo  death,  my  senses  bind, 

That  so  I  may  anticipate  tliat  rest 
Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WALLER.     1605—1687. 

EoMUiri)  Wallkh  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng 
lisli  literature,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in  giving  him  a  small  spscc 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  He  was  bon 
in  1605,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  a? 
bis  eighteenth  year.  In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  timenserver,  veering  from 
the  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  as  eatb 
might  happen  for  the  dme  to  possess  the  ascendency.  As  a  member  of  pa^ 
liament  he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  after  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  tlie  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  toon* 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  it  is  said  tliat  bespen' 
three  timo5  that  sum  in  brilx;s.  He  acquired  the  means  to  do  tliis  from  hav> 
ing  married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year.  AfVi 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  lo  Franco,  where  it  is  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife*s  jewels  which  he  took  with  him.  At  the  Restoiatkn  he 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  H,  as  he  bad  before 
done  to  Cromwell ;  and  when  the  monarch  frankly  told  him  how  inferior  the 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addressed  to  his  predecessor,  the  hot 
Mow-hearted,  selfish  sycophant  replied,  •*  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  6ca» 
than  in  truth.'* 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  *  He  never  teid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empqr,  though  s  win; 
man."    On  the  accession  of  James  XL,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  he  vu 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  vit 
ness  the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  before,  October  21, 1681. 

As  a  poet.  Waller  is  certainly  **  smooth,"  as  Pope  styles  him,  and  oompsi^ 
uvely  destimte  of  that  affectation  which  characterizes  most  of  his  oootemp<^ 
mriee.  «If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  find  much  good 
sei.se  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  mca% 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  hns  linl* 
passioQ  or  sensibility ;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tecli^u^  si» 
lever  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negationSb"  >  The  fotk>wing  tf 
<i  portion  of  what  I  deem  his  \teft  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  Cromweh.  "Of 
lir'^o  "  says  Dr.  Johnson,  •»  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  sad  sU 
rau»«cuL" 

1  WtlkafM  •*lrtro4uall09  to  Uie  LttenUure  of  Buropoi**  II.  n% 
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A    lANBOYj^IC   TO   NT   LORD   PROTECTOR 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
Yoii  bridle  factionf  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  tlie  foe, 
Make  ui  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  tno: 

Let  partial  spirits  stiil  aloud  complain ; 
Think  themselves  iryured  that  they  cannot  reign ; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  showM  his  fiuse 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race^ 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us,  represt 

Yotir  drooping  country,  torn  wit!)  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  yoit,  is  made  a  glorious  state; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea's  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet, 
With  beading  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  ftw^elling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (tliat  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile ; 
Tlie  greatest  Leather,  and  the  neatest  Isle  I 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  hnnceibrth  resort, 
Jnstioe  to  crave,  and  succor,  at  your  Court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  oiurs  alpne. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  kno^^^n. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds; 
Stoat  are  our  men,  and  Mrarlike  are  our  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 

•  ••••• 

Your  never-foiling  sword  made  war  to  cease ; 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace : 
Our  minds  Mrith  bounty  and  with  awe  engage^ 
Invite  aifection,  and  restrain  our  niKe. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won. 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear. 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing ;  and  to  punish,  loatli ; 
You  strike  vrith  one  hand,  bin  you  heal  with  both. 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live. 
•  ••••• 

Oft  have  we  wcmder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  such  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign 
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Tour  private  life  cUd  a  just  pattern  giTe. 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sous,  shomd  lire ; 
Bom  to  command,  your  Princely  virtues  slept. 
Like  humble  David^s,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth. 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
The  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  ]rou ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene !  when,  witlimit  noise, 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  tliis  race  of  glory 

Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 

But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 

Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  witli  at  last 

•  ••••• 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 

But  there,  my  Lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  head :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquisird  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  fijilowing  has  been  pionouncod  *^one  of  the  rotM 
gXBcefiil  poems  of  an  age  from  wliich  a  tasle  fx  the  highoit  poony  was  ft* 
vanishing." 

Go,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
Tliat  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seentj  to  be- 

Tell  her  thatV  young. 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
Tluit  liadst  tliou  sprung 

in  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommendad  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  iVom  the  light  retired : 
Bid  her  come  forth, 

Sufler  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die !  that  she 

The  common  late  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

Thrt  are  ao  wondrous  sweet  and  fiiir 
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JOHI#  BUNYAN.     1628—1688. 


bwnloaa  ilj^imii,  tn  wImm  wdMoM tela 

Sirect  acUon  and  vweet  troth  alike  pieimfl; 

WlM«e  bomorona  vein,  atroof  wiim^  and  rtiaple  atflia 

May  teadi  ttaa  fainnt.  make  the  ^laml  naile; 

Witty,  and  well  emplo  j^d.  and,  like  thy  Lmtd, 

Ipeaklnv  ta  parable*  hta  allgMed  word; 

I  name  thee  not,  leet  ao  deaplaed  a  i 

Sionld  BMve  a  aneer  at  tby  deeer 

Tet  e'en  In  traoaltory  Ufe^a  late  day. 

That  ningles  all  ny  brawn  with  aober  gray, 

■ertre  the  man,  whoie  ptlgrhn  aaarfca  the  road. 

And  gnldea  the  pregrcaa  of  the  aiMd  ta  Ood.— Cat 


Wm  what  pleosure  do  we  turn  riom  the  character  of  Wall  sr,  to  iia  nevet 
t<>l)e4brsotten  and  ever-to>be-ievered  name— John  Btuijran,  tlie  poor  **tinkei 
of  fiedibrd.''  If  there  was  danger  in  Cowper's  time  of  **nioTing  a  sneer"  at 
Che  mentioQ  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within 
the  faisi  fifty  jeaxs,  more  editions  have  been  published  of  anjr  one  book  in  the 
Rngti^  language,  the  Btble  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Jolin  Bonyan  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Elslon,  near  Bedford,  in  die  jtn 

1628.    His  father  was  a  biazier  or  tinker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  tc  ib» 

same  trade.    Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  to  the 

best  aefaool  tbey  oould  aflSnd,  and  thus  he  learned  to  read  and  write.   He  says 

of  himsell^  that  he  was  early  thrown  among  vile  companions,  and  initiated 

imo'profiuieiieas,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ungodliness.    Thus 

plainly  ha  ^eaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 

10  drinking  and  to  licentiousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  addicted. 

He  married  very  early,  at  die  age  of  nineteen.    •*  My  mercy  was,**  he  says, 

*io  light  upoQ  a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly.^    Who  can  tell  die 

happy  influence  that  this  connection  exerted  over  him?    And  how  vastly 

wonid  the  sum  of  human  happiness  beincreased^  iC,  in  choosing  a  companion 

for  life,  Rioial  and  religious  character  were  reganled  more,  and  worldly  cir- 

cttiQstanoes  lesa.     Soon  after  this,  Bunyan  left  off  his  profanity,  and  began  to 

thiok  naore  seriously.     » My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  **  at  tliis  my 

prat  conversion  from  prodigious  profoneness  to  somediing  like  a  moral  life: 

they  began  to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me.*'    Flattered  hj 

these  eommendstions,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  concKided  that 

the  Almighty  **  could  not  choose  but  be  now  pleased  with  him.     Yea,  to  re> 

tale  it  in  mine  own  way,  I  thought  no  man  in  England  oould  please  God  bet 

ter  than  L"" 

He  was  awakened  from  this  self-righteous  delusion  by  accidentally  over- 
jearing  the  discourse  of  throe  or  four  poor  women,  who  wera  sitting  at  a  door 
m  the  sun,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  <*  talking  about  the  things  of  God  *' 
What  especially  struck  him  was,  that  they  conversed  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion « as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  *^b»  if  diey  had  found  a  new 
world.**  He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  die  words  oi 
these  poor  women  widi  him  wherever  he  went  His  spiritual  conflict  wuk 
long,  and'  attended  with  many  and  so  e  temptations ;  but  God  heard  bif 
prayer; '  bis  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1653,  when  twenty-five  yea/s 

1*0  Locd,  I  an  a  SMi.  and  not  ahle  to  know  the  troth  tnm  errors  Lord,  laave  me  not  to  my  own 
■TMtmr     Lend,  1  lay  aay  aool  only  at  tby  feet ;  let  me  not  be  deceived,  I  hwahly . 

%ah a ycayar  waa  aever  aade la  rata. 

2T 
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of  age,  he  joined  the  Bnptist  church  at  Bedford  He  oocasknially  addresMd 
small  meetings  of  the  church,  and  at  their  urgent  request,  so  fiill  of  power  and 
unction  did  they  deem  his  preaching,  when  their  ^iLStor  died  in  1655.  he  w«s 
desired  by  them  to  fill,  for  a  time,  liis  place.  He  did  so^  and  also  preached  io 
other  places,  and  at^ncted  great  attention.  But  « bonds  and  imprisonments 
awaited  him."  He  had,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospel ;  but,  in  November,  1660,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant 
from  a  justice,  who  re9'>lved,  as  he  said,  *<to  break  the  neck  of  such  meetings." 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-fruia  of  the  RestoratiorL  The  bill  of  indictment 
a^uinst  him  ran  to  tins  effect:  "Tliat  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedfon^ 
laliorer,  bath  devilishi}  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church' n 
hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetinss 
aiid  conventicles,"  &c. 

Tlie  result  was,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  wai 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lost,  like 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  <*  turn  awL/  much 
people.'*  But  how  impotent  is  tlie  rage  of  man!  **He  that  sitteth  in  th« 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  In  the  inscmt^ 
ble  purposes  of  Providence,  this  was  the  very  way  designed  for  this  hnmbls 
individual  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  was  there,  in  the  damps  of 
bis  itrison-bouse,  that  he,  ignorant  of  classic  lore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  word 
of  God,  composed  a  work  full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry ;  caught  indeed 
from  no  earthly  muse,  but  from  the  sacred  volimie  of  inspiration  >— 'a  work 
which  is  read  witli  delight  by  all, — by  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  key  to  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  the  delight  of  youth,  and  the  solace 
of  age ;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  wounded  spirit,  whick 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.  What  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  gooilness  over  learning  1  Who  now  reads  the  learned 
witai  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tlie  Second?  Who,  comparatively,  reads  evea 
Dryden,  or  Tillotson,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  ?  Who  hsi 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Bunyan  f  Who  doei 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

**  Revere  the  nnui  whoM  pilgrim  marki  tte  road. 
And  foldei  the  prosreM  of  the  soul  to  Ood  I** 

Wliat  an  affecting  account  be  gives  of  his  feelings  during  his  iroprisoii' 
rricnt!  **I  foimd  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities:  the  partiof 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  oflen  been  to  me  in  this  place  is  tbe 
pulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones:  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewlisl 
toi  I  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  aAcr  brought 
to  tiiy  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  ^'ants  that  my  poor  faini'T 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  p^* 
hliiift  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  beside.  Ohl  tlie  thoughts  ni 
the  hardship  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  undergo,  would  break  my 
heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child!  thought  I,  what  sorrow  thou  an  like  to  hav«  ^* 
thy  portion  iu  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  huitgor, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  tliough  I  cannot  n^w  emiurs 
thp  wind  sliould  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet  recalling  myself,  thought  1, 1 
mn«tt  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  yv^- 
Wh  it  a  heavenly  spirit!  what  true  sublimity  of  character  does  such  laoguaS* 
disp'ay' 

1  Mesiiliis;  «f  eooTM.  the  •^celJiblUhed'*  ikuich. 
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The  only  books  that  Bunyan  had  with  hiin  in  prison,  vrere  the  Bible  and 
Fox's  Bode  of  Martyrs.  What  use  he  made  of  the  former  the  wide  world 
knows^  in  that  immortal  fruit  of  his  imprisonment— the  <*  Pilgrim's  Pi€»- 
iress.'*  Weil  is  it  that  wicked  men,  persecutors,  and  oppressors  cannot  chain 
the  mind: 

**  The  opprcaaor  holds 
V0»  body  botrad;  bnt  know*  not  what  a  i«iif« 
His  sptrtt  takes,  qdcmiscIoiis  of  a  diata; 
iknd,  UMt  to  bind  him  to  a  rmtn  attsmpC, 

God  dsUgbts  la,  and  in  whom  he  dwdls." 

Cowi 


Be  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1672.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out  th^a, 
like  the  early  a{K>stles  aAer  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  at  once  on  his 
Great  Master's  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  to  his  former  congregation, 
bat  wherever  he  w^ent  Every  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  thousands  ik»ked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
bm  a  day's  notice  were  given,  the  meeting-house  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple that  attencied.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  occasional  audi- 
lon;  and  an  anecdote  b  on  record,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  IL  how  a 
Inmed  man,  such  as  he  was,  could  "  sit  and  bear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate,*' 
he  replied :  «  May  it  please  your  migesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities 
fi)r  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning.'*  He  continued 
hb  labors  until  1688,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  in  a  rain-storm, 
while  on  a  journey  to  preach,  he  died  August  12th,  in  the  61st  year  of 
bis  age. 

Banyan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  liaving  written,  it  is  said,  as  many  books 
u  he  was  years  old.     Of  these,  the  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  lie  written  nothing  else.    The  title  of  this  is,  *«The  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the  World, 
or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  MansoiiL"    Here  the  (all  of  i nan  is  typified  by 
the  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its 
rightiui  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  after 
s  tedious  siege.    Some  of  his  other  works  are,  **  Grace  alxiunding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  being  an  account  of  his  own  life :  *  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Gnce  unfolded  :'*  **  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, giving  an  account  of  the  different  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  life,  and 
of  his  miserable  death :  **  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Downfall 
of  the  fruitless  Professor:"  <«One  Thing  is  Needful:''  "A  Discourse  touching 
Prayer,"  fas. 

But  his  great  work,  and  that  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  «  Tht^ 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  an  allegorical  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficul 
tiea,  temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  triumph.    This  work  is  si* 
universally  Itnown  as  to  render  all  comment  unnecessary.    No  book  has  re- 
ceived stich  general  commendation.    As  to  the  number  of  editions  thrcugh 
which  it  has  paused,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  coigeoture.  Mr.  Soiithey  tliinks 
it  probable  that  **  no  other  book  in  the  English  language'  has  obtain<vl  so  con 
ttant  and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  that  **  there  is  nu  European  language  into 
which  it  has  not  been  translated  "   Dr.  Ji*hnsoii,  Cowiier.  Scott,  Byroit,  Wonls 
worth,  Southey,  Montgomery,  have  umted  to  extol  this  truly  original  work 
lodoed,  pages  might  be  occupied  with  the  encomiums  with  which  poia3  ainf 

I  Tte  BS*«c  ^  "omrM,  tiflM«d  tad  probably  Wbtt«*a  Pialaa  and  Hymilk. 
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eritic*  have  delighted   to   honor  this  once   obscure  and  de^pi5ei1  r;U{pOQb 
writer.' 

Wo  will  make  but  one  extract  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progreas,  as  h  » in  the 
hundt  of  ahnost  every  one,  and  tliat  will  be  the  case  of 

CHRISTIAN    IN   DOUBTING   GA8TLB. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  Jay,  a  cuftle^ 
sailed  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Uiant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  bis 
fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake,  and  asked 
ihem  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  grounds? 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  giant.  You  have  this  nig^ht  trespassed  cr 
me,  by  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  most 
go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  be  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here  they  lav  from 
Wednesday  morninc^  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  of  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Tight,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  ar^d  were  far  from  friends  and  ar« 
^juaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  distress.' 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence : 

80  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 

■'   ■  .  ■■■  I  ■  ■   ■     I  I  .1  .   .  ---- 

1  TiM  poet  ioatbey  has  written  his  llfle;  but  be  wh«  not  quftUfled  tor  It,  bavins  Uttie  ■ympatby  «tk 
Bnnyan  a*  a  Betonnar.  Btsad  an  excellent  article  In  the  79th  number  of  the  North  American  Bcvie« : 
also,  anotJier  In  Maoanlay**  Mlaeellaniet,  L  4n.  From  the  latter  I  cannot  bat  extract  the  Mkmtn: 
— ••  The  style  of  Bunyan  la  dellybtftil  to  every  reader,  and  tnvahiable  as  a  study  to  every  pcnoa  ah* 
wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  Enirllsb  langmge.  The  vocabulary  la  the  voeabaluT  ^ 
the  common  people.  There  is  not  an  expression.  If  wo  except  a  few  technical  tcrora  of  theri«r^ 
which  would  puiale  the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not  eoatato* 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syUaldea.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exacUy  what  be  uMant  to xr* 
for  raafniaccnoa^  tor  pathos,  tor  vehement  exhortation,  tor  subtle  disquisition,  tor  every  porpo'*' 
Um  poet,  Urn  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect  *>  dialect  of  pbitn  worklnf-men,  was  f** 
fectly  suffldent  There  Is  no  booli  In  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the  tut  ^ 
the  ttnpoUmed  KngUsb  language,  no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rieh  that  hinguage  Is  la  m  «^* 
proper  wealth,  and  how  little  It  has  been  improved  by  all  that  It  has  borrowed.**  And  afala :  " *• 
•re  not  afiraM  to  say,  that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  In  Sngbind  during  the  Ittter  kalf  •< 
"He  seventeenth  oentnry,  there  were  only  two  minds  wMch  possessed  the  Imaginative  toeaKy  m  * 
very  eminent  degrsa.  One  of  tho«e  minds  produced  the  '  iteadlae  Lost,*  Iha  other  the  'Wr*^ 
?rofress."* 

I  ••  What  I  tlieee  highly  flivorcd  Christians  In  Doubting  Castle  I  Is  it  poaslMa,  after  having  tfav^b< 
<o  tor  In  the  way  of  salvation,  seen  so  many  glorious  tilings  In  the  way,  experlencel  so  much  of  tkt 
(nioe  and  love  of  thdr  Lord,  and  having  sn  often  proved  his  tolthnilnesa,  yet  after  all  tirii  ts  |rf 
IMO  DooMIng  Castle  I  Is  not  this  strange  r  No,  It  U  common  I  the  strongest  (Itftetlans  uv  ilsMt  l* 
ctr.  and  prt  o«t  of  tlw  way,  and  tlif>n  to  bs  bs>K  >«-|th  vrry  irrmi  and  dHdrMif  h«  doitols  " 
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in  wk,  that  be  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 

his  dungeon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.     Then  he  asked  hei 

also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.     So  she  asked  him 

what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  bound. 

and  he  told  her.     Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 

in  the  morning,  he  shouJd  beat  them  without  mercy.    So  when  he 

arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 

into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if 

they  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste : 

then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 

that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  thu 

floor.     This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condolo 

their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress:  so  all  that  day 

they  spent  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations. 

rhe  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband  about  them  further. 

Slid  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 

counsel  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.     So  when  morning 

was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 

ceiFtng  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 

them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  like 

to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to 

make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 

For  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 

with  so  much  bitterness  f     But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  c^o; 

with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 

doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 

of  his  fits,  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 

and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew, 

and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.    Then  did  the  pri* 

suners  consult  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  hL 

counsel  or  no :  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse  :— 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  T  The  life  that 
we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  *'  My  soul  chooseth  strang- 
ling rather  than  life,"  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
dungeon  !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

Hope,  Indeed  nur  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
us  consider,  the  F^ord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
said,  *«Thou  shalt  do  no  murder:'*  no,  not  to  any  man's  person; 
much  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
selves. Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
is  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
At  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  eaae  in  the 
grave  ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
ti  urd**rere  go?  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  And  let 
X 
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Q8  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not  in  the  band  of  Giant  De- 
spair :  ethers,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die  ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  foreet 
(0  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  his 
fits  before  us,  and  may  I&<se  the  use  of  his  limbs  T  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun* 
cfeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  beeo 
bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth  : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  hast  been  heretofore  ?  Apollycn  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death:  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement  hasf 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  feart 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  roan 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  yreU 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth* 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  a 
tittle  more  patience:  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cacet 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  w 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  fotmd  in)  bear  up  with 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
a-heci.  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
his  counsel ;  to  which  he  replied,  They  are  sturdy  rogues;  th^T 
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choose  rather  to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. Then  said  she,  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-mor- 
row, and  show  them  the  hones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  alreadv 
despatched,  and  make  them  helieve,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end 
thou  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fellowji 
before  them. 

So  when  the  rooming  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
and  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
Gii\ce :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
and,  when  I  thought  fit,  [  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you  ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again  ;  anH  with 
fhat  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  bec^n  to 
cenew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  gian? 
wondered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
that  they  live  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  1  will 
therefore  search  them  in  the  mornins^. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.* 

Now,  a  liitle  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  at  libert}'' !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
wilL  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ;  pluck  it  out  of  thy 
bosom  and  try.* 

Then  Chrfstian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
the  dungeou-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopefulboth 
came  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 

,  1  "What  I  prajr  in  eutod j  of  GUnfcDM|Mtlr,  in  the  midcl  of  Ooabtinc  Caatl* ;  and  whan  th«ir  folly 
WNckft  tiMm  ihmn,  too!  Tm.  Mind  thU,  jo  pilgrinn  To  nro  oxhortod,  ■!  vUl  that  mon  pea/ 
,  widMMt  do«M«if  .*  lTla.U.8.  Wo  eaabo  InnopIaoolraftQodoaaliMur!  aorinaa/ 
tat  God  la  aUo  lo  doUvor  fhna.  And  bo  a«u«d,  whoa  tho  oplrll  of  pnjor  ooaog, 
laaiflhAibMd.  Sottwaohork" 
*  "ProoioiM  proaalao!  Tho  pvomiooo  of  God  in  Chrirt  aro  tho  lift  of  Ikith,  and  tho  qnlekoaon  of 
Itajor.  O  how  oft  do  wo  aogloot  God's  groat  and  proeions  promiooo  in  Chriat  Jotna,  whilo  donbta 
•ad daopils  kaap  wa  ptiioBara.  So  it  waa  with  thooo  pilgilnia!  thoj  woro  kopt  undor  hard  boadago 
«fw«lfarfcard»7«.  Boaoa  wo  aoo  wha*  it  it  to  grioro  tho  8pirir<fr  God,  and  ohoold  dzoad  it;  fitf 
te  ealj  it  tha  Coaiforlori  and  if  ho  withdraws  his  iaflaoaooa,  who  or  what  oaa  oopfbct  nsr 
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castle-yurd,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  After,  ius 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  but  thai  lock 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open 
the  door  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  that  gaU",  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them. 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kmg*s  highway,  and  so  wen 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con* 
irive  with  themselves  what  they  should  du  at  that  stile  to  prerent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant 
Despair.  So  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  en* 
irrave  upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence: — ^•'Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims."  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.* 


ROBERT  BARCLAY.     1648—1690. 

RoHBRT  Barclay,  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  Society  of  Fricmls,  wu 
born  in  Elginshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,'  south-east  of  the  Moray  ^rit}^ 
December  23,  K>48.  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  After  receiving  the  nAii* 
ments  of  his  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  stihliei 
imder  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots'  College  in  that 
napitaL  It  was  a  dangerous  eiperiment,  and  might  have  prove<l  jienim' 
nently  ii^urious,  had  not  young  Barclay  been  possessed  of  the  strictest  moral 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligatioo :  ibr  he,  by  his  deiionineni 
and  character,  had  endeared  himself  so  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  lo  make 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if  he  wnuM 
remain  in  France.  But  his  father,  knowing  that  his  son  was  strongly  iiu'lii>r«) 
to  join  the  Papal  church,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did  not  liMitKM 
betwe«n  wlwt  seonstf  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abandoned  all  lii"  \»^ 
pects  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  father'i  v  i^lK^ 
Surh  filial  obedience  is  never  left  without  a  wimess.  In  Barclay's  ca^e  >)'0 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  moi^t  signal.  Had  he  remained  in  FmiKr, 
though  his  wealth  might  have  surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  flattenrj.  ><) 
\\]  probability  be  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  iic'  ^ 
•iirnetl,  and  gaiued  a  world-wide  fkme.  He  returned,  and  became  the  ■!»!<'*< 
e&|X)under  of  a  seot,  that  om  a  net  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otliers  in  three  grfa' 

1    Bccordiaf  ovr  own  •bMnrftUMia,  ud  tlw  mperteaM  w«  k»v»  bad  la  Ood*!!  4mttat  «B^  "^ 
■oula,  art  wmim  «f  apiKial  and  pacuUar  om  to  our  ftUow^ChftsUaiu.'* 
'  vm  In  Edtahofyth  m  ilMtBd  ky  WlMuo  Beam. 
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«*il9ecta,  inseparably  co.u.eciotl  with  practKol*  ChriBtianit}*, — Intempemncui 
Slavery,  and  War.' 

A  ffhon  time  before  yoang  Barclay  left  France,  his  father  had  been  con 
verted  to  the  views  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  had  existe<l  only  ten  years 
— ^e  Quakers.  On  his  return,  Robert,  after  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
ihongfat  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  followed  the  example  of 
pi»  fioher,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
*it  the  oAginal  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fatliers,  and  of  ecclesiastico! 
histavy ;  and  seeing  how  much  the  Friends  were  misunderstood  and  abuse  d 
he  wrote  several  works  in  their  defence,  and  in  explanation  of  their  princi 
plea.  But  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  entitle<l  *«  An  Apology 
far  the  tnie  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the 
People  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.'*  The  effect  produced  by  this  able  work 
soon  became  visible,  ibr  it  proved  beyond  dbpute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
piofesaed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being  defende«l  by  strong, 
if  not  unanswerable  arguments.  Some  portions  of  this  work  became  the 
sul^ject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  conlt- 
nent.  This  occasioned  Barclay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  principle?*. 
He  also  wrotcr  lo  vindicate  the  internal  arrangements  and  gorernmont  of  the 
Friends.  He  wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  that 
all  war  is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
universal  benevolence.  One  of  these  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  tlie 
several  princes  of  Europe,  tlien  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

**  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  his 
femily,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of 
exercise.  Ho  died  October  3,  1690,  in  tlie  forty-second  year  of  his  age'— the 
prime  of  life-— his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  his  return  from  a  religious  visit  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  well  regulated,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  and  in  his  tn'eicourse  with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
roost  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence.** 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Dedication  of  his  great  work,  the  **  Apology,** 
lo  Charles  H.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  tone  of 
Christian  (aithftiltiess  and  independent  truth ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
was  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  UcenHi'msness,  and  servility  to  the 
retelling  monarch. 

DEDICATION  TO  CHARLES  SECOND 

.  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  froiln  me 
(o  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
3iuch  works:  and  therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 


I  Aid  wtwt  ofber  tlutn  prRcUoU  U  of  any  worth  f  **He  •%  ul  re«i«nl  every  man  tuxarAtnf  to  hla 
voaxs;^  MaU.  \vL  tl.  "  Innvmucb  ma  ye  have  dovk  It  onto  one  oi  the  leaat,  ye  have  dovb  It  unto 
Me:**  Uatt.  xxv.  49.  **  Ye  «cc  thrn  how  that  by  work*  a  man  to  JvvUSed,  and  m^t  by  ihlth  only  ;*' 
famrs  il.  S4.  *'  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  tliee  but  to  do  JuaUy,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  ro 
sulk  tamiibly  frtth  thy  Ood  r  Mkah  vl.  S.  •«  If  no  (hith  he  ttvlxkg  nor  yet  available  t«  luHtaflmnoa 
mfLhowl  workfl,  then  work*  are  neccaaary  to  Jnstlflcatlon."^Jiiiniqr. 

B  The  three  crcait  wonrges  of  the  human  race,  whteh  have  done  more  than  every  thing  eiae  lo 
l^gradeand  bnitaltxe  man.  and  fher^rJ^rc  are  moMt  diaroetrtcally  opposed  t>»  tlw  principle*  and  ^^aeit 
IngK  of  Hln,  who  eame  to  bring  "  nACB  on  earth  nnd  aoorv-wii  l  to  man." 

'2S 
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crave  thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  confidence 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  To 
Qud  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat- 
ters spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  to  the  service  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  mA 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes.  His  arm  and  power  being  that 
•lone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  established,  and  confirmed.  •   • 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  God's  providence  and  goodness  ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  rulci 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians :  which  thing 
wnders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  Bnd 
superstitious  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity;  thou  knowest 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  oyerruled,  as 
well  E|s  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and 
man :  *  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity  ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  ihee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil;  the  most  excellent 
ana  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins  ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
followers  thereof  have  also  done. 

God  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitation 
be  expired,  that  thou  mayest  effectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  placp  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wisheth,  w 
prayeth. 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  BarclaT' 

against  titles  of  honor. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  eitHiT 
10  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness.  Yoaf 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 

1  A  Kimllar  KnUment  wBa  expresMd  by  WlUlatn  nneknpy,  In  the  Mitrylnnd  Hoaae  of  Detafiftn  ^ 
IT**:  Mit^tiinotdo  thus  to  talk  like  phUoMphcra,  and,  as  slavebolden,  act  Uk*  anrdeatlBi 
tyrrnUi;  to  be  peiv  *«iaUy  sermontalnir  It.  with  liberty  fbr  onr  text,  and  actual  opprmlOB  fer  ov 
wwnmeiitary."  lo,  Mno,  RlTmrl  Rnnliton,  In  W»  IpMcr  to  OcnernI  Wa»hinfU>n:  "Man.li  iwwr  iO 
*ruly  odIOMM  R«  vrtien  he  innic*.*  oikhi  iHImtii  that  whirh  lie  Mnwelf  abomlnntea.** 
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First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  \«'hich 
is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither  doth  the  giving  thero 
add  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which 
consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  to 
king&.  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
••O  King!*'  and  that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  pep* 
haps,  the  name  of  the  person,  as,  '*  O  King  Agrippa,''  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
is  said,  •'Your  Excellency,"  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
them  ;  and  who  is  called,  "  Your  Grace,'*  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called  "  Your  Honor,"  is  known  lo  be 
base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 

d.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing, 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  •  •  *  • 

Fourthly,  as  lo  those  titles  of  "  Holiness,"  "  Eminency,"  and 
••Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
&c. ;  and  •*  Grace,"  **  Lordship,"  and  "  Worship,"  used  lo  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa* 
tion.  For  if^  they  use  ••  Holiness"  and  "  Grace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  ever}'  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  •*  Your  Holiness,"  and  **  Your  Grace,"  one  lo  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practisea 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
olhfsrwtse)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  hon  r  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  T  If  they 
Bay  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speaK  to  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denoniination,  neither  saying,  *'•  If  it  please  your  Grace,  * 
**  your  Holiness,"  nor  **  your  Worship ;"  they  are  neither  called 
My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul;  nor  yei  Master  Peter,  noi 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  ncr  EKKtc.r  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
^nd  Paul !  nnd  that  net  i>nly  in  the  Scrij^tiire.  but  for  some  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  aAer :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of 
the  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  cfBce  or 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
Is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holiness, 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  "  Majesty"  usually  ascribed  to  prinres, 
we  do  net  find  it  c^iven  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scnpture ;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  tn 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  ccmpella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  Aund. 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  thfs  title  used  among  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.     1C26— 1692. 

RoBixT  BoTLX,  the  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Lis- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25, 1026.  When  eight  years  of  age  he 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  success 
for  one  so  young,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  msr- 
ried,  to  travel  ui>on  the  continent.  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brotlier  remained 
for  some  time,  and  pursued  dieir  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  wliich  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  mathemaiical 
subjects,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  the 
early  development  of  his  reasoning  powers,  but  exliibits,  in  a  striking  manned 
a  general  and  important  fact  in  education.  When  at  Eton  School,  and  befcR 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  n> 
mances  were  put  into  hi»  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.  His  good  ha/ii'a 
of  study  were  thereby  so  weakened,  tliat  on  his  restoration  to  health  lie  fonw 
it  difficult  tt»  fix  hi»  attention  to  anyone  subject  To  recover  hi?  former  hahitt 
he  resorted  u»  an  expedient  certainty  remarkable  lor  one  so  young.  He  sp* 
jilied  hini^elf  forcibly  to  "the  «'xiraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  et* 
(lecially  thosi*  more  la1xiriuiisn])rration8  of  algebja  which  so  entirely  exact iha 

1  *•  Th«  tltU  of  BatU  eonMpoada  with  Um  titl«  •  Doolor  of  DItIbUj/  as  applied  to  Biaii(«n  ^i 
Ibt  sotpti:  aad  •»  flit  u  I  ««■  Ma,  tha  qririt  of  tha  Savionr*!  eommattd  to  riolatad  \ij  tb*  t«MV*^ 
of  aaoh  a  title,  aa  It  would  hava  baaa  bj  tholr  boinc  eallod  Babbi.  It  maku  a  dlstiootioB  •»»•$ 
■iiaiiurs,  toading  to  tngandor  prida  and  a  mum  of  laporiorltj  ia  thoM  who  oUaIb  U;  and  tufy 
aad  •  Ma«a  of  talbriorltj  ia  thoM  who  do  aot;  and  ia  ia  Its  wholo  •pirlt  and  teadeaoj  ooatrary  M 
Um  'atmplialtf  tha*  ia  ia  Christ.*  '^—AWtri  Bamm.  Ia  aot  tha  aamo  arKanoat  aa  atniag  ««*''**' 
*.he  tJtIa  of  **  BaToraad,"  a  word  wbloh  la  llrand  bat  oaoa  ia  tha  Serf ptnrva.  aad  th»re  uppin-*  ^ 
Ocdf  Fs.aal.». 
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vliola  mind,  that  the  anallest  distraction  or  heedlessness  construns  us  lo  z»> 
Dew  OUT  troublOi  and  rt-begin  the  operation."  This  had  the  desired  effect 
It  gave  also  a  permanent  direction  to  his  talents,  and  was  thcf  commencement 
of  that  series  of  philosophical  invastigations  and  discoveries  which  have  ren* 
dered  his  name  immortaL 

He  qoitted  Geneva  in  1641,  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florence.  Dut^ 
inig  his  stay  in  this  city,  the  famous  astronomer  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
fbe  vicinity.  He  thence  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  ho 
returned  with  bis  brother  to  England.  He  found  that  his  father,  who  bad 
ronoTed  from  Ireland  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  and 
that  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
other  property.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  >*  Invisible  Col- 
fege,'*  as  he  calls  it,  which,  aAer  the  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society. 
Id  1654  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  favorableness  of 
the  place  to  retirement,  smdy,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re> 
lidence  here  he  inaile  great  improvements  in  the  air«pump,  though  he  did  not 
invent  it,  as  some  have  stated. 

But  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Philosophy :  he  gave  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  tlie 
Scxiptnres  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  as  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1676,  pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  tlie  East 
He  continued  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi> 
kMophy,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 


■8M»ciovi  rmAat  of  tlw  worfca  of  Godt 
And  in  hii  word  I 


He  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sub> 
of  mechanical  philosophy;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.^ 
Of  the  latter  are  ''Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;"  «Oo- 
casional  Reflections  on  several  Subjects  ;*'  **  Considerations  about  the  Recon- 
dlableness  of  Reason  and  Religion;"  «*The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  showing 
that  **  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
than  indisjiosed  to  be  a  good  Christian,"  &o.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
a  Uographer,  that  "his  benevolence,  both  in  action  aud  sentiment,  distin- 
guished him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
that,  in  an  age  when  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
ooUected  tlmt  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way.  **  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
Mx.  Hughes,'  **  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
tti  succeed  to  the  labora  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Lord  Bacuii. 
By  innumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans  and 
ouliines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  lii'e  wus 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  cf  its  divine  Au^^or." 
Bi^iop  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  bis  character  in  the  iblluwaug 
iimin>— (*I  will  not  amuse  you  with  a  kst  of  his  astooiEhing  knowledge,  of 
of  his  great  performances  in  this  way.    They  are  highly  valued  all  tlie  wzt\d 


1  Bli  eowpMe  wort»  w«n  FohlislMd  ta  ITH  by  Or.  nm^  tB  f  vols.  Mw 
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over,  and  his  name  is  everywhere  mentioned  with  particular  characters  of 
r»»spect  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  have  made  so  great  a  ccm 
pass,  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle.'^ 

THfi   STUDY   OF   NATURAL   PHILOflOPHY    FAVORABLB   TO   RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  swcb, 
iiath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  con- 
tlnceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  exislciice, 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  belief  is,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  in  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
lions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly, 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
rail  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considered  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of 
philosophers  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  coiicluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
ether  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  t  jal,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  we;e, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  des-^rve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometimes  iii 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  thai 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat- 
ing t  Ise where  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say, 
that  God  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that 
file  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
nmy  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  more 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  inoiv 
auxiliary  proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  argti- 
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menu  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  tg  evince  thnt  there 
is  a  Grod  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weignt  aud  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  con 
linn  it,  and  afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  th«> 
divine  Author  of  things. 

«To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  per- 
formed by  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function,  i.s 
called  visive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Optficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks, ''  formed  the  eye."  And 
he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  thinic 
it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 
study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision;  and,ac 
oordingly,  will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that 
will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the 
several  coats,  humors,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop 
trical  instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diaphaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 
and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
rably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner  p(!ssible  for  completing 
the  lively  representation  of  the  almost  infinitely  various  objects 

of  sight. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
aflective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  **  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working." 

DISCRIXniATION   NECESSARY    IN    READING   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  whnt  the  Scripturt; 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  Gk>d  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislator 
chat  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  difiiering  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times , 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Qod  (as  St 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excite '1 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kinj;.**, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  amt 
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Other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historica],  and  wont  to 
be  90  called*  there  are,  in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressions 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate 
others.  So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speaking,  bat 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  when  they 
speak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be  noted 
In  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.  For  though,  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  histories, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
imbassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments  ;  or  because  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
does  not  set  duwn  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  be  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.  Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes,  hav- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditions 
'if  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXTER.    1615—1691. 


Fbw  writers  in  the  English  language  have  obtained  a  wider  fiune  than  (he 
'celebrated  tion-conformist*  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He^  was  born  at  Rowclon, 
a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  on  the  12t]i  of  November,  1615.  Being  aeiv 
ously  impressed  at  an  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
universities,  and  study  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  the 
former,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishes,  by 
studying  widi  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  ocnducted  him  througH 
1.  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1638  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  having 
a*:  that  time  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  inviier) 
fo  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  he  aocepu*^ 
\nd  there  labored  many  years  with  signal  success.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
lut,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  of  course  after  the  Restoration  he  hsf' 

t  In  Uw  year  iMl,  two  yean  after  Uw  Restoratloii  of  Ctertw  n.,  a  law  waa  pauod.  oallM  tte  kA 
of  tJnllbrmlty,  which  eiUotncd  vpon  every  beaeOoeil  person,  not  only  to  nae  the  Prayer^iook,  Mrt  ^ 
declare  bia  aabent  and  oonaent  to  every  part  of  It,  wltb  many  other  very  Mvere  reatrleUons.  H  ^^ 
»he  rflhst  of  bunlBhlng  at  onoe  two  tbonaand  divlnea  from  the  pale  of  the  finish  fiharch,  wro  ii* 
cAMn  "Hot.'Cone'nnlkt*  :**  of  this  nvmber  wa»  Baxter. 
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hb  shue  of  the  mffenngs  that  attended  all  the  non-ooiifbmiist  divines.    On 

the  accession  of  James  IL,  168A,  he  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  firom  that  most 

infiunoQs  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jef&ies,  ibr  some  passages  in  his  **  Com 

meotary  on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 

tried  ibr  sedition.     The  brutal  insolence  and  tyranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trial 

faaiTe  signalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  rooord 

He  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge,  insulting  his  counsel  in  the 

eoanest  manner,  refusing  to  hear  his  wimesses,  and  saying  he  was  <*  sorry  that 

the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him  from  hanging  him/'     He  was  fined  five 

hundred  marks,  and  sentenced  to  prison  till  it  was  paid.   He  was  confined  in 

pfison  nearly  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  remitted. 

The  solitude  of  ^  prison  was  enlivened  on  tliis,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 

the  affectioDatf  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  marry 

one  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of 

eoDscience.     He  lived  to  see  that  favorable  change  in  reference  to  religious 

loleiation  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  on  the  8th 

flf  December,  1691. 

Baxter  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
treatises  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  <*  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest,**  and  the  **  Ckll  to  the  Unconverted,"  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  with  a  circulation  which  few  other  books  have  attained.  Tlie  leaiaod 
and  unlearned  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  for  they  are  admirably  adapted 
•9  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  in  life.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addressed 
ID  die  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  wliich  are  oonmion  to  all ;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all ;  and  that  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  in  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest' 

Baxter  left  beliind  him  a  •*  Narrative  of  the  most  Memomble  Passages  of 
his  Life  and  Times,"  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  death. 
h  is  here  we  find  that  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  the  latte* 
part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge*  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
&Torite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it  >— 

EXPBRIBNOB  OF    HUMAN   CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
f  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
irere,  but  have  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
iuUer  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
■on  do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
OQ  earth  bad  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  ib 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  Grod 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  leas  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession  of  rel'gioti* 


I  tkr.  IMM  Bmtow  hM  ffald,tliiit  •'kla  pnMtkal  wrttlngB  wari  nrfor  ntoded,  mad  kla  coutiwwf ■  lU 
■vUmn  oonlbtod.'*  •  Btographln  Ulet  vk. 
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than  1  uuce  did;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  ininy  who, by 
the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluently, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

DESIRE   OF   APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
dm  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactor}',  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  as  far  ai 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  dc, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  eflect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceitedne-ss  and  morosity. 

CHARACTER   OF   SIR   MATTHEW   HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
nctz  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  mao 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitran'ness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London  ;  for  when 
111  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  iU  ^^ 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
t»y  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  greitt  iin- 
pediments. 
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His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 

of  riches  or  of  grandeur.     His  garb  was  too  plain ;  he  studiously 

aroided  nil  unnecessary  familiarity  with  grreat  persons*  and  all 

that  manner  of  living  which  aignifieth  wealth  and  greatness.     He 

kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.     I  lived  in  a  small  house* 

which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused 

a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know 

€^  me  whether  1  were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would 

meddle  with  it.     In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 

pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but 

luA  without  charity  to  the  poor.     He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 

ucs  and  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.     He  hath  himself 

written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 

atheism,  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 

then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Cfhristi- 

anity  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 

against  Scripture.     It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious 

for  impatient  readers.     He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 

in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 

wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 

close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.     But  I  could  not  persuade 

him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  dbc., 
took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 
and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  people 
crowded  m  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me 
90  gmti  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word 
against  it,  as  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  common  people 
to  go  on ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  timeh. 
and  of  the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clercry 
and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
ser^'iceableness  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate, 
though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take 
but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could 
well  despatch.  He  often  ofilered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resifii: 
his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed 
was  justice. 
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THBOLOOICAL   C0NTR0VBRSIE8. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what 
Cithers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us«  and  my 
ffenius  abhorring  confusion  and  eqai  vocals,  I  came,  by  many  yeajs* 
k>nger  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversiei 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter: 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tyrannical 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  thu 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  afiectioos,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper :  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by 
God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me, 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1G30— 169% 


JoHir  TiLLOTtoir,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Sowerby,  in  Tork- 
shire,  in  1630.  His  fitther  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  instilled  bis  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1647  sent  him  to  Cambridge  lo  bs 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  Aftei 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  sttor* 
ney-general  of  CromwelL  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Charlei 
U.,  he  complied  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  soon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  successively,  thromb 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterteif- 
He  lived  to  ei\joy  his  new  honors  but  four  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  sermons  of  Tillotson  are  his  principal  compositions, and  so  very  populu 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  widow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copyright.  They  were  proposed  to 
divines  as  **  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,"  but  they  will  not 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  ^ 
diem,  but  fliey  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  thought  Stillf  bo^' 
aver,  his  writings  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.' 

I  **Tbe  Mnooba  of  TlUotaon  were.  Ibr  half  a  oeBtary,  mere  raed  then  any  ta  our  luag«f«:  t^ 
«rv  now  booKht  Blinost  aa  waate  paper,  and  bardly  raad  at  all.**— AMm. 

**Stanpbaty  la  tne  wnu  beauty  of  TUlotaon'a  manner.    His  ityle  la  alwaye  pvf«^  inJeaJi  •>'  1"^ 
H^cn^M.  but  rareloM  and  remlis;  too  oOea  fbcbla  and  laafuldt  wlUi  Itttk  beauty  la  the 
(low  id  bto  Mntotiui:*.  which  Hrc  frvquenUy  anllfred  to  drag  unhannonloiulT ;  wMeei  any  i 
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FALtt   AND   TRUE   PLBASCRB. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
every  inordinate  appetite  and  aflection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 
and  is  perpetually  crossing^  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
own  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
stance, iniemperttnce  in  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  delighting 
and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  o7 
quenching  c  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do 
creates  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  Tbp 
pleasure  of  revenge,  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
pity,  guilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
we  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.  And 
the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 
described.  We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 
no  true  pleasure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
God  and  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  use 
of  sensual  pleasures,  but  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 
ourselves,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.  And  it  is 
/ery  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
double  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 
reason  and  religion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.  And 
these  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world ; 
a  diseased  body,  and  a  discontented  mind ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
I  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
nothing  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
Mense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 

innocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 

this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 

delight.     And  yet  among  all  the  delights  of  sense,  that  of  health 

fwhich  is  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regu- 

jar  UfeS  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.     For  it 

is  the  life  of  life,  and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 

other  enjoyments.     It  is  not  indeed  so  violent  and  transporting  a 

pleasure,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 

or  regret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  after  it  :•  which  is  a  worm 

that  infallibly  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 

makes  them  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

BVIDENCB   OF   A   CRBATOR   IN   THE   8TRUCTURB   OF   THB   WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  m 
a  bag,  iling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 

towttUa  BrKngth  or  cab'tanRy.  But  noCwItbsUUKlInf  them  d«fe«ta,  such  a  eoMmiu  Tain  of  pUrty 
■Ajd  good  •mac  miM  thronfh  hli  worki,  such  an  aamaat  and  aMloaa  BtaoDcr,  and  ao  mudh  naciul 
UMOucUao  eniivoyod  ta  a  ttyla  m  pure,  natnrm.  and  nnafllvCod.  •■  wUI  ^oacijr  nammtad  him  to  femli 
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an  exact  poem,  yeu,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose! 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world  !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  wouid 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  tlie 
exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.' 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particulnr 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cioss  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them :  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but  soon  grows  hard*  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  seventies  do  often  work  an  effect  ijuite  contrary  to  thai 
which  was  intended;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  ol  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  rigor,  docs  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  agamst  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  th 
aame  time  mat  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

rOBMATIOll   OF   A    YOUTHFUL   MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  ^^ 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 

>  '*  As*  I  bow  ouuiT  exanplei  are  iraw  prevented  to  our  memory,  of  yoavt  pervoM  tl»  '^ 
uuiioualy  •nd  expenatrelj  bo-aehoolmnKtered,  be-tutorcd,  be-lectured,  any  talnf  bni  •ovcAriv; 
who  bave  reoelTed  arms  and  ammuntUon,  Initead  of  kklll,  atrrn^h,  and  courage ;  vani  ni>e^  ^^ 
(ban  poUshed  ;  perlloaaty  orer^vlUzed.  aiid  mo«t  pitiably  iincnltivated  I  And  nU  tnm  tDattfnU»> 
to  Uie  method  dictated  by  nature  heneli;— to  tbe  simple  truth,  that,  aa  the  fbrmi  In  all  onr""*'^ 
vcUAenee,  m  must  all  true  and  Ilvtaff  knowledge  proceed  raoM  wrmni ;  that  tt  may  be  tremrd,  rir 
••itaa,  1^  evclted.  but  can  never  be  li  foeed  or  toipre— >d.'*-  CbifXdy,  "  /Hmdi''  Hi.  »«• 


J 
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fionnsb  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  and  more  glorious  worn,  to  build  up  a 
>'  an ;  .0  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  f:om  the  small  oeginiiings 
and  tidirsiiitages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  such  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ourselves  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

WORLDLT    INFLUENCES. 

How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
^y  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world!  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religiou,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
world !  and  as  their  goods  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  thei"* 
derction  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  tht 
apprehension  cnT  danger  and  sufierings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
rations  to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with'  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak  I  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master!  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fiy  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
constant  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
thej  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  suffering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1696. 


Vausbak,  the  <«  Siiurest,"  as  he  calletl  himself,  from  that  part  ot 
Wales  whose  inhabitants  were  the  ancient  SUures^  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1621,  and  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
cotered  Oxford.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
Id  \aa  borne  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
tM  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  ^un  inge 
nioos  person,  but  proud  and  humorous^     He  died  in  1695. 

Vaoghan^s  first  publication  was  entitled  ^^Olorlscanus,*  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations.''  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serioius, 
haviug  met  with  the  works  *  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert."  He 
then  published  his  •*  Silex  Scintillans,*  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  i^uUi 
tioiis.^'  Of  the  poems  of  tliis  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
when  be  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe 
rk>r  order  of  the  school  of  conceit"  True,  he  is  very  often  dull  and  obscuio 
•!id  spends  his  strength  on  frigi<l  and  bombastic  conceits;  but  occasionally, 
■nd  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  originality  and 
picturesque  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  Ui^ 
best  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 


1  nakfa,  «'TlMlieuiBwui,'*tlw  ^JMttT*  "IieMiiit"b«iiif  foroMd  from  lam,  Um  LatiB 
kit  fliTOTlto  viTOT  Usk. 
>  "  TIm  ^Mrk-cmlttiag  Slial"  Btftd,  m  arti«l«  oa  YaagbAa't  pottzy  ia  th*  B»tro«pMiiT«  B»yUiw, 
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EARLY   RI8INO  AND   PRAYBR. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leavo 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty:  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  tlieir  Ood,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  ketp 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  u-as  not  good 
After  sun-rising;  far  day  sullies  flowers: 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  ahm. 

Walk  with  tliy  fellow-creatures ;  Dote  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  thenu    Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  hu  morning  hjrmn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  f 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies!    Go  this  way, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  tlien  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  world's  youth, 

Man  8  resurrection,  and  the  futures  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth. 

Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move-— they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rush. 

When  tlie  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities;  life  hatli  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on.  and  safely  may ; 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  clioose  the  better  part 

Vauftban's  piose  writings  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  his  poecfjr  ■ 
«rlli  be  seen  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THB   PLSAS17RE8   OF   THB   COUNTRY. 

Thi8  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  happj* 
<nQt  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
court'*':  KiT  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  of  the  cuuntry-life ;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
sports  of  fibbing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  greyhounda. 
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spanieb,  and  several  sorts  of  nets !  What  oblectation  and  refresh* 
ment  it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tali  and  ancient  groves ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song ;  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
the  music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and 
the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
wished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

Tlie  following  remarks  npon  the  guilt  of  writing  or  publishing  books  of  an 
izDiiioral  tendency,  it  would  be  well  for  a  large  number  of  publishers  carefully 
to  read,  and  seriously  to  ponder.  Would  that  they  might  be  governed  by  such 
excellent  sentiments,  rather  than,  as  they  too  often  seem  to  be,  by  the  mere 
consideration  of  profit  or  lote. 

BBSPONSIBILnr  OF   EDITORS  AND  PUBLI8HES8. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
cammunication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 
(I  beseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  ail  their  lifetime,  and  out 
of  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
and  publish  them,' that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
sin  and  death  unto  their  readers !  It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
piously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  both  in 
regard,  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them, 
for  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
ately a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
dead)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his 
bad  example  which  he  left  behind  him.  I  will  write  none,  lest  I 
hurt  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
his  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.  I  will  neither  write  nor 
read,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
much ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life. 
It  IS  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
from  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
selfanother  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (aAer  deadi) 
as  last  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  which  very  consider 
ation  deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  thi:i  evil  disecae. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.    1628—1698. 

Wi  LUAK  TsMf  LK,  Otherwise  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  an  eminent  statcsiiuin 
^nd  writer  of  his  day,  was  born  in  London,  162^  and  at  the  age  of  Beventem 
•entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  spe  ..ding  about  two  years  at  tbe 
univei  iity,  be  spent  six  years  in  travelling  upon  the  continent,  and  letomiog 
in  1 6.' '4,  he  marrie<l  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  declining 
all  office :  but  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  11.  Jbestowetl  a  boronctrj 
uiKjn  him,  and  appointed  him  Englisli  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  H» 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  gitat 
skill  brought  about  in  1668,  the  celebrated  "triple  alliance"  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  for  a  time  checked  the  ambitious  career  of  Ixniis 
XIV.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  Prince  of  Onuge, 
aAerwaids  William  UI.  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  numerous;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Charles  determined  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  he  quit* 
ted  the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Ricfamood, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  xnigesty,  stating  thai 
« he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  king* 
doros,  but  would  never  more  meddle  with  public  affidrs."  From  this  period 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  that  the  transactions  which  brought  about  ths 
Revolution  of  1688  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the  abdication  of  Jame^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  could  iM 
prevail  ufwu  him  to  accept  the  post  He  died  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
nine. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  miscellaneoui 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are,  "Observations  u]xm  the  United  Province* 
of  the  Netherlands,"  composed  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Government"  Besides  several  political 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Eissays"  on  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning;"  the  "Gardens  of  Epicurus;"  "Heroic  Virtue;"  "Poetry;"  and 
u  Healtli  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning**  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrate!  literary  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  England,    fa 
it  he  maintained  the  position,  tliat  the  ancients  were  fiir  superior  to  ihs 
moderns,  not  in  genius  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.    After  citing  manf 
works  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  {Kwition,  he  adduced  the  *  Episdes  ol 
Phalaris,^'  *  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronounce  tliem  u 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.    This  led  to  a  publication  of  a  d^v 
edition  of  them  at  Oxford,  under  die  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  as  exiitor.    l^*' 
mediately  appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  by  tbaT 
celebrated  critic  and  profound  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Bentley ;  clearly  she* 
ing  ihem  *:  Sj  u  forgery.    Then  appeared  «  Bentley's  Dissertation  Ebcamined, 
jtfteiisibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  and  otli^ 
Oxford  divines:  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage  ^ 
Bentley  published  his  rejoinder,  which  showed  such  depth  and  extent  of  learo- 
ing,  and  such  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his  antngo 
nists.     But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument,  was  attempted  to  be  dtma 

1  Phabiru  wm  a  tyrant  of  AsHgentmn,  In  fUdly,  who  flourished  more  than  Ave  hundred  |«>f* 
belbit:  CbrUt.  The  EpltUca  which  bear  his  namet  and  which  are  utterly  worthless  In  a  lilcnrr  1^"* 
3f  view,  were  probablr  written  by  some  fhetoriciaa  or  sophist  In  the  time  of  the  C»s«f«. 
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by  ndicule,  and  Pope,^  SwiA,  Garth,  Middleton,  and  otliers  came  into  the  field. 
In  the  use  of  this  w«$apon,  SwiA,  of  course,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  infinite  humor,  entitled  » The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  he  not 
ooij  ridiculed  Beutley,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Wotton,  \i  ho  had 
opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise,  entitled  **  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning.** 

■  Sir  William  Temple,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  **  is  anothijr  remarkable  writer  in  the 
style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
abnre  Tillotaon  ;  though  for  correctness  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  it 
easy  and  floA^'ing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious;  smoothness,  and 
what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  maimer, 
teUiing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

PLEASURES   OF   A  BURAL   LIFE. 

For  my  o^vn  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
particularly,  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination  of  my 
youth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
aaj,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  auy  one  of  them,  but  often 
endeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  ot  a 
pnvate  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  Qod,  has  befallen  me ;  and  though 
among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  have  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yet    they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
fmd  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  never    entering  again  into  any  public  employments^  I  have 
passed  five  years  without  ever  going  once  to  town,  thougii  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.     Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
tliooght  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
»  remove. 

COMPARISON   BETWEBN   HOMER   AND   VIROIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  hub 
':een  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To 
•be  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  fichest 
▼ein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  ejcprcs* 
>ioii:  to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 

1  Fope  Mya  that  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narratlTe  of  what  paaeed  between  him  and  the  bookMUeriK 
vlifch,  too,  waa  correcteil  Ibr  him ;  that  AUerbury  and  Freltid,  the  ma«ter  of  Wentmlnster  ichMil. 
vrace  tlw  bodr  of  the  crttldsms;  and  that  Dr.  Klnff  wrote  the  droll  arcumeat  to  prove  that  Dr- 
IcBtley  was  not  the  author  of  the  Disaertatlon  on  the  Splitlee. 

Tliia  Cunmis  oontroreny  excited  the  literary  world  Ibr  year*.  BiuCloe  Budgidl,  the  freateet  out* 
tnoator  to  the  l^wctator,  next  to  Addleon  and  tteele,  yttttUtlwd  aa  •oomuit  of  IL 
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Wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution.  To  s{jcak  Id  th« 
painter^s  tenns,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  niout  spirit, 
force,  and  life  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best  design,  the  truest  pro- 
portions, and  the  greatest  grace ;  the  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetical 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  hut  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al* 
loved  to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  muft 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  othen, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wonderful  gtniui;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
^o  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari- 
son, to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  1  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genitu  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particubrs,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  la  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story. 

AGAINST  BXCESSIVB   GRIEF.* 

I  kijow  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  Grod  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will  in  all  things ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  cao 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  beiof 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  ho  takes  away* 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannoC 
contend  with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him : 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good  ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  wc 
call  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that.could  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 

*  Wrnmn  ^tor «iidi«M«4 to Om  OmintAM ar  aMtK,  In  iar«,  ullrr  rta 4«*ll» nf  kpr Mly di atf!**' 
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to  do  80  long ;  you  liave  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment, 
in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
or  discouraged  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You 
have  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
can  give  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  iionor  and  esteem  from  all 
wh  i  know  you :  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  decpree,  it  is  only  upon 
that  point  or  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  witn  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 
what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondneas  of  it  made  you  indifierent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
f  doubl.  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fault,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  ono, 
and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  jfor  nothing  he 
has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  leA  in  it 
which  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
^Me  in  a  rage,  and  say,  **  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
ho  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.'*  Have  I  rea- 
son, madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me 
.better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas* 
sions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  fur  yout 
hulti  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pio(i6  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra 
ther  than  to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  creature  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
in^eatest  duly  we  can  pretend  to,  md  the  best  remedy  we  can  ap- 
ply to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN.     163U— J700 

**  Wnller  wm  amootta;  but  Dryden  taogbt  to  Join 
Tlie  vnrylng  Tene,  the  ftiU  resouodiaig  lim^ 
The  long  m^jeitlc  march,  iind  enerrj  divine.** — Ten. 

JoKir  DHYPKRt.tlie  celebrated  English  poet,  was  born  in  Atdwiokle,  ic 
Xurthamptonshire,  1631.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster  school,  and  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  that  attracted  notice  was  hit 
ittunKas  on  Cromwells  death;  but  so  exccetlingly  pliable  ivas  he,  that,  in  166»'i, 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
tlir  jne  of  his  ancestors.  But  tills  did  not  **  put  money  in  his  purse,"  and  li« 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profitable  de- 
partment of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  to  do  fiv 
many  years.  In  tliese  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genius  to  an  extent  which 
no  <*  circumstances  of  the  times"  can  excuse,  by  writing  in  a  manner  and  iQrle 
rhat  entirely  harmonized  with  the  Ucendous  spirit  and  taste  of  the  ooart  and 
age  of  Charles  11. 

In  ]  668  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  the  enrj 
of  those  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  powerfti)  ofhii 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  lonner 
of  whom  ridiculed  tlie  itoei  in  that  well-known  iarce  called  «The  RoheanaL'* 
In  return,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  **  Absalom  and  AcfaiiopbeJ," 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  f  all  his  poetical 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  "The  Medal,"  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  Shaftesbury,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  «  Mac  Flecknoe,"'  and 
the  set  ond  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  These  were  all  most  bitter 
satires  upon  his  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  ShafVesbury,  Set. 
tie,  Shad  well,  and  others.  In  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,'*  Moiuiiouih  flgurei 
under  the  former,  and  Shaftesbury  under  tlie  latter  name. 

After  the  accession  of  James,  (1085,)  when  Popery  became  tlie  chief  quali- 
fication for  court  favor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  turned  Papist 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  tlie  Romisli  faith  lO 
"The  Hind  and  the  Panther."*  In  1689,  une  year  after  the  abdication  of 
Jnmes,  he  would  not  take  the  required  txiilis  to  the  government  of  WilUan** 
ind  Mary,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign  his  office  of  poct-lauresie» 
which,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £300,  was  conferretl  on  Thomas  Shadweiii 
A- horn  Dryden  dius  satirized  in  his  "Mac  Fleck noef 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 

But  ShadwelTs  genuine  night  admits  no  day.* 

-  _  _-__^— — 

I  JMk  la  the  Rettk  fbr  mr  j  and  Richard  Plecknoe  was  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic  priest,  aitd  a  v^ 
kuown  hacfciMqrad  poetaiter.  The  loading  idea  of  the  poem,  therefbre^  la,  to  repreaent  the  MfeV 
iiiattgnratlon  of  one  Inferior  poet  ai  the  tuooestor  (*'  son**)  of  anoCher,  In  the  monarchy  of  nooMBM' 

s  The  Idea  of  two  hcosts  dlicusalng  argument*  In  theology,  and  quoting  the  Vatbcn,  esdtfld  dl** 
jvai  or  mcrrlmettt,  eo  that,  a«  a  work  of  controversy,  It  proved  a  conpleCe  fhllnn. 

<  That  thU  Is  the  tangiiage  of  bttter  peraonal  enmity,  no  one  can  donht,  fhnn  the  fhUlthikMA 
a  cse  aa  Dryden  dcacrtbcs  would  not  he  honored  with  snch  a  poet.  Aoooidingly,  a  modifB  tftt 
CBrtnispeRttve  Bevtew,  xvl.  M)  says  of  Blind  well,  **He  was  an  aooompUahed  observer  Of  hnais  a** 
tore,  had  a  ready  power  of  seising  the  itdlcttlons  In  the  manners  of  the  timca,  waa  a  «ra  of  M^^ 
and  Infhrraatlon,  and  dis|ilayrd  'n  his  wrlUngs  a  very  cooliid««^rf^  Aind  of  hiiMM.* 
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The  latter  years  of  bis  life  were  devoted  to  th-"  translation  of  Juvenal  and 
Perseus,  and  of  the  ^neid,  by  which  he  is  mon  known  than  by  any  cf  hii 
original  poetry,  if  we  except  the  "Ode  on  Sl  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he 
■  finished  at  one  sitting,*'  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  trans 
lating  tlie  Mantuan  bard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  liest  lyrical  nieces  in  our 
bnguage;  but  it  contains  some  licentious ne.<."  of  imagery  and  deacripticit 
which  justly  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  His  last  work  was  a 
Masqne,  composed  about  tliree  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
die  1st  of  May,  1700.     He  was  buried  in  WesUninster  Abbey. 

l*he  character  jf  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem 
He  scorns  to  have  had  no  sound  principles,  cither  in  morals  or  in  rcliirk.*n 
His  movements  were  those  of  the  weathercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  lor  the  day,  and  he  had  his  reward^— popularit} 
br  the  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  poet  he  cannot  takf 
rank  in  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review*  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  *<it  is  well  that  bis  fame  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  tho 
public  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  tho 
potsition,  tliough  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  task  rK>t  imen- 
cumbered  witli  difficulty — ^lie  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  tia 
being  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
latiooa,  it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  ami  frequently  more  then  the 
writers  meaning;  but  then,  he  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  auth<Mr, 
and  fills  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  with  emotions  of  a  different  character  than 
wotdd  be  produceil  by  the  original.  Then  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  uf  their  worth lessness,  it  may  be  alleged  they  are  forgotten.  His  fiibles, 
his  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  is  clear,  on  the  reading, 
oonld  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  from  the  imperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  far  from  being  among  tlie  chrace  favorites  of  the 
cuinmon  reader." 

To  these  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  criticism  of  Campbell:' 
**  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
the  echo  of  solid  thoti(i:bts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lolly  sen 
sibiliiy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  tr 
expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the  heart,  ami  tlie  dee|)  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  iKtetry.  He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This  great 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  oonfessor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  hu 
man  breast.  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  lk«v« 
leA  but  a  coarse  draA  of  her  passion.'* 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  view  of  Dryden's  iiorrtical  character.  True,  Gray 
in  his  <*  Progress  of  Poesy,"  alludes  to  **  the  stately  march  and  sounding  energj 
of  his  rhymes;*'  andtliese  qualities  they  certainly  possess:  and  the  same  fas 
ti'liotis  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  **  tlioughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn,*'  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  **  Alexander's  Feast.*'  But  after  all,  he 
possesses  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualities  which  make 
the  troe  poet-'— >imagi nation — ^fancy — invention — ^pathos — sublimity.  That  he 
might  hav^  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Henoe,  hii 
(«i»  reads'a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect.     Endowed  wjh  ar«* 

I  HeHtMpwUvc  Review.  1  lis.  s  SiicclmeM,  L  »r 
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'itiet  of  the  highest  order,  he  wu  clearly  capable  of  producing  Mich  works  u 
pottonty  would  "not  willingly  let  die."  But  instead  uf  spending  liis  n-igfatj 
strength  upon  those  principles  of  immutable  truth  and  of  unitrersal  humu 
nature,  which  will  ever  find  a  response  in  tlie  human  heart  aa  long  as  then 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  genius,  by  witting  tt» 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  interest,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  tc 
iie  m  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  tlie  licentious  spirit  of  the  ags 
Wuen  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good, 
lor  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  under  their  feet  tlie  fiilae  and  debasiig 
entiments,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  aroood  thorn 
jnd  rise  to  immortality  by  the  only  sure  patha, — virtue  and  tnitli?' 

ODB   TO   THK    MEMORY   OF   MRS.  ANNE    KILLEORKW. 

Thou  ynnngodi  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreadirfg-i Munches  more^ublimely  rise. 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest: 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star, 
Thou  roll'st  above  u»,  in  thy  wandering  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'st  with  the  heaven-nu^estic  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  ;$uperior  bliss, 
Thou  tread *8t,  with  semphims,  the  rast  abysa: 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  bjrmns  divine^ 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  refaearsev 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
^ut  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practise  here^ 
When  thy  flrst-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  fktber  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  born  into  a  tuneful  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  Ibim'd  at  first  with  myriads  more^ 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  beibrB. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven4x>m  mind  * 

TluMi  hast  no  dross  to  purge  fVom  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fitirer  mansion  find 

I  BMd— tw»  ftrtldM  ott  Dr/dra  In  Um  BaUxmpmUt*  B«t(»v,  L  113*  »ad  It.  5S:  aIm^  om  Uthi 
Bdlabwghp  zliL  116.  and  MoUwr  ta  MMMilftjr'ff  UltMllaaita,  1. 127.  Aim,  la  BUIVf  ImUim,  brt. 
xTill.,  aad  la  Ballam*>  Utermtor*,  pp.  377  aad  378.  TtM  teat  •dltioo  of  Drydaali  vorkj  Ii  Uut  k; 
sir  Walter  8Mti»  18  rolf.  8ro.  Cdiabargh.  \g2\. 
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Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Retum  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

•  •••••• 

O  gmcious-  God  I  how  fiir  have  we 
Proftined  thy  heavenly  giA  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  haimony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  Ibr  hymns  of  loref 
O  wretched  we  I  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fiit  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T*  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  f 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fallf 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  Ibr  all ; 
Hei  A.rethusian  stream  remains  unsoird. 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  ohik' 

•  •••••• 

When  in  mid-air  die  golden  trump  shall  sound. 

To  raiiM:  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fiite ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  oover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing, 
Ijike  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go 
A»  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

ON  MILTON. 
Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  migesty ;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two. 

▼BNI  CRSATOR  SPIRITUg,* 

PanphroMd  fnm  tht  Latm  Hjfmm, 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
Tlie  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come  v'sii  every  pious  mind ; 
Come  lOur  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  iVee, 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  lource  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete  I' 
rhrice  holy  fount,  xhrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  iiupire; 
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Conie,  and  thy  aacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  hig.i, 

Rich  in  Uiy  sevenfold  energy ! 

Tliou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 

Wiiose  [KiweT  does  heaven  and  earth  oommaiid. 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  giA  witli  eloquence  1 

Refine  ami  pni^  our  earthly  pans; 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  tlie  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  tliey  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe. 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 
Give  us  tliyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  tliee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father*s  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  mans  redemption  died : 
And  equal  adoration  be. 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

ENJOYMENT   OF   THE    PRESENT   HOUR   RSCOMHEHDSX 

Imitated  from  Hortux, 

Eiyoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 

And  put  it  out  of  Fomme's  power : 
riie  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  ami  sometimes  low, 
And  always  in  extreme. 

Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 

It  keeps  within  flic  middle  bed ; 

Anon  it  liAs  aloft  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  unpetuous  force; 
And  tnmks  of  trees  come  rolling  down; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  to;rether  drown : 

Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne; 

And  rorks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd  honors  mot  ». 
Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  tonlay  his  own: 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
Tlie  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
f*it  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  boar. 
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Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Pioud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  irKxmstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strilOi 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  ei\)oy  Iter  while  she's  kind; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  re^a^'d 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  * 

And  virtue,  tliough  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warus 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  tlireaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
Wliile  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  mo,  secure  from  Fortune  s  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Witliiu  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

The  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  lo  his  poetry,  and  richly  deserves 
all  the  commendation  it  has  received.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  ekxjuent 
"-No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  ** seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
oar  langmgB  with  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci- 
aoQ  he  has  since  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
Tanety,  richness,  and  spirit"  His  chief  prose  compositions  are  his  **  Essay  on 
Satire,*^  his  Pre&ces,  and  his  **  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."  Of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Johnson  sajrs,  that  it  ''was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model 
of  enooraiasiic  criticism;  being  lofty  without  exaggemtion.  In  a  few  lines  is 
rxhibified  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  compr^ension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitatkms,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tiie 
editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  difiused  and  pamphmsed  tliis  epitome  of 
pxcellence,-— of  having  changed  Diyden^s  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
tlxwgh  of  greater  bulk."^ 

1  TIm  hlghMl  oompliment  vm  ptAd  to  hit  dict1<m  Iim  b««n  recorded  by  Mr.  Malone ;  namtl  j,  Taa 
imTATieir  or  Edmvitd  Bvbkb,  "who,"  wt*  the  eritie,  "hiul  reiy  dillKentty  rmd  all  hif  miM«II»- 
Bwnu  tmmjB,  wbleh  he  held  in  hfgh  eatimation.  not  only  for  the  inetniotioa  whieh  thej  eoalaia,  bol 
OS  MeecBt  of  the  rich  eed  nnmeroui  proee  in  which  that  InairncUoa  ii  eenTeyed." 
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9HAK8PEARE. 


To  begin,  then«  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  many  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  moil 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  stili  presen 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  vou  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  loo.  Thow 
who  accuse  him  to  Kave  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  be  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man* 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  clenches,  nis  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  thon 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Qiiantiiin  lenta  solent  inter  vibiirna  cupressi.* 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr..  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  thai 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  aby  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  ii  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonsoii, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem :  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  wnen  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BBN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  hi$ 
dotages,}  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
iny  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself, ai 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  woiks  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  aiier. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  hunior,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be- 
fore him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  too 
duUen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
n^present  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
•mcients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 

I  "A*  tbe  cyp*Ma»«  are  wont  to  do  aaoni  tto  •lendfr  tlirabs." 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au* 
thors  of  those  times,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiiine.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
aee  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  authors  like 
a  monarch  ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Roine  tfi  us,  in  his  ntes,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  hij  tra^dies,  we  had  seen  less 
of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  faint  in  his  language,  'twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  lanraage,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit. 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon* 
son  was  the  Vii^l,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admini 
him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 

CHAUCER   Ato   COWLBY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  1 
hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,*  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 
all  subjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 
leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 
scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One 
of  oar  late  great  poets*  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 
Qe?er  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept,  like 
s  drag-net^  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 
snd  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment.  Neither  did 
he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 
hut  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing;  and  perhaps 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For 
^is  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
DO  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 
his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
handled  books  are  scarcely  purshased  once  a  twelve-month ;  for. 
as  xny  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely,  Noi 
hein^  of  Gk>d,  he  could  not  stand. 

Cnaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  bitt  was  never  so  Dok' 
to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  -is  a  great  difieronce  of  being  poeta^ 

'  Oowtoy. 
Z  30* 
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and  nimtB  poeta^^  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwin 
H  modest  l«lmvior  and  afiectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  1  con- 
fess, is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one 
c\'hom  Tacitus  commends — ^it  was  auribus  ittius  iemporia  attorn- 
modaia,*  They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  after  him. 
tliought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,.his  ccnlem- 
poraries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  phasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  canned 
go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;'  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  iu  our  ears,  and  that  therr- 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nino.  3ul 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obviou  aa 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  bui  r»at- 
*ers  of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  qua- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  •  «thci 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer^s  age.  It  w%ie  an 
ea^y  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  whicu  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*  We  can  only  savr 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  dur  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children,  before 
M'e  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a*  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Deiiham  were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE    HEATHEN REASON    AND    REVELATION. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  he- 
hef,  that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
whicli  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales* 
tine.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whcse  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  offspring  as  preceded  cur 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  con- 


1  **  A  poet  and  too  much  of  a  poet  :**  by  tue  latter  exprcaalon  la  meant  ooneeit  and  aflMatton  tf 

yoctrr- 

t  ••  Adapted  to  the  eon  of  the  Umca.**  •  flpeght,  In  lSt7. 

4  Thli  poattlon,  however,  haa  been  completely  dIaproTcd  by  Mr.  Tyrwh'tt,  who,  In  hl«  edittonof 
the  Canteibory  Taiea,  hM«  admirably  expbUned  the  TcnUScatlon  and  la  tpmge  of  Chains.  *^ 
abow  o  the  Ibrmer  to  be  In  general  correct. 
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denination,  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  rntltlinf  to  the 
hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  un 
the  felhers,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  80  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
ind  God  the  next.  Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
ifiigion  ivhich  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
for  some  nires  in  the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  sv/armed  into  colonies,  and  those 
oobnies  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  process  of  time 
their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitivc»  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity;  to 
vhich  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation  being 
thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
after to  be  judged.  If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
quence which  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
the  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah  :  and  that  our  modern  phii.)s>phcrs,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  nre  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  1  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  divine  illumination.  So  that  we  have  not  lifled  up  ourselves 
to  God,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
lo  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.  That  there  is  something  above  us,  come 
principle  of  n)otion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And  indeed  it  is  very  im 
probable,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
should  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  a.s  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
standing. They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
nreakcn  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
away  the  pillars  from  '^ur  faith,  and  to  prf  p  it  only  with  a  twig- 
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it  18  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  if  were  possible^ 
aa  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confu- 
sion of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way ; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials: 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  nectjssity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  lie 
the  word  of  Grod,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  it 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  apoD 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.     1632—1704. 


John  I^ckx,  the  eminent  philosophicnl  writer,  was  bom  at  WringtOD,  in 
Soinerscwhire,  on  the29tli  of  August,  1G32.  He  was  educated  at  Westniinster 
kIiooI,  and  at  tlie  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ht 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  He  made  choice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  he  practised  far 
a  short  time  in  the  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  it 
from  the  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

In  1664  he  visited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister;  but  after 
A  year  he  returned  lo  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ix)«l 
Ashley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
reside  in  his  house;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  oFthe  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constitution  ibr  the  govemmeDt  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  U.  to  Lord  Ash* 
ley,  with  seven  others.'  In  1670  he  commenced  his  investigations  in  mets^ 
physical  philosophy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  «  Essay  on  ths 
Human  Understanding."  In  1675,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption,  Lockft 
went  to  Montpelier,  in  France,  and  after  residing  there  four  years,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  bvot 
and  appointed  president  of  tlie  new  council.  But  this  prosperity  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  in  1682  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  t 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  followed  his  patron,  where,  even  aflei 
bis  death,  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  hostility  felt  towards  Shaftesbury  ^f** 
tiansferred  to  Locke.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  returned  with  the  fitei 
Jiat  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  accepted  the  offer  of  aparunenO 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  bs 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  oC  the 
Scriptures,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704. 

1  TIM  nAhi  provtotons  of  kto  eonatttntloB  wero,  tlmt  ''all  men  arc  tnt  and  rqtwl  Vy  ■Mrora-*  ^ 
Uiot  "the  oi^oet  of  tortntamot  U  the  Mciirttir  of  peraona  ard  property.**  Wliat  a  OMlandMly  (^ 
BecUon  a  ia,  that  a  stote  whicb  can  trace  lU  oonatltuttonal  ilstory  to  anch  a  nan  aa  JoIib  Udi4 
tthouhl  bold  Kore  U«n  lialf  of  tta  popalatlrn  aa  **  chattel*  pf  raonal,  to  all  Intcota,  oooatnicClin»>  ^ 
irir)oo«e8  wltntkoerer.** 
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l*be  great  work  of  Locke,  and  tliat  which  has  unxncirtalizel  hU  name,  i^ 
(1.)  his  ^  Essay  conceming  Human  Understanding. '^  It  applies  the  Bacoiiiar. 
•nethod  of  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human  know 
ledge,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  the  only  source  of  oui 
knowledge  is  experience;  that  this  exx)erience  is  twofold,  either  internal  oi 
external,  aooording  as  it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operatiom 
of  our  minds ;  and  hence  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,-— ideas  of  sensa- 
tion, and  ideas  of  reflection^  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
ecmnected,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.' 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  im^iortance  to  his  <*  Essay.'' 
are,  (2.^  ^On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1695.  This 
vas  intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  HI.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
cile and  unite  all  sects  of  professing  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  the  object  of 
tfas  tiact  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  religion, 
were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all.  (3.)  <*  Letters  on  Toleration.*' 
(4.)  i^Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  Revolution, 
sod  in  answer  to  the  partisans  of  tlie  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
government  a  usurpation.  In  this  be  maintains  conclusively,  tliat  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
Of  the  consent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  societies. 
(^.)  "Thoughts  on  Education.'*  (0.)  «  A  Discourse  on  Miracles.'*  (7.)  ->Para- 
phases,  with  notes,  of  tlie  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  togedier  with,  (8.)  an  «  Essay 
for  the  UndersEtanding  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself.** 
To  these  were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti- 
tled '^  A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book.** 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 
*Th«  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment Relinquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicitou* 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  afllectation,  no  con* 
oeiti,  no  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  pages;  all  is  clear, 
eaqr,  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style  accommodated  to  the 
porposesof  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  opinions, 
politieal,  moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated. 
A  more  happy  combination  of  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar, 
haS(  perhaps,  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguishecl 
piiiiosopher.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  lilghest 
m&  in  English  literature,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
pnofof  the  practical  efiicacy  of  a  piety,  tlie  sincerity  of  which  was  dearly  proved 
by  his  eflorts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reooncilab*'' 
to  human  reason.* 

PRACTICE   AND   HABIT. 

We  are  bora  with  Acuities  and  poweis  capable  almost  of  any 
king,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

t  ■*  Vew  books,**  wyt  air  Jamei  MaeklnUMh,  **  have  eontribnted  more  to  rectify  pr^ndtoe,  to  nnd«r> 
■toecLlabltohed  erron,  to  dURiae  a  Jut  mods  of  thlnkinff,  to  exalte  a  feartoM  tplrtt  of  Inquiry,  and 
7*lto  uiotatn  E  wttbln  the  boandartea  wbleb  nntiure  baa  preserlbed  to  the  hoaaa  nnderrtapding.** 

*  *m»  wrIUnta  !>»▼•  dUHiaed  tbrooghout  the  ciTlUiad  world  tbe  love  of  ctvU  lUierty ;  the  tplrtt  of 
takfatioii  and  charity  In  reUgtotu  dUferenoea;  tbe  dltpostttoa  to  reject  wbaterer  Is  obacurc^  Ibntaa* 
lie. or  bypotbetleal  In  apeciilation ;  to  abandon  problema  wblch  admit  of  no  Mlutlon;  to  dIainM 
^telenr  cannot  br  dearly  expraaaedi  and  In  iM**>r  thoae  atndlM  whieb  moat  direolty  eonUrlMCe  te 
feiawtt  teMdiiM*.**  'Sir /tfam  .IAwMnIhA. 
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imaG^iued  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  wh'uh  giv« 
us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  lo  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  notaa) 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  « 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  kng 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  aU 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  ve'y  account,  they  gi^e 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whcse  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  co. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  i< 
wh'at  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  these  excellencies  which  are  looked 
va  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  fcr 
pleasantness  m  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  efiect  of  pure  nature, 
dad  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  net  got  by  rules,  and  these  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  1  do  net 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  tmdc,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  sfi* 
very  different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
lo  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  difl^erent  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  wh(se  kt  fell  ii) 
iLe  city  were  born  with  different  parts  from  these  who  were  bred 
V  th«'  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  wha*.  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difierence,  so 

observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  ari^e  so 

much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?     He  would 

be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 

country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.     And  he  will  not  have  much  better 

success  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 

or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 

should  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 

or  oratory.     Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 

bying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 

ioing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 

to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 

instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 

or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right 

reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men*s  understand 
ings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  riehi  use  oi 
theii  own  minds,  i  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaia 
upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  feuh  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
men  frequently  dexterous  and  dharp  enough  in  making  a  bargoin^ 
who,  if  you  reason  with  th''  m  about  matters  of  religion,  appear 
perfectly  stupid. 

INJUDICIOUS    HASTE    IN    STUDY. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  afler  knowledge,  if 
not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 
able,  from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  he, 
and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in 
one  part  and  savannas  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and 
observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  (^Hoping  over  it ;  buc  the 
more  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha-> 
bitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 
without  some  digging.  Nature  comn'only  lodges  her  treasures 
and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  bS  knotty,  and  the 
sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
np*m  it  with  labor  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 
leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of 
truth.  But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  . 
A  man  vaopt  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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nos  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he  may 
raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebbw 
that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are 
not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  faitba 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  sipp 
our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    MORAL    EDUCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain ;  it  should  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  educatioD ; 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  it 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes  it  hii 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  tbat  a 
right  disposition;  which,  if  once  ^t,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habitr— 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more 
dangerous  man.* 

THE    RIGHT   IMPROVEMENT   OF    HISTORT. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  farther  than  they  instruct 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wiftidom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life;  but 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory*  aiiJ 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  RomanSf 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  aie  io 


1  **Nezt  In  rank  and  la  effloMy  to  that  pore  and  holy  aoorae  of  moral  toflnenee^tte 
that  of  the  •ehoolmaiter.  tt  ts  powerftd  already.  What  would  ft  be  U;  In  every  one  of  thoee  edioo^ 
dletrtota  whieh  we  new  count  by  annually  Increaalng  thoueanda,  there  were  to  be  fband  one  tcaeber 
weU-tntenned  without  pedantry,  reUglooa  wtthont  bigotry  or  Ihnatleiam,  pronl  and  a»nd  ott^f^ 
ft.a«ion.  and  honorra  in  the  dlaehane  of  tU  duliee  I  How  wide  would  be  the  Intelleotoal,  the  «ar»l 
Inflaenoe  of  raeh  a  body  of  men.  Bat  to  ralee  up  a  body  of  eucb  men,  aa  numeroua  aa  the  want* 
nnd  dbralty  of  the  country  demand,  thrtr  labors  must  bv  dtly  remunerated,  and  theaMrlvw  and  tla« 
uu3nc  cbertahed  Kitd  beaurva  "-^OtKmmt  ^  Btm.  OmMj*  C  ftp^ttrk,  if  Htw  I'arft. 
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danger  Ui  be  misled  b)  the  general  current  and  business  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  such-like  heroes, 
as  the  highest  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each 
of  them  caused  the  death  of  seyeral  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
eaxth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
countries — ^^^e  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
marks  and  very  essence  of  human  greatness.    And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  useless,  curious 
and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so ;  and  the 
tjMX  dimensions  of  the  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 
his  way.  •  • 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  that  is,  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 
useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tde  thai 
is  told ;  here,  on  the  other  side,  1  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think 
of  men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
ihem  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  /or  sacred  in  the  world,  and  home 
down  ail  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  leara  mat  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  [ 
shall  not  here  enumerate. 

OSTHODOXT  AND   BSRSSY. 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every 
sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that 
professes  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  Bu( 
if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
contrary,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upor 
a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 
more  than  he  who. embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 
selves he  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  acconl- 
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ing  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  hea- 
ven than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  thoiigh 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  wiU  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  aeaicbed 
at  ail,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them«  has  truly  neitlier 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  tbrbe 
thinks  have  found  |ruth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  witbn 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  onlj  to 
Gal,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre- 
ferred to  Ufe,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  for, 
and  not  morals)  put  the  tenns  of  salvation  cm  ttiat  which  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  fiinda- 
mental  articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  fiiith,  is  made  the  condition  of  samtian. 

DUTY    OF   PRESERVINO   HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if,  by  harassii^  our 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,)  ^ 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it 
to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  m 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  modemte  Icnowledfie,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perfonn.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  orerioad- 
ing  it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,*  and  precious  8toDefl,wili 
give  his  owner  but  an  iU  account  of  his  voyage 
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Dr.  Robibt  Sodth,  r  divine  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  leBUDft 
was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Hiddlesez,  in  1633,  being  die  wn  of  a  haodoD  o^ 
chant  He  entered  Weatminsier  school,  under  Dr.  Bosby,  in  1647,  and  oo  the 
day  of  the  ezeeiition  of  Charles  L,  (January  20, 1649,)  he  read  the  Ladii  y»7^ 
in  the  school,  and  pmyed  for  his  majesty  by  name;  apparently  an  indicBQOO 
tliat  even  then  he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  tfas  e^ 
lished  fom  of  goTemment,  in  church  and  slate,  of  which  he  was  thnqgh  aD 
his  life  a  nKMt  stenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermonsi  ix  in- 
stance,'^ he  maintains  that  **  kings  are  endowed  with  more  than  oidinsrjr  ^ 
gaeity  and  quickness  of  understanding;  ihey  have  a  singular  ooange  aw 
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t  retnee  of  mind  in  cases  of  difBculty ;  and  their  hearts  are  disposed  to  vinn 
ons  courses."  One  is  astonished  tliat  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  lie 
BO  bUiKled  by  party  feeling  as  to  utter  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  oxceed- 
ingljr  \'ioleQt  in  his  feelings,  continuing  through  life  to  pour  forth  upon  all  sieets 
that  dLssentei  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  doubted 
the  •*  dirine  right ^  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
inexhaustible  sarcasm,  ridicjde,  and  contempt     He  died  in  1716. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practical  sense,  fir  a  dee|. 
tmm^hi  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  in 
f«fi*ioii,  and  for  a  wit  tliat  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety  In  per' 
flfuk-uity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expressidn,  he  has  few  superioiV  among 
Knglish  writers;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  tlie  ** forced  conceits, 
annatiiral  metaphor,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  ocoasionally 
diafigitre  his  pages." ' 

THK  WILL    FOR   THB    DEED. 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  he  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed  ;  and  then,  as 
L  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  DO  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
upon  a  ciril  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
fichy  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
chequert  and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  nave  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses* 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca« 
lamity,  then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
•uch  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  then..- 
selves  wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  Qod  will  be  put  off  so  f 
or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notable 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds ; 
*'  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  thin^  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?'*  Profit,  does  be  say  I 
Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
ks  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  pay* 
ment  tn  the  shops. 

1  IfMd— •■  urtkte  tai  •*lcti«ay«0l»  •»  Bcrtow  *•  Ht.  ist. 
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Come  we  aow  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  and  tell  him 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  edacation. 
and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rot  in 
prison  for  deht;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release  t 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two, ''  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  he  in 
such  want."  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  whde 
nation  that  they  should  he  so.  But  still,  what  will  you  give  I 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  telb 
you  that  *'  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now-a-doys 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  give 
nothing ;  hut  he  will  he  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  !  when  thy  hrother  has  lost  all  that  ever  he 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmcA 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocos, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  what 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  what  will  it  buy  T  Is  this  the  chanty 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians?' 
This  the  case  in  which  Qod  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly ;  but  the 
measures  that  Grod  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these :  thy  super- 
fluities must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upon  any  infant,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  net 
have ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiaf 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  age  upoo 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
ibr  him,  arid  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  uor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  his 
ears ;  or  if  *.hey  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  oul 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 


1  **P(w  If  tbere  be  flnt  a  wUlliiffinliia.lt  la  MMptedMeordiaff  to  that  •Buoatk  BalBAl  Ntl^ 
»M  to  ttat  In  liaU  tMJ*—t  ttr.  vttt.  it. 
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extordons,  he  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
for  reliering  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
is  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
8  woni,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
barrener  than  the  shore. 

THB   GLORY   OF   TAB   CLEROT. 

Qod  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  ho 
conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices. 
Some,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  his^h  matters 
from  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
pendences. But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
Knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and 
laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  sedacerst 
and  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
illostxious.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion* 
tte  to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheont 
and  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THB   PLBAffDRES  OF   AMUSBMBNT  AND   INDUSTRY   COHPARBD. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions.   The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathins^,  were  he 
bat  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest-  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befall  him ;  he  would  fiy  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
lus  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.     But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
ilihe  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  roan  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.     The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
in  bis  age.     Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
aOTil;  he  passes  the  day  singing;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
)&bor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 


THB   BTB   OF  CONSCIENCE. 

jye  of  c 
constant  use 


a  *aap      Mamma     >#r      ^\fima\jm^k^^jKim 

That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
nistant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 


1  lUi  b  bB  leeordane*  wtth  Baeklel  xxxUl.  i— «.  Tbe  ancient  propheU,  (UUifiil  and  llparieM  men, 
IMBklag  more  of  **tlie  heatten**  at  home  than  **tbe  heathen'*  abroad,  did  not  rrprove  the  Jr^va  Ibt 
IW  ihtt  of  the  pnople  of  Kamtachatka;  but  It  was,  *•  wa«h  Totf,  make  too  clean;  put  avmy  »he 
*vaerTOVBdolDg«;  aeek  Juitkc;  break  every  foke;  kx>se  the  bonds  ot  wtekednees,  and  |«c  tho 
^PPmod  BD  temt,'*  fte.  Whonerer  and  wherever  the  pulpit  la  altont  on  great  national  alna,  s  m 
HHtaltohlibaadhOlf  IraL    Svan  had  noo  win  raepeet  Mlhftilnoaa  ware  thaa  p 
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and  prepared  to  admit  and  Jet  in  those  heaven  Iv  beams  which  are 
always  streaming  forth  from  Grod  upon  minds  fitted  to  receive 
tliem.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  hias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  every 
gross  act  of  sin ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  hin«  carry  a  jealous  eye 
over  every  growing  habit  of  sin :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  all  com- 
merce and  lellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  aflVcticn,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuaJity :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  the 
hellish,  unhallowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance :  let  him  bear  himself  above  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  mind^ 
covetousness :  let  him  disenslave  himself  from  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  aceleratus  habendi.*  Lastly,  let  him  learn 
so  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world, 
as  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  h^ 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them:  sometimes  venturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1670—1717. 

Tboxai  PAEirxLL  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679.  After  reeoiTiDg  dio  ele 
ments.  of  education  at  a  gTaraniar^sebool,  he  was  admitted  to  the  UniTersitjrot 
Dublin;  after  leaving  which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  1700,  and  in  fin 
years  afVerwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  but  now  found  it  oonvenient  tc 
change  his  poUtica;  he  therefore  went  over  to  the  Whigs,  who  received  bira 
with  open  arms,  deeming  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their  cause.  ParoeU 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of  London, 
but  from  the  new  ministry  he  received  nothing  more  substantial  than  caressn 
and  empty  protestations.  To  inibitter  his  disappointment,  he  lost,  in  1713,  his 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  devoted.  His  private  friendsi 
however,  were  not  tmmindful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a  vicarage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  jS400  per  annum :  but  he  did  not  live  loog  tt 
enjoy  his  promotion.     He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

'^The  compass  of  Parneirs  poetry  is  not  extensive,  but  its  tone  is  peciiliarljr 
delightful :  not  from  mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some  critics 
have  stinted  its  praises,  but  ftom  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  tbiu 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  Tlie  studied  happiness  of  his  dkiion 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  traiiteil 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  ctilturt^ 
st:ite,  the  natural  «mgrance  of  its  wilder  air.'^ 

Tlie  poem  by  which  Parnell  's  chiefly  known,  is  «  The  Hermit,"  which  has 
al^%'a^ft  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  of,  readers.  It  is  a  revolving  ]ian<t* 
mrau  of  beautiful  pictures,  each  perfect  in  itself.  But  the  story  is  not  originaL 
as  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  tales  entitled 
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ilie*Gesta  Rotnauormn,''  anil  we  present  tbe  read'^r  witli  the  iDaly^is  of  it 
below,  as  given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry.*  Tlie  poem,  how- 
«Tor,i»  loo  long  for  our  limits,  and  no  extracts  would  do  it  justice ;  but  we  will 
give  a  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  Tlie  last  instance  of  the  angel's  seeming 
injustice,  is  tliat  of  pushing  tbe  guide  from  the  bridge  into  the  river.  At  this 
the  Hermit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father^s  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
**■  Detested  wretch !" — but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  &ce  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turnM  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  railiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  giitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  m^esty  of  light 

Another  very  interesting  piece  of  Ptumell's  is  his  ballad,  *  Edwin  of  th^ 
Green,  a  &iry  tale,  in  the  ancient  Etlglish  style :"  but  its  length  excludes  it 

- 

1  A4evotf  hermit  Itved  In  a  csire, nosf  wUeb  a  atepherd  IbUed  Ui  flock.  Kanxofthe  sheep  hetag 

Aiiei^  the  ahephenlwaaaiOaeUykUledhy  hi*  Baster,M  being  eoneerneil  lathe  theft.   Tbehermlt, 

■Mhis  an  innooent  bvui  put  to  death,  began  to  siupect  the  esistenee  of  a  filTlne  Providence^  and 

R«lTed  no  hmgcr  to  perplex  btmaelf  wtth  the  naeleas  MTCiltke  of  religion,  bat  to  mix  In  the  workL 

b  hVTdHng  flrom  hie  retircinent,  he  wiu  met  by  an  angel  la  the  Ogure  of  a  dna,  who  said,  **I  am  an 

Upd,  aad  am  aent  by  God  to  be  yoor  companion  on  the  road.**  They  entered  a  etty,  and  begged  far 

tB<l|>Bg  atthe  honae  of  a  knight,  wbo  entertained  them  at  a  splendid  sapper.  In  the  night,  the  angel 

rate  frne  bis  bed  aad  strangled  the  knight's  only  child,  who  Was  asleep  In  the  crsdle.   The  hermit 

«S8  sAonlahed  at  thto  barbarons  return  Ibr  so  much  hospttaUty,  bat  was  afirBld.to  make  any  ranon- 

■innes  te  bis  companion.    Hext  morning  they  went  to  another  city.    Hero  they  were  Ubemlly  r^ 

cHv«d  tai  the  house  of  an  opident  dtlscn;  bul  In  the  night  the  angOl  roce^  and  stole  a  golden  cup 

•rtBcatlBable  valne.    The  hermit  now  eoneladod  that  his  companion  was  a  had  angeL  In  travelling 

^f^nrd  (he  next  nsomlng^  they  paaeed  ever  a  bridge^  aboot  the  middle  of  which  they  met  a  poor 

■xvoC  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  the  next  dty.    Having  received  the  desired  taiftirmatlon, 

ttinigel  pushed  tlie  poor  man  Into  the  water,  where  he  was  Immediately  drowned.    In  the  evening 

tey  arrived  at  the  bouae  of  a  rich  man,  and  begging  Ibr  a  lodging,  were  ordered  to  sleep  In  a  shed 

^^the  cattle.    In  the  morning  the  angel  gave  the  rich  man  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen.    The 

^cTKit,  saiaied  that  the  enp  wbleh  was  stolen  from  thetar  firtend  and  beneflwbor  should  he  given  to 

tts  Who  refined  them  a  lodgings  began  to  be  now  convinced  that  his  oompanlon  was  the  devU;  and 

^"Cicd  to  go  on  alom.    But  the  angel  said,  "HOar  mc^  and  depart.    When  you  lived  in  your  hermit* 

*9^  s  ihephenl  was  killed  by  his  master.    He  was  Innooent  of  the  supposed  oflbnees  but  had  he 

Mt  heca  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed  crimes  In  which  he  wouhl  have  died  tmpenttent.  RIa 

^■•lir  endeavors  U>  atone  fbr  the  murder,  by  dedicating  the  remainder  Of  his  days  to  alms  and 

'ote  of  charity.    I  strangled  the  child  of  the  knight    But  know,  that  the  fiUher  was  so  intenton 

^Pteg  up  ftehao  Ibr  hia  child,  as  to  neglect  those  acts  of  pnbUe  mnnlfleenee  Ibr  which  he  was  before 

wdlitlBgQished,  and  to  which  he  has  now  retnmed.    I  stole  the  gOUen  cup  of  the  hospitable  clt^ 

KB*  But  know,  that  fTom  a  111b  of  the  strictest  temperance,  he  beoama^  In  eonseqoence  of  possessing 

^  <"F^  a  perpetual  drunkard,  and  la  now  the  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  Into 

^  viter.   Be  was  then  honest  and  reUgtous.   But  know,  had  he  walked  one  half  of  a  raUo  farther, 

^  ^wiVl  fane  murdered  a  Aan  In  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  thr  golden  cup  to  tbe  rich  m«n,  who 

Nfitmi  to  Uke  na  wKhln  hla  roofc    He  baa  therefbre  received  his  reward  In  this  world,  and  In  the 

''■twilsaflbr  the  pains  of  heU  Ibr  his  Inhospltallty.**    The  hermit  fell  prostrate  at  the  aagel*s  feet, 

^N^oeitlng  ferglveaeas.  rcnmed  to  hit  hermttage,  fbUy  o/nvlnced  of  the  wledom  and  juothie  ^r 

••'•  lovcrmnrnt. 
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fion  our  pages.    The  feUpwnij^  very  beaudiul  **H7iiin  to  Contemnieaf  viD, 
bowever,  giye  a  very  good  idea  of  this  author's  imzmer}— 

UTMN   TO   CONTBNTMBNT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind  1 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  fiivorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happ.ness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head  | 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  thera 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  advenmrer  ploughs  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  tlie  rocks  and  wavea^ 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vale% 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  grotmd : 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
CoDverse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  risa. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  1 
This  world  itselfj  if  thou  art  here^ 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  tlie  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confoss'd  the  presence  of  bis  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke— Go  role  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God— and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  * 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its 
And  ru  be  there  to  crown  the  rest  * 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ 
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With  sense  of  gratitude  and  jay : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  mm,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  Grod  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song; 
In  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
Tlie  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumbered  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leave* ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Yoiu"  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  lifo  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  OMm  the  next  begun  in  this. 


WILLIAM  PENN.     1644—1718. 


Wb  come  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  characters  on  the  page 
of  history ; — to  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  the  strictest  j:is* 
tiee  and  equity ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion ;  ana 
demoiDstrated  to  the  wortd  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
heart,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bora  in  London,  Octo. 

ber  14,  1(V44.    His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 

1660  he  entered  Oxfonl  University.     His  first  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 

the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 

effect  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  withdrew  from 

itiendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 

prayer  meetings.    They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  this  did  not  deter 

lliem.    The  principles  which  he  adopted  displeased  bis  father  very  nmch, 

who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  hit 

*^'s  opinions  were  unalterable,  a  reconoiliaddn  took  place  between  them. 

^^  1668,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "  Truth  £x. 

sited."    Like  many  others  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  ihrowc 

into  prison ;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Londo'.i,  he  wrote 

his  most  popular  work,  <*  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'*— «n  able  expof  Ition  of  the 

riews  of  his  society.    In  1670  the  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Penn  wiia 

<>Qe  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it     He  was  tried  fnr  preaching  to  what  was 

Alied  ta  riotous  and  seditious  assembly;"  but  the  jury,  in  oppo^itjm  us  the 

9A 
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direct'on  of  the  bench,  had  the  flrxnneas  and  moml  eourage  to  ^V9  •  Ynf6tx 
of  acquittal 

We  nbiv  oome  to  the  most  important  event  of  Penn's  lifei— the  eatahlith 
men!  of  the  colrny  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1681  a  large  tract  of  country  oii  the 
west  side  of  tlie  Delaware  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Peiin  and  his  hein 
in  consideration  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  from  the  Crown  to  Admiral  PenO| 
for  Inoney  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  He  set  sail  from  England 
in  August,  1682,  in  tlie  ship  Welcome,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  27l!i 
of  Ocnober,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  DalA 
already  there.  Thence  the  colony  proeeeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  located  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  *•  having  ■ 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  water,  with  a  shore  ornamented  with  a  floe 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it*'  Penn  solemnly  declared  that  he  «canie 
10  the  charge  of  the  province  for  the  Lord's  sake."  <*  I  wanted,"  says  he,  *^to 
aflbrd  an  asylum  to  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  to  Ibna 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.  \  desired  to  show  men  as  five 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     I  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  IndtansJ* 

In  «ibout  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  back  to  England ;  and  from 
his  iramacy  with  James  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  the  release  of  his 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
kindness  for  his  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  the  way  for 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  various  obstacles 
hindered  hun  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1699  that  he  and  bis 
family  embarked  for  America.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  for  liie.  But  ia 
this  intention  he  was  overruled,  partly  by  the  owners  cHf  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
dwelling  in  England,  who  felt  that  Penu  could  plead  their  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  the 
family,  who,  after  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
well  bear  the  rude  and  unformed  state  of  things  in  the  new  oolong.  He  says 
m  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701 :  ^I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  tD 
stay,  and  still  less  with  TUktJ  1  know  not  what  to  do."  Aocordingly  he 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  and  after  experiencing  vaiiona  vidsn* 
nides,  and  especially  the  most  heartless  ingratitude  from  those  whom  be  had 
most  served,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Ruscouibe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  were  collected  and  pnb- 
Ushed  in  1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  of  his  sect,  he  wrote  others  which  would  bs 
considered  of  more  general  interest  Of  these  are  his  « Reflections  and 
Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  othsr 
work  of  the  size  can  be  fotmd,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wiadani. 
like  following  is  the  preface  to  the  same  >— 

PREFACB   TO   HI8   **  MAXIMS.*' 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion*  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fmit  of 
solitude :  a  school  few  care  u>  Team  in,  though  none  instruct  us 
t)etter.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  otheiv 

•  tus  4Mifht0r  LeUUa. 

«  A  Ortek  wofiL  OMBpooiided  of  cm  (««),  "tn,**  and  cMr  (xvf).  **the  tand,"  mad 
^W  *oH  **iaui«iL**    Sec  tbr  same  word  In  the  •electtont  fHM-  QumIm,  paga  1SS. 
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the  flashings  of  Incid  intervals,  written  for  private  satisfaction,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  :xntbor  blesseth  God  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prove 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  &o  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  master  of  before :  in  which  he  has  taken 
B  view  of  himself  and  the  world ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
hit  and  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
mended,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  A.nd  he  veriiy  thinks. 
were  he  to  live  over  his  life  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  Glod's 
CTsce,  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
hath  done,  and  have,  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yeu 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
world ;  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
might  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
thioe. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavj^h^as  of  time, 
and  about  which  we  oujght  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
but  what,  alas  !  we  use  worst;  and  for  which  Grod  will  certainly 
most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
hardly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  be  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time  ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it: 
and  what  returns  he  makes  to  Grod,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
It.  Will  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this  ;  this,  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  work  of  life  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  wMi- 
joyment  of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
one  reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
less must  needs  mil  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  do^ 
u  are  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
prove to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  Uttle  of  the  works  of  God,  eithei  in  nature  or 
grace.  We  pursue  false  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex- 
tremely. We  are  violent  in  our  affections ;  confused  and  imme- 
thodical  in  our  whole  Hie :  making  that  a  burden  which  was 
given  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others ! 
inisapprehending  the  true  notion  of  happiness,  and  so  misping  o? 
Ihe  right  use  of  fife,  and  way  of  happy  living. 
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And  until  we  ere  persuaded  *o  stop,  aud  step  a  little  aside,  out 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmlv  take  a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  impossible  we  shodd 
be  ablo  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  aAer  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
Urement  will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  io 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  late 
to  liim  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  afiect  thee ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  what 
tnou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thoa 
livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  oflen  as  we  reflect  upon 
v>ur  past  errors ;  but,  alas !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  fresh 
•einptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece;  hit 
Dusiness  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  miscellaneous  in 
ihe  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  means  artificial  in  the  composure.  But 
u  contains  hints,  that  may  senre  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thyself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life: 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  master 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  public  or  private,  mean  or  honorable, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controversy, 
m  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  be  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  find  something  not  unsuitably  said  for 
thy  direction  ana  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  what  deserret 
thy  notice ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-wiU  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  Gbd. 

PBNN's   AOnCB   TO   HIS  CHILDREN.* 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  livmg,  rr  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neithft 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  afl^ctionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  aud  your  oGr 
:spring.     Be  sure  ko  Uve  within  compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be 

1  BMd.  MpMlaUy,  •«  UfH  hj  Sftaml  U.  Jmmj,**  vadoiibudly  rA«  Ilfb  of  Tnm,   Jdm»  m  timinr 
kU  "  DUoonm  oa  Um  VliiaM  u4  PnbUo  8Mrvl«M«r  WUllAm  Vnm,"  hj  Albtft : 
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beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others «  for 
that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
fineod  expect  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ciency for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in* 
come  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  **  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  weU  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
legulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world  :  use  them  only,  and 
they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  ofiend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
beibre  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  jmpose. 

Aliront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you ; 
bat  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed. 
be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
that  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 
perate inconveniences.    , 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
th  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  land 
prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  '*  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  7  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
answers,  *'  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  ail  things:  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
healthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel, 
keep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;.  let  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  lood. 
and  tl\e  body  than  raiment.     Let  your  furniture  be  simplo  anti 
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cheap.  Avoio  pride,  avarice,  and  lurury.  Read  my  **  No  Ctoss, 
no  Crown.'*  There  is  instruction.  MaKe  your  conversation  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  ^our  father's 
iiving  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no. 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiorsy  as  magistrates, 
gunrdiam  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Cnrist. 

Be  no  busy  bodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  bat 
when  in  conscience  and  'duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  v^ry  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
iniegrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  fervice  of  the  living  Grod  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  yoa, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  aa  my  posterity, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  Grod  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  Grod  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  lender,  fearing  God,  loving  the 
peop.'e,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  hnve 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you; 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eye?, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1672—1719. 


JosspH  AoDisoir,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature,  wasbon 
11  Milston,  in  Wiltsliire,  of  which  place  his  fiither  was  rector,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  IQTi.  AAer  the  asual  course  of  study,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  ihe  age  of  fifteen.  Hero  he  devoted  himself  with  great  asBidni^ 
K>  ciaasica  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  volume  ^ 
Latip  poems,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  his  twenty-second 
yeai  ho  nddressed  some  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden»  whioh  ptoeured  him  the  no^ 
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•i]«I  approbiition  of  that  poet,  for  whom  he  ■Aenvards  Wxote  a  prefRtorj 
'*■  Enny  on  the  Geoigica,"  whk>h  Diyden  prefixed  to  his  translation  in  16Cf7 
Beibre  thia»  hoixreTer,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  that  distinguished  patron 
of  letters,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1699,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
jE^^X)  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy  In  this  classic  land  he  com- 
posed his  Kpistle  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  hi^ 
*^  Dhilo^e  on  Medals,'*  and  the  greater  part  of  his  *<  Cato/'  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  bis  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Somen 
illnstrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  tliat  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  Administration  in  1702  de[)rived  Addison  of  his  pen 
koq;  ami  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
Teqnested  by  one  of  the  ministry  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  August,  1704.  Ho  did  so, 
■D-I  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  «  Campaign," '  which  procured  for 
oirvft  the  oflice  of  nnder-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
sei  iecary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  wad  while  here,  on  the  12th  of  April  (O.  S.) 
of  that  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  « The  Tatler."  Wlien  tlie  sixth 
nn  liber  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  the  author  was  his  friend  Sir 
Riehaid  Steele,  from  a  cridcal  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  hira 
alone,*  and  he  therefore  immediately  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  perkxIicaL' 

The  "Tatler**  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
that  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests— the  *>  Spectator.**^  The  essays  io 
it  roost  valuable  for  hiunor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  his  pen, 
■nd  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
was  its  reputation,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.    .It  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 


1  Wttiton  Ima  not  too  Mverely  called  thli  poem  **a  Onaetta  In  Rhynw.**  How  Inflottdy  sapertor  tir 
!■  tne  moRil  tone,  aa  wcU  n«  t>r  ita  pathoa  and  poctrjr,  to  that  tonetaliiK  taUad  of  Sootbay^  ea  Vtm 
mmn  aoMiJcce;  tlw  laat  varaa  of  which  read*  thoss— 

And  a^arybody  prataed  the  Daka^ 
Who  thto  great  Sfht  dU  win : 
«  But  what  i«od  ouna  of  tt  at  lait  f 

QooCh  Wtle  FaterklD. 
"Why.  that  1  cannot  teU,"  aaU  he, 
*■  But  twai  a  fliroons  rtctory*** 
ttheerttlealmDark  which  Addison  mada  to  ateelawaaapon  the  hera  of  the  JBndd,  which  fltada 
fivea  aa  MIowa  C" 

"TtaiiPa  eonanon  qrfchet  to  JBneaa  to  Mm  or  FtUr,  I  have  therelbre  eoaaldered  what  poMafp 
then  to  tn  any  of  hla  hero's  acUons  where  dthi.  jf  Uieae  appeUoUons  would  hare  been  most  Im- 
pwper;  mnd  thia,  I  think,  to  hto  meeUng  wtth  Dido  In  the  cKvr,  where  Mm  Xneas  would  have  bcea 
ahaani,  and  f^erJEMtfoma  a  burlesque :  the  poet  therefore  wisely  dropped  Uiem  both  Ibr  Due  fVqMa»«; 
vhtoh  he  haa  vapeaied  twice  In  Jooo's  speech  and  his  own  narmtlon :  fbr  be  ^ery  well  knew  a  loose 
sedan  nigbt  he  eonslstent  enough  with  the  usual  manners  of  a  soldier,  tiwngfa  It  became  nelUier  the 
dtostRy  of  a  plooa  man,  nor  the  gnvtty  of  the  flither  of  a  people.** 

s  Tha  Tallar  mmj  ha  coasidarad  as  the  fhther  of  Esglidi  pariodieal  litarataxa.  Ik  waa  jrahllshal 
•fftiy  Toaadftj,  Thurtdaj,  and  SatardaT',  trom  tha  12th  of  AprO,  1709,  to  the  2d  of  January,  1711.  Of 
the  m  papara,  Slaala  wrote  laS;  Addiaoa,  42;  Staala  and  Addiwm  joiatl/.M;  Swift  and  Addison.  1; 
Baghaa.  3;  Swift.  1 ;  Fnller.  I. 

4  Tha  Spectator  was  oonuaaacad  on  tha  1st  of  Ifarah,  1711,  and  eontlaaad  every  day,  Sundars  ax- 
osplad.  till  the  6lli  of  Daesmbar,  1712.  Tha  plan  ii  fbunded  upon  the  llctioa  of  a  einh  that  assemblaa 
erary  T^aadaj  a&d  Thursday,  to  carry  on  the  publication.  Of  tha  835  numben,  Addison  wrote  274; 
8toale,9IO;  Badgan,37:  Bogbas,  11;  Orova,  4;  Pope,  Pamell,  Fsaroa,'llartra,  Byrem,  2eaeh:  Swift, 
Brawa,  TraarfMin,  Dnalop,  Ilardwieka,  Fleetwood,  1  each;  aad  SS  van  aaoajmoua.  Addiaan'i 
ptpen  an  deaiguata^  by  tha  letten  of  tha  word  Cuo. 
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alike  the  reereation  of  the  learned,  the  bosy,  and  the  idle.  The  ^^Spedaior" 
was  fbWowed  by  the  ** Guardian,'^*  which  was  commenced  bj  Steele, bui  lo 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  hts  tii 
gedy  of  (« Cato,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  being  represented  on 
ihe  stage  thirty-five  nights  successively;  not,  however,  so  much  from  its  merito 
as  a  tragedy,  as  ftom  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  throiifti 
out,  and  which,  in  those  times  of  great  political  excitemoDt,  each  party,  the 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itself* 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  w^bo  was,  in  emj 
Inspect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  fomily 
lank,  which  in  England  is  of  *  wondrous  potency.**    « In  point  of  inteil»< 
ciys  Dr.  Drake,  (*  there  could  be  no  competition;  and  despicable  must  bar* 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  rikI  to 
arrogate  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue.*' 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  life,  and  shortening  his  days,  thm 
is  no  doubt     He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  afifection,  and  it  ecoo 
became  evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  /ax  distant 
**  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.    Repot- 
ing  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  ihe 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
moment  of  departure.    The  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  hare  fre 
quently,  when  other  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  effect;  sod 
Addisson,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  iraprcsrioru  de* 
manoed  tlie  attendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Warwick.     Tlus  yourg  noble* 
man  was  amiable,  but  dissipated ;  and  Addison  had  of\en,  though  in  rain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  pB»- 
sions.    He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  ciicumstance; 
but  life  was  now  gUmmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  dying  friend  was  siJent 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  <  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me; 
I  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.' 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.    Forcibly  grasping  tfae 
youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  <  Sxx  iv  what  fxagx  ▲  CamisTiAjr  cav  an ;'' 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.'*^ 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  there  never  has  been  but  one  opinioe 
among  the  critics.    Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  <*In  a  word,  one  mayjnatlf 

1  The  flrtt  iiiimber  of  Uw  Ooanllaii  wms  pabllahed  on  the  itth  of  Muth,  end  the  leet  9nO»ldt( 
October.  171S.  Of  the  17S  nmnben,  Btede  wrote  St;  Addlaon,  IS;  Berkeley,  14;  T^Bpe.  S;  11ekeB.r; 
Bndsell,  Hughes,  end  Funell,  S  each ;  Oay,  Tennft  Fhttliw,  Wotton,  Birch,  BeiflaCt,  1  each. 

I  •'The  trafedy  of  Cuio,"  aaya  Dr.  Warton,  **i»  a  gtartng  taittanee  of  Uie  Ibm  of  party,  to  "^ 
tenUoui  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  nerer  have  met  wtth  each  rapid  raeeue,  If  every  Vae  tai 
■enUment  bad  not  been  partlenlarly  tortnred  and  applied  to  recent  evesta.  It  tt  a  flae  dlalofV  «o 
Uberty  and  the  love  of  onePa  country,  but  conaidered  a«  a  dramatic  perfcnaanee  tt  waata  «*•  m* 
mlhmt  the  two  hlnfco  on  whldi  a  juat  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  without  which  K  caanet  •*••** 
Or.  .'ohnaon  tea  censured  tt  aa  a  *•  dialogue  too  dechunatory,  of  unaflhctli^  etegancBb  and  cMS  l^ 
•oaopby,**— the  very  terms  most  applicable  to  hla  own  tmgjNiy  **  JasvB." 

**0  wad  some  power  the  giflie  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  Im  others  see  us.*  — Bvaira. 
•  'nokell  toM  Dr  Voung,  that  in  the  IbUowtng  couplet  of  hls.elegy  on  the  death  of  AdttaOi  k 
aWcded  to  Chla  tntorrlew  with  the  Xarl  of  Warwick  :— 

*•  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  bow  to  die.** 
Boad— «n  sdmlrahle  sketch  of  Addiaoo's  Ufc  In  Drake's  Essays,  toL  L    Also  an  artleto  >•  <^ 
ddliurnh  Bwview.  July  ISta,  and  In  MaeaoUy's  Mlsoellanles,  vol.  v.  p.  SS:  also.  Llh  by  Laey  AiUi 
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appljr  Id  him  wbat  Plato,  in  his  allegorical  language,  sajrs  of  Aristopnanes, 
!faat  the  Graces,  having  searched  all  the  world  ibr  a  temple  wherein  they 
might  for  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."' 

Dr.  Young  is  nc  less  emphatic  in  hb  praise.  <*  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse 
snich  in  sweet,  elegant,  Viigilian  prose ;  so  let  me  call  it,  since  Longinus  calif 
Hezodotns  most  Homeric ;  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  formed  bis  style  on 
Pindar.  Addison^s  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
taste  of  the  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  with  such  a  dis- 
beaiteniug  idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  far  superior 
writers  sboukl  forget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
their  own."*  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:  **  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  £n^ 
lish  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."* 

Ab  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departmentSi 
namely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  iii  Instructive  Mo- 
rality. As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
rich  UEiine  of  wealth  to  be  found  in  Milton.^  His  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of 
die  Imagination*  are  well  known  as  being  tlie  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
poem  on  the  same  subject  Numeroits  single  papers,  also,  on  difierent  sub- 
iects  of  criticism,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Spectator;  such  as,  tliose  on  the 
English  Language,*  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope^s  Essay  on 
Criticism,''  on  old  English  Ballads,*  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir 
regular  Genius,*  we  must  here  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
■  which,  for  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Oar  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 
production  of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
lated !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  rin^,  which,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  bad  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  English  prose  literature.**  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens . 

t  VMuMBfecme'i  Lettdn,  Letter  XZIX.  t  Obaenrattmis  on  Orlgtawl  Composttlon. 

•  Tlia  fXfieUcBM  was  not  attalnod  wltlMMit  grMt  labor.  **I  bare  been  Inlbnned  tbat  ilddison  waa 
tn  ezlremely  niee  In  peltoUnf  Us  prooe  oompostUona,  that,  wben  almost  tho  wbole  Impression  of  a 
Speetator  was  worked  oO;  he  wovM  stop  the  press  to  Insert  a  new  preposition  or  eonjuncUon.*  War- 
ton's  '*Pope,*  L  IM.  Bead— Johnson's  LUb  of  Addison,  In  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets  f*  alsoi  Or.  Dkiti'a 
erttklsms,  In  the  IWh  Lecture ;  and  Knox's  Essays,  Noe.  11  and  lot. 

«  ipadator,  Kos.  tti,.  3S7,  Vt,  and  so  on  tor  sixteen  more  numbers,  wory  Satnrdaj.  See  page  tit^ 
flir  ar  Bgerton  Brydfe^s  tfidclsma  on  these  numbers. 

•  Spectators,  Noe.  411—431.  C  No.  ISS.  T  No.  SM.  •  No.  U.  •  No.  MS. 

10  M^ia  hnoior,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **ls  so  bappDy  dlflVued  as  to  gtve  the  grace  of  novelty  to  do> 
■Mtte  seenes  and  dally  oocurrenoes.  He  ncTer  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  meni 
.  eUt  or  wonder  by  the  rlolatloa  of  truth.  His  ftgnree  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amuse  by 
tg^avatlon.  He  copies  lUb  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly  bo  said  to  lnv%  U;  yet  his  exhi- 
khavB  an  afar  so  much  orlglna],  that  tt  Is  diffleult  to  suppose  theus  not  mersl}  te  prodnok  of  the 

•—tkm  9f  Os  /Mi^ 

32» 
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I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  full  length  the  figun;s 
of  all  sons  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three   feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.      But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowancei 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  fife  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth:  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce^  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  wjcii 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.     I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  cne,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber ;  but  1  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,'  if  he  had  been  ahve,  he  could  net  have  hurt 
me.     h  is   confessed  I  have  written   against  duels  with  soint^ 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  1 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  cat 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  chaljenffes,  though  we  were  after- 
wards hanged  for  it.     But  no  more  of  tnis  at  present.  •  As  things 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  1  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.   I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.   Nay*  I  giv'e  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  th<   masculine 
{.render.  Twon^s^n. 

ON   THE   USE   OF   THE   FAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com* 
municate  it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufHciently  explain  its  own  in* 
lontions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  lengtn,  without  oithit 
preface  or  i>ostacript : 
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Mr.  Spsctator  : 

Wcanen  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  «ome« 
times  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end,  therefor  %  that 
ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  1 
hare  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command : — Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl  your 
fans.  Discharge  your  fans,  Ground  your  tans,  Recover  your  fans, 
Fhitter  your  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself 'diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
rieht  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  \  m  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  hei  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  jrenerally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
deliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month^s  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectatora  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  ameable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  m  the  regiment  holds 
n  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  part» 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  then 
firat  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  tht 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  ti 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
Dfi* their  fans  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  property  :  1 
tiave  hkowise  invented  a  fan*  with  w  hich  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  tho 
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help  of  a  litde  wind,  wiuch  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
SticK8,can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  w  ord  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
nf  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her« 
self  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
us  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  dap* 
time  as  well  as  m  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  flike 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  aAer  a  long  visit,}  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out.  Recover 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce, 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan ; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  [  knoir 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
Lcauaint  you  that  I  have  from  nf^y  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled.  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  may  bs 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  U 
with  your  presence.  I  am,  ^. 
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P.  S.  I  teach  young  eentleinen  the  whole  art  of  ffallaiitiug  a  fan. 
N.  B.  I  have  seTeraf  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to  avoid 
€  spense.  «nmo»v  xo.  im. 

THE   lover's   LEAl*. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I  have 
made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  o:  Apoilo,  upon  the  pro* 
montory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
and  is  inscribed.  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
o&red  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
fbity-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
into  the  I(mian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 
love. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
lating,  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
the  nlL  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  tran&lated 
it  at  full  length ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
ordinary, either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  .^Ischines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  a.id 
ifischinea  her  husband  being  in  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years ;)  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  after  a 
unirtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tory for  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  nng,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  httle  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  ofiering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo. 

Arideus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe. 
the   wife   of  Thespis;    escaped   without  damage,   fiving  only 
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ihat  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  littie 
flatted. 

Cleore,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  beinfi^  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontoiy, 
she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  heir  leap,  and  nuiTied 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in  tlie 
western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  bein?  determined  to  hare  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  b«ing  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  3'^ear  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fait. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  01ympia«  an  Atheoian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  waa 
crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diafi^oras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiTing  him,  he 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Ear}'- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master's 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  bif 
nslief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
Kttle  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.    After  having  sung 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  bia 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.     She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectatorsi 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  ofiered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  th/s 
promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza    of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  wbo 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.     Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  oev'*^ 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
same  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  cbanired  into  a 
s^van  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  thu  air  undet 
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that  shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteui  js  and  duttering  of  hei 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  wbethei 
she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musicai  and  me- 
lancholy bird,  IS  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

Alcseus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
eate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account, 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  hei 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  bet 
&11,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode 
npoii  that  occasion. 

Leaped  iu  this  Olympiad,         Males  124       Females  126        Total  250 
Cured,        *  «  «*        51  «  69  «     120 

jwiJBter,  3f  o.  I3S. 
DISSECTION   OF   A    BBAU*S   HEAD. 

A  very  wild,  extravagant  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
last  night.  I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau's  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  opi^nitor  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  oui 
griasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
strange  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
l<^ther  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood 
but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  mode^-n  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  stione  of  essence 
and  orange*fiower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
homy  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here, 'must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  nnciput^^  that  wuh 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
cavities  was  stufiled  with  invisible  billet-doux,  loye-letters,  pricked 
dancec,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
ing, and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind. 

of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  toe  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

^■^■^— «•  ■  I  I    i«     .    -         ^  ,      I  . , --  —        11^ . 

ITIietwvpMt  irtto 
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There  was  a  large  carity  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  hoth  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canahi 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  to 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.  One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  litUe  musical  instruments* 
Others  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  with 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongysubstance,  which 
the  French  anatomists  call  grallimatias,  and  the  Engb'sh  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood* 
vessel  that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  08  eribrifortne*  was  exceedingly  stufied,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  par- 
ticular  of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  oAen  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  cos* 
tempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
teU  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only,  that  the  muscwi  amatoriU  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
Encrlish,  the  ogling  muacles^  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  ^ve  and  thirty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
self tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com 
pany  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

I  Tha*  I*.  tiM  •*  boiM»  rwwmbMiMr  •  •!•«••**  ftaraufh  wMeh  tte  fibcw  or  ttw 
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Our  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  co(|Uctte'8 
oeartv  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
nccurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  hut  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
•erve  this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 

t^ttMor,  No.  ira. 

DISSECTION   OF   A  COQUBm's   HEART. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau% 
oeadt  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
acre«  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  aild  communicate  to  the  public  such  particulars  as 
we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  di/Rcuit  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recc^sses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  tht  pericardium,  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  anfl 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  qrifice,  by  which  any 
of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
as  he  himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
the  pericardium^  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coQuette  whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
us  that  he  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  afler  the 
manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
firmed, also,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fashionable coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  Sy  it, 
the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well,  by  this  invention,  whenevelr  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  coi- 
comb  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquo^ 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.     The  outward  su» 
&IC43  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucro,  or  point,  sn  very 
2B  n 
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cold  wiihaly  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided 
through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
lif ht,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  af, 
when,  upon  lookmg  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  celli 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stufied  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  only 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
fiame-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness :  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart :  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  fig^ure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly,  by  the 
U)ake  of  its  fac^,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  h't- 
tie  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  w^hose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  hist 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  amone 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  difiered  in  so  roanj 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  buminc^  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  maae  it  capable  of  living  in  th« 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much  at 
singed. 

As  w  c  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  standing 
roana  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rathet 
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cnck,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  \apor.  This  iin»« 
ginary  noise,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  yicuent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  a\vake. 

r,  Vo.  211. 


But  of  all  die  papers  of  Addison,  none,  for  pure  graceful,  delicate,  genuine 

homor,  are  equal  Id  the  series  wbich  portray  Jie  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 

Coverle/.    Of  that  beautiful  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  English  gentleinani 

pf  high  honor,  real  benevolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 

ftentricitiee  as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addison  truly  said  «M'e  are  born 

fat  each  other.**     It  is  true  that  Steele  appears  to  have  flrt»t  conceived  the 

character,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 

bim  in  a  few  other  numbers;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  friend's 

hands,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 

arliich  belonged  to  Addison  s  conception  of  the  character.     It  is  said  that  Ad- 

dlaoa  killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  tliat  some  other  hand  would  8|)oil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  this  rich  scries  of  papers  by  selectio;\i, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two.' 

VISIT   TO   SIR   ROGER   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
hia  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  (n  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger^s  family,  because  it  consists 
of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
nuLSter.    You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
bader  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun 
•ellor.     You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  cart 

1  Tbe  MlDwliiff  are  tbn  v^^^a^  wnlch  relate  to  tHla  channing  cbaracter :  No.  S,  la  hie  Cbaracter,  bff 
•Ml•^>lro.  IM^  Vialt  to  Us  Ooimtry  BBat,  by  Addumn;— No.  107,  lila  CondocC  to  bte  Servanta,  ky 
Saolts— No.  Its,  Ma  Anoaatura.  by  Mtoale:— No.  lit,  bis  BetaaTlor  at  Cburcii,  by  Addtaon :— Nu.  lU^ 
Ms  Dlaanwintiiient  to  Lova,  by  Steele:— No.  1 IC,  a  Hunting  Scene  wtth  Sir  Boger,  by  Budg*  U :-  -Na 
in,  mr  Soger's  KellecClons  on  tbe  Widow,  by  Steele :— and  Nos.  lit,  IM,  369,  S7l,  SS9,  S9ft,  MS,  awt 
»IT  canlBfailav  an  aoeoont  of  Us  death,  all  by  Addison. 
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and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  iboagb  be  bu 
hfien  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  if  these  ancient  domestics  i  (>oo 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seal.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  d»- 
couraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  ow^n  aflfkirs  with  several 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with  :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  ail  hit 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  hk 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  the? 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friem» 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  aboTC 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation:  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  reb- 
tion  than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his,  an(f 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  ver}'  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conve^ 
sation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  hov 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ?  and  with* 
out  staging  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  ofi 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,* 
fuim  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon.  "My  friend,"  says 
S""  Roger,  •*  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow* 
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■nents  requirrd  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  goo  J  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  it.  L  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish  ; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  me  thirty  years ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
half of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them  ;  if 
\ny  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of 
him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pttlpiu  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
they  fdlow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity.'* 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upoii  the  knight's  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  us,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph^  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afler- 
nooo.  He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishop  Saundcrson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  living 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.  I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
ispect  and  a  clear  voice  :  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefui- 
aess  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  tr.  my  satis- 
faction. A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  Cvmpo- 
sition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clercry  would  fol- 
low this  example ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  whit 
has  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  moir 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people.' 

Speftatat,  Sn,  lit. 

1  Dr.  WUllain  Fleetwood. 

t  Wbet  delicate  and  keen  ntlre  this,  upon  thiit  cbua  of  cleiryiueii,  of  whom  Cowper,  In  r  km* 
laoit  age*  waon  severely  wrote : 

He  ptndi  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  Into  mo>lcrn  use ;  transtorms  old  prtnt 

To  ilgMf  nauiiucrtpl,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gallery  crltks  by  a  thousand  arta^-rsi*^  tt.  Mt 
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SIR   ROGER   AT   CHURCH. 

I  am  aliriys  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  niuS 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  retuins  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upas 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appea^ 
ing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualitiei 
as  are  apt  to  ^ive  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  be- 
ing generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after  semiOD  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gavi,  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book: 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  tbem  rigbtlv 
m  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  shott 
nap  at  sennon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about,  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalmsi 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  iti 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  an<^ 
sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their  kner»8,  w 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  it  any  of  Lis  tenants  are  missing. 
I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  min' 
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"^hat  he  was  aljout,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
chat  time  i^^as  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  parish,  ivho  are  not  polite  erough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  hehaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  ofi*  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  oY  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
ragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk*s  place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  t^aatw,  no.  im. 

The  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
*0n  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  <(on  the  duties  in- 
eumbent  on  fiitber,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  his  precepts  are  just  and  cogent, 
uid  delivered  in  that  sweet,  insinuating  style  and  manner  which  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  uaeiul  moralist  this  country  ever  pro* 
dnced."  Who  can  set  limits  to  the  influence  which  such  a  mind  has  exerted  1 
And  what  a  lesson  should  it  read  tt>  the  conductors  of  our  periodic  press,  from 
the  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper  1  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
to  the  world  if  they  would  think  less  of  party,  and  more  of  teutb  :  if  they 
would  ever  be  found  the  firm  advocates  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 
sod  bless  man,  and  the  steadfast,  out-spoken  opponents  of  all  that  tends  to 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

OHNlPBSfiENOB  AND  OHNUCIKNOB   OF   THB   DKITT.* 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
em'  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 


1  "I  OTultor  Um  p»p«r  <m  OBaipNMBM  mmI  Omniaatonee  m  one  of  th»  mott  p<rfb<l»  Impre— jve. 
m4  iiirtiiiiulliB  pItMi  vf  •omporitfott  thatwir  toired  firom  th*  p«a  of  an  vaiuplrod  monUat.**— 
Dr.DnaM. 
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oiiU  seve  aJ  8tars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  fiimainent  was  in  a  glow.  The  bJuenessof  the  ether  wan 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  these  luminaries  that  passed  through  It.  The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  *.o  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
b'ghts  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  tbou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  a/e 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

If  we  considerGod  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing;  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing^  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difiused  and  spread  abrond 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  oM 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  hitf 
•imnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
»irises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  pc^ 
radcs,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  inteilcciual 
vrorld,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.   Sere- 
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"al  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God, 
which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
nis  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
cle, or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sii 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Grodhead.  Brutes 
a!?d  men  have  their  sensorioia,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
lum  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  Grod  Almighty  cannot 
but  (>erceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
to  oniiiiscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  ot 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation ;  should  it 
for  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Grodhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
us  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  "  O  that  I  knew  where  J 
might  find  him  !"  says  Job.  **  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  does  work,  but  i  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him.'*  In  short,  reason  as 
well  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 
notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  Qod  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience, every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

BjpeelataK,  No.  •«*. 
REFLBCTIONS   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  env^ 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
mg  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  .cimrH 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  fnts 
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placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
tlicir  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
iind  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  condder  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  onr  appearance 

together.  %MMir^lfa« 


»f 


Afl  a  poet,  Addison  does  not  take  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  he  has  written 
much  that  would  be  more  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  tlie  shads 
by  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  his  prose.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his  p06t> 
ical  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  from  Italy  m  1701.  Of  this  Dr.  Drske* 
thus  speaks :  «  Had  he  written  nothing  ebe,  this  Epistle  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet.  Its  veiaificatioii  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  polished,  its  vein  of  description  osaally  rich  and  clear,  and  its  sen* 
timents  oilen  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  We  see  Addison,  with 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  claasics,  exploring 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  neglected  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  Bard.  His 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  with  that 
eiiergy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  supply.* 


mOM   THE   LETTER   FROM   ITALT. 

For  whereaoe'er  I  turn  my  raviah'd  eyes, 
Oay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown*d  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  idr. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments^ 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfiime. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise^ 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wastef^  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shorsSp 
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With  ft]]  the  giftp  that  heaTcn  and  earth  iiDpart» 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  Tain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  eursti 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  Liberty,  then  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Et^nal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  Hght, 
And  poverty  looks  oheerf^il  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  Uie  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  dmj. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oflt  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prife  too  dearly  bought  I 
Ob  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice«  and  mellow  it  to  wine: 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
*Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moonftains  smile 

PARAPHRASE  OT  PSALM   XXUl. 

I. 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shephei^'s  care; 
His  presence  shall  my  wanCe  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchftd  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

n. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
Mv  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

III. 
Though  In  the  patfis  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloosny  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shadt 
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IT. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Tlirough  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  sluiU  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  crowned. 
Aid  streams  shall  munnur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  COONTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  1790. 

Tnis  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  die 
uounty  of  Southaniiiton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,  I'^rl  of  Wtucheifca.  A 
colluctioii  of  Iter  )>oem9  wus  printed  in  1713. 

•*  It  is  remarkable,''  says  Wordsworth,  **  that  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in 
tlie  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  pictures  in  the  poems  of 
Ludy  Winchelsca,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  iniHlic» 
don  of  tli^  Pariidise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  angle  new 
image  of  external  riamre." 

TH£   ATHEIST   AND   THE   ACOSlf. 

Methinks  the  workl  is  oddly  made, 

And  every  thing's  ainiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  streich'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade; 

And  instaneerl  it  in  this : 

Behold,'  quoth  he,  that  mighty  thing, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round. 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string, 
Wliich  upwards  cannot  make  it  springs 

Or  bear  it  ijrom  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small. 

So  disproi^ortion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  aU^ 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  upon  a  tree. 
And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
'Mongst  things  wliich  on  the  surface  sprang. 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say, 

Nor  farther  faults  descry; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay, 
An  Acorn,  loosen'd  from  the  stay. 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th*  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o'er. 

As  punish 'd  for  the  sin; 
Fool !  had  that  hough  a  pumpkin  bore. 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  work'd  no  more 

Nor  skull  liad  kep:  them  in. 
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LIFX*8  PROORK88. 

How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  tliat  sprightly  morning  sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

flnlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lieti  ' 

How  tempting  to  go  through  I 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pisi^,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  through  our  minds* 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds!    . 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  tair, 
Whilst  beau^  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapor  clears. 

But,  oh !  too  soon,  alas  1  we  climfa^ 

Scarce  feeling,  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime 

And  all  its  sweemess  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Fond  expectation  past: 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sows. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  growu, 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last 

Whilst  every  carets  a  driving  harm, 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  fiuied  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
Bui  every  tear's  a  wimer-siorm, 

Aiui  eveiy  look's  a  frown. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR.     1665—1721. 

Oi  the  parentage  of  Prior  very  little  is  known.  He  was  nephew  of  ihs 
keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  he  was  found  by  the  Earl  of 
rWirset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  be  o)> 
tnined  a  feliowstiip.  By  the  same  nobleman's  influence,  he  wetnt  as  secretuy 
to  the  Rnj^iish  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In  1697  he  was  secretary  cf  lega- 
ti«in  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  held  the  same  office  at  the 
conn  of  Franco.  At  tidy-three  years  of  age  he  found  himaelfl  aAer  all  bii 
imiiortaui  employments,  with  no  other  means  of  subaistenoe  than  his  fellow- 
ship at  Cambridge;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  tlie 
kin<liiea8  of  Lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  circumstances  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
His  age. 

**  Prior,"  says  CBunpbell,  **  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  ro- 
lled for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery;  but  he  used 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  efiecL"  His  poeCiy 
has  tlie  qualities  of  ease,  fluency,  and  correctness.    We  give  one  specimen:— 

AN   BPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone 

Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 

While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one' 

Did  round  tliis  globe  their  courses  run, 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empire^  rose  or  fell, 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 

They  walk*d,  and  cat,  good  folks :  What  Aen 

Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again: 

lliey  soundly  slept  the  night  away; 

Tliey  did  just  nothing  all  the  day: 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seemd  just  tallied  for  each  other.    * 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Ma«t  perfectly  they  made  agree: 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 
Nor  trespassed  on  the  otlier's  ground 
Nor  fhme  nor  censure  they  regarded  - 
Tliey  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  tlie  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid. 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  filTd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong ;  tlieir  wine  was  port ; 
Tlie'r  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  shott 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meet, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  Ate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt; 
For  which  they  claimed  their  Sunday's  due, 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 
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No  man's  defects  souprht  they  to  know; 
So  never  mado  themselTes  a  fbe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherish 'd  they  relations  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  i 
Nor  bam  nor  house  <lid  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confbutu^ed ; 
'They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  emptoy 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  niado, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne>r  detiied  their  aid : 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  ibols  nor  wise; 
They  would  not  leam,  nor  could  advise : 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led— ;«  kind  of^— as  it  were : 
Nor  wish'd  nor  cared,  nor  laugh*d  nor  cried . 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1721. 

aooomplished  female  is  the  well-known  *Yttnotm"  of  Bean  Swift 
While  the  following  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  lefined  taste  and' 
hic^y  cultivated  mind,  the  cold,  heartless  nuumer  in  which  he  traolsd  her, 
must  ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  his  character.^ 

ODE   TO   SPRING. 

Hail,  blu:»hing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring ! 
Who,  in  tliy  jocund  train,  dost  brir.g 
Lovetf  and  graces,  smiling  hoturs, 
Balmy  breezes,  fisgrant  flowers; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  .%ded  charms  renew. 

Tet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  ? 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fl^ught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rote 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene, 
A.nd  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
Wlien,  unporceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kinaled  new  desire ; 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue. 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung 


I  Consolt  Bootfa.  or  Drmke'i,  or  fterldaa**  Ulb  of  •wtft 
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Divine  impreist  Uieir  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh  1  still  conjoin'd,  yonr  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  sides. 


LAD7  RACHEL  RUSSELL.    1636— 17;  3. 

Tbis  mosr.  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  WiUiain  R'lsfell,  wIk) 
was  judicially  murdered,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  Jaly  21,  1C83.  At 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  wis 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  ihnh 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  Sympathy  as  well  as  admiration  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  ^e  pro 
mised  him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children, — a  pro 
mise  she  religiously  kept,  though  she  survived  him  above  forty  yt^ar^t.  •*  H<>r 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  "  are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  with  truth  nnd 
nature,  which  can  flow  only  from  the  heart  Tlie  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  for  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  soul.**' 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  jw!h 
lished  in  1773.     The  following  is 

TO   DR.  FITZ WILLIAM." 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.     You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am 
^till  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  ofller  me  no  other 
tbaift  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
tny  yet  amazed  mind  is.     But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  yoor 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.     I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  1  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comfort.     You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.     I  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.     Who  can'  baf 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spint, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose?     That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  sugcrest  many  things  which  we  have  seen 

1  *'I  IiBve  now  befbre  mt  a  volume  of  letter*  by  the  widow  of  the  beheaded  J4icd  Baaeall,  wklefe 
are  tua  of  the  moet  movlnf  and  impreMive  eloqiwDce."— JVbracr  nrgjpoU. 

*  A  dtvtne  tor  whom  Lady  Rnsaell  had  a  irreat  esteem  and  rrfendehlp;  he  had  been  dHiplua  10  W 
tether  f*  be  wae  aftcrwardi  to  tlK  Duke  of  York 
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aDd  heard,  to  moderate  na  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine 
But  aJas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense 
strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition  ^ of  prayer : 

but  this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.     Lord,  let 
cne  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
dences, that  I  sink  not  under  the  diacouragemerts  of  my  own 
thoughts:  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.     I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  thesd  things 
are  irksome  to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be ;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
hinders  my  comfort;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
Can  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger  ?     Oh  !  if  I 
did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected  ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
myself  to  say,  I  ofier  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
this  loss.     No ;  1  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
troublesome  world,  in  which  1  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  ^ork  appointed  me  on 
earth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  Grod's  good 
time,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

whom  only  I  grieve  I  do" fear.     From  that  contemplation 

must  come  my  best  support.  Grood  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
complaints ;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
tinuance  of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  afflicted, 

But  very  faithful  servant, 

Wobome  Abbey,  R.  RvssELl. 

aotl  September,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

Or  the  life  of  this  ingenioiu  poet  and  miflcellaneous  filter  ^e  know  but 
little.  He  was  born  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Cai.ibridge  as  a  bafbe- 
lor  in  medicine,  be  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  bis  medical  educa- 
don  under  die  celebrated  Boerbaave.  On  bis  return  to  England,  be  commenced 
practice  at  Hampstead,  near  London ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  h»  proiesdRiii. 

S  Two  or  thtm  word*  torn  oC  a  A  wort  torn  oflT. 

2C  34* 
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he  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuit!^.  HU  chief  piodiictkms  ire,  •'Si* 
W^alter  Raleigh/'  a  tragedy,  1719;  « Epistles  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  tbe  deasb 
of  Lord  Hali&x;'*  **  Cupid  *s  Proclamatiou  ;*'  **A  Yiiidicatior.  of  the  English 
Mage^''  &c.     He  died  at  Harapstead,  in  great  poveny  February  8,  1726. 

Though  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  i  t 
the  fbllowing  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  "  said  to  be  written  ufK^n  li'un^  . 
wiieu  he  was  in  a  consumption.'* 

VXBflBS   IN   ANTICIPATION   OF   HIS    OWN   DKATH. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 

Dost  tliou  thy  little  spot  survey, 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtfiil  cheer, 

Pursue  the  progress  of  tlie  year, 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  1 

What  do  thy  noontide  walks  avail, 
To  clear  the  lealj  and  pick  the  snail. 
Then  wantonly  to  d^itli  decree 
An  insect  usefuUer  than  thee  * 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind. 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee* 
Or  that  thy  sense  shalt  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  deep  embosom 'd  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
All  must  be  left  when  Death  appears. 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  tliy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  tliee  go. 


Sm  RICHARD  STEELE.     1671—1729. 

RiOHAED  SraiLi  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1671.  His  father  sent  him  to  ba 
educated  at  the  Charteriiouse  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed  to  3loiton 
College.  Oxibnl,  1691.  Soon  aftex  leaving  die  uni versify,  he  unfintmiKiely  im- 
bibed a  fondness  for  tlie  army,  and  entered  himself  as  a  private  in  tlie  hoise- 
guaids.  fiom  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  tlie  office  of  ensign.  Scarcely 
any  {nsition  in  life  is  so  dangerous  to  one^s  morals,  as  a  intuation  m  die  anny 
or  navy;  and  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation  and  interopenuicd*,  by  which  he  hiid  die  foundation  of  much 
misery  and  remorse  during  his  life.  In  1702  he  first  attracted  the  notioe  of 
the  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publicatkm  of  ^'The  Funeral,  or  Oriefd^la" 
ModtT  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  mora 
comedies.  **The  Tender  Husband,"  acted  in  1703,  and  ^'Tlie  Lying  Lover." 
1704,  followed  this  firat  attempt  The  latter  proving  a  fiiihiie,  Sirale  deter- 
mined, for  a  time  at  least,  to  desert  the  stage,  and  proiecied  the  piibfication  of 
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B  periodical  paper.  The  title  of  the  paper,, as  the  author  observes  in  the  first 
number,  was  decided  upon  in  honor  of  the  fair  sex,  and  tlie  Tatlkr  woi^ 
therelbre  placed  under  tlieir  jurisdiction.  The  nnme  of  its  conductor,  Isaac' 
BicKKmsTAFF,  was  taken  from  a  previous  publication  of  Swift  It  was  com- 
menced OQ  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  Hnw,  and  how  early,  Addison  came  tc 
know  the  author,  is  mentioned  in  the  liie  of  the  former/  **  If  we  consider  the 
iDveation  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  I'atler, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker- 
stafi^  in  his  varied  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
vast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  those  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor* 
ing  him  with  the  appellation  of  thb  fathik  of  PimiomcAL  wmiTiKo."i 

In  Mareh,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  **The  Spectator/' 
and  in  1713  "The  Guardian."  AAer  the  accession 'of  Greorge  I.,  Steele  was 
made,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  wan 
knighted.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  lavor  with  the  reigning  powers.  But 
his  good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
much  from  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  which  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Ixin- 
don  market  At  a  great  expense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
but,  alas !  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
anfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  •«  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity,'^ says  Dr.  Drake,  **  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  without  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  frailties,  tlie 
origin  of  all  his  misfortunes,  were  not  the  oifspring  of  vice,  but  merely  owinf 
ID  habitual  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionatt 
in  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  Ix^nevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  lef\  hiru 
with  a  murmur ;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
his  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literamre  and  science 
and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  unprotected  genius.*' 

Hie  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  tlie  indulgence  of  the  mort> 
gagee,  at  his  seat  at  Llaugunnor,  near  Caermartlien,  Wales,  where  he  died  oi« 
the  21st  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of^  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
be  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  anrl  frequently  ungrammatical.  It  is  his 
misfortune  that,  being  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
mre, he  is  consmmly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  sufler 
by  the  comparison ;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  morn  than 
usual  eare,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appears  in  a  ver> 
favorable  light  **  He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tillo». 
son;  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony:  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  variety.  To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  correctness, 
to  the  latter  in  vivacity ;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  ease  and 
perspicuity."* 

Tlie  folfowing  extracts  from  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  liin 
best  manner  and  style  >— 


1  OnUial'*  XMtyi,  toL  L  p.  rt.  i  Ibid,  p,  SSL 
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THE    DRBAM.* 

1  was  once  myself  m  ag:onies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  80  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thcughl  mj'self  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. When  1  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  amiy  which  was 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  cahn  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  'as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business, 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  cf  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than 
for  m*^  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself,  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transponed  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-cliff  in 
8hakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,"  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 

1  **  One  cf  the  flneiit  moral  talea,"  obaerrei  Dr.  BeatUe,  **  I  ever  reed,  la  an  aoeonnt  In  Uie  TrUa 
erbldi  thotirb  It  baa  every  appearanee  of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  m  »vbUme  and  so  iaifr 
rasttnff  that  1  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  It  ean  ever  fbrget  It  j  and  If  he 
vUtter  he  ean  rease  to  be  the  better  for  It** 

f  ••  Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place :— stand  stOl  I    How  feafftd 

And  ditay  *tls  to  east  one's  eyes  so  lowl 

The  crows  and  ehonghs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Ibow  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire— dreadftil  trade  1 

Methlnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 

The  flshermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  Uke  mice ;  and  yon  tUI  anchoring  bark. 
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escape.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  wit*!  such  proper 
incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy  mu9t 
have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  had  one.  2^1^  2,0,  „,, 

THB   DBATH   OF   HIS   FATHER. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
my  fiither,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  yeais  of  age ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.     I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.     I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  papa  ;  for,  I  know 
not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  iie  was  locked  up  there.    My 
mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
tience of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces;  and  told  me  in  a  fiood  of  tears,  *' Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for    hey  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  neve/  come  to 
us  a^in.**     She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  hei 
transport;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor- 
row, that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
be  taken  away  by  any  future  application.     Hence  it  is,  that  good 
nature  in  me  is  no  *  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affliction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
miseration, remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  insnared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  I 
am  now  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  Ihat  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the 
memory  of  past  afflictions.  ,^^^  2,0,  jgj. 

TBV  STRENGTH  OF  TRUB  LOVB. 

A  younff  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honorable  housee 
in  Cornwall  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  jtber  a 

Dlintnish'd  toberoock;*  ber  cock,  a  buoy 
Alnoit  too  BmaU  fbr  sight.    Tbe  momuriiiff  wortt, 
Tbttt  on  tb*  oiinumber*d  hUe  pebblei  ebalu, 
Cbanot  be  hc«r<l  bo  high.    1*11  look  no  BMf% 
LeA  mj  brain  torn,  and  the  doflctent  tlgM 
TB|»ple  down  headlong.'* 

*  Iter  oork-boot  tbe  sniui  boat  oTa  •»». 
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generous  and  noble  paasion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  by  their 
triends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes ;  but  thtfii 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.     Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
to  take  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  Was  led  him  by  a 
Halation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.   They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  this  occasion ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  "  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewarded." 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  afiairs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, that  *' business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,**  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend, 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ob* 

I'ects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  o( 
ife,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.      They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquillity,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  thero, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a  chest; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  **She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  asho!^ 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it.**     They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck, 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  **  if  il  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child,'*   Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach^ 
that  it  was  a  human  body.    The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally filled  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.   "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  cfiering  him  a  bride 
ihey  bad  got  ready  for  him  T  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?   There  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.     What  pleasure  might  be 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
^rom  her  and  them  !     But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight  * 
The  best  office  we  can  do,  is  to  talfe  care  that  the  poor  man,  who 
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ever  ne  is»  may  be  decently  buried/*  She  turned  away,  when  a 
wave  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immedi* 
ately  shrieked  out,  "  Oh,  my  cousin !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
The  unhappy  wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
owD  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
An  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
about  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
the  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
woman both  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call- 
ing her  youno;  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 
trance ;  but  tne  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  ivotn  no.  ti. 

TBK    BUND   RESTORED  TO   SIGHT. 

While  others  are  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  interest 
of  princes,  the  peace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire;  I 
think,  though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis- 
course  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
The  slow  steps  of  Providence  and  nature,  and  Strang  events 
which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  come 
within  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there- 
fore seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unatteAtive  part  of  mankind ; 
bat  are  very  proper  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
imaginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
upon  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  bom 
blind,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June 'last  received  his  sight,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
happened  no  farther  off  than  Newington  ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
pared for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
tient, and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
reverend  Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
use  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  and 
understanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselvofc  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
ous, desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  blindness  should  be 
cured,  to  keep  silence  :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser^ 
vations,  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his 
other  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  theii 
voices.  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
a  young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present. 
The  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
the  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  Hght,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.     The  surgeon  stood  before  him 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.   The  young  man  observed  biio 
from  head  to  fool ;  after  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefully, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instru- 
ments, which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  hands.     When  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  could  net 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upni 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  *•  My  son  !  my  son !" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  than,  "  Oh 
me!  are  you  my  mother?"  and  fainted.     The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  affectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  ail,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.     That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spoke 
and  called  to  him :  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  *«  What  has  been 
done  to  me  ?     Whither  aim  I  carried  ?  -  Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?    Is  this  the  light  ?   Is  this  seeing? 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to 
see  each  other  ?     Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  ?     But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him !"    He  offered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.    Wh'jn  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  belter  ao 
quainted  with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."     The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.     Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  ?"     He  answered,  **  he  believed  there  was  not  so 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."     The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.    As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  nmny  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.     The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him. 
that  "  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  tc return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength;  for  he  mip^ht  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving:  and  that  it  was  the  sanw 
thing  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  "  would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."     With  much  reluctance  be 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound;  in  which  condition 
they  kept  him  in  0  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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recehe  its  objects  without  farther  precaution.  During  the.  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
Der ;  and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  *'  some  incan- 
tation had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sight."  He  added,  '*  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
his  soul  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present."  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persons 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  tffter  he  was  couched,  and  wou  id 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making,  uf 
what  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  youn?  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
young  woman  began  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows  : 

^Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  ofH  though  when 
1  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
though  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  you 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
iato  a  thousand  passions  of  wpich  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
you  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
(ell  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
time,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  mysi  If.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forp-et  3'ou." 

Lydia  wab  extremely  satisfied  with  these  assurances;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
talk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  of  any  thing  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  his  prolestatiou  to 
her,  by  sayiLg,  that  if  he  were  to  see  Valentia  and  Barcelona, 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by  the  i|iiai 
rel  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia. 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE.     1661—1731. 

Diani.  Db  Foi,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book  of  world-wide  frme 

*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  born  in  London,  1661.  Of  bis  youthful  yean  we 
know  but  little ;  but  that  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  he  applied 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  smdies,  we  may  iairly  infer  from  his  subseqnem 
.success  in  the  walks  of  literature.  He  first  eng:aged  in  trade,  but  after  a  few 
years'  tried  of  it,  he  found  that  that  was  not  his  sphere :  his  lively  imagim- 
tion,  eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  him  ir 
commercial  matters.  In  1700  he  published  his  "True-Bom  Englishman,"  4 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  his  majesty  wii 
well  pleased.  From  that  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  snd 
in  1704  first  published  his  -"Review,'*  a  periodical  paper  written  excloaively 
by  himself^  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
for  nine  years.  This  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  work,  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  uih 
interesting  matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  sooa 
simk  into  oblivion. 

AAer  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacks  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed  bis  spirits,  that  bis 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ilL  When  he  recovered, 
he  resolved  to  almndon  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and  to 
anter  upon  a  new  one ;  and  accordingly  he  put  forth  the  first  pan  of  his  ii>- 
imitable  "Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  which  no  story  has  ever  ex- 
ceeded in  popularity.  The  great  success  that  attende<l  tliis,  induced  hini  tn 
write  a  second  and  a  third  part,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  lo  tii« 
first  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pob- 
lished,  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.*  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
were,  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  «  The  Fortunes  ot  Mnil  Flan 
ders,"  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,*'  "  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  «A 
History  of  the  Plague,"  and  "  The  true  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mra. 
Veal,  the  next  Day  after  her  Death."  The  last  was  afterwards  subjoined  tc 
the  editions  of  "  Drelincourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otherwise  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  after.     One  of  his  works  had  the  following  curious  utie : 

*  Mars  stript  of  his  armor:  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  quiet  trade»>people, 
and  cure  their  daughters  of  their  passion  for  red-coats^**  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  ^as  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  power,  as  a  writer,  of  aeiziof 
acd  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able 
TO  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  the  power  of 
'foiqging  the  handwriting  of  natiue,'*  aiid  of  giving  to  fiction  all  the  appea^ 
Muce  of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  hit 
skill  prevents  from  being  tedious,  he  inireases  the  probability  of  his  8lory,end 


1  *jowiMlea  (Ttvc*  the  ttUci  orii*i4ily-«'Mii  dtlU'ivnt  works  that  De  Poe  wrote,  msA  Ml  IW  k  proMMy 
tncontpleCe.  -  Tbe  rertOtty  of  I>e  Foe,**  itays  Sir  Walter  Srott,  *•  waa  utonislitDg.  Be  wrote  oo  ■■ 
oocaaion«  nr'*  on  all  aabitecta,  and  M-eminvly  hail  little  Ume  Ibr  prepaniUon  o&  the  av^teet  In  tend, 
l)ut  treated  tt  irom  tbr  itorea  which  hta  ^morjr  rrtAlned  of  mrly  reading,  and  wA  Unfa  aa  be  hai 
aangbl  op  In  aodety,  not  one  of  which  Msernn  to  hnve  bvcn  tont  «i|ion  hin  * 
or  De  roe  in  Sir  Walter  Scott**  P*«m  Wor»«. 
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gives*  to  its  reader  a  continually  increasing  interest  i  i  it  •)  sr.  that  no  author  of 
Ima^naiy  tales  has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  thnt  they  have 
been  reading  a  true,  ratlier  tlian  a  fictitious  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightful,  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  works,  **  Robiiiboi.  Cruiioe,"  which  had 
lost  none  of  its  original  attractions  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  ccntuiy,  De 
Johnson  observed,  **  Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  wen 
I  soger.'* 

ROBINSON   CRU80B    DISCOTERS   tUK    FOOT-PRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  iht 
chore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand  :  I  stood  like 
one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition  :  I  listened. 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything;  1 
went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther:  I  went  up  the  shore. 
and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
pression but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy  ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  h  foot 
loes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
DOC,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  after  innumerable  flut- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself, 
1  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
lancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  nffrighted  imagination 
represented  things  to  me  in ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
every  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  1  called  it  ever  u*ter 
this,  1  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued  ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
kidder,  ai  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fled 
k>  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  cheouer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  aifTering  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  difiering  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
CO -morrow  we  hate :  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
fo-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
die  apprehensions  of.  This  vrdiS  exemplified  in  me  at  this  tnne 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable  ;  for  I,  whose  otily  afHiciion 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society*  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be*  numbered  among  the  living,  «tr 
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kO  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  that  to  have  ateu  one 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  n^e  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  iiext  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  say,  ihat  1 
should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  oi  silent 
ppearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island  ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afforded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  aAerwards,  when  I  bad  a  liule 
recovered  my  first  surpnse.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  hfe  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  deter- 
mined for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divino 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  rij-.ht  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thou{.'nt  fit; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  ofifended  him,  had  linewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit; 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  l>?^4iuse 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  Cxod,  who  wvls  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months;  and  one  particular  efiect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  Cti/1 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble^  and  I  will  deliver  tlieey  and  thou 
Mnalt  glorify  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were,  fVait  on  the  Lord^  and  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  ahcdl  strengthen  thy  heart:  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord,  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me ;  and  in  return* 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least, 
nut  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflex 
tions,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mt're  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  of 
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my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all 
a  delusion;  that  it  \%as  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  going 
that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
no  means  teU  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
pL'iycd  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spc:- 
trus  and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again.;  for  1 
bad  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
I  began  to  starve  for  provision;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
doors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
goats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pam  and  incon- 
venience for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them, 
and  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
thing but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  so  I  might  be  truly 
said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  but  to  see  with  what 
fear  I  went  forward,  how  oflen  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was 
ready,  every  now  and  thpn,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
my  ufe ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  1  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
frighted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  hanng 
seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
•uade  myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was 
my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
evidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly 
be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  1  came  to 
measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  iuia- 
gmations,  and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  degree ; 
■o  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
again,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
fhore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  1 
nnght  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware  ;  and  what  course  to  take 
for  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
take,  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives  them  of  the  ustf  of 
those  means  which  reason  offers  for  their  relief. 

3&* 
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JOHN  GAY.     1688—1732. 

JoHir  Gat,  desoended  from  a  respectable  fkmily  in  Devonshire,  was  hon 
in  1688,  Uie  year  of  the  <*gIonoiis  Revolution."  WLen  young  he  was  pik 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ;  but  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poctrf 
and  classical  literature,  bis  indentures  were  cheerfully  cancelled  by  his  mi» 
ter,  and  n  poem,  entitled  <«  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  soon  published  and  ieili- 
causd  to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  of  that  poeL  By 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  the 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  fevorite.  In  1712  he  was  appoints! 
feecrotary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  full  liberty 
ID  indulge  his  taste  for  elegant  literature.  Soon  after,  he  publiafaed  his  **  Tn- 
via,  or  tlie  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,-*  « a  fine  specimen,"  saji 
Dr.  Drake,  **  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  im  em 
ployed  in  the  detail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances."  He  then 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatic  literature,  but  without  any  success,  until,  in 
1727,  he  published  his  «<  Beggar's  Opera,"  designed  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  cfffixt  He  offered  it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  that  it  was  humorously  re- 
marked that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rick^  and  Rich  gay. 

But  tlie  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  those  to  which  he  will 
ow  J  his  reputation  witli  posterity,  are  his  **  Fables,''— -the  finest  in  the  languagt. 
They  ar^^ritten  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  ajpa  flowing ;  the  descriptions  hai)py  and  appropriate,  and  the  monU 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instroctire. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  ^  Fan."  a  mythological  fiction ;  of 
^Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  "  Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.  The  publication  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  circum* 
stances  as  to  fortune ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecuniary  anxiety, 
Uian  his  healtli  began  to  decline ;  and  be  was  at  length  seized  with  an  ifr 
flammatory  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  and  he  expired  on 
'he  4  th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
.nory,  for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Gsy 
His  moral  character  was  excellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging, 
bm  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  eo- 
•iearcd  him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  businen 
of  life     Tlie  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  most  trutlifuUy  cbanistej 

ivse  hiio : — 

**0f  manners  gentle,  of  afltetlona  mOds 
In  wit,  a  muk ;  atmplloltr,  a  child." 

THE   BULL   ANP  THE   MASTIFF. 

Seek  you  to  tcain  your  fhvorite  boyf 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide. 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope | 
On  these  depends  thy  (Viture  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceftil  reign, 
A  Bull  ei^'d  the  flowery  plain. 
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A  MasUflr  pass'il ;  inflamed  with  ire. 

His  eyebalU  shot  imli^^nant  fire. 

He  ibain'd,  he  nijced  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spurning  the  ground,  the  monarch  stond^ 
And  roar'd  atoud:  ** Suspend  the  fight} 
in  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night: 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  f 
l!«  it  ambition  fires  tliy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  that  ne  er  c:an  rest  % 
From  tliese  alone  ui^ustly  springs 
Tlie  worid-destrojring  wrath  of  kings.* 

The  surly  Mastifi*  thus  returns: 
**  Within  my  bosom  glory  burns. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Wliom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fiime. 
The  butcher's  spiritpstirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed, 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed.** 

**  Cursed  Dog,"  the  Bull  replied, «  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  trained. 
Whose  hejids  with  cruelty  are  stained, 
His  daily  miurders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  thy  (ate/'    With  goring  wound 
At  once  he  liAs  him  from  the  ground : 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flics, 
Mangled  he  fiills,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THE   HARE    AND   MANY   FRIBND8. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  nuiny  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
Tb  thus  in  firiendsliips ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  fHend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain; 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-bcsprinkled  lawn, 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  fUeo. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breetb 
She  bears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
HaJMead  with  fear,  she  ^uping  lay. 
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Wliat  transport  in  her  lx»oin  grew, 
Whrn  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  Tiew ! 

**  Let  nie,"  says  she,  "  your  bock  afloem]. 
And  ow<^  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  ft'ght: 
To  friendsliip  erery  bunien  s  bgbt." 

The  horse  replied,  **  Poor  honest  Piiaa» 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  tliee  thw: 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  s^tely  Bull  implored; 
And  thus  replied  t!ie  mighty  lord : 

*  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  3rou  well, 
I  may,  without  nflfence,  pr«*r*»ii«l 
To  take  the  fyefMlnm  of  n  Iriend. 

To  leave  you  thus  tnight  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind.'" 

The  Goat  remark  d,  **  her  pulse  was  hi|(l^ 
Her  Ungiud  head,  her  heavy  eye . 
My  back,**  says  he,  **  may  do  you  Inrm; 
The  Sheep's  at  liand,  and  wool  is  warm.'* 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  romplaip'd 

*  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confess'd  hb  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.** 

She  now  tlie  trotting  calf  address'd, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distress'd. 

**  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  f 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  diose !  how  weak  am  If 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  ]ron  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  ofienoe. 
Excuse  me,  Uien;  you  know  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  1  must  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament  1    Adieu ; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  except  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  vol» 
minous  correspondent,  but  his  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  amusing.  He  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire ;  atxt  durirg 
his  visit  a  violent  tlmnder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  effects  of  wliich  upon  mo 
persons  he  gives  in  the  following  beautifhl  and  affecting  letter  >^ 

THB   TILLAOB   LOVERS. 

Stanton  Harcourt,  Aug.  19,  17  li. 

The  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  ia 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world ;  and  ther^  Is 
icarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  whirh 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  hy  it  to  the  ground,  while  the  humbler  ralleyi 
hove  escaped :  the  only  thing  that  is  proof  against  it  is  the  iatirel 
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which,  however  I  take  to  be  no  great  security  to  the  brains  of 
modem  authors.  But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  oAeQ 
happens,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  extrava- 
gant heap  of  towers  in  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
vtands  still  undefaced,  while  a  rock  of  barley  in  our  next  iield  has 
been  consumed  to  ashes  Would  to  God  that  this  heap  of  barley 
had  been  all  that  perished!  for,  unhappily, beneath  this  little  she! 
:t*r  sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.  John  Hewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-tvventy ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand  ;  it  was  but  last 
tair  thai  ne  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
ana  the  pc6ie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.  Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  was  that  very  mom> 
ing  that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  t?.lkiu'/  of  the 
wedding-clothes ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  zot*js  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  the 
wedding-day.  While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  ^ras  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  nouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  enriuej,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  nhfjker  the  trees 
and  hedges  afforded.  Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who  never  sepn/ated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.  Immerluitely  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
who  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  they 
lay ;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stifiened  in  this  tender  posture.  Sarah's 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
were  found  in  either.  Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.  My  Lord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  fot* 

lows: — 

30 
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When  eastern  lovera  feed  die  iuaeral  fire. 
On  the  i^anie  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire: 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found. 
And  blH^tted  botli  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere,  the  Almighty  saw  well  pieaacxl. 
Sent  liis  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seised. 

Hut  iny  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  under- 
stand this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  aomethinc 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  w>th  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Slemhold.  Yours,  dbc. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1681—1738. 


Bavtoit  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  actor,  dennm 
octico  in  tliis  work  tx  his  very  beautiful  song,  entided, 

8WXBT   ARS   THE    CHARMS   OF   HER  I   LOVK. 

Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rosoi 
SoA  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  oUmes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  .dial  to  the  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  sliall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues ; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews ; 
All  follow  what  tliey  most  admire, 
As  I  pursue  my  soul's  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  Ikoe^ 

And  vary  as  tlie  seasons  rise ; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place, 

Summer  th*  approach  of  autumn  flies, 
ff o  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring, 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace, 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow ; 
And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  bna% 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 
But  Time,  destroying  &r  and  wide, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 

Death  only,  >vith  his  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
>  nd  drive  him  from  the  bleeding  heart 

T"  mingle  with  tlrj  bleis*d  above, 
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Where,  known  to  all  his  kindled  trein, 
He  finds  a  lasting  rest  from  pain. 

Love,  and  bis  sister  (air,  the  Soul, 
Tvin-bom,  fronp  heaven  togetlier  came  * 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  aboides  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 


Jmia  ABBumroT,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  tlie  Episcopal  churnh  of  Sooc 
lan&l,  was  boin  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  long  after  the  Restoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  ege  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  to  his  studies.  After  taking  bis  doctor's  degree  in  medi 
cine,  he  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes  in  London.  He  began  by  teaching 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  1097  he  published  **  An  Exar 
mination  of  Dr.  Woo<l ward's  ArxxMint  of  the  Deluge/'  This  was  considered 
a  very  learned  performance,  in  the  then  infancy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  his  profession,  be  becrame  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  day,  and  was,  in  1704,  elf^ned  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  in- 
titnate  friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Addison^Paraell,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
neither  in  learning  or  in  wit,  wliile  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent 

In  1714  the  celebrated  «*Scriblerus  Club'*  was  (brme<l,  consisting  of  it«««t  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of 
(earning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
point  of  wit  and  eruditioii,  to  promote  the  object  of  the  society,  which  was  » to 
ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enough,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  iu 
each.*^  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  «*  Memoirs  of  Martinm 
Scribterus,"  written  conjointly  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  though  the  latter 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  uix>n  tlie  follies  of 
mankind ;  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language ;  but  disfigured,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  the  manners  of  the  age  readily  tolerated. :'. 
is  DOW  bat  little  read. 

Dr.  Arbntlmot  died  on  the  27th  February,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  scbolai 
the  character  in  which  he  u  best  known  to  us,  he  may  be  justly  ranked  amonp 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguishecl  by  a  high  cultivation  of  intcl- 
i<^t  and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  **  His  good  momls,^ 
Po{>e  used  to  say,  «  were  equal  to  any  man^s,  but  bis  wit  and  humor  superioi 
to  all  mankind."  **  He  has  more  wit, than  we  all  have,**  said  Dean  Swift  tc 
a  lady,  «•  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit"  In  addition  to  these  brilliam 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  nlost  deservedly 
due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  oheerftilneas  of  teuiper  rendered  hun 
much  beloved  by  his  fiunily  and  fiiends,  towards  whom  he  displayed  the 
moit  consttnt  afiection  and  attachments 


1  RMd  as  artido  in  Rotroflpootirc  Reriew,  riU.,  283. 
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Among  uift  miscellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  Arbiitliuot  there  is  a  short  poem, 
which,  notwitlistandiiig  its  faults  in  metre,  and  occasional  hanhness, '  may 
Airly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophical  poems  in  the  language. 
It  is  marked  by  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  argument,  a  grandeur  at 
thought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discrimination,  and  a  \ig(x>> 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pious  sentinieots,  !bit 
are  nAt  often  combined  within  the  same  limits.*' ' 

KNOW    Y0UB8ELF. 

What  am  1  ?  how  produced  1  and  for  what  enri  f 
Whence  drew  I  being?  to  what  period  tend? 
Am  1  tlie  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance? 
Dropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd dance? 
Or  fn^m  an  endless  chain  of  cauf«es  wroiigiit  ? 
And  of  untliinking  subcitance  bom  with  thought: 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause, 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws  ? 
Am  I  but  what  1  seem,  mere  flesh  ami  Uood ; 
A  branching  chtimiel,  witli  a  mazy  flood  ? 
Tlie  purple  stream  thtti  through  my  vessels  glidea 
Dull  and  nnconscioii.-*  tlim  ^  like  uommon  tides : 
Tlie  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  tliat  thinkinK  I,  no  more  than  they: 
This  frame  compH<ied  whh  transcendent  skill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains, 
Tlie  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains. 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  I  tlien  ?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
By  parents*  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  Sibb, 
Who  warm'd  th'  unthinking  clotl  with  heavenly  Am: 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay 'd, 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  swayM ; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye. 
Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 
I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas!  in  vain, 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swift  thought  1  range  from  pole  to  pole. 
View  worlds  around  tlieir  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  powers  their  endless  mctions  guide. 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  Voundless  void! 
I  trace  the  blazing  comet  s  fiery  trail. 
And  weigh  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale : 
These  godlike  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  trifle  ofier'd  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind. 
Erase  the  new>born  image  from  my  mind; 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate. 
Vile  as  the  g  inning  mastifl*  at  my  gate. 


k  •*  The  Pnuid.'*  I.  s§>. 
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CbIU  off  fruta  buavenly  truth  this  reasoning  m<% 

A.mi  rells  me,  I'm  a  brute  as  much  as  he. 

If  on  subltmer  vrings  of  love  ami  praise, 

My  soul  above  the  suirry  vault  1  raise, 

Lured  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lost, 

f  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  tlie  dust 

The  towenng  lark  thus  from  her  lofty  stnin 

Stoops  to  an  emmet,  or  a  barley  grain. 

By  adrerse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 

I  rove  to  one,  now  to  the  other  coast ; 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofky  soul  aspires. 

My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 

As  ^mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  rojral  birth 

Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth ; 

So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed. 

Sees  he's  a  king,  but  'tis  a  king  deposed : 

Pity  hi  in,  beasts!  you,  by  no  law  contined, 

Are  barrel  fmm  devious  paths  by  lacing  blind ; 

Whilst  man,  through  opening  views  of  various  wajri 

Confbiiiuled.  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays; 

Too  weak  tu  ciiixMe,  yet  uhouising  still  in  baste, 

One  moment  gives  the  pleasure  and  distate; 

Bilk'd  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  cloy) 

The  flattering  future  still  must  give  the  joy. 

Not  happy,  but  amused  upon  the  rood, 

And  (like  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode, 

Whether  next  sun  his  beiug  shall  restrain 

To  endless  notliing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  lo,  the  thinking,  thoughtless  crew, 
(Bewildered  each)  their  difierent  paths  pursue ; 
Of  them  I  ask  tlie  way ;  the  first  replies, 
Tliou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies. 
IX)wn  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  two>legg'd  beast, 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest 
Between  these  wide  extremes  tlie  length  is  such, 
I  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 

"  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand; 
Take  this  laint  glinunering  of  thyself  an'ay, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day  !*' 
This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd : 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  that  strays 
Til  rough  doubtful  paths,  enjoys  the  morning  rays; 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descending  dew, 
Pnrti^,  utifold  tlie  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
"O  Tnith  divine!  entighten'd  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way. 
Thou  clear'dst  t'le  secret  of  my  high  descent. 
And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant; 
Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  bad  worn  in  vain, 
Too  hard  fbr  world  7  sages  to  explain. 
Zeno*s  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes, 
Their  ^sterns  fiilse,  delusive  were  their  dreams 
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Unskiird  my  two-fold  nature  to  divide. 

One  nursed  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursed  my  pride: 

Those  jarring  tniths  wlilch  human  art  beguile, 

Thy  sacred  page  tlius  bids  me  reconcile." 

Offspring  of  Goil,  no  less  thy  pedigree, 

What  thou  once  wert,  art  now,  and  still  may  be, 

Tliy  God  alone  cnn  tell,  alone  decree ; 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 

With  die  liare  ]>ower  to  sin,  since  free  of  will : 

Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 

For  wlio  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove: 

Who  acts  by  force  impelPd,  can  naught  deserve; 

And  wisdom  sliort  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Borne  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  took'st  thy  ffight, 

LeA  thy  Creator,  and  tlie  realms  of  light ; 

Disdain'd  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil; 

And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Though  by  foul  guilt  tliy  heavenly  form  defeced. 

In  nature  changed,  from  happy  mansions  chased, 

I'hou  still  retain'st  some  sparks  of  heavenly  flre^ 

Too  faint  to  mount,  yet  restless  to  aspire ; 

Angel  enough  to  seek  thy  bliss  again, 

And  brute  enough  to  make  thy  search  in  vain. 

The  crcauires  now  withdraw  their  kindly  use, 

Some  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce ; 

Repast  ill  suited  to  such  different  guests, 

For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  tliy  pride, 

Curb'd,  or  deferr'd,  or  Ijelk'd,  or  gratified, 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  unblessed. 

In  what  thou  want'st,  and  what  thou  hast  posseas'a 

In  vain  thou  liopest  (or  bliss  on  this  poor  clod, 

Remrn,  and  seek  thy  Father,  and  thy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  regain  thy  native  sky, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy; 

Mysterious  passage  1  liid  from  human  eyes ; 

Soaring  you'l.'  ^ink,  and  sinking  you  Mrill  rise 

Let  humble  thoughts  diy  wary  fbotsteps  guide. 

Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.     1674—1737. 

Clisabktr  Rows,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetirai 
mients,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  Ilchestet 
She  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry,  and  in  Itei 
twenty-second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  Philomela/'  In  1710  slie  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
oonsideralile  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  junior,  bu  ^bo,  to 
iier  groat  grief,  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  afler  their  marriage,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  Afler  his  death  she  retired  to  Fiome,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  whi  :h  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  eompoaed 
her  once  celebrate«l  work  «  Letters  fh>m  the  Dead  to  tte  Living.**  She  died 
in  1737. 
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•(The  poerns  of  Mrs.  Rowe,"  saj?  Soutbey,  "show  much  ipjrit  and  caltink- 
doQ,  snd  are  chiefly  characterized  hy  their  devotion.  They  are  at  times  a 
iittle  more  enthusiastic  than  is  allowable  even  Ibr  poetry,  and  are  sometimes 
Jimrted  hy  metaphysics,  but  generally  their  beauties  prevail  over  their  fiiults  " 

DESPAIR. 

Oh !  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom. 

Where  no  'jn livening  beams  nor  cheerful  echoes  come; 

But  silent  ail,  and  dusky  let  it  be. 

Remote,  and  unirequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  that  grief 

Which  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relief 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  detested  noise. 

Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joys 

Far  from  tlie  jolly  fools,  who  laugh  and  play, 

And  dance,  and  sing,  impertinently  gay, 

Their  short,  inestimable  hours  avray ; 

Far  from  the  studious  follies  of  the  great, 

The  tiresome  farce  of  ceremonious  state. 

There,  in  a  melting,  solemn,  dying  strain, 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain. 

And  wind  up  all  its  soft  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  things. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e'er  trace 

The  close  recesses  of  the  sacred  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerftil  note  come  near, 

To  whisper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve; 

While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigh, 

An<l  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  fatal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 

Then,  with  a  sullen,  deep-fetched  groan  expire, 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A  HYMN, 

In  imitation  of  CantickM,  v.  6^  7. 

Ye  pure  inhabitants  of  light. 

Ye  virgin  minds  above. 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love : 

By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  And. 

Tve  search 'd  the  pleasant  vales  and  plains, 
And  climb'd  the  hills  around ; 
/        But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  tlie  swains  have  found. 

Tve  oA  invoked  liim  in  the  shades. 

By  every  stream  and  rock ; 
The  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shade  -, 

My  vain  indnr^ry  mock. 
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T  traced  the  city's  noisy  sueets, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud ; 
But  no  intelligence  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

T  searched  the  temple  round,  ibr  there 

He  oft  lias  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveird,  of  his  loved  &oe 

Disclosed  the  heavenly  light 

But  with  these  glorioos  viewsj  no  mom 

I  feast  my  ravish'd  eyes^ 
For  veird  with  interposing  clouds. 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 

Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  land 

His  sacred  ibotsteps  trace, 
rd  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel. 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 

I'd  follow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clotlies  the  ground. 

To  find  my  Lord,  I'd  go. 

Nor  stormy  seas  should  stay  my  course, 

Nor  unfrequented  shore, 
^or  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lions  roar. 

Tlirough  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  I'd  fly, 
And  to  eivjoy  his  blissful  smiles, 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVE.     1683—1738. 


Hivmt  Gkovb,  a  «  dissenting"  clergyman  of  great  literature  and  piecy,  wiJ 
bom  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  1683.  He  was  early  impressed  by  hit 
pduents  Mrith  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  school  and  st 
tlie  academy  *  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  elegant  authon  of  Greece  and  Rcxne, 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  unwearied  fondness  and  aasidaity,  tad 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty* 
two  he  entered  tlie  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  hn 
piety  and  learning  ]  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  the  deoesje 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  wss 
elected  to  All  his  place,  and  his  first  publication  was  an  essay  drawn  up  fat 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  <*  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,''*  designed  » 
call  ofl"  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
infuse  into  them  a  thirst  for  the  ac(|ui:»ition  of  knowledge  and  virtue.'    Hii 


I  **DliMnter«**  had  not  the  piivflefe  of  Oxford  and  Cambrtdse  VnlTcrsiaaa  ^ 

t  **ir  t  wera  ta  pnv  Ibr  a  taate  which  ihould  MUnd  me  In  atead  andcr  every  vaiiety  of  dna* 


ataneeai  and  be  a  aourBe  of  happlnem  and  rhcerfblntms  to  me  tltroush  lilb,  and  a  ahMd 
flla,  however  thins*  mlfht  go  atnba,  ana  the  world  frown  upon  nte.  It  would  he  a  TAara  toa  »>«»• 
m*.  I  apeak  of  a  ouljr  aa  a  worldly  Ad^'antagr,  and  not  tn  the  Bllffhteat  degu^  aa  avperacdbif  ar 
derofaUnr  tnm  tJie  AlgtMT  oOoe  and  Miirpr  and  stronvcr  panoply  of  rellgloaa  prtndples^hat  an  ^ 
taat^  aa  inaCntment,  and  a  mode  of  pleaaiirahle  yniUfteiitkin.  Olvr  a  miui  thli  taat^  and  tte  bmu« 
a'  frallf^ini  Mi  u»d  jrou  ean  hardi)  CiU  of  nrnking  a  happy  man ;  uiUcaai  iniaa^,  yoti  r«t  tola  tS 
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ocxt  writings  l^r  the  public  were  cc  ntribntions  fbr  the  Spectator.  Niimbera 
5^8.  601,  626f  and  635  (the  llut  number)  are  from  his  pen.  He  also  pub* 
tinhed  many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religious  clianicter.  Of  these,  «*  A  Discrmrse 
on  Secret  Prayer,"  •*  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour  s  Resurrection  G>nsidered,** 
•  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason,"  and 
•^DiacooTses  on  tlie  Lord's  Supper,''  and  on  **  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  known. 

*»  In  nil  his  writings,  Mr.  Grove,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  his  guide, 
adhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  was  biased  by  no  sys* 
terns  or  creeds,  and  his  theotogy,  therefore^  was  purely  practical,  and,  as  far 
as  the  fkllibility  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  Uie  text,  perfectly  conibrma* 
ble  to  tfae  tenor  of  the  Gospel.**  >  AAer  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1738,  in  the  fiAy-fiAh  year 
of  his  Bge.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  draw  a 
true  picture  of  his  own  character,  in  his  directions  for 

THE   TRUE   ART  OT   ENJOYING   LIFE. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
reflections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranouillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
capable  of  afibrding  us.  The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensive of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.  How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  su|^?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion; 
raise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
oar  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — ^In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
It,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper  and  actions, 
not  immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.  These,  at  best, 
are  only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  delights  of  a  reasonabit! 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  up<  n 
ihem  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse. How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural  state  ? 
Do  I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — To  require  less  from 
others  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  '^f  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaffected  benevolence,  is  another 
rule  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  iinagined  ;  and  more  ef* 


tends  a  BKMt  jttrwwrwc  Mlectk>n  of  books.  Too  place  blai  in  ooDtact  wtth  the  best  sodetjr  In  every 
period  of  hMory— wKh  the  wlse^  the  wittiest^ with  the  tenderest,  and  the  purest  cbanicters  ihn* 
knee  adorned  bnaaalty.  Too  naUie  blm  a  dentaen  of  all  natloaa— a  eontemporary  of  all  igee.  Tbi 
wrid  baa  been  mated  fcr  hfan.  Itlsbaxdlypoaalblebntthecbaffactersbonldtakeablinerand  btt* 
tar  lone  tnm  the  eonebiDt  bebft  of  assoclatlnf  to  thoi^ht  wtth  a  daae  ofthokem  to  eay  the  bMsi  of 
IT,  abOT*  the  ftTeraie  of  hnnmntty."    From  Sir  John  Herschel*s  ••  Disoourae  on  the  Stodjr  of  Natoral 

i  Drake's  Fesaye.  toL  tt.  p.  It*. 
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fectually  reacLc»  all  that  is  aimed  at  by  self-love,  ^  ithaut  design- 
ing it.  To  this  add,  that  though  we  should  be  imimnial,  y«*t  nnt 
severe  in  the  judgment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves ;  watchful  agiiinst  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  incident 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  fret; 
from  them,  nor  afflicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.  Such  an  overstrained  severity  breaks  the  force  of  tl«€ 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  to^Tirds  perfection.  In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  our 
guide :  to  be  more  indifferent  to  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  wliicii 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.  And,  lasiiy.  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  an  pure  and 
calm  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  tlh.n  in  those 
which  violently  ajritalc  the  passions.  Happy  are  w^,  when  our 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passionj,  and  even 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  iii  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality !  Not  to  je  conterted 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  be:  des  these,  is 
the  way,  never  to  know  contentment. 

ON    NOVELTY. 

One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates nil  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they! 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  life.  He  enters 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinit  ^ly  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them  7  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
uf  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more— -is  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convini  ing  proof  of 
a  luiure  state  ?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  ihc 
unly  world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  iu- 
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stance  of  vanity  tban  that  to  which  man  is  liable,  to  o«  deluded 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happinesM. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pes* 
session,  and  fresh  enjoyments  do  %ot  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up 
half  his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  1  see  persons  sick  of  them* 
selves  any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  ^  y  something  thai  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  1  see  them 
horry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  postures,  and  placing  life  in 
all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of:  ^«  Surely,'*  say  I  to  my- 
self,  ^  Uie  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality/' 


THOMAS  TICKELL.     1686—1740. 


Thomas  Tickxlx,  the  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  bom  in  Bridekirk,  neat 
Ouiisle,  in  Camberland,  in  1686.  At  the  osual  age  he  entered  Oxford  Uni- 
▼ersity,  where  he  deToted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  industry.  He  was 
early  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gained  his  friendshi]),  which  was  never  for 
a  itidnent  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  tlie  atfetnion'of  a  father  for  Tick* 
^  whOi,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  that  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
which  no  filial  afTection  couid  i*xcved.  In  consef]uence  of  this  connoc 
he  nnade  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  though  hie 
papers  cannot  all  now  be  identitied.  Wliile  negotiations  were  on  foot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,'  he  published  his  poem  entitled  <*  The  Pros- 
pect of  Peace.''  Though  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
noble  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul- 
tivate it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  much 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  mad«  secretary  of  state,  ho 
advanced  his  friend  Tickell  to  the  poet  of  under-eeoretary,  a  situation  which 
he  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  la 
mented  by  tlckell.  To  tlie  collected  works  of  his  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  lefl  him  the  charge  of  publishing  them,  he  prefixed  an  <*  Elegy,** 
in  memory  of  their  author,  "  to  whose  beauty  and  patlios,*'  says  Dr.  Drake, 
**  no  language  can  do  justice.*'  It  is  tliis,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato^*  of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
^  Colin  and  Lncy,"  have  much  merit  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
not  with  the  deatli  of  Addi.<K>n.  In  1725  he  was  created  flecretaiy  to  tlie  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  ^  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON  THE   DEATH  OF   ADDI80N.* 

11^  dumb  too  k>ng,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd. 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid, 


1  The  treaty  of  Vtredit  waa  •Urned  in  iTit. 

I  Tkto  wM  »ddnwk»tf  t»  tlw  Earl  of  Wa  wick,  Addlwa*! 
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Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 

And  judge,  ohl  judge  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

What  mourner  eyer  felt  poetic  fires  1 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires  * 

Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 

Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  sours  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps^  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Tlirough  breatliing  stames,  then  unheeded  thinga, 
fhrough  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire; 
rhe  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
fhe  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
^nd  tlie  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed  ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  evei !  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  tliy  sacre<l  shrine; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e*er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  slikme  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  bo  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  tonnent,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Oti  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  haliow'd  mould  below; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  ezceU'd ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
lust  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  \ 
Ke'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  res^ 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  &irer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  th*  unbodied  mfam 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th*  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  flyf 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  ange's 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  foil ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  1 
Or  dost  thuu  warn  poor  mortals  lefl  behind, 
A  task  well-suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  f 
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Oh  1  if  sometinitse  thy  spotless  bnn  descend ; 
To  me,  thy  aid,  tboii  guardian  genins,  lend  I 
When  lage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  ahinns, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  chamUi 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  fiom  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  throogfa  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  b^bre^ 
nil  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  m% 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  &il8  to  rise, 
Or,  roused  by  fiincy,  meets  my  waking  eye». 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th*  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  m/  laight ; 
Jf  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I.  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato*  there ; 
If  pensive  fo  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  ^ere  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  soo)^ 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  coarse  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  fiiend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  I  too  high 
Tbe  price  lor  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLET.    1662—1742 

BiciUBD  BnrTiAT,  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  me  ^ 
elaisical  scholar  England  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Wak»> 
iSeld,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Canibridge^ 
and  became  chaplain  to  Stillinglleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discourses  against  athe- 
ism, which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
£unoai  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Beyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarua*  Most  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley;  but  he  triumphantly 
established  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurioua  Though  professedly  a 
eontroversial  work,  it  eSnbodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
historical  facts,  antiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as,  we  may  sal«;ly 
say,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
Akoioaghly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bent- 
ley  ponesscd.  At  the  end  of  the  **  Dissertation  on  Phalarus,**  Bentley  denies 
Am  genuineness  of  the  **  Fables"  which  bear  JEaap^s  name. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,'  to  enumerate  all  his 
sabseqpjent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
great  learning  and  research  which  they  displayed,  established  his  reputation, 
aot  in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent,  as  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.     In 

1  AdilaoaPs  tnfedr  of  *•  Oato." 
t  ■■•  tiila  ooDtroTeny  spoken  of  on  pa(«  ttt. 

S  B«i4— Or.  Monk's  Ute  of  BenOey.  a  most  tnt«rMtlBff  u  wdl  m  Inrnod  ptaw  of  Mtfnplqrt  ttn 
•  mb  b}  Rjuttey  ColcrMirc,  In  hln  •'T.lvn  of  ntsTfaifniahcKl  Northsrna. 
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one  labor,  howeTer,  he  signsiny  Tailed :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  the  ''l^anu^iM 
Lost"  Assuming  diat,  from  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and,  conseqaenily,  from 
the  necessity  of  his  dictating  his  dioughts  to  otliers,  many  verbel  errors  muil 
have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  nndertook  to  make  ^  emendations"  with- 
out number,  in  tliat  immortal  work.  It  proved  a  most  signal  failure,  and 
showed  that,  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  kine^  lie  Was  destitute  of  tnie 
poetic  taste  and  feeling,  and  oould  not  enter  into  the  lofty  conceptions  and 
sublime  flights  of  the  great  English  hard.  One  of  his  *'  emendations"  will 
luflbe  here.    Tne  sublime  line, 

••No  Uclie,  ML  yather  darkn^ui  vitSikb** 
Beutley  renders, 

tlius  verifying  hfs  f&torite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  writlfen  out  of  Ui 
rr*putation  except  by  himself. 

AAer  a  life  of  great  literary  labor,  and  e^)oying[  some  of  the  highest  bonoit 
in  the  chiuch,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742. 

AVTBORITT   OF   REASON    IN   RELIGION. 

We  profess  otirsfelves  aa  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the 
deists]  themselves  are,  for  the  u$e  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  hy  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
US  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
son, h*ke  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tinsiiish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals  ;  revelation 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  reason,  that  it  evervwhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and,  indfeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, "pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  u^e 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
sliding  into  the  indifferency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  pbces 
at  once ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread  ;  such  things,  though  they 
Se  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibiKty,  w^ 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
ix)mmon  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations of  all  fdith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  tH 
the  principle*  of  civil  life. 

So  far  ar«;  <ve  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  tlie 
iicrnity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  diflTer  with  theiu 
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about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  province.  Fur  the 
deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  theii 
only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 
them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  divine 
power  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  no< 
pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  them  ;  though  itself  cannot  |)ass  on,  iioi 
travel  those  regfions ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
nor  advance  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
A  %vide  difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  ia 
imperior  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLK.     1692—1742. 

Tris  ardent  lover  and  eulo^st  of  field-»port8,  was  bom  in  1692,  and  wa* 
fdoraied  at  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  settled  upon  hta  patri- 
monial estate  in  ^^  arwickshire,  and  orcupted  his  lime  partly  with  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  Hospitable,  convivial, 
and  careless  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  according  to  the  account  of  his  friend  Shenfttone,  the  poet,  **  drank 
himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
l*hus,  most  lamentably,  was  his  misery  comp!eu*d,  and  his  end  accelerated ; 
and  he  died  in  1742,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

SSomerville  is  best  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  **  Chase,"  which  still 
has  considerable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni- 
ous, and  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
of  bis  subject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautiful.  He  has  also  written  an- 
other rural  poem,  called  **  Field*Sports,"  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
hawking ;  "  Hobinol,  or  Rural  Games,"  a  mock  heroic ;  and  many  pieces  ot 
a  miscellaneous  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  show  muck 
good  feeling,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  that  great  aa^  good  o»«d 

BBOINNINO    OF    A    FOX-HUNT. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  Arst  blush  of  day, 
With  thy  far-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bold  compeers.     Then  to  the  copse 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  prickly  fiirze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.    See  1  how  they  range 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  that. 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
£aoh  likely  haunt     Hark  I  on  die  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
Moie  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  mootik 
As  itmggiing  amuct,  at  the  trumpet's  voice. 
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Press  to  their  standard,  hither  alt  repaii^ 
And  hurry  tlirough  tlie  woods;  with  has*y  step 
Rustling;,  and  full  of  hope;  now  driven  on  heaps 
Tliey  push,  tliey  strive ;  while  from  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.     See !  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloined.     So  thrive  the  wicked  here  below, 
rhough  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with  white 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  tlie  sun  declined 
Recall  tlie  shades  of  night,  the  pamper 'd  rogue 
Shall  me  his  fate  reversed  ;  and  at  his  heeis 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swiA  to  seize 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  for  his  blooct 

And  now 
In  vain  each  eartU  he  tries,  tbe  doors  are  barr'd 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
^  He  pants  for  purer  air.     Hark!  what  loud  shouts 

Re-echo  through  the  groves !  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight     ICacli  straggling  boiivH 
Strains  o'er  tlie  lawn  id  reach  the  distant  pack. 
Tis  triumph  all  and  joy.     Now,  my  brave  youtbsi 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed; 
Flourish  tlie  whip,  nor  spare  tlie  galling  spur; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.     Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls;  in  vain  tlie  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  craggy  steep, 
Where  the  ])Oor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care^ 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  pounce  his  prey.     Then  tip  the  opponent  hill. 
By  die  swiA  motion  slung,  we  mount  alofl : 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm. 

LINES   ADDRESSED   TO   ADDISOlf. 

Great  bard !  how  shall  my  wortliless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  witliout  your  sacred  firef 
When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio '  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presum))tuous  Folly  blush  d,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandon  d  crew. 
^is  true,  confederate  wits  their  forces  join; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes, 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise; 
In  vain  your  modesty  tliat  name  conceals, 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals  ^ 
With  lik9  success  bright  Beauty*s  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  from  mortal  eyes ; 

Allndmt  ut  tiM  lalttola,  e  1. 1  q.  wtth  whkh  A4dtMB  ttsfMri  afl  hia 
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Her  giacefiil  port,  and  her  celestial  mien, 

To  her  brave  son  betray  the  Cyprian  queen , 

Odors  divine  per/ume  her  rosy  breast. 

She  glides  along  the  plain  in  nugesty  confess'd. 

Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Yet,  when  you  write.  Truth  charms  with  such  addraat 

Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  such  becoming  gracei 

His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wretch  betrays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys: 

Tou  touch  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill. 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ilL 

Nor  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  praise. 

That  from  your  friendly  liand  he  wears  the  bays; 

His  great  design  all  ages  shall  commend, 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  friend. 

So  the  fair  queen  of  night  the  world  relieves, 

Nor  at  the  sun's  superior  honor  grieves, 

Proud  to  reflect  tlie  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  claim, 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name  j 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  none. 
Ardenna's  groves  sliall  boast  an  Addison. 
Ye  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods, 
That  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  blest  «Aodr% 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  giAs  prepare, 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer; 
Gram  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  increase. 
His  lavish  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn. 
The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise. 
And  over-pay  your  bounty  with  his  pzaisai 


JONATHAN  SWIFT.     1667—1745. 

Of  the  varied  life  of  this  eccentric  divine,  so  numerous  aiid  able  have  been 
•he  details,  that  had  wo  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  length, 
it  would  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  will  therefore  give  but  a  mere 
sketch  of  it,  referring  the  reader  ibr  more  full  biographies  to  the  works  men- 
tioned  below.  > 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  University. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
under  whose  roof^  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuensis  and 
a  companion  imtil  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1698.  Here  he  wrote  his  cele> 
brated  treatise,  entitled  *<The  Battle  of  the  Books,^'  against  Bentley;  and  while 
here  he  ^  took  orders  in  the  church.*'    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 

I  BftwkMvorth,  8h«zidAa,  and  Kiohols  hav*  «]1  pnflztd  a  llfb  of  Swift  to  their  edition  of  hie 
vwkft.  B«t  the  bert  edition  le  that  of  Sir  Walter  SeotI,  with  lift.  19  rote.  »to.  of  whloh  a  »eeond 
iditloa  hae  beea  pablkhed.  Bead  alio,  a  lift  nf  the  nme.  1«  the  Sd  vol.  of  "  Drake's  Eaaays :"  aa- 
•ther  la  "Jebaeoa'a  Unt,"  aad  a  rwy  able  artir^a  la  the  STth  toI.  of  the  Edlalmrgh  Beriefw. 


.»«> 
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I  Tiled  hy  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  Ireland,  and  after  manj  di^ppoiDtmems  h* 

I  obtained  the  living  of  Laracor,'  where,  in  1704,  he  piiblisbecl,  anonynioudy, 

that  remarkable  work,  "  Tlie  Tale  of  a  Tub/'    It  was  designed  ae  a  builesiiae 
;  and  satire  upon  tlie  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episcopalians,  and  Preabyie- 

rians,  and  ibr  keennesif  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  eqaalled.  In 
1713  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  in  DubUo;  but  the 
return  of  the  Whig  party  into  power,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanrv 
ver,  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  For  some  years  after,  hs 
was  employed  almost  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  fail  of  vini> 
Isnce  and  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and  things  of  his  age,  tod 
which  are  now  but  little  read.  In  1734  he  became  almost  an  objact  of  iitit 
try  to  tlie  Irish  liy  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  id 
M.  E  Dm  pier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This  Wood  had  obtained  a  pateM 
for  coining  halfpence  for  the  use  of  Ireland^  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£180,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  •*Drepier's  Letters,''  exposed  the  fraud,  and  tfa* 
niinous  consequences  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  sarcasm, 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  half-pence  witbdrai^ii 
by  the  government  The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tl « 
style  and  humor  of  these  <* Letters:*'— 

wood's  half-pencb. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  undertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  i  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  pf  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  (Wood  1  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood's  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Goliath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head^  end 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  maiC  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 
was  Jive  thousand  shekels  o/vslmb  ;  €md  he  had  greaves  ofWAst 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  tars^et  of  brass  between  his  shoulders,  in 
snutt  he  was,  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God. — Goliath *s  conditions  of  combat  were 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  us, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition :  he  shall 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  sliop. 

I  In  the  cotiitty  or  Weath,  nonb-we«t  of  Dublin.  While  htTf,  he  nppolntind  'Iw  Ma^liii  of  pn|«i 
•very  Wedm>iKlBy  and  Viiday.  Cpon  the  flm  WeUnraday.  nfrrr  the  bell  had  ccaae4  rln«liif  Ibr  MP* 
riMMv  flndtng  that  the  eougreKaUon  ronwiatvid  only  uf  hinwir  Hiid  Ui  slerk.  Soger,  fer  kegm 
••  Dearly  bolOTed  Boger,  the  icrtpiurr  movHh  >ou  And  bm  iu  sundry  pJMee,**  kOb    diid  IkM  V«* 

■»^  arl  Ngvlarly  thrvngh  Che  whole  eervlee. 
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Ic  1726  appeared  the  most  (.•erfect  of  tl«e  larga  compositions  of  SwiA,  and 
^bat  bjr  which  be  will  probably  be  longest  remembered— >^  GulliTer's  Tmrels." 
It  is  a  production  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Its  main  design  is, 
txnder  the  Sorm  ot  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  tlie  institutions  of 
eiviJized  countries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  won* 
dofiil  and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  fiivorite  with  children  as  with 
diose  niisantfaiopic  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
Ikumaa  nature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  another  burlesque 
f»  tlie  social  world,  entitled  *•  Polite  Conversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
preaentaticm  of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons.  A  still  more 
ludiciona  and  ntirical  work  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  *<  Di- 
tections  to  Servants.**  His  most  important  political  tracts  were,  **  The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  •'The  PubUc  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  "A  History  of  the  Four 
lastt  Years  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  Swift  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  a 
ntirical  poem  called  the  "Legion  Club,'*  w^'ch  he  never  finished.  From  that 
time  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  till,  in  1741,  his  friends  found  •  s  passions  so 
violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  so  depravetl, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  sufiering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  19th  of  October,  174d,  when  he  gently  breathed 
his  last 

As  a  wnter,  the  prose  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
possess  of  a  thorough  English  style.  *•  He  knew,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "^  beyond 
almost  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
in  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentirat  ots 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
rigiit,  and  is  very  indifferent  whetlier  you  are  pleased  or  not.  His  sentences 
are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
out any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  often  without  much  regaul  to  com* 
pactness  or  elegance."  The  following  selections  are  given  as  specimens  of 
his  best  styles— 

COUNTRY   HOSPITALITT. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  lea  peiitea 
moralea^  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distin&ruished  hy  the 
name  of  good  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
^beii'  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
ties that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quitt 
takf*n  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  of 
good  breeding  is  w  holly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
v»  easy,  is  employed  m  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  ns,  in  de- 
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barring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  de 
sires  and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  countr}',  as  I  found  to  my  Texa« 
tion  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  ^oon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  thej 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
Kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  bey 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  <  |^ 
posed,  urging  that  1  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mcab 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  islipped  n 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-^)ass 
half  full  of  aqua  mirabilia  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.  1  to(>k  a.« 
much  as  1  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  cff; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomuch  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  ^«  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick* 
erstafli"  says  the  lady,  "  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me ;"  and 
80  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal :  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots,  l^he  next  question  was,  What  would  I  have  for 
supper?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thin^  at  night ;  but  was  at  lost, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing-  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apoiugies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  1 4rned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss.*'  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far  off. 
It  wae  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  proportion     I  desired  at  my  isual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose, 30<{ 
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was  conducted  to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
^hole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
oefore  1  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  9tin^,  as  they  call  it,  for  fear  I  shouM  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  night. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rist  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
lo  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  after  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  veni- 
son pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  Bui  the  gen- 
Ueuian  would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short 
cut  through  his  own  ground,  which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a 
mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

THE   SPIDER   AND   THE    BEE.* 

Upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
mic^bt  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below  : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  cunosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
cerrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
'x>  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects*  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 

1  Thii  !•  taken  from  **The  Battle  of  tlie  Booka,**  and  Uaii  refcninee  to  the  gnal  eontea  tbea 
fOlBf  OR  between  the  advocate*  of  ancient  and  uMtdem  learnlnf .    The  Bee  repreaeut*  the  acrlaata 
ihp  Iplder  the  noderna. 

>  BodntaUH'lB  the  Betaaw,  fttgntte*  lord  of  file*. 
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be  at  iensth  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  aud  meet  Ids  fite. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  an  1,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  h<9  wings, 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  the  cobweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was  very 
near  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  like  a  madman,  an^ 
swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.     At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  **  A  plague  split  you,"  said  he,  **  for  a 
giddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
litter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?" — "  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  **  Til  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con- 
founded pickle  since  I  was  bom." — **  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider, 
**  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — "I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  "or  you'd 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  all,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house."—"  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee, "  the  comparison  will  amount  to  a 
I'ery  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute."    At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
tnd  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry ; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

"  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "  by  the  comparison  wish 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  born  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
univen^al  plunder  upon  nature;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  eaaily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  Is  all  built  with  my  own  ^ands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  person." 

"  1  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  bv  my  win^  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
it  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  iFieaven  aione  for  my  flights  and  nt) 
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music;  and  Providence  would  never  have  best  woi.  on  me  two 
such  gifts,  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit, 
indeed,  all  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
whatever  1  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your 
«kil)  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  that  building  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  method  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  aa 
well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  bein?  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  Mssues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
poison  in  your  breast ;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep* 
ings  exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over*> 
weening  pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  ail  but  flybane  and  a 
cobweb ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax  ?" 

Oae  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  entitled  **  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708;  wherein  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  die 
persons  named,  and  the  great  actions  and  events  of  next  year  particularly  re- 
lated, as  they  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  England 
fzom  being  further  imposed  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makers.  By  Isaac  Bick 
aasTAFF,  Esq.'*  The  chief  objnct  of  this  was  to  hold  up  to  deserved  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  almanac-maker  of  those  times, 
who  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing w^hat  confidence  the  public  placed  in  his  prc^mostications.  The  predio- 
tioa  of  « Isaac  Bickerstaff,'*  relative  to  the  great  astrologer,  is  as  follows:-^ 

partridok's  death  forstold. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  he 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  hi 
night,  of  a  raging  fever ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it. 
and  settle  his  affairs  in  time. 

Thb  was  followed  up  by  "  An  Answer  to  Btckersiafi^"  and  another  pant 
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phlet  called  ^  The  Accomplishinent  of  die  First  of  Mr.  Bicker5tafi~8  VreAit 
tions,  being  an  Account  of  die  L^di  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  AlmaimiMnnkei 
upon  die  29th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,"  both  wntira  b) 
SwiA,  with  his  usual  exquisite  haznor.    The  following  is  the  latter  piece  ^ 

partridge's  death  realized. 

Mt  Lord« — In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
constantly  after  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  of  whom  it  was  forr* 
lold  in  Mr.  Bickerstaflrs  predictions,  published  about  a  month  a^ro, 
that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about  elevon  at  night,  of  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  1  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  j'car  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  nu 
seem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  day.s 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  aAer  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus'  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health: 
and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the  pfternoon,  word  was  brought  ir.e, 
(hat  he  was  past  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
gv  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  partly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
be  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  about  him  said,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint.  After  I 
had  told  hiifi  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cir* 
cumstances,  and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
(  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  Bickerstaff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  aflected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  ci  n- 
fessed,  he  had  oAen  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  bad 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  be.'ieve  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for.  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
good  re'd^cTif  that  Mr.  Bickerstafi  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  aod 
Knew  nci  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  were 
in  a  scni'"  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be 
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convinced  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  ignorance.  He  repli#sd,  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  felJow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned* 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  nr  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  BickerstafTs  predic- 
tion ?  At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said.  Oh  !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  1,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied,  If  it 
were  otherwise,  1  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  prmter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
no  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  1  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  1  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  compodi- 
tions  were  such,  as  I  thougnt,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

Ihad  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  cali 
to  mind :  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  1  shaf 
only  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  him 
self  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being 
almost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  bold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coflee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im* 
mediately,  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
tridge should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch^  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after 
seven :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bicker^taff  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination  :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful* 
611ing  of  M*.  BickerstafTs  second  prediction,  that  tne  Cardinal  de 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the  fourth  of  April,  and  if  tbat  should  ht 
verified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  shoald 
be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  what  a  large  number  of  pertpons  at  the  time  actimlly 
believed  tlie  accomplishment  had  taken  place  in  ail  resi>ects  acconiiiig  to  the 
r^lntic>n.  The  wits  ol'  the  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and  AiUUud, 
■iip)xjrted  Swift,  and  uniformly  affirmed  that  Partridge  had  died  on  tlie  tltf 
and  hour  f)redicted.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  Partridge  himself  were 
beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  folly  to  insert  the 
Ibllowiiig  advertisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  almanao— 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  Rckerstafii  Esq^  rdiI 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  health; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise."  * 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singularly  oomic  consequeiicei 
of  this  pwdiction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yalden,  Mr.  Partridge's  neigh- 
bor,  of  whom,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  affair,  I  will  give  a  short  ac- 
count, succeeding  Swii\,  though  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  Swift  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  poet — nothing  of  the  sublime  or  the  tender;  nothing, 
in  short,  that  reaches  or  affects  the  heart  ^  It  oould  scaioely  be  expected,** 
says  a  critic,  ^  that  an  irreligious  divine,  a  heartless  politician,  and  a  selflsfa 
lover,  could  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry ;  and,  therefore.  Swift  may  be 
oonaidered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet"  This  is  true;  as  he  himself  lays 
in  the  «  Verses  on  his  own  Death :" 


Xtaui  was  fluMNu  In  hla  tttao, 
And  bad  »  kind  of  knnsk  at  rliyma  " 

This  "  knack"  he  had  in  a  rery  eminent  degree-*-tbe  ■*  knack"  of  wxitjag 
aa^y,  natural  rh.ymea— of  using  just  the  very  words  in  verse  that  any  cut 
Would  select  as  the  best  in  pipse.  In  proof  of  which,  take  the  fi>lkyw«df  e^ 
;«ction}— 

BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cellsi 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter  night, 
As  authors  of  the  l^end  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguised  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  fVom  door  to  door  in  ^n  ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win, 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state, 
Treated  at  tliis  ungodly  rate, 
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Haying  through  all  the  village  paas*d, 
To  a  small  oottage  came  at  last  I 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  lionest  ye'mai^ 
Caird  in  the  neighborliood  Philemon : 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invita 
In  liis  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire; 
While  he  from  out  the  cliimsey  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely  from  the  fanest  side 
Cut  out  Inrge  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  tliem  drink, 
Fiird  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  finind 
Twas  still  replenish'd  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 
For  both  were  frightened  to  the  heait, 
And  just  began  to  cry,— What  ar*tl 
Then  softly  turn'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  bine. 
The  gentle  pi^rims,  soon  aware  <mX 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  btit  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  tbeir  houses  shall  be  drown*d ; 
Wliilst  you  shall  see  your  oottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fiiir  and  nA 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  ctimb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widen*d,  and  grew  higfaar  | 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fiuRened  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  a  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  slops  its  course: 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
*11s  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roa»«, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
rite  number  made  die  motion  slower. 
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The  flier.  tho»jgfa  *t  had  leaden  feet, 

Turn'd  rounu  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see  \ ; 

Bui,  slacken'd  hy  some  secret  power, 

Now  iiardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 

Tlie  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 

Had  never  left  each  otlier's  side  : 

The  chimney  to  a  steeph  grown, 

The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 

But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd. 

Became  a  ck)ck,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  iiiill  its  love  to  household  careA, 

By  a  shrill  voice  at  nmnu  declares ; 

Warning  the  c(x>k-maici  nm  to  bum 

That  roa»H Ileal  which  it  raniiot  nirn. 
The  grooning-choir  begnh  to  <;niwl. 

Like  h  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 

There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 

And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  graw. 
The  porringer:*,  diat  in  a  row 

Hung  high,  and  n^adt*  a  glittering  show; 
To  a  less  noble  siihittance  changed,    - 
Were  now  but  lentlii-ru  buckett  rang«4. 

The  ballads,  [lasted  <mi  the  wall, 
or  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosanioiul,  und  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Chiidien  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  kx>k  abundance  belter. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter  f 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.* 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode^ 
€k>mpact  of  umber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep^ 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feau  as  these 
Grown  tn  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  hoe: 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Return'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style: 
Then  said.  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  1  still  would  call  it  mine; 
Vm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  easef 
Make  me  the  /formm.  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  anfl  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  ooitt  fall  down  his  heele; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-eleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue; 
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Bnt,  being  old,  continued  just 
^8  thread-bare,  and  as  fuU  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithea  and  dua: 
He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  read  thd  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Against  distenten  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  dnine; 
Found  his  head  fiU'd  with  many  a  system' 
But  classic  authors,—- he  ne'er  miss'd  'em. 

Thus  having  furbish'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  tlieir  ftrce  oil 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  colberieen ; 
Her  petticoat,  transibrm'd  apace, 
Becamn  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  u'ould  no  longer  down: 
n*was  Miidimt^  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemou  M'a:>  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  oould  l>elieve  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  hinu 

Thus  liappy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  roan  and  wife; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  1 
Sprout)  quoth  the  man;  what^s  this  you  tell  net 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealotis! 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too— 
Nay,— now  1  cannot  stir  my  foot; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  bu|^^e  my  muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were^ffn'd  to  yewt. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remetpbers  he  the  trees  has  seen ;  ^ 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  nighti 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays,  aAer  evening-prayer. 
He  gatliers  all  the  parish  there; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew, 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down , 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
Huw  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1671—1736. 

Thomas  Yaloxx  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1671,  and  iu  1690  wai 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  an  "Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,*"  published  in  1693,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  seToral  other  })oems.  Having  entered  the  zninistry,  he  succeeded  At- 
terbury,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  various  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  tt)  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnsoo 
remarks,  <*  retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances." 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chabnen 
bm  it  has  very  little  men*  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  hanicr, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  « 'Squire  Bwkerstaff  detected ;  or  die 
Astrological  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Physic  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  which  that  psi- 
■on  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 

JOHN   PARTRIDOE*8   DEFENCE. 

[t  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nntions,  it  is 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frenchman,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  BickerstaflT,  Esq.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lymg  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com* 
pass  of  the  ensuing  year;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  Tl^  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  1 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  d.  1706,  being  the  night  this  sham- 
prophet  had  80  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  familji 
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for  my  ^v'ife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  bed.    The  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed, 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window, 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tolled  for  ?    Dr. 
Partridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
this  evening :  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
rascal;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
fonncd  him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a 
stranger.     Sne  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.     Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accomplices  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
stafiT  might  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  ass«2rt  no- 
thing here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  face.     My 
wife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  aikl  I  must  own  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.     In  the  mean 
time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
tridge's ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.     As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  fin«l  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
his  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
room.     **  Pray»  sir,"  says  i,  "  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me  ?"  *•  Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  '*  order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."     "  Sir," 
says  L,  "  my  name  is  Partridge."    "  Oh !  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
like," cries  he ;  "  the  stair-cuse,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
ments hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.     The  doctor  must  needs  aie  rich, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
family -coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company: 
they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal."     With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
uir  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
name  there  ?     "  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers," says  he,  **and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
llenian,  who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed :  and  our 
niscally  porter,  1  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."     "Sir,"  says  I,  *«  pray  be  advised   by  a 
'^riend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  J 
hear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
and  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudffel,  which  som* 
b  >Uy  lias  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  ard  she  kno«> 
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the  busmess  you  come  about,  without  consulting  the  stars,  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detrimeDt  of 
your  person.*'  "Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  "1 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials.**  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickerstaff;  noi 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  time ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things^and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed, 
in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  rufRing  adventures;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  !  *•  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  replies  he,  *'aDd  coirip 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  lefl  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermrn, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"  "Why,  sirrah,"  says  I,  "you  know  me  well 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  ma 
after  this  manner  ?"  •*  Alack-a-day,  sir,"  replies  the  fellow, 
"  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  3'ou  are  dead ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
cofnn,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant;  he  was  afraid  yoa 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."  "  Sirrah,  sirrah,"  sayi 
I,  "  yon  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be."  "Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,**  says  he,  "yoo 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  yoar 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done.**  "  Hist,  hist,**  ssys 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com* 
mg  to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  ii 
look  'for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  cofiin  these  three  hours  ?**  In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  emb&lmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your 
vile  eJegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  8«- 
trology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  villanous 
'squire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
I(er8  to  him;  ho,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, and 
lAonest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
nt remits  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds;  but  he 
IF  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  $n  one  John 
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Partridge  can  smell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — aitnough  he 
Sies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire : — ^bui 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration. 

1  rould  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 

this*  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  **  Mr.  Par- 

criJ^re,  that  coffin  you  was  last  buritd  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa.d 

for."     •*  Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  "  how  do  you  think  people 

can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  '^  next  time  you  die,  you 

may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."    A  third  rogue  tipf 

me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 

abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.     *'  Bless  me !"  says 

9ne,  **  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 

friend  ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."     '*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 

another,  **  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 

consult  on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 

of  all  flesh."    *^  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 

fipace  of  staring  at  me,  **  would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 

manao-maker  was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 

the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved  in 

fortune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other?" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per- 
3on,  has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decuutly,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration.  But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direc- 
tions with  N.  B.  fe#"  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by-  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.    That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  loiij^ 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spndca 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  me. 
and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 
And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  Cng 
yahman  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
rious  friend  came  over  to  assert?   We  have  driven  popery  out  of 
7  7  38* 
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tbe  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreign  climes.  The  arts  only 
main  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  man}'  useful  services  he  ia 
daily  paying  the  public.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  yilla- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers!  Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  ia  borae 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  hia 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.    1688—1744. 


Tuf  B  great  poet,  "■  to  whom,"  says  Warton,  «  English  poesy  and  the  Kngliwh 
language  are  everlastingly  indebted,'*  was  born  in  London,  on  tlie  22d  of  May, 
1688.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  for* 
tune  by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  his  early 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  ooo- 
siderable  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  food, 
became  uncommonly  extensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  znaiit- 
fested  the  greatest  fondness  for  poetry:  as  he  says  of  himself^ 

I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 
This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homen; 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  **  Ode  oq 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  for  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  for  which  he  afterwartls 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  >*  Pa^itorals,"  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  which  consists  in  their  correct  and  musical  versificadon,  with  a 
preliminary  **  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,**  <*  which,**  says  Warton,  «is  b 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastorals  that  folfow  it.*'  At  the  ago 
of  eighteen  he  produced  the  «  Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
girs  <«Pollio.**  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be 
finished  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heioi<x>mic  poem,  <*The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,**  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  prodiK^tion*. 
Uic  highest  ftculty  of  the  poet, — ^the  creative. >   To  this  succeeded  •'The  Feitt- 

1  •'The  poet's  eye,  in  a  ftne  frensy  rolling; 

DoUi  ^nce  Crom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  j 

▲ad,  aa  ImaglnaUon  bodies  forth 

Tbm  forma  of  tiaoga  unkoofrn,  the  poeCfa  pen 

tUrna  then  to  ahapea.  aifd  givoa  to  airy  nothlnr 

▲  kMal  habitation  and  a  name.** 
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pie  of  Fame,**  in  imitation  of  Chaucer's  **  Houae  of  Fame,    **  Windsor  Foresti' 

a  looo-deecriptive  poem,  and  « ICloisa  to  Abelard,"  the  m^st  popular,  iierhaps. 

of  any  of  his  productions.    But  all  these  poems,  togetlier  with  his  ^«tires  and 

Epistles,  addeid  but  reij  little  to  his  fortune.    Accordingly,  at  the  age  oi 

twenty-Ave,  he  issued  proposals  for  the  Translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  by  suhscrip- 

tkm.    The  work  Mras  accomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 

such  as  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations,*  the  great  and  signal  merits  of  the 

translation  received  the  warmest  eulogiums  from  the  literary  world.   In  a  few 

years  afler,  in  coi^uoction  withFenton  and  Broome,  be  translated  the  Odyssey. 

The  fiioie  which  Pope  acquired  by  these  writings  drew  upon  him  the 

attacks  of  the  envious  ;*  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignificant,  but 

troubleeome  from  their  numbers,  continued  lo  annoy  him.    To  retaliate,  he 

published,  in  1728,  «  The  Dunciad,"  a  work  <*  which  fell  among  his  opponentt 

Uke  an  exterminating  thunderbolt*'    But  while  it  has  displayed  the  tempera 

mem  of  the  author  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  the  memory 

of  many  worthless  scribblers,  who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion 

In  1733  he  published  his  celebmted  didactic  poem,  the  **  Essay  on  Man."  Na 

sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  thr 

ground  that  it  was  full  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.    From  this  charge 

it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburtoo,  and  has  since  been  most 

triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  Mr.  Rosooe.'    After 

the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  oocask>nal 

pieces,  and  planned  many  admirable  works:  among  the  latter  ^ns  **  A  His* 

tory  of  the  Rise  and  Procpress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  li>ed  to  entei 

upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  affection,  to  which  lie  had  long  been  subject, 

terminated,  in  1744,  in  a  dropsy  of  tlie  chest,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 

May  of  that  yoar.^ 

•  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  preke,  <*  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  classifica* 
tion  of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  original  prodtictions  consists  of  ethic 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  fashionable  vice  or  folly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  If^  liowever, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attairuncnt.  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  had  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser.  Shaks 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualities,  enter  into  compel 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hesi 
tates  in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 


1  B«  ^Mx«d  tiw  tarn  of  ftT«  than  wad  thrM  haadnd  sod  twuij  poasda. 

S  «*Wmlhii  acMl,  sadMigw  Is  ovtagwnu;  but  who  U  sU«  to  itead  bofers  MxrrV'-Plrvvtrhat 

SZTtL 

s  8eo  Booeoo'o  oditloa  of  Popo,  10  toU.  Loadoa.  om  of  tho  ohotooii  ooatrllraftioBf  to  Sai^h  litonk 
tnn  «f  tho  prwoBt  ooatnry.  Read,  aliOb  that  ologmafc  aad  IntofOitiag  plooo  of  eritioSfm,  WartOB'o 
**  Eonj  on  tho  G«aliit  and  Writings  of  Fopo,"  a  work  of  vhioh  it  has  boon  jviUy  said  that,  "  hov- 
ovor  oOoa  ptnrH,  it  aOoids  fkosh  doUghtt  and  asajr  bo  ooasidorod  as  ono  of  tho  books  host  adaptod 
to  oxoHo  alofo  «f  Utoiataio." 

4  la  potaoa,  Fopo  was  short  aad  dofenBod,  of  groai  woakaoos  aod  ddioaqr  of  body,  and  had 
thioo^  life*  owAfod  from  ill  health.  Wartoa  remarks,  that  "his  bodQjr  make  was  of  aso  to  him  as 
a  writer,"  iiootiaf  tho  fcUowia<  passage  from  Lord  Baeoa's  Essajs:  "It  is  good  to  eonsldor  do- 
fbrmil/  ao(  as  a  siga,  whioh  is  more  deoeiTablo ;  bat  as  a  eaoso,  whieh  seldom  fldloth  of  the  offoet. 
WhosooTtr  hath  any  thiag  fljtod  ia  bis  person  that  doth  iadnoe  oontompt^  hath  also  a  peipotoal  spar 
in  himaalf  to  leoeue  aad  deliver  himself  from  soorn." 

*  BMd  as  admirable  "  Kt*'"***^  of  the  Puotioal  Charaotor  and  Writings  of  Fvpe."  prefixed  to  tli| 
TofaMM  of  Rooeoo's  editioa. 
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WaTton,  in  th<5  dedicatkm  of  his  elegant  'Essay  en  the  Writings  and  Ge> 
nhis  of  Pope,"  after  making  fbax  classes  of  the  various  English  poets,  rnnarKs: 
**  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  is 
intended  to  determine ;"  and  be  closes  liis  second  volume,  thus :  <*  Wheie,  ihoa 
according  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  shall  ws 
fustly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admired  Pope*  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  sumr 
rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applsiKl 
the  *Eloisa,*  and  the  *Rape  of  the  Lock;^  but,  considering  the  co^Tectne^^ 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  weight  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place  next  to  Milton, 
nnd  just  above  Dryden.'  The  preference  here  given  to  Pope,  above  otner 
modem  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excelleocief 
of  his  works  in  general,  and  taken  altogether;  for  there  are  parts  and  passagH 
m  other  modem  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Thomson,  for  instance,  equal  to 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  nothing  in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  ths 
Bard'  of  Gray.'t 

MBSSIAR. 
Jt  Sacred  Edogttt,  m  inatation  of  VirgSte  PoUrn.* 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma!*  begin  the  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus*  and  the  Aonian  maids,* 
Delight  no  more— O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  Are  1 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  I 
From  Jesse's  root^  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!*  from  high  tlie  'lewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick*  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail; 
Returning  Justice^  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

1  H«  nMau  B«xt  to  that  flnl  elan,  vhioh  ineladM  Sp«iiMr,  ShakipMia^  aad  Xiltoa,  aaaiaf  thw 
Ib  a  ehroaolosieal  order,  aad  not  la  the  order  of  their  merlta. 
s  And  what  hae  he  wrtttea  equal  to  the  '*  £10(7,"  or  *^  "  Ftogrea  «f  Foeqr,**  of  Gray  t 
s  FoUio  waea  Renian  eeaator  la  the  tiiae  of  AafQfltBe,aBd  eelebrmted  not  oaljafaseaeT«l,ValM 
a  patioa  of  letten  aad  the  ftae  arte.   Yirgil  addroMod  to  him  hit  ftmrth  Edofoe  at  a  time  (E  C  V) 
whoa  Aognitue  and  Aatoay  had  ratlHed  a  leafne  of  peace,  aad  thu,  m  it  wae  thoacbt,  eetaUitM 
the  traaqalllit/  of  the  empire,  ae  is  the  limee  of  the  *'  (olden  •««/*    In  thia  Edogne  Virga  it  mm 
eloqneat  la  the  pralae  of  peace,  aad  la  eome  of  hie  iignrei  and  ezpreeaione  ia  thought  to  hat*  isi- 
tated  the  propheoiea  of  Isaiah,  which,  probabl/,  he  had  read  In  the  Oreek  Septuacint  Bat  bevetvr 
thia  maj  be  as  regards  Virgil,  Roeeoe  well  remarks  of  this  prodnetloa  of  Pope,  that  «*  the  ides  of 
nnitiaf  the  saered  propheciea  and  grand  imageiy  of  Isaiah,  with  the  mysterioos  Tlatons  aad  poay 
of  nvmbers  displayed  in  the  Pollio,  therebj  eomblnlng  both  saered  aad  heathen  mjthologr  is  pr*- 
diotiag  the  coming  of  the  Mxssiab,  is  one  of  the  h^piest  snbjeots  for  predneiag  emottoos  of  i^i* 
Bsitj  that  erer  oeenrred  to  the  mind  of  a  poet." 
4  Jernaalem.      *  A  monatain  ia  Theasaly,  saered  to  the  Moses.       •  Aoalaa  maids—ths  M«m«- 
7Isa.xi.  1.  •Isa.zlr.  8.  •Isa.xaT.4.  ioisa.iz.7. 
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Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bora ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring :  . 
See  lofty  Lebanon*  his  head  a4vance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmers  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skit  si 
Hark !  a  glad  Toice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way!'  A  God,  a  God  appeaul 
A  God,  a  God!  the  vocal  hills  reply; 
The  rocka  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  i 
Sink  dovrn,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleys,  risei 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  *  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I 
He  from  thick  fihns  shall  purge  the  visual  my, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  patiis  oif  sound  sliall  clear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th*  unfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  foregOi 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  lace  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  heirs  grim  tyrant  feel  th*  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd^  tends  his  fleecy  care^ 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  O'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised'  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation'  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
The  brazen  tniinpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scjrthes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son^ 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  jrield, 
And  the  same  hind  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts'  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  tlie  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 


^In.mT.S.  siM.xl.S,4.  •Iia.zlii.lBssxzT.ft.flL  4In.xLll. 
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Wute  aandy  Talle]ra,>  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  lealleM  shrubs  the  flowering  pahn  sncceed, 

And' odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambe>  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  Terdant  iBe» 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpento*  lick  the  pilgrim's  ftet 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  surrey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  pity. 

Rise,  crownM  with  light,  imperial  Salem,^  rise, 

Exalt  tliy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race*  thy  spacious  courts  adorn; 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  lor  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations*  at  *Jb}  |,ates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  king^  ' 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean^  springs! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rising  Sun*  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Reveard,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  1 

The  seas*  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns! 

Of  the  ''Cssay  on  Criticism,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  **if  he  had  wriUBii 
Duching  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first 
poets ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignity 
eompositiou— selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept 
•pleiuioi  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression."** 


#RIDB.        . 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the- mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Namre  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride ! 


I  Zm.  xli.  19;  It.  U.  sIm.zI.6-«.  tln.IxT.aBw  4Iia.lx.l.  ftla.lx.«. 
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W  «'rbr  ft  parwm  obTj  tirraty  7«sn  <fl4  to  luiTt  prodac«d  nieh  sn  Em^,  to  i«pl«to  wHk  a  ksav- 
Mg«  of  lift  sad  BSntien,  raeb  Movnto  obMrrftttoBt  on  men  and  booka.  ineh  Tarlci/  of  litertMrt. 
M«h  itMiif  frxid  ■••■•.  sad  nftnad  tsfU  aad  judgmaat.  Iiat  baan  tha  aaldaat  af  fraqnant  aad  of  i«<k 
«d»ifaftia^*'~ira 
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For  as  id  bodies,  thiif  in  Mmls,  we  find 
What  virants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind . 
Pride,  where  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  driTes  tliat  cloud  away 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  bui,  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend— «nd  every  (be.  * 

A  little  learning  is  a  ilangerous  thing  1 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
Ami  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts, 
While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
Sliort  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ; 
Th*  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clocds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
#Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

ISI. 


SOUND  AN   BCHO  TO  THB  8EN8B* 

ms  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  ofience, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swill  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  th*  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.* 

MmfrnkOHUekm,  M4. 

fiTANBSCENCE   OF   POETIC   TAME. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  tlie  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 

1  TImm  Um«  art  vmallj  eltcd  m  ftvm  •xamplM  of  adftpting  th«  taauA  t»  the  mum,  iMt  Dr.  Johif 
•»«.  in  lk«  alMtf -Maond  Bombw  of  the  BambUr,  bM  domonitnted  that  Pbp«  bn  hen  rifBallj 
^^^  **  Tho  v«TM  Intnidad  to  loprooeat  tlio  whlaiior  of  Uio  Tonial  broow  mval  nrtly  be  eonfciood 
^  neeb  to  esoel  In  aeflneee  or  vehibnUyi  ssd  tbe  *miioo(h  ftrean'  nme  with  s  peipetnml  elMh 
•r  juttef  eoMenaati.  Tbe  nolee  m4  tarbwlenoe  of  the  'iorrtttl,'  fi  Indeed  dleUneU^  imaged ;  for 
»  n^tm  Teiy  little  eklll  to  make  oar  laagvace  roogfa.  Bnfe  in  «he  lines  wbieh  mention  the  effort  of 
^JM.*  thoie  li  no  pnrtienlnr  bearineee  or  deli^.  Tbe  'ewiftneei  of  CSmilU'  la  nkher  oontmited 
^  •saapllfled.  Why  the  reree  ehoald  te  lengthened  to  espieoa  ipeed  will  not  eaeily  te  diaeorered. 
Bui  the  Alexandrine,  by  iti  pante  in  Che  midet.  ii  a  tardj  and  stately  meaanre:  and  the  word  'na- 
widlag,'  one  ef  the  wMt  dnggiah  and  dow  wbieh  onr  langnage  aflbrda,  eaanet  mneh  aeoelerate  Ite 
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No  Um^er  now  that  golden  age  appears, 

Wlien  Patriarch-wits  survited  a  thousand  years : 

Now  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 

And  bare  tlireescore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 

Our  sons  tlieir  fathers'  failing  language  see, 

And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 

So  when  tlie  faithful  i)encil  has  designed 

Sotne  bright  i^e&  of  the  master's  mind, 

Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 

And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  band; 

When  the  ripr  colors  soften  and  unite, 

And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 

When  mellowing  years  their  fiill  perfection  give, 

And  each  bold  fii^re  just  begins  to  live ; 

The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 

And  ail  the  bright  creation  fades  away !  * 

us. 


The  <*  Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  Tindicatioii  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to  prove,  Ibat,  of  all  pot- 
■ible  systems,  fnfinite  Wimiom  has  formed  the  best :  that  in  such  a  Kystem, 
coherence,  union,  subordination,  ore  necessary :  that  it  is  not  strange  that  w( 
should  not  be  able  to  tJit«cover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance;  be- 
cause, in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  iofi 
nitely,  can  see  nothing  fully. 


mi 


TUB   8CAJB   OF   BBINO.* 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends,  ^^^  _fc- j^ 

The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends :  ,       '    fiffii^^ 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race, 
From  tlie  tireen  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  eztrema^ 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam: 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  Kfe  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  tliat  wliich  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  1 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew? 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Conipnretl,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
Twixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  lor  ever  near  1 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  bow  lUlied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  (h>m  Thought  divide  1 
And  Mi(Ulle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  nevOT  pass  th'  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  oould  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee? 


t  oSeihtBc  wu  ever  w  luippUy  exproMd  on  tlis  art  of  palnttBf.**— ITi 

*  **TbeK  Uoes  are  ■diiiU<ialc  pstternt  of  torcfUe  diction.    *To  live  aloof  Iht  Una.*  h  mp^Bf  MM 

Md  beMltfbL   U  Fape  mMt  yMd  to  otter  poeU  In  point  of  tetlllty  of  tSaey,  yvt  la  poMcT  !■• 

priMy,  v«um:i*om.  and  elegftnee  of  diction,  te  enn  fl»M  to  none.**—  I 
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The  powers  of  all,  subdued  by  thee  ak  iie, 
U  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  1 


OMKIPRESSNCB   OF   THK   DEITY.* 

r 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Wbose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the%)ul ; 

That,  changed  through  aU,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame, 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  tlie  stars,  and  blossoms  in  tlie  trees; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  tlirough  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  imspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 

As  full  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 

To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills.  Ho  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

ADDRESS  TO   BOLINOBROKB.' 

Com4  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  come  along ; 
0  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song ! 
And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends. 
To  Man's  low  passions,  or  tlieir  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  varibus  nature  wise. 
To  fiiU  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 
Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
0!  while,  along  the  stream  of  time,  thy  xmmit/ 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  flune,     /        /  j 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail,r — /-t  i       .     /    cit 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  ththers  were  thy  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
^wThou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend? 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right? 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  self  love  and  social  are  the  same ; 
1^(  ViBTVK  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  oar  knowledge  is,  oumxlvxs  to  urow  ' 

Af^y  «M  JraM,  It.  373^ 


"'^  >««4i^  tUs  •nltod  dMoription  of  Um  omniprMMiM  of  th*  Pallj.  I  ft«l  mjMlf  almo«l 

1|^  te  ttCMi  aa  aiMrtlM  ia  Um  b«|;iaaiiic  of  Uiis  work,  that  Umm  If  Bochlag  traaMaadantij 

■•wMlaFDpa^  Thwall]iaahaT«alltlMaa«is7aBdhanaoajthaloaabagiT«aterb7iQ«."~lfW- 

*^lBtUi  eoaein^iag  addrMt  of  onr  antbor  to  Lard  BoUasln«lM,«Bais  sfcakaiwhtohttadmira 
^^  ^  vsmih  of  hit  frlOBdahipb  or  tiM  wannUt  of  hia  ftalaa."—IF>Hrtn. 

3V 
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But  it  lb  in  Uie  «  Rape  of  the  Lock"  >  that  Pope  principallj  appnoi  ts  « 
P01T.  aO  wlijch  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  Ui  oUm 
works  taken  together.  "  Its  wit  and  humor/*  says  Dr.  Drake,  •  are  of  tlia 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  sportire  and  eiegsm,  tad 
eonoeived  with  a  propriety  and  foice  oi  imagination  whicB^astooisb  tad  fri 
cinaie  eTery  reader."' 

THB  TOILBT.' 

And  now,  anveird,  the  Toilet  stands  display'd. 

Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 

First,  robed  in  white,  the  Nymph  intent  adoreS) 

With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
f    '       A  lieavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears^ 
V'      ' '  *  -  To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 

Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
-    ^  Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 

Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 

The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 

And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 

This  casket  India's  glowing  geais  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  jronder  box : 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 

Trensform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 

Here  files  of  pins^  extend  their  sliining  rows, 

Pufis,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 
//  Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms  j 

I     '     '\       The  fiiir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
/  *  Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 

^  And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  fhce; 

V^  Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  (farling  care, 

These  set  the  head,  and  those  divjitie  the  hair ; 

Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 

And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not^er  own. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BELINDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  ptirpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

1  Tlw  •n)i|)«t  of  tlili  poem  WM  s  quarrel,  oeoMloiMd  by  a  mtle  pieee  of  galluitnr  «r  Urt  Mi% 
wtaOi  In  s  party  of  plearan^  tound  mean*  to  cut  off  a  IkTortte  lock  of  ICn.  ArabeDa  »!*■•«*•  ** 
»On  wn  tllirlit  a  ftondatlon  baa  be  ralaed  tbla  beautifbl  •apontraetare;  Ilka  a  Mry  palaoKiat'^ 
««'rU"->irflf«M. 

t  "  I  hope  a  win  not  be  tboocM  an  exacferated  pancffyrie  to  My  tbat  tba  Rape  or  tbe  Lock  btt^ 
aaat  aATiiw  extant;  tbat  tt  contalna  tbe  tmeet  and  Itvelfeat  ptctnnt  oroMtfern  lUbj  and  thai  the  m^ 
tn.1  Is  of  a  more  desant  natnrab  aa  well  aa  more  artftiUy  oonduetcd,  than  tbat  of  any  other  btf* 
•roiuk:  poem.  If  tome  of  tbe  moot  oandld  amonsthe  French  crttks  b^n  toaeknowMgathittkc! 
Mve  pradoecd  iiutnlng  In  point  of  avsLntrrr  and  ma^mtv  equal  to  tbe  Paradlw  Lo<  «c  aMT>k* 
venture  to  *mmi,  that  In  point  of  naucACT,  ai.a«*scB,  and  flo«-lttroed  aAiu.BaT,«o  vUektM 
imvt  NO  mtirh  valued  tbemaelve%  they  httve  produced  nothlns  equal  to  tbe  Sape  of  the  U^  ' 

I  ••  ttie  deaerlptiDn  of  tbe  VoUet  to  judlctoualy  f  iven  in  •urn  wafntncrnt  tan^  aa  dlfaUy  U»  oCiM 
In  It.    Belinda  drreeins  If  palutad  to  a*  iKtinpou*  •  roannvr  «•  AcbUb*  -  ^ 


i 
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Fair  Nymphs  and  well-drest  Youths  around  her  sfaoiMi 

But  every  eye  was  fix'd  op  her  alone. 

Oil  her  irhite  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Je'ws  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unflx'd  as  those. 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
-    And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
^  Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
^  ^  ^  Might  hide  her  fiiults,  if  Belles  had  foults  to  hide; 
,  ^If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
^     Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 
Tills  Nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

Nourished  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  behmd 
^  In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 

With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  tus  slaves  detains. 

And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 

With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 

Slight  lines  c^hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 

Fair  tresses  man*s  imperial  race  ensnare, 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 


^ 


/, 


THS    BABON   OFFBRfl   SACRiriCE   FOR  SUCCBM. 


The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  me<litates  tlie  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phcebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
I%pitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  aclored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
^  There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  ^e  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fiio. 
Then  prostrate  &lls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer,       ) 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air.  / 


TBE   STLPHS — THEIR  FUNCTIONS   AND  EMPLOY  MBNTV. 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  iin  filmy  d«w. 
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Dipp'd  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  tmnsient  colors  flings, 
Colors  that  change  whene'er  *he]r  wave  dieir  wingi 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 

Te  Sylphs  and  ^phids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear! 
Te  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign^ 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  airial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day; 
•  Some  guide  the  ooiuse  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky: 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  ni^i^ 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o  er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  raiiL 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  tlieir  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  iroprison'd  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fVesh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers  j 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.' 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair 
That  e>r  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  preyers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock'  must  falL 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits  I  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillaiite,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  tlie  watch  be  thine; 


1  "TIm  wmiag importMo»  gJTW  to  •y»fy  pitof  ftaul^drtsi^tacliof  which  fa  wittrf  to** 
oar*  and  protactiea  of  a  difforoal  ojlph,  with  all  th«  Mlomnitjr  of  a  gaaaral  appolattaf  tho  mnaX 
potta  ia  hla  armj,  roadon  this  wholo  paoMfO  adnlrabla,  oa  aeeotuU  of  iti  pnllfwow^  poliaaa^. 
■ad  yoofaj."—  Wmrtom.  t  Bar  1  V^^^f . 
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Do  thoa,  Crispiasa,  tend  Uer  fiivorite  Look ; 
Ariel  hiniMlf  shall  be  the  gtvtfd  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  cboeen  ^Iphs,  of  apecial  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  tlmt  soveofold  fence  to  iail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  rib»  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  ef  i«s  eharge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fiur  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  fins, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials^  or  tmnsflx'd  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  waalies  Ue, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clugg'd  he  beats  his  silken  winga  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  8iy|iftics  with  eantractiDg  power 
Shrink  his  tbiu  essence  Dke  a  riveil'd  Howeati 
Or,  as  Ixion  dx'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  iroths  below l' 

He  spoke;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  deaoend: 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend; 
Sorae  Ihrid  the  xnaaty  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  bang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear: 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wai^ 
Anzionsi  and  trembling  lor  the  birth  of  Fate. 


THX  DYINO  OHRSBTIAll   TO  HIS  lOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  fiume  1 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flyings— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 
Cease,  fbnd  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark  1  they  whisper ;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  ^s  absorbs  me  quite? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight  1 
Prowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  t 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  f 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount  1  I  fly! 
Oh  Grave!  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Oh  Death!  where  Is  thy  Sting? 


"OwpMiaOl  rlsw  to  Ch«  dsllM^  of  his  mUtc.  when  he  trnploji.  with  the  vtoMMfc  Judgmeal 
***  *h(Uflt,  ^  1^  impl«iR«Bta  ftad  ftunitar*  of  th»  toU«t  sa  instnuiMiita  of  poaiihiaemt  to  thoM 
2^  *^  iimi  bt  oswlsw  9t  thair  ohsiy ;— of  pnntohiiwnfe  fwoh  m§  sylphs  sloiw  eoold  oadsifOw"— 
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It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  works  of  Pope  axe  so  few,  fat  what  hr 
has  left  us  are  remarkable  ibr  great  parity  and  oanectnesa  of  style,  deameai 
of  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Lei- 
ters,  which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary  writing;  a  PrefiK^ 
to  the  Iliad;  a  Postscript  to  the  Odyssey;  a  Prefiice  to  Shakspeare;  and  Pm> 
to  his  PiBstorals  and  collected  works. 


LBTTBR  TO  ffTBELB,  UPON  XABLY   DSATH* 

Tou  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  id 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  views,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  U 
true,  that 

Toe  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter  d  and  decayed, 

Lou  in  new  light  through  ch'jiks  that  time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing,  no  less  than  old  age,  to  th# 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  in 
ward  structure  more  plainly.  S'.ckne8s  is  a  sort  of  early  dd  age' 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  wi& 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philose 
phers  and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  tbor 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  for 
tifying  ourselves  witbin,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upof 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  buniiP 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  *tis  like  a  strefto* 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  an<^ 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it  at  th^ 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with 
me ;  it  has  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  danc^er,  and  ^ven  m' 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attractions 
of  ttie  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasaresi 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  eve^  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
ynun  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  mad: 
answer,  •*  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
I  rehect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  roan  !«• 
^ith  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
jiommg  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the 
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flow^crs  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  es  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  wilt  laugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
as  fast  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  memiry  of  man  (as  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  euesx  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  **  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  la 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  mcn« 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile 
his  soul.*' 

July  It,  ins. 

8BAX8PBARB. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original,  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
sirainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
hun.  The  ])oetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
nc:  HO  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  an  I  it  is 
net  20  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

Hib  ckaraeterg  are  so  much  Nature*  herself,  that  It  is  a  sort  of 
ijnjury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  T^ose 
Of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  tliey 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec* 
tion  of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  haw 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

The  power  over  our  pasiiom  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  eflect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  tne  proper 
places :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 

1  Sm  Mn.  Mmrtfif  lng<Bntoiia  Bawy  on  ttHkflpawe.  and  htr  eooAitattont  of  Toltain'a 
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reflection,  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be  8urpn8e<i  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  tiiese,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command !  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridieuloui  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  (bibles ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  nf- 
flection  and  reasoning,  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  9eniimenft 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  up<  n 
every  subject;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  betweeo 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motire 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  educatici 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usuaUy  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  6o)7i,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

HOVSR   AND  VIROIL   C0]IPARK1>. 

On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  charaetei 
of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
more  lively  and  strongly  marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  voi 
transporting^  his  sentime/its  more  warm  and  snblime,  his  imagcf 
and  descriptions  more  Ml  and  animated^  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledcfe  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguished  excellence ,  of  each  :  it  is  in  that  w<^ 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention^  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
K  '%rger  shavv.  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both 
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Iban  perhaps  any  man  besidea,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in 
eomparison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  mater  genius ; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  tne  man ;  in  the 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  u?  with  a  com- 
manding impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty: 
Flomer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificence :  Homer,  hke  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches 
with  a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
tliinks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  like  iGneas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranouillity. 
And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems  hke  his 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  light- 
nings, and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.     1699—1746. 

RoBXBT  BiiAim,  the  author  of  "The  Grave  "  was  bom  in  1699.  But  few 
particalars  are  known  respecting  his  life.  AAer  receiving  a  liberal  aducik 
tion,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  further  improvement,  and  in  1731  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fever,  in  1746, 
in  the  Ibrty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

*•  The  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verso  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of. the  *  Grave.'  It  is  a  popular  poem, 
DOC  merely  because  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
&9ej  natural,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eye  of  fastidious  criiictsm,  Biair  may  be 
a  homely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
fioro  either  dryness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  ex* 
pression  of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty."  ^ 

THB   GRAVE. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shades 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ;— the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet-^Thy  succors  I  iniptora^ 
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CtBina.  King !  whose  potent  arm  sustains 
The  keys  of  bell  and  deatli. — The  Grare— dread  thing! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named.     Nature,  appaird, 
Shakes  otf  her  wonted  firmness.— Ah !  how  dark 
Thy  tong-extended  realms,  and  nieful  wastes! 
Where  nau)<bt  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  ni^t, 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 

DBATH-DIVIDED   FRIENDSHIPS. 

Invidious  Grave  1  how  dost  thou  rend  in  tnndflr 
Whom  love  has  knit,mnd  sympathy  made  ooel 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature^s  band. 
Friendship  I  .mysterious  cement  of  the  soull 
Sweetener  of  Ufe  I  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  mucli.    Thou  hast  deserved  fiom  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Of\  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love^ 
\jid  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  ind  I 
(n  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedlest  oo 
Elid  from  tlie  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-cover'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shrill-tongned  thniA 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  die  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  soflen'd  every  note; 
The  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress!    Oh!  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  *twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  I 

»SATH,  TBS  GOOD  MAN's  PATH  TO  STRRNAL  JOT 

Thrice  welcome  Death  1 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  saf^ 
On  the  long-wish*d-for  shore.    Prodigious  chango! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!  ' Death,  disarmed, 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.    Sore  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace'    How  calm  his  exit  1 
Night-dews  fkll  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-out  Mrinds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  him !  in  the  evening  tide  of  lift, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
Bf  unperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Tec,  like  the  snn,  reems  larger  at  his  setdngt 
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High  in  his  fiiitL  and  hopes,  look  ho  kt  he  raaches 

Alter  the  prize  in  view  1  and,  like  a  Inrd 

That's  hampered,  M niggled  hard  to  get  away  1 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 

Of  the  fast-oomuig  harvest     Then,  nU,  then. 

Each  earth-lwm  joy  grows  vile,  or  ilisappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  naught !     Oh,  how  he  longi 

To  have  hb  passport  sign*d,  and  be  dismiss  d  1 

'TIS  done— -and  now  he's  happy!    The  glad  soul 

Has  DOt  a  wish  uncrowned.     E'en  the  lug  flesh 

Retfts,  ton,  in  liope  of  meeting;  once  again 

Its  better  hali^  never  lo  sunder  inore. 

N<w  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  eaith, 

Whether  on  Land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long<committed  dust 

Inviolate ;  and  fiuthfuUy  ahaJl  these 

Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  ieast  atom 

Embezzled  or  niisiaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  furnished; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  profiuie 

Ask  not  how  this  can  be  ?    Sure  the  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  dowii| 

Can  reassemble  the  loose  scatter'd  parts, 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hadi  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 

Through  lengUi  of  days;  and  what  he  can,  he  will; 

His  fiiithfutness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattemive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form  tmknown 

To  its  first  state.    Nor  shall  the  oonsckras  soul 

Mistake  its  parmer,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

Singling  its  other  hal^  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  th'  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  abeeiii 

With  haste  runs  over  every  difierent  room, 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thriooihappy  meetin^l 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night;  ^ 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone! 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  doKet  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  dapt  his  well-fledged  wingSi  and  bears  awi  y 
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JAMES  THOMSON.     1700^1748. 

Jakm  Thomio3i,  the  author  of  (*The  SeaaonSi"  was  the  eon  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1700.  AAer  completing  bis  andeniio 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  \x\Hm  the  study  of  divi 
nity;  but  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Psalms  having  been  given,  by  the  pro* 
fossor  of  diviuityt  to  the  class,  Thomson's  exercise  was  in  so  poetical  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  ail  who  heard  it  This  incident  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  divinity  for  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  he  wem  to  Londoo, 
poor  and  friendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  •«  Winter*"  in 
his  pocket  It  was  wiUi  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  for  it,  ami  the  price 
^iven  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  1726,  and  after  a  period  of  neglect,' 
ivas  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  speedily  Icdlowed. 
His  »  Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  » Spring"  in  1728,  and  "Autumn''  in  173C. 

A  Her  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  contineut  with  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  hia  return  employed  himself  in  iIm 
composition  of  liis  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  **  Liberty/'  Thes^  are 
by  no  means  ef[ual  to  hie  ether  performances,  and  are  now  but  little  read.  Id 
May,  1748,  he  finished  his  **  Castle  of  Indolence,"  iipon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  Tliis  is  the  noblest  eSbn  of  his  genius.  "  To  it,"  nfi 
CampljeU,  **  he  brought  not  only  the  full  natture,  but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poei. 
Tlie  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  originally  from  Tasso;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faerie  Queene."  In- 
deed, of  all  the  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  beautiful,  bodi 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  survive  iti 
publication.  A  violent  cold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  and 
carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  pocti 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  language  have  been  more 
popular  than  tlie  "■  Seasons."  "  It  is  almost  stale  to  remark,"  observes  Csnip' 
bell,  **th6  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  feb;  the  tru^and  genial  intereii 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  the  life  of  the  year;  the  harmony  d*  succes- 
sion which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  transi> 
tion  from  native  to  foreign  scenery ;  and  the  sool  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  wbidi  acoompanies  his  prospects  of  the  creation.  It  is  bnt  equal 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  *  Seasons,'  we  meet 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression.  > 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  first  order; 
though  « he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poru  and 
with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  miimtis" 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  cImsm^, 
is,  that  he  looks  also  with  a  heart  tiiat  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  Una  beta 
well  said,  **  his  sympathies  are  universal."     His  touching  alluskms  to  the  cocr 

1  *•  Wliea  TtaooiMD  pnbUtbed  bit**  Winter,"  a  lay  a  Ions  time  Beslecfed,ttn  Mr.^ptnw  mmle  ho- 
BorabtemenUonofttlofaU  "OdyHay,**  which,  beooiiil]iffap^ii]arbook,aMdethapoeaiiiBlvtr«Ur 
known.**—  Waftm. 

S  ••Thonuon  was  blened  wiUt  a  atrong  and  eoploos  fluney  i  h«  hath  eartdiad  poetry  wHh  •  vaflK) 
of  new  and  original  Imagea,  which  he  painted  flrom  nature  Iteel^  and  from  hie  own  BCtoal  oincrtn 
Qons:  hla  deaerlpUona  have  Uicrefbre  a  diatlnctneaa  and  truth  which  are  utterly  wanUnf  t»  IhMff 
of  poeCa  who  hare  only  copied  tnm  each  other,  and  have  never  looked  ahrond  oo  the  9^/DdfM  t%ni 
i'«  r^,  1  «l.  * 
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Jiikms  of  the  pocr  and  sofiering;  to  the  bapleae  state  of  biid  and  bewt  Id 
wioter ;  the  description  of  the  peaaant  perishing  in  the  suow ;  the  Siberian 
exile,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims,  all  are  marked  with  that  humanity  and  true  feel 
ing  which  ahow  that  the  poet's  virmes  « formed  the  magic  of  his  song.** 
The  grnuine  impulse  under  which  he  wzote,  he  hae  expressed  in  one  nobU 
stanza  in  the  <*  Castle  of  Indolence  :"— 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Namre*s  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  sliows  her  brightening  ftce ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  chililren  leave; 
Of  &ncy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave. 

TH«    LOVES  OF   THB    BIBD8. 

Wlif>n  firfft  the  soul  of  love  is  sem  abroad, 
Warm  dizongb  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmunioiis  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  tlionght  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  long-ibrgotten  strain, 
At  fiiet  feint-warbled.     But  no  sooner  grows 
The  sof^  Infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 
In  music  uncon fined.     Up-springs  the  lark. 
Shrill- voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  fVom  their  haunta 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o*er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thnish 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind'<»>ntending  throng 
Superior  heard,  nm  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  m  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
Tae  black -bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
T'ovmI  out  profusely,  silent     Joined  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  bieflthiiff 
A  melancholy  murmur  tlirough  the  whole. 

Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
Tliat  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  g1oss>  kind 

40 
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Tiy  erery  winning  way  Invendve  lore 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Poor  forth  Uieir  little  souls. 

A   SUMKBR   8CENB. 


tn. 


Around  th^  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  yocal  grove,  now  fretdng  o^er  a  rock. 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose; 
Rural  confusion !  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  otliers  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droopa 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  aldflt 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  still.     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  carelew  mxta. 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moes  suslain'd 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill*d; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  viratchfhl  dog. 

.  ftm-n"  ^ 

A   THrNDBR-SROWBR. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all; 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  &r  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  flrst,  heanl  solemn  o  er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes. 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  Ughmings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds:  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  tlie  loosened  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peb 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  eardu 

$mmmrf\,VM 

SUMMER   EVENINO. 

Confess*d  from  yonder  slow-eztinguish*d  otoodsi 
A  U  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Hei  wonte<l  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dy« 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  stiU, 
In  circle  following  cirole,  gathers  round. 
To  ekise  tlie  Ikce  of  things.    A  frerimr  gale 
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Bes:in0  to  wave  the  wood,  OMd  stir  the  straam, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com; 
While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  r  inning  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  oreeze, 
A  Mrhitdning  sliower  of  vegetable  dovm 
Amusive  Qoats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart- 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-miz'd  BI^|^sh  means^ 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  ,a  panting  hez^t, 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfrequented ;  wheie 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fiury  people  thr.fig, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summerHUght,  as  village  stories  telL 
But  &r  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  Whom  his  ungentle  fortune  niged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  monrnfiii  chambers  hoid-^ 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams— the  yelling  ghost 


THE   SPRINGS   OF   RIVERS. 

Say  then,  where  iurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
Tliat,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  1 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  bare !  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonish'd  view ! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load; 
Tlie  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
Frr>m  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretchM 
Athwart  tlie  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounusl 
Give  opening  Heemus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  I 
O,  from  the  sounding  sununits  of  die  north. 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  rolPd, 
The  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
From  lofty  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  tliose 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil; 
From  cold  Ripb&ean  Rocks,  wliich  the  wila  Rusf 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm, 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods; 
O,  sweep  th'  bteriial  snows!    Hung  o'er  the  Atifp, 
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Tli8t  over  works  beneath  bis  sounding  base, 
Bid  AtlM,  propping  beaveo,  as  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  unveil 
llie  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  die  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-oompelling  clifls, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  I 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  tlie  radiant  Une 
Stretched  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  mifoldl 
Amazing  scene  1    Behold  1  the  glooms  disclose: 
I  see  tlie  rivers  in  their  infant  beds! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  free! 


ITS. 


▲   MAN   PERISHING   IN  THE   SNOWS  OP   WINTBK. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fieies 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  ewain 
Disaster'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joylc»8  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild;  but  wanders  on 
From  kill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  tlirough  the  drifted  heaps, 
dtung  with  t)ie  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt     How  sinks  his  soul! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the*  middle  waste, 
Far  ftrom  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man : 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fos^ 
And  every  tempest,  bowling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  bis  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land  unktt>Wl^ 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  tlie  fresh  fountain  from  tlie  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  tlie  shelter  of  tlie  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  oer  all  the  binerness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wning  bosom  of  the  dying  marn— 
His  wife,  his  cliiltlren,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  ih'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
Ic  vain  his  littin  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  stonn,  demand  their  sire. 
With  tears  of  artless  inno  :ence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  childrtsn,  more  shall  be  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nervje 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes  j  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stifien'd  corae— 
Stretoh'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

THS  VABI0U8   SUFFBRINaS   IN  WIlfTER. 

Ah!  little  think  the  gay,  Ucentioos  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround; 
They,  who  their  tlioughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah!  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  tlus  very  moment,  death 
And  all  tlie  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glocms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  griei|  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintiy  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
Witl)  all  die  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
(Jnbouuded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  nun  bled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
Witli  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join  d. 
How  many,  rack VI  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retireil  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  tlie  tltousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  strus^le  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  tliink ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  * 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refiniuff  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

VftlllV,tlf 
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Tis  done ! — ^Dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooiiii, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dMd  fhe  veg«table  kingdom  lie*! 

40» 
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How  dumb  the  tuneful !  horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  yeans 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summers  ardent  strength 

Thy  sober  Autumn  lading  into  age. 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  conies  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah !  whither  nnw^  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness*  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  t 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days! 

Those  gay-spent,  festire  nights  ?  those  veering  thought^ 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  tliy  life ! 

All  now  are  vanish 'd!    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal,  never4aiting  friend  of  man. 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     Ami  see! 

'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  deadi 

For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

To  reaflon*s  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  catise^ 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man^s  shaic 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

111  starving  solinide!  while  luxury. 

In  palaces,  lay  streining  her  low  thought— 

To  form  unreal  wants :  why  heaven-bom  truth, 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition^s  scourge :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom *d  foe, 

Imbiner'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distress'd! 

Ye  noble  few  I  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

Tlio  stonns  of  wintr/  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  un'x>imded  Spring  encircle  all 
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These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  tliy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
Wito  light  and  heat  refulgent    Then  thy  s;ut 
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Shoots  iiill  perfection  thiough  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oA  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks— 
And  oft  at  davoi,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  holiow-whispering  galea 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Anturnn  unoonflned. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  (or  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou!  with  clouds  and  stcrms 
Around,  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Majestic  darkness !    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast 

Mysterious  roiuid !  what  skill,  what  force  divinOi 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beau^  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  ibrming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stilL 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shcwts  steaming  thence 
The  fiur  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  tlie  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  ft'eshness  breathes 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  gloomsl 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  tlie  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  th*  astonish 'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th*  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  a?  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  lapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  m^jestio  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself) 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise,— -whose  greater  .voioa 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roaringB  falL 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,— -whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  pcinta. 
Ye  fbrests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
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Amid  die  spangled  ikj,  the  silver  Ijre. 
Great  somce  of  day!  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  rooud. 
On  namre  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls:  be  boshed  the  prostrate  world; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solenm  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills;  ye  mossy  roclu, 
Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys,  raise ;  lor  the  Great  Shepherd  *vigns, 
And  his  ninnffering  kingdom  yet  will  oome. 
Te  wcxxUandSi  all  awake :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves;  and  when  ne  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  1  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  pndMii 
Ye  cliiel)  for  whom  die  whole  creation  smiles ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  citiea  vas^ 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
Tl^e  long  resoimding  voice,  oA  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  throu;(h  the  swelling  bass; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
Ii«  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 
Oi  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin*s  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 
Still  sing  the  Grod  of  Seasons  as  they  roll 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east- 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more^ 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  fardiest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  oiimes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song-— where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  naught  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  fiill ; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  diere  must  be  joj. 
WhwH  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  oome, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  fUture  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.    I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.— -But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefikble  1 
Come,  then,  expressive  nlence,  muse  his  praiss. 
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FH0M  TBB   **CAnXB  OF   UfDOLBNOB.** 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toily 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  most  ever  moU, 
b  a  sad  tenience  of  an  ancient  date; 
And,  oertes,  tiiere  is  fbr  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  w«i\ 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drodge  and  late^ 
Witboatea  that  would  cMftne  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  Kfe,  imrtily  paasions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  wtKxly  hill  oV  hill  enoompass'd  mond, 
A  most  anoJianting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fiMBKL 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  \ 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May^ 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbmwn  d| 
A  Usdess  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e'en  §ot  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-eoothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  mftde. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  riUs^ 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  tt>  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
Tet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hitt 
Tlie  iVes^oiess  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  fidse  they  huog^ 
Tmolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o^er  th*  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  ha  flung. 
And  to  the  tvembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  m  eg 

"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  fitun  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  Ma/ 1 
What  voutliful  bride  can  equal  her  array  * 
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Who  can  with  her  tor  essy  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  grentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  bahiax  gales  to  fly, 
Ib  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

**  Behold  the  merry  minstrel^  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats !  that  ftom  the  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  oarol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E*er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 
Yet  theirs  each  liarvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the 


**  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  c€  Hfe 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  &rthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweeps 
And  hurls  ]rou7  labors  to  the  valley  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  3rour  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  ftdl  delight;  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me! 

**  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyous  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  foir  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds . 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
ad  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

**  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rastic  labor  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
Above  tlie  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind, 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignanf  worm? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy;  as  breezes  stray 
*  cross  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  *9y 

'*  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose ; 
Thoy  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  frav : 
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Where  tlie  soul  sonra,  and  gradual  rancor  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  Iiba  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  i(  base  world  at  last  have  stofen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soA  Curasean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

**  Oh,  grievous  folly  1  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  die  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  &te. 
And  gives  ih*  untasted  portion  you  have  won, 
With  nithle:>s  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  tliose  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  witli  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  duo : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


ISAAC  WATTS.     1674—1748. 


Isaac  Watts,  whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  as  wadi 
as  the  world  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  July,  1074 
At  the  age'  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language;  bat  an  he 
was  a  **  dissenter"  firom  the  **  established"  church,  he  could  not  look  forwarti 
10  an  eduoation  in  either  of  the  great  universities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomds  Rowe,  who  had 
charge  of  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  his 
fluber's  boose,  and  spent  two  years  in  smdying  for  the  ministry.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  with 
iiim  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devodng  most  of 
his  thne  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
taring,  during  the  last  year,  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  1698  he  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Southampton,  and  on  his  death,  1702,  was  elected  to  suo* 
oeed  him.   Soon  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerony 
illness,  from  which  he  but  very  stowly  recovered.    In  1712  he  was  again 
teixed  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  that  it  leA  him  in  a 
feeble  state  for  the  rest  of  liis  life.     In  this  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  friend  such  as  is  not  oAen  to  be  met  with.    This  gentleman  received 
him  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  lAtrfy 
tix  yfon,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  where  he  was  treated  the  whole  timi 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  die  attention  tha 
respect  could  dictate.'     Here  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  his  health  woull 
allow  to  the  composition  of  his  varions  works,  and  to  his  official  functions , 
and  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinquish  both,  his  congre* 


1  ■*  A  roaUtlbD  Vkm  this— •  ■tate  in  whleb  tte  notloBa  of  ]Mitranag«  and  dependenee  were  ov«y 
yowweJ  %y  tht  pcraepCkm  of  ndprood  benaSta,  dmerrm  m  pwrtlcular  ■ieoKMrteL''^Dr.  VMk««a 
AeoofdlBsty  tht  great  btograpbar  has  flTtii  la  Ua  IHb  of  Watta  a  lODf  extract  Aroat  Dr.  Ofbtei»'» 
(DvcklBf  acoovator  Watta^8raaldeneeliithlaSuiiil]r,andUieiiadda:  •'IfthlaqaocaCion  taaaappmns 
••■g,  teC  a  ba  ormildcrad  tkat  K  mapfwea  aa  acoouiitor  aUHuid-Uilrty  yaara  and  thoae  Uw  yaan  of 
or. 
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gMkm  would  not  aoeepf  l-is  rengnatkm,  Init,  wbile  diey  eleeted  anodier  pt» 
lor,  oor.tinued  to  him  the  salary  he  had  been  aocustomed  to  receive.  On  the 
25tfa  of  November,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  maa 
breathed  his  last.* 

In  his  iiterary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  philosew 
pher,  and  a  theotogian.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  tlie  very  first  rank  in  the 
imaginative,  the  creative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  greates* 
might  well  envy^ — a  nniversaUty  of  tame.  He  is  emphatically  the  classic 
poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever  the  Elnglish  language  is  known.  Hit 
Tenion  of  the  Psalms,  hts  three  books  of  Hymns,  and  his  ^  Divine  Songs  tot 
Children,*^  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  the 
human  heart,  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  jojrs  and 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  than  the  productions  of  an^  other  poet— ^rhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  othkr  poets,  (the  sacred  bards  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  lias  the  care  merit  of  always  being  practically  osefbl. 
especially  in  the  eiiucation  of  youth.  His  <«  Logic,  or  Right  use  of  Reason," 
was  for  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  English  Universities;  and  of  his  •Im* 
provement  of  die  Mind,'"  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  uy  Dr. 
Johnson:'  **Few  books,^  says  the  sage,  •'have  been  perused  by  me  witb 
greatet  pleasMro  than  this;  aind  whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  eiben 
may  be  charged  with  deficiency  if  this  book  u  not  recommended.'* 

As  a  theok^ian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  nnmeroua,  and  "eveij 
page,*'  say*  Dr.  Drake,  <*  displays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  parity  of  his  piia- 
ciplesi  the  mildaeas  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heait 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  ftequently  elegant:  and 
happily  for  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  axid  dispersed  with  s 
aoal  d^  does  honor  to  human  namre ;  for  there  are  probably  fow  peisDOi 
who  have  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  impiviv«nefllf 
withont  an  eiffbrt  to  beoome  wiser  or  better  members  of  society 

A  SUMIIER  KVBNINO. 

How  fine  has  the  day  t>een,  how  bright  was  the  itm. 
How  lovely  and  joyfiil  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begm\ 

And  there  folio w'd  some  droppings  of  rain  1 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest^ 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 


I  sliBoat  wwn  oyfc  by  Ua  Inftrattleib  hs  otwemeii  In  a  ennrensOMi  wtth  a  mm' 
Bterad  «B  agied  minister  OMd  to  asy  tlMt  tbe  moat  Inned  Md  kAowlag  ChrMluw 
•rhni  they  eome  to  die,  have  only  the  wiae  plain  promlace  of  tte  Ooepel  Sir  Cfaeir  aowort  a*  tki 
eoaunon  and  anleamed.**  •*8o,*' aaid  Watts,  **Iflnd  tt  It  Is  Uie  plain  promisee  of  the  Ooapel  tM 
SM  my  support ;  and  I  bless  God  Uiey  are  plain  promisee,  and  do  not  roqulra  much  labor  and  palosts 
•adenfAnd  them,  fbr  I  can  do  nothlnc  now  but  look  Into  my  Bible  Ibr  some  promise  to  snppoct  vfs 
sad  Vtte  upon  that." 

•  **ir«>  ts  one  of  the  fbw  poete,**  says  Or.  /ohnson,  "wttb  whom  youth  and  Imerance  may  ^ 
aiftlt  pleaaedt  and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whose  mind  Is  disposed,  by  his  veraee  or  Ms  pros«  !• 
fopy  hie  henevoienea  to  own  and  his  reverenoe  to  Ood.**  Bead  Me  LU»  In  OeakePa. 
lvhneoii*s  LMb-MessoIr,  *iy  ie■the]^-llomolf«,  by  TbouM  OttMou. 
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J  list  such  i%  the  Christian ;  his  course  he  iMgins, 
Like  the  son  m  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sins, 
And  melts  into  tears;  then  he  breaiu  out  and  shine^ 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 


THE   ROSB. 

How  fair'is  the  rose  1  what  a  beautifiil  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  tliey  widier  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  tlie  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colon  los^ 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  jrield  1 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
lliough  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beati^. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
Sat  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  doty; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 


FBW   HAPPY   IIATCHK8. 

bay,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong; 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  haDd% 
Find  "blessings  twisted  with  their  bands, 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  »tvaina 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design, 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move ; 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
Afay  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

No<  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspirtso 
With  wanton  flames;  diose  raging  fires 
'J  ne  purer  bliss  destroy  ; 
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On  Etna's  top  lee  Furies  wed. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  oed 
T*  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pain  whose  rnarUe  ibtms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Oeui  mingle  hearts  and  hands . 
Logs  of  greeo  wood  that  qnenoh  the  eoalf 
Are  married  jnst  like  Stoic  soals» 

With  oaiers  fbr  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  siieot,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  heaTenly  concerts  spr*.^ 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne^ei  a  string. 

Or  nono  besides  the  bass. 


Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  3Kmid, 

The  ragged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  Ibxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer. 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet 
Tis  friendship  makes  the  bondage  twi 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
b  drawn  by  gentiest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  dove& 


LOOKDfO  VPWARO. 

Hie  heavens  invite  mine  eye. 
The  stars  salute  me  round ; 

Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 
Thus  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

My  warmer  spirits  move, 
And  make  attemptt  to  fly ; 

I  wish  aloud  for  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swift  and  high 

Beyond  those  crystal  vaults, 
And  all  their  sparkling  balls ; 

They're  but  the  jxirches  to  thy  oouna, 
Aind  paintings  on  thy  wallsL 
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Vain  world,  farewell  to  you; 

Heaven  la  my  nntiv^  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  at  lieu, 

Impatient  to  be  tbere. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  their  old  fleshy  clod  j 
Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  haste, 

And  set  me  near  my  God. 

•BBKnrG  A  DIVINB  OALM  IN   A  RESTLESf  WOSLB. 

Eterpa]  mind,  who  mPst  the  fiites 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states, 

With  one  unchanged  decree ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  affairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  triHing  cares 

Aflford  a  smile  to  thee  f 

Thou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  gold  : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  flght  to  hold 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain ; 
So  bc^  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  sheila  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes, 

And  v/arriors  win  and  lose; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand. 
Plundered  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  hand,  * 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 

Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  tliousaml  lords ; 
And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
~  '  Let  greedy  sworda  still  fight  and  slay ; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but.  Lord,  I  pray 
To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 

IJkUNCHINO   INTO   ETBRNITY. 

Ii  was  a  brave  attempt !  adventurous  he 
Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea: 
And,  leaving  his  dear  native  shores  behind,' 
Tnisted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine:  the  tempest  raves' 
He  on  a  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Elxulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  gravw 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifts  the  sails 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  galea. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land, 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar, 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  from  the  shore. 
Then  with  a  sidlful  helm  she  sweeps  the 
And  manages  the  ragiug  stonn  with  ease; 
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Her  iaith  can  govern  death ;  she  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  ail  her  sight. 

She  floats  on  tlie  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight 

The  seas  fbr  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   RELATING   TO   OUR   IDEAS, 

Direction  L^^Htmish  youraeivea  with  a  rich  variety  t^ 
ideas;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  moaero; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pr^ 
sent,  past,  and  future ;  and,  above  ail,  be  well  acquainted  with 
Qod  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  lot^u  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  boolLS  ;  converse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  inr  whose  company  you  are ;  sufier  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles:  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  v/ell  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representation?  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that 
treasure  of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  paiticuiar  and  accu 
rate  acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  de«*p,  soliu«  or 
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raloable  knowledge  in  any  science  or  my  business  of  life,  because 
ihey  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  tje  surface  of  things  in  a 
curious  i&nd  wandenng  search  of  infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing* 
reading,  or  asking  after  -something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
labor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
souls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
years. 

1.  Recollect  every  day  the  things  you  have  seen^  or  heard^  oi 
ready  which  may  have  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding  ' 
read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter, till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your'  memory  in  this  manner, 
and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
while  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  eeen^  heard,  or  learnt^ 
with  some  proper  acquaintance  $  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
hand,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  d&* 
cency ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
tice also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

3.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  t/ie  most  consiaerable  improve* 
ments  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  again  to  your  mmd,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
lost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
view your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons :  First,  to  judge  of  youi 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  youngei. 
coUections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowlerge.  And  in  the 
next  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
vhen  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  /considerable 
^things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted  It 
is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  1  shall 
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spoil  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that  yoti  did  not  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  Jt  agam  tor  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improve 
vour  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
IS  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  executors. 

RULKS   OF   IMPROVKMENT   BY   C02rVERSATI0N. 

1.  [f  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  conversation,  it  is  i 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persons  wiser  than  our 
selves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow  :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

2.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a  sm* 
lor,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  a  milkmaid  or  a  spinster,  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  province  or 
profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  btisi- 
oess  best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

3.  Confine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company,  or  to 
^rsons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nurs^ 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing*  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  generu  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  hare 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  In  mixed  company,  among  acquaintance  and  strangen, 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from,  all.  Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  person* 
much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  om 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited ;  we  often  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
ever}^  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  tct 
see  but  in  part^  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  nrhole 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  ii 
be  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the  $anic  or 
of  different  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  aad 
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the  ^stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low, 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  till  some  word  oi 
sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  offer  a 
thou£^ht  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  continn  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  question 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  ins  opinion 
and  promote  the  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  by 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  /  Aave  lost  my  time  in  the  com- 
pony  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours:  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention^  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre- 
cious time  from  modish  trifling  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  afford  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to  some  projuable  point 
t]f  knowledge  or  practice^  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency ; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  sufl[ered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the  pre^^nt  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  irop  it. 

7.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed ;  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  though  it  diffler  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
patience  by  others  who  diflfer  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
be  active  and  busy  aU  the  while  to  find  out  something  to  contra 
'lict,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mat 
ters  which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent  and 
■olicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
thould  you  W9nt  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  but  le^ 
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youi   aiodt*.8ty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  con- 
spicuous as  your  zeal. 

6.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  yon  should  not  be  t^raid  noi 
(uhamed  to  confess  this  ignorance,  by  taking  all  proper  opportu- 
nities to  ask  and  inquire  for  farther  information ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking, 

9.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  in  company  with  an  infallible  andperemfh 
tory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice.  A  young  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition ; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdom, 
ind  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such  a 
mp.nner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  Take  heed  of  affecting  always  to  shine  in  company  abopf 
the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  or 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  out 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tend* 
to  pi  ovoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  shar)) 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  consequences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  persnn. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
und  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
be  attained  in  the-  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
pappose,  in.  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shamelMl  in- 
nriTiitie&  of  human  nature. 
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13.  To  conclude:  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  cori' 
verse  with  yourself  in  solituaey  and  inquire  what  you  havt  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  understanding,  or  for  the  Tectify 
ing  your  inclinations^  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  the 
meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
life.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
humble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upo*>  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 


CONYERS  MIDDLETON.     1683—1750. 

CosTTsat  MioDLBTOv,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  was  the  mn  of  a 
cleifxman,  and  born  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1683.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  die  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  first  published  work  was  **  A  Full  and  Impartial  Acccunt  of 
all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bentley,** 
which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  "^  was  the  first  published  specimen  ol  a  style,  u  tiicii, 
for  elegance,  purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  cf  the 
English  language.'^  In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 
near  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 
published,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  Letter  from  Rome,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
show  that  *<the  religion  of  tlie  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their 
heathen  ancestors,^*  and  that,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
the  priests,  and  other  matters  in  the  Romish  church,  were  taken  fiom  the 
pagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  (bur  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  &me  chiefly 
tests,  •*  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero.''  It  might  mow 
properly  be  called,  Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  full,  not  only  iu 
every  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.  Tlie  style  is 
remarkable  lor  uniting  cleai'ness,  strength,  elegance,  and  richness  in  an  unii- 
Mial  degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  oompositioL 
in  the  department  of  biography.  The  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  time,  he  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  anJ  few 
historical  works  are  mure  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.  In  1745  hs 
published  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
iy)llected  during  his  residence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  <*  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
Miraculous  Powers."  This  wis  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  maintaiaed  that  the  tendbncy  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
miracles  in  general :  but  Middleton  disclaimed  all  such  intention.  A  ftcr  vari- 
ous controversies  upon  religious  subjects  with  some  of  tlie  clergy  ol  the  day, 
he  expired  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO   OFFERS   HIMSELF   TO   THE    BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which 
bo  lay?  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  previ- 
ously  acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature ; 
lha,t  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  him ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
ieamt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  ablest 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  tho  poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  *  m  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of- each  sect;  Phsdrus  the  Epicurean, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
g^reatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scsvolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  th^  speakers  of  his  time ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  per- 
petually composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
their  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  whicn  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
mtervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language,  ami 
whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fiime  and  reputation 
f)f  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
oiuse  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  several 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Boscins 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty -seventh  year ;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  firrt 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  Cowards  ma- 
turity. 

As  oy  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youth, 
*o  no  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  recommends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  hit 
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country ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distreiss,  especially  when  they 
nappen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  oflen 
done,  says  be,  in  other  causes,  tut  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius 
against  8ylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  noble  lesson 
to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno& 
cencc  and  injured  virtue ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
%ad  end  of  their  labors. 


CLOSE   OF    CICERO*8   CONSULSHIP. 


But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  jf 
this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
guished it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome, 
the  birth  of  Octavius,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September.     VeUeius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
glory  to  Cicero's  consulship  :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
a  different  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  repubiif.     If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  haviij 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero:  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching: for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
.nstructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re* 
mained  but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
BBsembiy  of  the- people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
dischai^d  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them  :  but  Metelius,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
markable act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak,  or  to  do  any  thin^  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de- 
claring, that  he  who  had  put  citizens  tc  death  tinheard,  ouifht  nitt 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  CicerOt  wbowas 
never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
outh,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  ctfjf 
from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  uni- 
versal shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  noom 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  forum 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  bj  the 
whole  city. 


CHARACTER   OF   POMPEY. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Greats  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene- 
rals.    He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia«  Africa;  and  bj 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  "  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  led  it  the  middle  of  their  empire.'*    He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Caesar;  and  while  Cassar,  itn- 
inersed  in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Pompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.     This  was  the 
post  tha.  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader^  not  the  7\/rant  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  nrt 
restrained  him  :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  rereir- 
ing,  from  the  gifl  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creatine^  him  Dictator.     It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Ceesar  made  no  difference  cf 
power,  wh'»ther  it  was  conferred  or  usurped :  whether  over  those 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  valu«» 
none  but  what  was  offered ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  but 
with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.     What  leisure  he  found  from 
lis  wars,  he  emploved  in  the  studv  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
t*'"  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
flrenius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of  armic 
v^x  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  tne  defence  of  hi# 
•'ncnds  and  clients  ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  Cicem 
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His  language  was  eopiotis  and  elevated ;  his  sentiments  just ;  his 
Toice  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  talents 
were  better  formed  for  armift,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
be  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  teniperdnce, 
and  i^avity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
tremely CTaceful,  and  imprinting  .respect :  yet  wUh  an  air  of  re* 
aerre  and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great;  specious, 
rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow;  for 
bis  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  diasimulation ;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
asually  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
of^en  afTronted  and  mortified  at  home :  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  allia  ce  with  Cnissus  and 
Cssar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  anH  the  republic.  He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
bis  oower ;  thai,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
preheitd  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
rai»e  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war.  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  Caesar,  and  throwing  into  his 
nands  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
U)  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
union  and  his  breach  with  Caesar;  and  after  the  rupture,  as 
vrarmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  h:s  life  and 
honor,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  observed  the  happy  efl^cts 
of  it :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  pohcy,  he  out  of  principle 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting;  but  h^,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
>aw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  th^  sad  caUiS- 
trophe  of  this  great  man :  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  had 
been  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  rust<» 
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ration  to  his  kingdom  :  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  grati'.ude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  poiitici 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  theii 
own  power;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  bieen  for  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Itcily  was  putting  up  vows  and  ptayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  chance  of  war  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves  ;  maidered 
by*a  base  deserter;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  8can:e 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  -could  not  find  u  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  B0LIN6BR0EX    1678—1751. 

HxFRT  St.  JoHif ,  son  of  Sir  Henry  St  John,  of  Battersea,  Sumjr  cooniy,  wu 
born  October  1,  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after  spend 
tng  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  his  return,  elecietf 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevated  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  the  title  of  Viacount  Bolingbroke;  but  aoon  aAer  the 
death  of  Queen.  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  against  ban 
by  the  new  administration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high-treason,  anil  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  andasbs 
tailed  to  surrender  lumseif  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  on  tlie  lOth  of  {September.  In  the  menn  time  be 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entefiof  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretary.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  full  pardoo, 
and  returned  to  England :  his  pmperty  wa>  "^stored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  House  of  Lords.  He  then  engaged  in  active  oppositioo  v 
tlie  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  number  <d 
political  tracts. 

Ill  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  have  nevct 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  pob' 
lished  his  **'  Leners  on  the  Study  of  History,'*  and  a  **■  Letter  on  the  true  Vib 
uf  Ketirement,'*  both  of  which  oontam  many  valuable  reflections..  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1742,  he  returned  to  mkp  possession  of  the  fiunily  estsa 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  •*  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  PatriodsiOi* 
and  the  « Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.*'  Most  of  liis  early  friends,  both  litetti> 
and  political,  of  whf>m  were  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Atterbury,  were  DOV 
gone,  and  he  himself  expired  on  the  IStliof  Decimber,  1751.  He  bequeslhed 
all  his  manuscripts,  »as  a  legacy  for  traducing  the  memory  of  his  own  flid 
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&iend  Alexander  Pope,'*  to  Javid  Mallet,'  a  Soou  an  .an,  who,  in  1754,  pub 
lifhed  a  complete  edition  ol  his  lonlsliip's  works,  in  Ave  volumes.  Among 
tbem  w^ere  Ibund  a  series  of  £saays  against  revealed  religion,  which  led  to 
txie  caustic  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  **  havinf^  loaded  a  blunder* 
h'jam,  and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  co  jrage  to  discharge  ii 
iiimself,  but  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  after 
his  death." 

In  Lord  BoUngbroke's  character  as  a  man  there  la  but  little  to  respect,  much 
K>  condemn.  His  philoeophical  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  for  their 
oianN'  contain  Utile  that  is  worth  reading.'  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  he 
deeenres  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writers.  His 
style  Mras  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  tue  man 
of  society— or  rather  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  both, 
"heightening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversa- 
tion, vrith  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
CiTBtionft  and  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  lias  probably  produce<l  a  very 
conaideFable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  Ids  time."' 

ABSURDITIES   OF    USELESS   LEARNING. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
ously, and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  [  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  country.  He  joined  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 


t  Tten  b  not  room  here  to  go  Into  tlie  dctaUs  of  the  oooCiOTeny  ttatf  oroM  from  Uw  baae  aok  if 
MftUet  in  maligning  F»p«t,  and  Uie  11111  baser  iseUnga  of  BoUngbroke  In  llrrt  aaaonting  to  It,  and  afto^ 
«anU  rewarding  it.  BoUngbroke*!  pretended  ground  of  oflbnoe  wan.  that  R>pe,  Into  wtaoae  handa 
he  had  plaoed  bit  poUUeal  tract,  **The  Fitrlot  King,**  ibr  puUkatlon,  and  distribution  amonf  his  own 
(Bonngbrokc'a)  Mends,  had  publlabed  more  than  he  ought.  But  he  knew  that  Fope  did  It  purely 
tnm  kiB  admiration  of  the  tract,  and  a  desire  to  have  It  mora  generally  known.  The  real  caua^ 
Iherelbre^  of  BoUngbroke's  most  ungrateftil  treatment  of  his  old  fH^nd  was,  doubtless,  that  Pope  had 
bequeathed  his  property  in  his  printed  works  to  WarDnrton,  nXSet  than  to  hlmeeir.  For  a  more  |ia^ 
Uoalar  aeeoum  of  this,  see  Bosooe's  Pope,  vol.  I.  p.  U7. 

I  •*  When  Tolly  attempted  poetry,  he  beoamo  as  ridleuloua  aa  BoUngbroke  when  he  attempted  ph^ 
losophy  and  divinity ;  we  look  In  vain  for  that  genius  which  produced  the  Dissertation  on  Partlee, 
In  the  tedious  philosophical  works,  of  which  It  is  no  exaggerated  satlra  to  say,  that  the  recsontng  t«f 
liicm  Is  sophistical  and  Inconclusive,  the  style  dUAise  and  verbose,  and  the  learning  seemingly  ooa 
bitned  In  them  not  drawn  from  the  originals,  but  picked  up  and  purloined  fiom  Frrneh  eriUca  a^ 
traaslaUona.'*— ir«ff<Mi*«  Rape,  t  lt». 

•  Bse  alBo  some  ramarks  on  Ms  rtyle  la  t^e  it- '  Leetnra  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  In  Drake's  Basayi,  vol 
br.  p.M4. 
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read  alnicst  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  five-and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  togethei  as  much  learn- 
ing as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  my  ac*> 
?iuaintance  with  him,  I  consuhed  him  ,once  or  twice,  not  oftener; 
or  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough ;  but  nothing  was 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  he  had  never 
spared  time  to  think ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reason 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neithei 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  this 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
several  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory ; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  but  more  knowledge :  and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
limes  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  anns  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
Nor  tlius  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost ;  but  b 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  tnis  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertment  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pnr 
chase  them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
those  quarries  of  stone,  all  these  mountains  of  sand  and  time,  til 
these  lorests  of  oak  and  deal  7 
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TUB   V9B   OP   HISTOBT. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
such  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
chose  who  are  capable  of  givmg  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  histonans,  they  hini  oAen  as  philosophers : 
ehey  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
end  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  ren^nd  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
as  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry :  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good  history  of  Pei  avians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  oi  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  blame  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
do  not  onake  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
^neral  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
make  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads  ;  and 
every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
but  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  oflen  ignorant,  of\en  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  out 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas> 
sions  of  other  men,  assault  us ;  and  our  own  passion: ,  that  corre 
spond  with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  those' who  have  travelled  through  the  sume  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  general  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane; the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
particular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels. 
But  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long 

THE    WORLD  017R  COUNTRY.' 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 


1  Wlnt  a  b—utlfM  Idw,  **the  world  oar  oountry^*!!  mankind  oar  countrymen.**    When  VtH  i 
ammit  ■tall  be  iwacUcallTreiillied,  (and  Uw  day  aeema  to  be  tut  dntwlng  near  whra  It  wlJl  be.)  %0 
upon  Cnde  wW  be  mnrfwhw  nwrmii  Interaoane  betireen  nation*  will  be  aa  Itaa 
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and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  in  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we 
remnin  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there* 
fore,  intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  whai  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  oirselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  tame  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  apd  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  difi^erent  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
established  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
Wi  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  Jike  ours,  in  different  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  net  discover 
an  ('bject  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hunor  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them  :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  liuli* 
what  ground  I  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE   NOT   TO   BE   TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard  ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difficulty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantaj^es  which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upcn  me.  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  no 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  theni. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  ninn 
sufTera  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  It 
we  grow  fond  of  her  giAs,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  are 

M  tehTMB  IttdMdiuda  of  Um  Mtne  tuUion ;  and  luifeloiia]  goreniiMntt  wffl  to  rapported  ••  kaal  s> 
v«rnm«nU  now  are— bj  dire«t  Uxot  Moordiof  to  proportj— (b«  oaljr  •qnitebto  mode.  I  eaaaoc  bat 
boro  qnoto  a  Aim  rvmark  ttttn  thai  raluablo  book  onUtlod  "  OaatMi  at  Tratb,"  by  tbo  bntben 
Haro :  **A  statoaaian  maj  do  mueh  for  oommoroo^— moot  by  laarf  ng  It  aleM.  A  rlrar  aovor  flom 
•0  smooibljr  a*  whoa  It  foUowt  its  own  ooona,  withoai  oltbtr  aid  or  ehaek.  IM  it  maki  ita  •«■ 
bod:  H  will  do  oo  bottor  than  yon 
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perpetually  to  remain  with  us ;  if  we  Jean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  bie  considered  for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  hitterness  of 
grieft  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  henelits  pass  away ;  as 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea* 
surea,  become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But« 
if  we  do  not  sufier  ourselvea  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souls  will  be 
proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  spates :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGR     1702—1751. 

Fkw  men  have  exerted  a  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide>spreaJ  influeiKse 

Qpon  the  world,  than  the  «  dissenting"  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.     He  was 

bom  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 

Jc^n  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  ot  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  a^d  in 

1722  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.     On  the  death  of  Mr. 

Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  the  »di8» 

senting'*  congr^ation  of  that  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 

Here  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 

-^mplary  piety,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  acadeniy, 

with' the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  those  under  his  care.     But 

his  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  lalx)rs,  he  took  a  voyage  10 

Lisbon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  ait 

and  climate.     But  all  in  vain ;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  tliirteen  days  after  his 

nrnvHl,  October  26,  1751. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  diink,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  «« Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Watts, 
it  is  a  classic  of  the  religious  world.'  His  **  Sermons  on  the  £duc^ti'>n  of 
Children,"  «*  Sermons  to  Young  People,"  « Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  **  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneu- 
matology.  Ethics,  and  Divinity,''*  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
lanka  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  **•  Some  Remarkable  Pas- 
nges  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  tlain  by  the  Rebels  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745."*    But  his  most  elaborate 


1  •Doddrtdgc't  heut  wm  imde  op  of  all  tlw  kindlier  sflbetloiu  of  our  nature,  and  was  wholly 
eroieil  to  the  Mlvatlon  of  men's  aoola.  Whatever  he  did,  he  appc«n  to  have  done  *to  the  glory 
ef  Ood.'  He  read,  he  wrotc^  he  preached^wtth  a  seal  which  knew  of  no  ahatement,  and  with  a 
atifaeatne—  which  left  no  doiriit  of  the  alnoertty  of  hie  noUves.  He  was  snatched  from  his  ftoeK  as 
UK  world — both  of  which  bad  been  enlightened  by  his  labors— In  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  In  the  ml 
possession  of  his  fiicalUes:  but  kb  who  has  left  sueh  fimlts  bdilnd  him,  cannot  be  said  to  have  Unm»' 
torely  perished.**— INbdbi. 

t  •*  And  llrat,  as  a  universal  storehouse,  necessary  to  him  In  the  conduct  of  kis  theologtaal  par 
•Hits,  Doddridge's  Lectures."— #>*  tf  ^  thttkamft  Ckargt. 

•  This  Colonel  Gardiner  was  a  brave  Scottlab  ollleer,  who  had  sarved*  with  distinction  ^nder  Hatk 
iMrti.    From  the  Mb  of  a  gay  llbertlno  hr  was  suddcali  cenvwtM  *:«  one  o^  the  suwlrat  pMv- 
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irark,  the  lotnlt  of  many  yean*  studvi  was  «  The  Family  Expoahor, 
•ng  a  Venion  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and 
a  Practical  Improvement  of  Each  Section/'  This  admirable  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  from  its  solid  learning  critical  acuteness,  and  die 
persuasive  earnestness  of  its  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  high* 
est  estimation  by  the  Christian  world,*  and  has  bee&  translated  into  sevenl 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  indebted  ibr  some  of  oar  best  ncied 
lyrics,  and  for  that  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Riiglish  language."'  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  specimens  of  epislolaiy 
wriiiug,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  imlike  thoee  of  Cowper. 

COUNTRY  LIFE ^LBTTBR  TO   ▲  FEMALB   FRIEND. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  peTfec- 
{ion.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows, 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
^nd,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighing 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mis^hty  pleasant  gard^  and  orchard,  and 
a  fine  arbor  under  some  tali  ^hady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
caich  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
thun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tn*mely.  The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  througn  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be 
sides  little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  laml^  and  calves,  with  whom 
r  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
(  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

)y  wbat  he  consklercd  a  ■npenmUiral  Intertbrence,  namely,  a  ▼tattle  repreeentatlon  of  Chrtiit  wfm 
the  croei,  ■uspendod  In  the  air,  amldit  an  unoaual  bkue  of  Ught,  and  Meonpanled  hy  a  dedamttna 
or  the  words,  ••Oh,  alnnerl  did  I  auflhr  this  Ibr  thee,  and  are  theae  the  retoma  r  Proa  the  pisM 
•r  thla  Tlskm  till  hta  death,  twenty-«lx  ycara  afterward,  Crtonel  Oaidlner  awtntahwri  the  Wfc  ef  a 
lUioere  ChrlBUan,  to  fttf  aa  the  mmUtfy  profeaaion  Is  compatible  therewith.  Bat  the  time  Is  to  cami 
when  the  ChrtaUan  wUl  say  what  waa  eald  by  thoee  In  the  Ont  and  eeoond  eentnrlea  whesi  called  ti 
inJtat  In  the  Roman  armlea,  **I  am  a  Chrletlan,  and  therelbre  cannot  flfht.**  The  time  li  to  eomi 
when  the  military  profcaalon  wUl  be  deemed  not  only  dlsrqputahle  but  crimlaal:  Ibr  what  «an  M 
•taire  dIanetrlcaUy  opposite  than  the  spirit  of  the  ioapel  and  the  splrU  of  war  1 

A  -In  x«Ndmff  t*M  Mew  Testament,"  says  the  Bishop  of  JHirtMun,  *•!  reeoasaacnd  Ssddrtip^ 
itunlly  Xxposnor,  as  an  Impartial  Interpreter  and  fhtthftal  monitor.  I  kBow  of  no  npotMm  wM 
sadtee  lo  manv  a4vaotafes  aa  Deddrtdce.** 

I  Uw9  while  yon  Uve,  the  a/kmrt  would  say. 

And  selie  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Utc  while  yon  ttve,  the  sacred  fSMdUr  ctlos, 

And  giTc  to  Ood  eadi  moment  as  It  lllea. 

Uid.  In  my  views  let  both  united  be^ 

I  live  m  pteasura  waen  I  hre  to ' 
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these  inanimate  beauties^  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adain  in  Pkm^ 
oise ;  and  it  ia  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve,  and  hare 
none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  ray 
companions. 

LiymO   NBAR  TO   OOI>— LKTTER  TO  HIS  WUPB. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofiended  when  I  tell  you  tlioS 
I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
should  have  been,  yery  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
.begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  God  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
yon ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
about  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  great  and  sufficient 
reason  is,  that  I  haf  e  more  of  the  presence  of  Grod  with  me  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him.  when  ] 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
often  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quaher  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en- 
joyed for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick ;  plea* 
sant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ; 

gleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  'u . 
ut,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
is,  and  how  short  the  jouniey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  o* 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
hope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  m 
compassion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  m 
llie  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  dear 
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to  me^  and  ivas  never  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  now,  \a  u 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teaching  experience;  in  cmse- 
quence  of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  fbrther  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  effect  is  so 
Ueased. 

THB  TRUK  USB  TO  BB  MADB  OF  OBHIUS  AND  ZMAXtOnO. 

Hath  Grod  given  you  genius  and  learning!  It  was  not  that  yoa 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  dii^t  application  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  Grod  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness with  which  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

• 

WORLDLY   GARBS. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition: 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fatigues  of  basi- 
ness,  and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  tbey 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  youraelf  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  yoo 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  Qod,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  cane- 
lul  observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  has  freouently  beeo 
seen,  that  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  ricn,  they  hare 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  othera  into  desolation  xvith 
mem  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  tbey  might  have  prospered  in 
their  business,  and  might,  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  bleae- 
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*iig,  have  advanced  to  great  and  honorable  inciTiise*  But  ;f  there 
was  no  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
were  as  certain  of  becoming  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
plexing and  fatiguing  yourself  in  the  attempt,— consider,  I  beseech 
you,  how  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  oAcn 
a  plentiiul  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  hav^e  been 
for  a  man*s  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  thai  short  lesson^ 
which  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — Onb  thing  i« 

NKEDFUL. 

THS   SABBATH.* 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  this  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
llie  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  lore; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above ; 
To^lhat  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songi 
Which  warble  fiom  immortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin; 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

SBLF-EXAMINATION. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 
And  chase  these  shadowy  forms  no  more ; 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn. 
And  thy  forsaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t'  overcome, 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  snara 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess, 
In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh, 

And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  place. 


1  la  pviailaff  tfcw*  hjmai  th*  btit  London  edition  of  Doddridfo'o  worki  has  boon  mnMij  ftl- 
Isvad.  ]mawoiiil,ttelvmMaMl)oddiUio'f»s^B«ttte''lapniT«nMntr(!)«rMods»«OBpl]^ 
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Through  all  the  maxes  of  mir  heart. 
My  seaxcb  let  heavenly  wisdom  guide 

And  stilt  its  rediant  beams  impart, 
lill  all  be  search'd  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  visits  of  thy  love, 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  cheer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hath  flx'd  his  dwelling  here^ 

CNTBRINO   INTO  OOVENAHT. 

0  happy  day,  that  fU*d  my  choice 

On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God ! 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  liappy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  love! 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house,    * 

While  to  that  sacred  shrine  I  move. 

Tis  done ;  the  great  transaction's  done: 

1  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  I  followed  on, 

Charm'd  to  confess  the  voice  divinei 

Now  rest,  my  long-<livided  heart 

Fiz'd  on  this  blissful  cenue,  rest; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  caird  on  angels'  bread  to  feast  f 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  daily  hear: 
Till,  in  life's  latest  liour,  I  bow, 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER.     1692—1752. 

JoSBPH  BuTLBR,  the  celebrated  author  of  tlie  "Analogy,"  was  bom  «t 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692.  Being  of  a  Presbyterian  family,  he  was  sent 
to  the  *  dissenting^  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  th<> 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  prools  of  the  peculiar  bent  aS 
liis  mind  to  abstruse  speculatkms,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  reraaiks  nf 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  •  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  GoA^ 
in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He  also  gave  much  attention  v> 
the  points  of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  « established"  church 
and  the  "dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  fatrm 
After  some  little  opposition  fh>m  his  lather,  he  was  allowed  to  iblk>w  bit  in* 
chnation.  and  in  1714  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  ''taken  oiders,"  he  vsa, 
m  171S,  appointed  pieaeher  at  the  RoU*s  Chapel  which  ftstkn  he  ooeupittl 
about  eight  years,  when  he  published  a  vbhime  of  sermons  deUveied  in  ttat 
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chapel,  which  gave  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  profound  and  otiginal 
diinkfir. 

After  various  preferments  in  the  cliurch,  in  1736  he  published  his  great 
work,  ''The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nauire.'*  His  object  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  connecn'on  be- 
tween the  present  and  fumre  state,  and  to  sliow  that  there  could  lie  but  one 
author  ofjboth,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  government 
by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  his  success 
and  triumph  were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
height  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  that  all  the  missilesf 
of  infidels,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
173S  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  that  of  Dur- 
ham, the  highest  prefermenL  He  held  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  ai 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  tiling  that  would  be  expected  from  hit 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  **■  No  inan,"  says  Ins  biographer, 
■ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  the  nueknag  of  witdom.  Neitlier  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attaine<l,  nor  tlie  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raii^ed,  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  his  temper.^'  His  liberality  also  was  efpiat  to  hiti  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  diis  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  contemptible  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  remark  on  his  promotion  to  Durham :  **  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one^s  self  witli,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumpmous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote worthy  men."  How  much  such  a  charac*er  uonors  religion!  How 
much  its  opposite  disgraces  it ! 

The  following  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Biitler^s  Ana- 
logy are  taken  from  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it' 

«•  Bishop  Butler  is  one  of  tliose  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  character  to 
their  times.  His  great  work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
miiation  of  all  competent  judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  theme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  little 
far  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  himself. 
A  discretion  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  luiited 
with  a  penetration  which  nothing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a 
vastness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalisation  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  tlie  mind.  At  the  s^ine 
time,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  familiar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  pei 
made.  Nothing  is  violent,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  pushed  beyond  its  &ii 
timits,  nothing  fanciful  or  weak:  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  thicugh 
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die  whole.  All  bespeaks  that  repose  of  mind,  that  tranqiuility  whkh  sprin«;3 
fiom  a  superior  understanding,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  per* 
of  bis  subject  He  grasps  firmly  bis  topic,  and  insensibly  communicates  ir 
his  reader  the  calmness  and  convictioL  *hich  he  possesses  himself.  He  em* 
braces  witli  equal  ease  the  greatest  anc  the  smallest  points  connected  with 
his  argument  He  oAen  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  coop 
*emplation  beibre  the  view  of  the  reader. 

**  Butler  was  a  pliilosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  searches  fa 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  forth  the  keenest  sais» 
city  in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  mnv  aside  till  be  reaches  arrfi 
seizes  it  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  forte.  His  powen 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  no  book 
m  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  ei^preb 
sion  of  a  kindred  genius,*  as  the  *  Analogy.* 

**  He  was  a  man  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  snH 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
most  un&ir,  and  yet  plausible  writings  against  Christianity.  A  certain  fnt- 
lessness  ns  to  religion  seemed  to  prevaiL  There  was  a  general  decay  of  pietj 
«nd  zeal.  Many  persons  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  poiai, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  diat  it  had  been  fotmd  01  it  to  be  fictitioit& 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Chrisdanity,  was  to  magnify  and  nri^e 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  were  represented  as  forming  a  part  of  it ;  and  whicli,  to  a  thougbfle^s 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  imtionaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Uie  Almighty ;  but  tlier 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufiicient  for  the  discovery  and  cstabUsJi* 
ment  of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  develop^neut  of  tlioee  mor&I 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated;  and  diey  boliiij 
asserted,  that  so  many  objections  and  difiiculdes  might  be  urged  against  Chri?- 
tianity,  as  to  exclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  tfaougbtfiil  and 
enlightened  person. 

**  These  assertions  Butler  imdertook  to  refute.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  task.  He  knew  tlioroughly  what  lie  was  about  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  Accordingly,  be 
came  forward  in  all  the  self-possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  uu^u 
to  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.  He  takes  the  admission  of  the  unbe 
liever,  tliat  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  coarse  of  argv* 
ment  so  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  those  who  baw 
once  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  constitulioB 
and  course  of  nature  is  almost  intuitive;  and  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
IS  so  surprisingly  skilfiil  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  iair  !»• 
tagonist  He  traces  out  every  objection  widi  a  deliberation  which  notbing 
?«n  disturb;  and  shows  the  fallacies  from  whence  they  spring,  with  a  preci- 
wm  and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

«  Accordingly,  students  of  all  descriptk>ns  have  long  united  in  the  praise  rf 
B»»tier  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  autliors  of  the  first  rank  m  modem 
iteratnre      He  mkes  his  pUuje  w.ih  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newion,  tbaie 
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migtaty  greniuses  who  opened  new  sources  of  informition  on  the  most  import- 
ftnt  subjects,  and  commanded  the  love  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  If  hia 
po^vers  virere  not  fully  equal  to  those  of  these  most  extniordinary  men,  they 
yrexe  oiily  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  liis  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
in  ilie  inventions  of  science,  and  the  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  philobophy 
found etl  on  experiment.  He  was,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penei  rating  sagaci^,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kin<lre<l  acuteness  and  precision  in  argimient,  of  like  force  and  power  in  his 
oonclusiona.  His  objects  were  as  great,  his  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
*zuth  aa  iistinct,  bis  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
wieti,  bi8  success  as  surprising." 


CHRISTIANITY    a    SCHEME    IMPERFECTLY    COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  gradually  conducting 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
mnd  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shaJl  finally  pre- 
rail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  witn 
regard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  yarious  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
ihe  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  **  who 
is  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad,*'  and  establish  "  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelJeth 
righteousness/'  And  in  order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations 
of  things  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  ^*  In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit,  he,  "  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a* man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Parts  hkewiso 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  chu.cii: 
that  which  he  nimself  refers  to  in  these  words,  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  ind 
his  f  Jture  return  to  *' judge  the  world  in  righteousnest,"  and  con>- 
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• 
pletely  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  God.  «*  Foi  the  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unt  i  the  Son ;  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father.*'  **  All 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  **  And  he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  ail  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Now  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  our  ignorance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  (he  con- 
stitution of  nature.  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
agfjiist  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  hov 
"foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  meani 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  "fool* 
ishness"  is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been, 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  thelaR'Si 
by  which  persons  born  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
tre  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoughlA  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  cases;  and  by 
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which  iimumt>rable  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  afliiirs  and  state  of  tHe  world — ^these  laws  are  so  wholly  un* 
known  to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  lo  pass  by  them, 
accidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene- 
ral laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.     It  is  then  but  an  ex- 
ceeding little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  befoi^  us  to  general  laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.     It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,  in 
some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con-^ 
elude  this  of  the  rest.     And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
coDclusiony  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
hend, to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
answering  objections,  that  Gk)d's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  adairs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
lous interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral Jaws.     These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  with  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.     Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  Qod's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  ii  regu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  mauo 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  otiier  respects 
Now  we  see  no  more  r<::ason  why  the  frame  and  course  of  natuni 
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should  be  such  a  scheme,  than  why  Christianity  should.  And 
that  the  former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible  that  the  ki- 
ter,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  » 
mnn.fest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  bat  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  tbat  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  in  nature ;  t.  e.,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity ;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by-tbe 
like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.     1684^1753. 

Gkorox  Bbbkelbt,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Clo3me,  in  Ireland,  was  thf 
•on  of  William  Berkeley,  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  bom  on  the  121 
of  March,  1684,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  K 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  published  hti 
« Theory  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  shows  tliat  the  connection  between  the 
sight  nnci  the  touch  19  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  born  bliiul,  and 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  objects  of  sight 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  following  he  published  that  work 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  **Tlie  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;" 
in  which  he  attempts  to  disprotb  thx  sxistkncs  or  XATTxa,  and  to  demon* 
rtrate  that  all  material  objects  are  not  xxtkbhal  to,  but  exist  i5  the  mind, 
anA  are,  in  short,  merely  impressions  made  upon  it  by  die  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  tlie  Deity.  It  should  not,  howeyer,  be  supposed  that  he  wsi 
so  skeptical  as  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  realit/  o( 
his  sensations.  He  disputed  not  the  effeds  but  the  ccntsa  of  our  sensations,  and 
wa!i,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whether  these  causes  took  their  birth  frcn 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  from  impressions  on  tb< 
mind,  through  the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Berkeley's  pro- 
ductions, very  strongly  attracted  die  attention  of  the  public,  and  on  vi^iuViK 
London,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  uniformly  retained  nu 
merous  and  valuable  friends.  Among  tliese,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swift,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  [mpers  for  the 
•'  Guardian,''  just  tlieii  commenced ;  while  die  latter  introduce  i  him  10  hii 
relation,  I^rd  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  No 
vember  of  diat  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
kecretary. 

Fiom  diis  embassy  he  remrned  in  a  year,  and  aAer  80i7ie  time  accepted  as 
offer  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  die  Bisliop  of  Cl» 
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Slior.  He  spent  four  years  on  the  continent,  an'l  on  his  return  in  1721  fsuting 
in  Mrbat- general  distress  the  nation  was  involved  in  consequence  of  the  fidluxe 
or  the  South  Sea  scheme,^  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  aleTiate 
the  public  misfortune,  and  published  -**  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
oT  Great  Britain."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  then  lord  lieutenautf  to  whom,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Derry.  He  had 
lon^,  however,  liad  a  very  benf^volnnt  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edu- 
cntion  in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  elfc*c-t, 
he  offered  to  n*sigii  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
income  of  jSlOO  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
Coi  lege,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him,  and  after  great  exertions  he  got  a  chartet 
pr&nted  fcr  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  *<  St  Paul's  College,"  in  Ber- 
muda, and  a  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Kvery  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  favorite  object,  in  the  fulness  of  hi& 
heart,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  tlie 
'Western  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  the  last  verse 
of  which  is  **  familiar  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  tune 

Producing  subjects  wortliy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where,  from  the  genial  lun 

Au'.l  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

• 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  senso 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  siuig  another  golden  age, 
Tlie  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 


I  IT  <•  **Scbenie,*'  of  ■ncfa  flunoua  memory,  wm  originated  by  Jolm  Bloant  or  BtanC,  In  ITlt,  a 
■crtvencr  by  profession,  and  a  man  of  conrammate  cunning.  Engaging  a  nnmber  of  penona  to  Join 
him.  he  ptropoaed  to  government  to  become  tbe  Mle  pnbUo  cradRor;  that  In,  to  become  reapontlble 
tor  all  the  debts  due  from  tbe  government  to  otber  trading  corporatlona,  on  condition  tbat  he  and  hti 
company  altould  have  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  all  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Padflc^ 
or  the  **  SouUi  Sea.'*  The  government  accepted  the  propostUon,  a  bill  was  oarrtod  through  parlia- 
ment, and  the  South  flea  Company  was  established. 

The  subacrlpttons  to  Uie  stock,  however,  came  In  but  slowly,  till  Blunt  had  the  hardihood  to  clra*> 
late  a  report  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  about  to  be  exchangpd  by  the  mlnUtry  Ibr  Peru ;  which 
arrangement  would  of  course  transfer  an  immense  trade  at  once  to  the  Riclflc.  Instantaneously  IhP 
public  mind  waa  aU  Inflamed  with  excitement.  Fersons  of  all  agca,  ranks,  and  conditions,  hastened  to 
pnrctmse  the  stock ;  to  secure  whleb  thousands  laid  out  their  hut  fkrthiiig,  and  very  many  ran  deeply 
bito  debt.  The  subscribers,  however,  had  held  their  shares  but  a  short  Ume,  when  A  sudden  panL- 
arose,  and  the  bursUng  of  the  bubble  was  as  complete  and  as  rapid  as  had  tieeu  Hs  formation  an  I 
fxpanrton.  Many  eminent  bankers  and  goldsmlUis,  who  had  advanced  birge  sinus  of  money  on  t|.p 
ircnrttyof  the  stock,  became  utterly  bankrupt,  and  countless  numbeisoframllles  were  overwnelmc(> 
la  ndn.  All  confidence  in  short,  both  In  Individuals  and  In  government  waa  at  an  end,  and  thoie 
Ins  scarcely  a  mansion  or  cottage  In  England  of  which  the  inmatee  were  no  mote  or  lost  saftiens 

ooi  this  crand  sdicme  of  deoepUon  and  viUany. 
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The  good  and  great  hnpirzng  epic  n*^  a, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  heaita. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay. 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  jroung. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  tlie  course  of  empire  takes  its  waj  * 

The  four  first  acts  alieady  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  dav 

Time  s  noblest  offspring  is  the  latf. 

l:i  September,  1728,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Rhode  Islano,  as  the  n^jwc 
fliTorable  point  from  which  to  sail  for  the  Bermudas.  He  took  np  his  resi- 
dence at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  l.imself  indefiii^gft- 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.*  The  government,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paitl  ]  nrul  he  was  oompellcti  id  abandoa  his 
prcgect  and  remrn  home.  In  1732,  he  published  his  <*  Alciphroo,'*  or  **  Miouie 
Philosopher,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  tlie  model  of  Plato,  between  two  atheists 
and  two  Christians:  and  in  1734  he  whs  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Cloyne,  the  duties  of  which  he  dischargetl  with  great  zeal  and  fiiithfalness  to 
tlie  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  oifers  of  more  lucrative  situations  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  seilentary  life  at  Cloyne  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  havii^ 
received  much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar-water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  *<  Siria^ 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  oi 
Tar- water,'*  a  work  singularly  curious  for  the  multifiurious  erudition  that  n 
embraces,  and  for  tlie  art  with  which  the  autiior  has  contrived  to  introdace 
into  it  the  most  profound  philoaopliical  and  religious  speculations.    His  la^t 
work  was  **  Further  Thoughts  on  Tnr-water,"  published  in  IISQ.     Desirous 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  lie  otfere<l  to  resign  his  bisliopric,  worth 
£1400  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  non-re.si(Ieucc.     But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  tliat  Berkeley  should  *ilie  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself,"  but  tliat  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  that  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  liis  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.     He  enjoyed  his  retire- 
ment but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  whale 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  lo  him  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Corintliians, 
he  expired.     On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  conunenting  with  his  usual 
ertergy  and  ability,  wlien  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  a 
paralytic  affection  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  diat,  in  point  of  virtue 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  Hie  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whether  we 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  eflbrts  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  object  of  eo- 
Jiusiastic  luve  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  famJUar  fiiendt; 
•iiid  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  sweet, 
ond  engaging,  and  in  a  pre-emment  degree  calculated  to  ensure  the  most 
rfurablo  fuid  afl'ectionate  attxuihment  Such,  indee<l,  were  the  energy  and  im- 
pressive beauty  of  his  character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in 
his  rotnpany  without  acknowledging  its  ftiscination  and  superiority.    In  shost, 


I  »m0  memoiiiUa  of  his  Ubcr»uty  aUU  exlat  in  itat  andrat  town. 
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aAer  the  most  rigorous  survey  of  the  motives  and  ai  tious  of  tho  Bisliup  of 
Cloynej  'wre  are  tempted  to  assign,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  ivltl*  uo 
suspicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 

Tb  Berkeley  every  vlrtne  imler  heftTnLl 
MATIONAL   LUXURY   THE    DIRECT   ROAD   TO   NATIONAL    RUIN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth .  this  is  so  true,  that 
it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  sho  ild  want  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  thitm  under  any  form 
of  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
moteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the  same 
Talae  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausibJe 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own 
and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  public  gaming-table,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state ;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  instant  ac- 
quire vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
owo  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi 
nary  methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  e^row  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury, — the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. 
i){  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Konjans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
sprung  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 
Datura!  causes.     But  these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in 

1  Drake*!  BMMiy*,  vol.  m.  ?.  74 
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<pite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  btcomlng  ourselves  anniher 
useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  n*- 
public  than  a  monarchy;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovKttrH 
in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people ;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clothes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  saving 
so  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  gord 
cense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
9^1,  which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  bad 
luch  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  cajre  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  seyere 
ciws  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
j^ood,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  i  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  ofifence,  because  it  it 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  offence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg^ 
ment  against  the  ladies  of  his  time.*  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  offence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masQuerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonaer  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  nian  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end, 
let  him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convmced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
un  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  aflliir  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  wortny  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi* 
bition  of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  moials. 


1  TtaaM  mMrks  n«  m  )iut  and  applkabl*  now  aa  tiiey  were  ta  1711,  whtm  Omj  wei*  Srat  p^> 
•l*k«4.  I  RenH  Iialth  bi-  11-^4. 
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as  well  as  by  a  reformatityn  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
managed,  is  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les- 
sons of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  tc 
our  British  gentry  al:  ove  a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
years,  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  pan,  with  such  wretched 
things  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
audience.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  a£ 
may  fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  thi*se  things  as  trifloft 
below  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think- 
ing men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
those  luxurious  follies,  which,  ii  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
otiier  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  iV  a 
timely  slop  be  not  put  to  them. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET.     1694— n54. 

Elicabeth  Tollbt  was  the  daughter  of  George  ToUett,  Esq.,  ooraniiMiofier 
of  the  navy,  in  th^  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  In  a  short  pto* 
fiu:e  to  a  volume  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
of  great  virtue  and  excellent  education.  ^  Her  poetry  does  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  and  «he  sliows  most  of  the  spirit  and  softness  of  her  sex  ir  die 
Winter  Song.'** 

ON   A    DEAThVhEAD. 

On  this  resemblance,  where  we  find 
A  portrait  dmwn  from  all  mankind. 
Fond  lover  1  gaze  a  wliile,  to  see 
What  Beauty's  idol  charms  shall  be. 
Where  are  the  balls  that  once  could  dart 
Quick  lighming  through  the  wounded  heart  f 
The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 
The  glowing  red  and  polish'd  wliite  Y 
The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  drest? 
The  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest  Y 
Tlie  rising  front,  where  beauty  sate 
Throned  in  her  residence  of  state ; 
Which,  half-disclosed  and  halfconoeal'd, 
The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veirdf 
rris  vanish 'd  all !  remains  akmo 
This  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 
The  vacant  orbits  simk  within : 
The  jaw  tliat  offers  at  a  grin. 
Is  this  tlie  olqect  then  tliat  claims 
The  tribute  of.  our  youthful  flames  Y 
Mutt  amorous  hopes  and  fimcied  blisB) 
Too  dear  delusions  I  end  in  thisY 

■.Its. 
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Hnw  higb  does  Melancholy  swell ! 
Which  sighs  can  more  tlian  language  tril  * 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear. 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For  all  that's  beautiAii  or  dear. 


WINTER   SONG. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prore, 

Wliat  I  would  sailer  for  my  love 

With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 

To  regions  of  eiemal  snow  : 

OVr  floods  by  solid  ice  confined ; 

Til  rough  forest  bare  with  Northern  wind: 

While  all  around  my  eyes  I  cast, 

Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  is  wasta 

If  there  the  timorous  stag  you  ehase. 

Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race, 

Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 

And  give  thy  hand  the  hunter's  speav, 

Wlien  the  low  sun  withdraws  his  light, 

And  menaces  a  half  yearns  night, 

The  consciotis  moon,  and  stars  above, 

Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  \o9tL, 

Beneath  the  mountain's  hollow  biow, 

Or  in  its  rocky  cells  below, 

Thy  rural  foast  I  would  provide; 

Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride ; 

The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed, 

With  savage  spoils  about  thee  spread : 

While  fiiitliful  Love  the  watch  should  kee|>» 

To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 


WILUAM  COLLINS.     172(»— 1766. 

WiLxiAX  CoLLiHS,  ono  of  the  very  finest  of  English  lyric  poets,  was  bom 
at  Chichester,  in  the  year  1720,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  be 
repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  won  the  cordial  regard  of 
Johnson,  dien  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  «*  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us  that  "  his  appear' 
ance  waj  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  bis  views  extf n> 
rive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  He  designed 
many  works,  but  his  great  fault  wus  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  <^  im* 
mediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufieied  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose.** 

His  odes  were  published  o  i  his  own  account  in  1746 ;  but  being  disap- 
pouited  at  the  slowness  of  tlie  sale,  he  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  copies  tlmi 
•«mained  wi*h  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  relieved  from  his  embarrass* 
menta.  by  a  leiacy  from  an  uncle  of  £90"^):  but  worse  evils  than  poverty  soon 
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oveicumded  the  rest  of  his  life :  he  sunk  graduall/  into  a  sort  of  melancholjr. 
•nd  died  in  1756,  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanity.' 

•  The  works  of  Collins,**  says  Campbell,  **  will  abide  comparison  with 
whaterer  Milton  wrote  under  tlie  age  of  thirty.  If  tliey  have  rather  less  exu* 
berant  wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Lik<* 
M  Jton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination :  like  him,  he  has 
the  rich  eoonomy  of  expression  haloed  with  tliought,  which  by  single  or  few 
words  oAen  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud  of  obscurity 
sometimes  rests  on  bis  highest  conceptions,  arising  from  tlie  fineness  of  his 
associatioDS,  and  tlie  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
sitriy,  and  interferes  very  little  witli  tlie  light  of  his  inuigery  or  the  warmth 
of  his  leelings.  His  genius  Icived  to  breathe  rather  in  the  (ireternatural  and 
ideal  element  of  poetry,  tlian  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
to  real  li'e.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
abstracted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst  *  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind ;'  and  his  allegory  is  as  seusible  to  tlie  heart  as  it  is  visible  to 
tbtf  fiuiey.' > 

ODB   TO   FEAR.' 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shoMm , 
Who  seest  appal  I'd  tlie  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  l>etween : 

Ah,  Fear!  ah,  frantic  Fearl 

1  see— 1  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye  f 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder 'd  fly. 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 


1  ■*  fa  Uw  jcw  I7SS  died  our  tunented  CoUlna;  one  of  our  axMt  exqnlalte  poeta,  and  of  whoiii»  pei* 
tap*,  wItkoiK  eufienUoii,  It  may  be  KMerted,  that  he  partook  of  the  credulity  and  entkostaMii  of 
,  tbe  mnfc  wttdneH  of  Shaktpcare,  the  subllinlty  of  ICUtoiv  and  the  patlioe  of  Osslaii.**— Draiv'a 


**  Be  had  a  wonderriil  combination  of  exoaHenetea.  tJntted  to  eplendor  and  rabUmlty  of  tanaglna- 
Hon,  he  had  a  rtchnesa  of  erudition,  a  kcennea*  of  reaeareh,  a  nicety  of  taate,  and  an  ekgance  and 
truth  of  moral  reflection,  which  astoni«hed  thow  who  had  the  loeL  to  be  Intimate  with  bbn.**— flir& 


s  •*or  all  oar  minor  poets,  that  la,  tboae  who  have  attempted  only  abort  pleoea,  CoQlna  la  probably 
tte  one  who  haa  shown  moat  of  the  higheat  qualltlea  <rf  poetry,  and  who  exdtaa  the  most  Intenao 
Interest  la  the  boaoiti  of  the  rvader.  He  soars  Into  the  regions  of  Imagination,  and  ooeaptea  tfte  high* 
est  peaka  of  AiriiHssvH.  His  Ikncy  Is  glowing  and  vlvkl,  but  at  tbe  aame  time  haaty  and  obsciire. 
He  has  the  true  luspimilon  of  the  poeL  He  beats  and  melts  objects  in  the  fervor  of  H<*  genioa,  a«  1» 
a  ftumaoe.**— auMf. 

t  CoUlna,  who  had  often  determined  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic  poetry,  seems  here,  with  the  same 
vHw,  to  hare  addresseil  one  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  drama,  and  to  Implore  that  mighty  lonu. 
cnoe  abe  had  g^ven  to  the  genius  of  Sbakspcnre.  In  the  constnicUon  of  this  nervous  ode  be  ima 
abown  equal  p  iwer  of  Judgment  and  Imaghiation.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  vwlani 
and  abrupt  abb (evtaUon  of  tbe  mensure  la  tbe  flfth  and  sixth  veraea,  when  the  poet  aeema  to  tmk  lee 
rtroflf  iBllatiics  of  the  power  ^e  Invokea  t 

<*  Ah,  Pear— ah,  frantic  Peart 
1  aee— I  ««.*«  ih<.e  near." 
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Or  throws  liini  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  liiin  tliousaml  phantoms  join'd. 
Who  prompt  ti)  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  (lends,  who  near  allied, 
0*er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
'  Litis  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  iMire: 
On  whfwn  ihni  ravening  brood  of  &te, 
Who  lap  the  hlood  of  Sorrow,  wait; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theef 

BPODB. 

In  eirliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  panial  choice, 
Tlie  grief-ful  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongae: 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  himg. 

Yet  he,  the  Bard  *  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 

Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Foi  not  alone  he  nurseci  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  tlie  patriot's  steaL 

Bbt  who  is  he,'  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's*  dews  to  rove, 

M  ith  trembling  eyes  tliy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thou  and  furies  sliared  the  balefid  grove  f 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Qoeen^ 
Sigh*d  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  beard, 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appeared 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart. 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  moumibl  line, 

lliough  genUe  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  tlie  tliunders  of  the  scene  are  thine 

ANTISTROPHS 

Tliou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  lastf 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  t 
Or  in  some  hollow 'd  seat, 
^Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 


1  The  Greek  tmflc  poet,  JBechylue,  who  waa  to  the  battle  of  Mawthan,  fcatiiw.li  tta 
uitl  FeraUns.  B.C.  49a. 

i  Sophoclea,  another  Greek  dramiitle  poet. 

*  nybla  was  a  mountain  In  Sicily,  flunoua  fl>r  Ita  honey  and 

«  Joeaala,  the  queen  of  Thebce,  who^  after  the  death  of  her  boabaBd  Lama,  aarrted  her  owa  mb 
OMtpoB  (whom  Oolttaa  here  calle  the  « wrafeeh")  wlthont  ttaowlnff  wl»a  Im  waa.  Oa  tfela  ^bKf  > 
%aad«d  that  moat  anhlhne  uid  pathelle  tragedy,  tha  "OUIpoa  Tyrannna*  ( 
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Hear  drowning  seamen's  cnee>  In  tempests  brought? 

Dark  power,  with  shiuUlering  meek  submitted  thaighti 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old. 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  tliee  o'erawed. 

In  thai  tlirice-hallow'd  eve*  abroad, 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 

And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  tlood,  the  walks  of  men! 

O  tlioii,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast  I     • 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  1 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  tlieel 


ODE   TO    EVBNINO.' 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song,    . 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  eta^ 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sit<(  in  yuii  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  bredo  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hushM,  save  where  the  wenk-e}ed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  riseji,  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  tlie  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  bum: 

Now  teach  me,  mnid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 


1  R«  han  aliiidM  to  the  oM  raiMntilioBi  ooaMotwl  with  All-H»Uow  S?«a,  or  HsUow  E*«B—th« 
iMteraBlngof  Ootober. 

'  IImq^  biMk  T«ne  had  bMa  ao  raoeetiftifly  •mptojad  In  English  h«rol«  toMitirB  by  on*  of  the 
rutMt  pooti  that  oTor  llrod,  and  made  the  rohielo  of  the  nobleel  poem  that  erer  wae  written,  jet 
no  one  hMl  tntrodaeed  It  Into  lyrle  poetrj  before  Collins.  That  he  Is  most  happj  and  reweisfal  in 
tl>«  ue  or  it,  who  oaa  doobt  after  reading  this  exquisite  **  Ode  to  Erealagp"  the  Imagerj  and  enthn- 
siam  of  wMeh  mnsC  reader  it  delightAil  to  erorr  reader  of  taste  ? 

'*OqIUbs  has  given  bnt  one  entire  instanoe  of  refloeting  the  seenery  of  aatnre  ta  tnm  a  poetleal 
■lirrar.  This  is  the  Ode  to  Erening.  Almost  all  else  is  the  embodiment  of  iBtelleot.  Bnt  this  sln^e 
l^tnn  Is  porfeot  in  its  way.  There  is  not  one  idle  epithet  or  Ul-ohooen  image :— the  noreltj  and 
spinets  of  eomUnation  show  InTentlon  eren  hen ;  ihoagh  aatars  is  naither  added  to  nor  height 
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Wliose  numbers,  stealing  throiiKh  thy  darkening  ?ale^ 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  still nesa  suit, 

As,  nuisiiig  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folilinfr-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

Tlie  Oagiant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  ledge^ 
And  sheds  the  fresliening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  \hy  sliadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scanei 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 
.  Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feei,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  fi'om  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover*d  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o*er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he 
And  bathe  diy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  I 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

W'hile  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaveii 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afifrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  name ! 


THE   PAB8ION8.      AN   ODE    FOR   MUSIC* 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  ofi,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 

1 V  th«  ■«•!«  whleh  wmi  mmpoMd  for  thfi  od«  had  •qnal  merit  nilh  th«  od«  ItmlU.  H  mil  kiv* 
tiM  OMMl  «xwll«at  pnibnnAoM  of  the  kind  in  which  pMlrf  and  mntle  bsT*.  la  OMdnn  tisM. 
Ofhw  piMMoTthn  Mm«  Mton  ham  d«rlv«d  tiMir  gTMlMt  nrnlillaa  ftoB  tk«  p«flMi« 
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Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  faintii^ 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting^ 
By  turns  they  feh  the  glowing  mind 
IKsturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fire  J, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch 'd  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  poweK. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

£*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  nxsh*d,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringa 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair— 

Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  with  eyes  so  fiiir. 

What  was  tliy  deUghted  measure  f 
Still  it  whisper 'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  tlie  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  goldeu  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thnnder  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  Mrar-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  liiU  of  woe. 

U  Uw  musk  UkI  ■ooompanled  them,  having  In  themaelves  MUe  more  merit  than  that  of  an  jnlliuirf 
^^^M :  but  ta  thU  wo  have  the  whole  noiil  and  power  of  poetry ;— exprewloii  that,  aven  without  Uw 
•U  of  mukio^  itrUieii  to  the  heart;  and  tanagery  of  power  enongb  to  tranaport  the  attention  without 
^  fttittfol  alliance  of  corresponding  eounda.  What  then  muat  have  been  the  eflhcta  of  these  united  I 
Tbe  picture  or  Hope  In  this  ode  la  beautlAil  almoat  beyond  Imitation  By  the  unltei  power*  of 
^'"(cy  And  harmony,  that  ddlghtful  bdng  to  exhlbttad  with  all  the  charma  and  graoee  that  pleasura 
'^  itoey  have  appropriated  to  her.  The  deacrlpUona  of  Joy,  Jealousy,  and  Bevense,  are  excellent, 
^^^Ofh  not  equally  so :  those  of  Melancholy  and  Cheerfulness  are  superior  to  every  thing  of  the 
ktnd;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  may  be  very  little  haaard  In  asserting  that  this  to  the  flneat  oda  In 
^  Khtfiah  language.    Bead— Observations  on  CoUlns*B  Poems  In  'he  Mtb  vol.  of  Johnson's  Fnota- 

44* 
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And  ever  find  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 
And  though  someiinieit,  each  dreary  pause    ^tweeii, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-suUluing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalterd  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  flx*d, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state, 
Of  diflenng  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  calfd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  uivraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retiretl, 

And  from  her  wild  se<juester*d  seal, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  bom  her  pen!*ive  soul : 

And  dasliing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  «tole, 

Or  o'er  some  hamited  streams  with  fond  delay, 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  alter*d  was  its  sprightlier  tone  1 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shouhler  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemui'd  witli  nnoming  dew. 
Blew  an  iuHpiring  air.  that  dale  and  thicket  ntng^ 
The  hunter's  call  to  Fnun  and  Dryad  known: 

The  oak-crown  d  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  qaeei^ 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  fortli  their  alleys  green; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy*s  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  4o  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  die  straii% 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids., 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  Angers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  framed  witli  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound. 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 

Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wingn 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom*s  aid. 
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Why,  Goddess,  why,  lo  ns  denied, 
Lay*5t  tliou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
Yoa  learned  in  all-coininRnding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear *d. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Tliy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page— 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  tliis  laggard  age 
K*en  all  at  once  together  found 
CzBcilia*s  mingled  world  of  sound— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


ODB   TO  THE   BKAVB. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  i\ewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sungl 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  1 


ODB   TO   MBBOT.* 

STROPHl. 

O  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-bom  forms,  and  best  adored : 

Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear, 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  sword ! 

I TU  Od*  to  tlw  Brare,  written  in  1746,  and  th«  Od«  to  Moroy.  Mvm  to  hnro  baon  writton  on  tho 
*UM  ooeMton,  nAinoly,  the  Sootoh  ReboIUon  of  1746,  when  Um  joaait  Pretoadar,  Charlaa  Edward 
Btnart,  after  laadiag  in  Sootlaad  and  roating  the  Englieh  foreea,  was  ntterij  defeated  at  Cnlloden. 
Tb«  Mbeeqnent  devaetationa  of  the  Uighlande  bjr  the  English  were  dnadftil  and  Uoody  In  the  hi^Mst 
degree;  aad  well  mig hi  oar  gifted  poet  iaToke  the  genitti  of  Mtragr. 
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Thou  wbc  amidsi  the  deatlifiil  field, 

Bjr  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld, 
Oft  with  thy  boaom  bare  art  found, 
Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  groaod : 

See  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pierced  with  wmny  a  wound 

A2ITI8TR0FH1. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  proToke, 

The  fiend  of  Namre  joined  his  yoke. 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey; 

Tliy  form.  fh>m  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  looked  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds. 

That  bore  him  swift  to  sarage  deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown. 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower, 

To  thee  wo  build  a  roseate  bower. 
Thou,  thou  sbalt  rule  our  queen^  and  share  our  mooaich't 


ON   THE   DFATH   OF   THE    POET  TH0M8O1I.' 

I. 

In  yonder  grove  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
Tlie  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poet's  sylvan  grave  1 

II. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shadei 

III. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

IV. 

Rcmembranoe  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  it  dresi. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 


I  Thb  od«  on  ttie  Death  of  Thomson  seeoM  to  h«T«  been  written  dnrlnf  an  mau^km  to : 
on  Uw  Thame*.   *'  CoUlna  hod  skill  to  oomidaln.**  Of  that  nonnaftil  melodjr,  and  thoae  leader  I 
vBleii  are  the  dlsUngulshlnf  ezoeUendes  of  ineh  pleees  as  hewall  departed  MewUh^  or  Seamy  hi 
•ras  amoat  nn  unequalled  master. 

i  Thr  harp  of  JBohUi  of  which  sees  deacrtF^km  in  Thomson*!  Gaade  of  nidtfleBes. 
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T. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lavm,  or  forest  deep, 
The  IHend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire,' 

And  *niid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

TI. 

Bat  thon,  who  own^st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ahl  what  will  every  dirge  availl 
Or  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  I 

vii. 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  soom  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

VIII. 

Bnt  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedgeHsrown^d  sisters  now  attend 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  liides  the  buried  firiei  d ! 

iz. 

And  see,  the  fiury  valleys  fiide. 

Dun  Night  has  veird  the  solemn  view! 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu! 


The  genial  meads'  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

zi. 


Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O I  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say ; 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.    168»— 1701. 

Sixmi  RiCHAmssoH,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  modejn 
^■V^ish  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  id 
^^89>  From  the  limited  means  of  his  father,  he  was  restricted  to  a  oommuii- 
^hool  education,  which  is  very  apparent  in  die  structure  of  his  compontiOQ. 
no  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  was  n»> 

4 1\ifliiMon  was  burled  In  Rlehmoiid  church. 

*  Tbomaon  rMlded  In  the  miyhborhood  of  Uehmond  some  time  bcAirt  hto 
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uailahXy  partial  to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  oonipany  of  his  joting  icmaio 
friendt,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and  even 
ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleven tli  year,  to  become  their  occaskmai  monitnr 
and  adviser.  "As  a  bashful  and  not  forwanl  Iwy,"  he  relates,  »I  was  a*« 
early  favorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  tn«ie  and  reading  in  the  neij^t. 
borhood.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  reed 
to  them  i  their  mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  botli  mothers  and  dau^- 
ters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  tliey  put  me  upon  making."  lo 
tliis  exercise,  doubtless,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novelisL 

At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  tiie  printer's  trade,  which  he  chcjse  be- 
cause it  would  ^\ve  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  terminatiom  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  nreas,  and 
isoiitinued  in  this  office  for  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  bisinesa  for 
himself.  By  his  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increase<i ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  ha 
dimined  the  lucrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  Hfoise  of  Commons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  prelaces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  <*  Familiar 
Letters,"  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited,  education. 

In  1740  he  publislied  his  first  novel,  '*  Pamela,"  which  immediately  a^ 
trected  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  "It  requires  a  reader/'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  to  be.  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  ibiios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  tliemselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  nmst  have  experienced  from  this  unex]>ected  return  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  ari»ug 
from  well-oombined  incitlent  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pope 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  mure  good  Uian  twenty  volumes  of  sennons;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  tlie  pulpit. 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  "The  History 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  highest  point  Dr.  Drake  calls  it  "  perhapi  the  mo^t 
pathetic  tale  ever  published."  liie  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confinetl  to 
his  own  country.  It  was  honored  with  two  versions  in  French,  and  Rousseau 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  lo  it,  had-  been  produced  iu 
any  country. 

As,  in  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  had  presented  a  picture  of 
female  virtue  and  honor  nearly  jierfctt,  so  in  1753,  in  the  •  History  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  which  should  combine 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  tlie  faith  and  virtues  of  tlie  Christian. 
vThis,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetic  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  die  scenery  of  Clarissa  <langer- 
ous  to  young  minds.*' ' 

In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  lo  the  Stationers*  ('ooipany.  a 
^tuation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previous  to  hi* 
Jeadi  he  hail  suffered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  whicL  at  length  tetminated 
.n  an  a|X)ploctic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761 

No  character  con  hi  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfectly  irr©' 
pmachable,  than  Richanlson.  In  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  wai 
*he  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men.     As  a  writer,  he  jxissessefl  original 


1  Dr  &kr*»  Eftkitya.  vol.  ▼.  p.  is. 
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/fenius,  and  an  unlimited  command  over  the  tender  passionB ;  yet,  owing  to 
!Le  prolixity  of  his  productions  and  the  poverty  of  his  style,  his  works  aie 
oontinually  decreasing  in  iiopularity.  How  few  now  read  **  Clarissa,"  en 
^Sir  Charles  Grandison!"  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  preservatioi 
of  literary  lahor! 

In  1750  was  published  a  curious  volume  with  the  following  title: — ^  \ 
Coilec-iion  of  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sei.timonts,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and 
Rcflectioii:»,  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pumela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Clinrlei 
GrandlsiHi.*'     From  it  we  make  tlie  following  extracts  ;— 


MORAL   SENTIMENTS. 

Beneficenck.  The  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  people  of  fortune 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselves, 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
undeserved  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  God-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happinesi^ ; 
since  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calumfit,  Censure.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  different  construction  from  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  ^countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  his 
iuty  than  for  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
should  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children'^* 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em* 
ployed,   like  a  skilful  gardener,   in  defending  the   flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

Education.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  tc 
such  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru 
Jem  physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;  which,  by  means  o: 
the  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer 
ments  as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  ioarned  nor  a  fine  education  is  of  any  other  vahi^ 
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than  as  it  tends  to  improve  the  morals  of  men,  and  to  make  their 
w.8e  and  good.* 

A  generous  mind  wiH  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  duty  hy  mild- 
ness and  good  usage,  rather  than  by  seventy. 

The  Almitrhty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  our  in- 
terest, as  weJl  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him  ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  for  the  government  of  our  children,  a  better  example ! 

Friendship.  The  more  dumble  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  will  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  it,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  caU 
friendship  is  chafl*  and  stubbie,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

General  Observations.  The  man  or  woman  who  will  obsti- 
nately vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fauh. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  of 
diflferent  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns ; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
ing the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

The  Good  Man.  A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  heart.  He 
thinks  it  not  good  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will  regard  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man, will  look  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

A  ffood  man,  though  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  think  as  highly  of  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
Bun. 

A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Almighty's  creation. 

A  good  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  withou 
examining  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  the  fnend  o 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  T 


I  *  And  «arely  liappiiaeM,  duty,  fkith,  truth,  and  llnal  Mewrtngi.  are  mrttew  of  deeper  aad  < 
lB»«re«t  fbr  aU  men,  tluui  drelaa  to  the  seoaaetrtdaa.  or  the  characters  of  pUmto  to  the  bolanM,  « 
the  aflnttiee  and  oomblnlxiff  principle  of  the  dementi  of  bodiee  to  the  ehendet.  or  eren  Qaa  tti 
(fearftal  and  wonderful  thoufh  Itbe)  of  the  porUhahle  Tibernacto  oT  the  tmal  eaa  te  • 
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The  hean  of  a  worthy  man  is  ever  on  his  b'ps ;  he  will  be 
;.*ained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

Aa  impartial  spin!  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him. 

Thb  Good  Woman.     A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest  ^ 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  l  worthy 
oiatroQ,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  good  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
aer  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtrje  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  Co  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  viitue  in  good-natured  youth  to  be  able 
to  say  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  live  to  be  old,  and  to  be  re- 
spected themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  fjaise  notions  of  happines*;  with 
gay,  fairy-land  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as  well  with  rega.d  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  finditig  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.     1678—1761. 

Tun  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bom  in  London,  1678 
He  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  ▼ice^hancellor  of  the  University.  lr\  the  controversies 
which  arose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris* 
tianity,  Sherlock  distinguished  hiroselfl  particularly  in  his  "Use  and  Litent  of 
Prophecy,"  and  his  **  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  In 
1728  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  tran^latBd  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  Londoa.  in  1755  and  1756  he  revised  and  ooctecftod  a  huge  body 
of  his  8eimoafl»  wfaioh  were  published  in  finir  vohimea.  He  died  in  1761,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Sherlock's  seimons  are  among  the  beet  speoimens  of  English  pulpit  ek>- 
quenoe  extant    His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  clear  and 
vigorouB,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  flom  his  writings,  such  as  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  truly  BubUme. 
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DIFFERENT   ENDS  OF   RELIGION  AND   INtlDBUTV. 

Should  the  punishments  of  another  life  be  what  we  have  bat  too 
much  reason  to  fear  they  will  be,  what  words  can  then  express  the 
folly  of  sin  ?  Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shall 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  suffer  aftfr 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — ^which  misen- 
ble  hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  afiR)rds— what  pains  and 
torments  must  they  then  undergo  ?  Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
lifierent  states  of  cfood  and  bad  men ;  could  I  give  you  the  prt^- 
pect  which  the  blessed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  the 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  to  the  Lamb  thai 
was  slain,  biU  liveth  for  ever;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  you  the  mutual  aod 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  Grod ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fire  that  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  worm  thai 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fast  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  misery— cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  1  thus  set  before  you  the  difler- 
ent  ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  nin 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.  But,  though  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  ansels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  religion,  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

THE    INFORMATION   THE   GOSPEL   GIVES,   MOST   DESIRABLE. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  wsj 
make  it  worthy  of  a  pardcokr  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven  ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  Grod ;  to  bare 
Keen  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies;  to  have 
•)een  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  m 
asserting  its  truth:  it  can  show,  likewise,  an  innumembk 
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puny  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy , 
its  precepts  just  aud  righteous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, refined  frcrni  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
rituaU  like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Grospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable : 
It  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  oflenders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
j«?ts  it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.     Look  into  the 
Giispel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion. of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.     Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  I     Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.     **  God  made 
nian  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  followed  after. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
vt  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness: then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
shall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it  on  every  side ;  some  which  afiect  tho  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  afi!ect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  7  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separuto 
spi.-its,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed  ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
moFe,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  a^in  ;  for  a  union  of  the  sanie  sou 
and  bedy  is  us  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  Jivid- 
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iug  them  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  that 
gives  this  assurance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  ahle  to  make  good  bit 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you  ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  he  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-horn  from  the  dead,  and  wiU,  in  like 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  thtir 
vust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


CHRIST   AND   MOHAMHIED   CONTRASTED. 

Go  to  your  Natural  Religion :  lay  hefore  her  Mohammed  and  hi 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword :  uhow  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements  :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  see  hk 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  cominis- 
sion  to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.  When  she  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God :  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  pooi 
fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discouree :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  considei 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scofTs  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecntois: 
••  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  ao !"  When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the  prophtt  of 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saiv  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross :  by  him  she  said,  **  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God.** 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.     1090—1762. 

Tuts  lady,  tlie  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  tKMcn  tt  ^ 
fcth^r's  seat  at  Tlioresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  1690.  Displ^f* 
ing  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as  sprightliness  of  mind  from  ber  eaifr 
•81  years,  she  was  the  pride  of  her  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  oei 
education,  and  had  her  instructed  by  the  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  tb« 
<3reek,  I«atin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  tt>  Edwtn) 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  afVer  this,  resiilecl  principaUjf  in4x)n<l<n 
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where  her  wit,  and  le&ining,  and  beaut/f  acquired  her  a  brilliant  reputotion 
Her  hualjond  had  long  been  on  intiraate  terms  with  Adtlison,  Pope,  and  other 
eminent  litenuy  men  of  the  day,  and  in  tliat  society  she  moved  with  the  same 
tnstre  as  in  the  circled  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  1716,  her  hnsband  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  slie  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  odier 
fKends,  the  celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests.  In 
1718,  her  hnsband  being  recalled  frcm  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England^ 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  The  warm  friendship 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continne;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  b.ame  as  the  levity  and  heartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  famous  fin 
ha-ving  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  through  her  meansi 
of  the  practice  of  the  innocutation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  this  practice 
among  the  Tillages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  efiects,  she  applied  it  to 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
&e  practice  of  innoculation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  afler  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  time  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  excluded 
fiom  the  modem  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is 
aot  well  kriown,  she  left  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
most  of  the  time,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761 ;  but  she  did 
nut  survive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
bieast,  August  21,  1762. 

Laxly  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti 
nople.  Tlie  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  tliem,  is  in  general 
as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  they  abound  not  only  in  wii 
and  hiunor,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  perL  But 
Uiese  literary  qualities  are  more  than  counterbalance<l  by  the  want  of  that 
delicacy,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  those  pure  moral  sentiments,  without 
which  the  female  character  is  any  thing  but  an  objutu  of  admiration.  •*  Her 
desire  to  convey  scamlal,  or  to  paint  grajjliically,  leads  her  into  offensive  do* 
tails,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  Bge  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  witliout  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
strong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habitf 
or  expressions,  render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  as  well  as  unfeel* 
nig."  Still  her  leners  are  models  of  epistolary  style,  \nd  from  them,  as  SLCb, 
we  present  a  feu  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

RA8TBRN    XANNEIIB   AND   LANGUAGE. 

AoRiAiroPLK,  ^pril  1,  O.  S^  171 
To  Ma.  Pops. 

•  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  wntei  • 
hft  has  only  gfiven  a  plain  image  of  the  waj'  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  wtmit  were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of  them 

4fl* 
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are  now.  I  don*t  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a  Briton,  but  hia  Idy^ 
Hums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  churning, 
both  wliich  are  unknown  here,  the  com  bein^  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  takins^  that  pains  to  introduce  iheii 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  ail  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs. 
But  I  can  assure  vou  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  H  :len  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  nerer 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  gooJ 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  sung  to  have  danced  en  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by*  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
phe  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft-  The 
stepd  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  mv  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilfiil  enough  to  lead ;  these 
a  Hi  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  different. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  passag(*s  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  frow 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
woys  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Pereian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridiw* 
lous  to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinrtioa, 
Uiey  have  what  they  call  the  sublime^  that  is,  a  style  proper  foi 
fK)etry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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rRANCE   IN  1718. 

*"  Pabis,  October  10,  O.  S.,  I'lS 

To  La.dt  Rich. 

•  •  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me ; 
tor  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
all  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Godlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
oat  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  tho 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  magnifi- 
rence  till  you  come  to  Fontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt: 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  hare  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan* 
tastically  absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  So 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
tbeir  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  fed 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. 'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich*s  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  unsullied  complexion. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LocviBKf  ^.nuary  28,  N.  S.,  1753 

To  TBS  COUVTMS  07  BuTB. 

Dear  Child'^You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
di<*tinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expei.t  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  you  as  supposing  L^dy  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  de 
airous  oC  leamini^ ;  ir  that  case  bj  all  means  let  her  be  indul^d 
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m  it  Yon  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  joar  educa- 
tion ;  your  prospect  was  very  difierent  from  hers.  As  you  bad 
much  m  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  ofiers,  it  seemed 
your  busmess  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  aa  it  is  b^rs  to 
Know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.  It  is  the  common  error  of  build- 
ers and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (ana 
perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  wbicn 
is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that  tlie 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a 
coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain: 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  wih  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 
she  is  destined.  Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.  No  entertainment  is 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.  She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
rariety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.  To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
autted  to  learn  the  languages.  There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.  Langua&^es  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  leammg  itself.  True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.  I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 
that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  mnch 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Waller.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an 
epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 
Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  o(  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms, 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In  the  midst  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  (torn  Randolph's 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
icorn  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very 
inlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author,  being  no  longer  is 
'ashion.  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
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than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your  dauglteito  talk  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  oi  distin- 
guishingy  take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
numoTt  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  people*  and  have  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  The  second 
cautiOD  to  be  given  her,  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary «) 
is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  she  would  hide  crook^ness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it 
can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  conseauently  the 
roost  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  whicn  will  cer- 
tainly  be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
lo  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
expense,  which  are  the  certain  efiects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it 
may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  1  was 
bom  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  1  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  then  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
ledge reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanctid  in  it 
without  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  igiiorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  if  is  scandalous  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro* 
gress  for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
her  a  ready  writer :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary, when  your  health  or  afllaira  make  it  troublesome  to  you  tc 
write  youraelf ;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  fand  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  here  ought  to  oe  to  make  her  happy  in  a  rirgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safei 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
co'uputation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  tne  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  1  have  always  been  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  views 
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I  bad  for  you,  pa  I  wevrr  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity,) 
[  thought  I  ovi  «d  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards 
attending  matnmony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Perk^aps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing 
your  daughter ,  she  has  so  much  company  at  homCt  she  will  not 
need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  yoa 
think  fit  to  givb  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would 
have  been  thou^rht  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sony  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowine^  it  was  not  yoar 
father's  intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 

leave  it. 
ificant  letter, 
being  willing  to 

give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  affection- 
ate mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.     1691—1763. 

JoHH  Btbox,  the  aon  of  a  linen-draper  at  Manchester,  was  bom  in  1691, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  be 
eultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  espedallj  iv 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  propen* 
sity.  After  taking  his  degrees  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  oniTeraty. 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  iSm 
« Phoebe"  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  best  of  his  poetical  eflbrts.  As  he  de> 
clined  *<  taking  orders,"  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  after  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing,  dll,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the 
family  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circtimstances,  de> 
voting  his  time  tt>  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  176^ 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byrom's  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  •'  Colin  and  Phoebe,"  remark* 
able  (or  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  sprightliness  of  tboiigbi 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  "  Knthusiasm,''  and  one  on  the  <*  Immortality  Ot  the 
Jfoul."  His  comic  poem,  entitled  «  The  Three  Black  Crows,"  has  a  most  ex- 
eellent  moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  "i^ofna"  of^'afpL 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  (^  which  Nob.  5M 
knd  593  are  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


A   PASTORAL. 

I. 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  PhcBbe  went  with  me  wherevej;  I  went; 
Ten  tlioumnd  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  m  my  breast : 
Sure  never  (bnd  shepherd  like  Colin  was  bleit ; 
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Bat  now  the  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind 
What  a  inarrellons  change  on  a  sudden  I  find 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  oould  possibly  b«, 
I  thought  twas  the  spring;  but,  alasl  it  was  she. 

II. 

With  snsh  a  oompankm,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

1  was  80  good-humor'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

My  heart  was  as  light,  as  a  feather  all  day. 

But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  lair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drownH 

And  my  heart — ^I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  paant 

111.      • 
The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  were  there, 
^Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear ; 
But  now  she  is  absent,  1  walk  by  its  side, 
Aud  still  as  it  murmuis  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  paint 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IT. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Phcebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time, 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime  I 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  hnmlful  of  grass: 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  for  it  makes  ine  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

T. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  at  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Pha»be  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
'^Come  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  I  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  ril  give  him  another;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcebe's  awayl 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phosbe,  what  sights  have  I  seen . 
How  fiur  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  I 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  tiling  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there 
They  none  of  tliem  now  so  delightful  appear: 
Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

VII. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  throogli, 
The  lark.  Km  et,  tlirostle  find  nightingale  too; 
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Winds  over  ua  whuper'd,  docks  1^  ns  did  bleal^ 
And  chirp  went  the  grmhopper  under  our  feet. 
Bat  now  she  is  sbaent,  though  stiiJ  they  sing  on, 
The  woodaare  but  k>nely»  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  tiling  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

VIII. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hnel 

And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  Uue? 

Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile? 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile f 

Ah !  rivals,  1  see  what  it  was  tliat  yon  dress'd 

And  made  yourselves  fine  ibr — a  place  in  her  breast  | 

You  put  on  your  colors  t9  pleasure  her  eye, 

To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 


How  slowly  Time  eieeps,  till  my  Pbcebe  return  I 

Wliile  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  1  bum! 

Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  be  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  ^  ead. 

Fly  swiAer,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 

And  rest  so  m«ch  longer  for't  when  she  is  here 

Ah,  Colin !  c^d  Time  is  liill  of  delay, 

Kor  will  budge  one  foot  foster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 


Will  no  pitjring  power  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  pnssion  remove; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love  ? 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to. return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah  I  what  shall  I  dot    I  shall  die  with  despair! 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  ycur  fm 


THR   THRRX    RLACX   CROWS. 
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Two  htMiest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand  -, 
Hark-ye,  said  he,  'tis  an  <xld  story  this 
About  the  Crows  1— I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Replied  his  friend. — Tiol  I'm  surprised  at  diat; 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
But  you  shall  hear ;  an  o<ld  alfair  indeed ! 
And,  tliat  it  hap]>en'd,  thoy  are  all  agreed: 
Not  to  detain  yon  from  a  Uiing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  tliat  lives  not  for  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke^  has  thrown  up  tliree  black  crowti«-> 
Impossible ! — Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you.— 
From  whose,  I  pmy  ? — So  having  named  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire  I  is  curious    imrade  ran. 
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Sr,  did  ymi  tell— rolstiQg  the  afiair^ 

Yea,  8ir,  I  did :  and  if  it's  worth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  me, 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  fAree.— 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrons  an  event, 
Whip,  to  &e  third,  the  virtuoso  went; 
Sup— ^nd  so  ibrtb— Why,  yes;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  was  not  tun  black  crows,  'twas  only  mu^ 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon. 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case- 
Where  may  I  find  him  ?— Why,  in  such  a  place. 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out, 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt. 
Then  to  his  last  infonnant  he  referred, 
And  begg'd  to  know,  if  true  what  he  had  heard  ? 
Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow? — Not  I— 
Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie  1 
Black  crow«  have  been  tJirown  'ip,  thrUf  tun,  and 
And  here,  I  li nd,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  ntmel 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  aUP^— 
Crow— crow — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
Fhe  matter  over— And,  pmy,  sir,  what  was'iT 
Why,  I  was  hsmd  sksk,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  dill  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so^ 
Something  that  was — at  blacky  sir,  as  a  orow. 


WILLIAM  KING.     1685—1763. 

Dr.  Wiluav  Kiva,  bom  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1689,  «  was  imown 
Slid  esteemed,"  says  his  biographer,  <*  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  ibr  wit  and 
teaming ;  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  axid  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  English."  Hib  died 
in  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  failings,  he  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence,  tern- 
peranoe,  and  fordtude.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known  is  that 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken— ^  Political  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  liis  own  Times." 

VIROIL. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Ghreek  and  Roman  poets  think 
It  sufficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  us  the  various 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  thoughts,  at  the 'same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  descriptions.  Rusbus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virrf,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
poiuted  to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  Hn 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  geo 
graphical  notes  are  a  great  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence 
out  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  dis 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  particularly  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  perhaps 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  v/ere  foreign  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  mi^iit 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  heen  more  instructiye  and  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  The 
£neid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meanino^.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  ^dlus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judc:ment  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  the  Trojans  were  her  enemies.  Gem 
inimiea  mihi^  &c.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
oblige  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  the^^ 
fore  she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  offer  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  .^lus  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed: 
^k)lus  accepted  her  ofier,  and  executed  her  commands  as  fiir  as 
he  was  able.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
tho  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  he^ 
self  to  .£<^us.  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor.  .^!k)lus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  heiself  h) 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
offer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  woaid 
have  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  was 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  impuU' 
tion,  and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

"  Tis  your^s,  great  queen,  replies  the  power,  to  lay 
The  task,  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey."* 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sob 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  WaJ- 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  woula  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependa&ti. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  men)* 

1  Tvna,  O  B«ftiM^  ftc,  Mn.  L  rt. 
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ber  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avarxe  he  imaginod  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  oues- 
Cion  comes  on  this  day;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  oank 
bill  of  2000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  member  made 
him  this  answer :  «*  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
{putting  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favo] 
ou  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
y  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Juno  and  ^olus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
great  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
Kirge  enough,  and  seasonably  ofiered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  pow^r  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A   REPARTEE. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  or 
to  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  nis  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  ether  things,  **  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session^  and  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet  J^  jMy  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  **  that  one  of  the  Right  Reverends  had 
ut  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  At  did  not  know 
what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass^  The  ^ishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con 
eluding  thus  :  *'  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  l  am^well  content  to  be  compared  tj 
the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  Lords,  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  mah 
•>«/  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  I  am  sure  that  I  have  Iteu 
rrproved  by  nobody  but  his  Lordship,^^ 
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SINGULAR   CONDUCT. 

A  bont  file  your  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  u  sensible  well- 
naiured  man,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  jH'OO  or  £bOO  per  annum : 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  England ; 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seven  or  eight 
years  afler  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  very 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans^ 
act  some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.  The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  cne 
Dr.  Rose,"  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  biUet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evening 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  **  You  see,  hrc^ 
ther,'*  said  she,  **  as  old  as  I  am,  1  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose* 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  afiected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  Xhat  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk : 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
harmony  froia  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related .•  When  Howe  leA 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church  ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living 


1  *'I  waa  very  well  aoqnalnted  with  Dr.  Bote,  and  he  ftvqiWDtt)- entertained  me  wtth  this 


■  LoDdon  l»  Uie  only  place  In  all  Europe  where  a  iwui  can  find  a  eecure  retieat,  or  main,  K  ha 
leaao,  many  yean  unknown.  It  he  pay*  oon«unUy  (Or  hla  lodging,  Ibr  hla  prortatoaa,  and  tat 
rhaiaouver  elM  he  wanU^  nobody  will  aa>  a  question  couocrnUiff  him,  or  inqntra  whenok  •»  eooiea 
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il  that  time:  but  they  both  died  young-  in  a  few  yeurs  after 
However,  durhxg  their  lives,  the  second  cr  third  year  after  their 
hther  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasuie  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  httle  cofiee-house,  near  his  Todg- 
mg,  which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quitting  his  house  and 
family  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  Airs.  Howe  at  firs'  .:na- 
giued,  as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  aoriipt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions, 
4bc.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  buc  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  time  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  whicn  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
jand  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  wis 
none :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Roce  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe' 

I  "I  knew  Salt,  who  reloied  to  me  tin  partlciilan  which  I  itave  here  mcnttoned,  and  many  otheti^ 
which  have  eteaped  my  memory.** 

S  •*Aiid  yet  I  have  aeen  him  after  hla  return  addresilng  hia  wlft  tai  the  lanfoage  of  a  y  lung  orMa* 
groom .  And  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  most  Intimate  fkiends,  that  he  treated  her  dnrtag 
Hie  rest  of  their  lives  with  the  greateA  kindness  and  alftetHm." 
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would  never  have  returned  to  his  wife,  if  the  money  which  he 
Look  with  him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  iSlOOOor  J&2000, 
bad  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist, 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  J  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  back 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias, 
u  hat  was  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE.    1714—1763. 

This  lover  of  rural  life  was  bom  at  the  Leasowes,  in  ^ropshire,  m  1714, 
and  WR8  distinguished,  even  in  childhood,  fbr  his  love  of  reading  and  thint 
Ibr  knowledge.  He  was  first  taught  to  rend  by  an  old  village  dame,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem  aAer  Spenser's  manner,  called  **  The  School- 
Mistress."  He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  G[>Ilege,  Oxford,  in  1732,  where  he  coo- 
tinued  his  studies  fbr  ten  years.  Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  his  princh 
pal  poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  the  **  Judgment  of  Hercul'*s," 
and  seveml  other  pieces.  In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  cstste, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  fairy-land.  «  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *•  *iJ 
excited  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance:  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  enisn* 
gie  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgmei*i 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  s  1- 
miration  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  b/  ds- 
signers."  But  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.  He  sper-t  his  e5t»« 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  deatli,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  p^^bably  ba*> 
tened  by  his  anxieties.' 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  «  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,*'  wLich  dispUj 
much  eiase  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimiration.  «Th(7 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowlr.y  a  essajrs,  Uii 
they  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  lnngv&^,e.''  «  He  is  s 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  "both  in  his  lighter  and  grjirer  vein.  Bii 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrity  witliout  meanne».  Butwiifa 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  still  be  regretted,  that,  in* 
stead  of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  ,>4'ojpcting  motioei 
lor  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  namr  *  for  snbjacu,  wi 
descrilied  her  interesting  realities  with  the  same  fond  and' natural  ^poro't 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait  of 


THE   SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Ah  me  1  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

1  8m  llM  flae  piMt  of  Qoldfmith,  •atlti^d  "  Hiitorj  of  a  Foot's  Gardoa." 
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Deeds  of  ill  son,  and  mischievoiu  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  1  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Soch  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 

Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame 

There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 

A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ;  k 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent,  f 

Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 

And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unoonn'd,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree^ 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  tlie  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low; 
Aiul  as  they  look'd  tliey  found  tlieir  horror  grew, 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  tlie  view. 

•  •••••• 

Nf  ar  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 

Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray; 

Eager,  perdie,  to  l^isk  in  sunny  day ! 

The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound, 

Do  learning*s  little  tenement  betray ; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound 
And  eyes  her  fairy  tlirong,  and  turns  her  wheel  aroniia 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 

Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 

Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 

As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field : 

And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 

Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined 

With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fiU'cl ; 

And  stead&st  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd, 
And  Airy  uncontioird,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

•  •••••• 

A  russet  stole  was  o^er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 

A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 

Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 

Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  &ir, 

Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  preftarfi : 

And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 

Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare; 

For  tlicy  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
AiNi  think,  no  dort  t,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  grr  loiL 
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Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  troth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n  aunt,  fbrsocdi, 

Or  dcmrie,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  deal 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 

Who  should  not  honored  eld  with  these  rerere: 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
I     The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  fovor  did  her  past  deporjnent  claim; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavlsh'd  on  tlie  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 


Here  of\  the  dame,  on  Sabbath^s  decent  eve, 

Hymneil  such  psalms  as  Steruliold  (brtli  did  mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  ill  her  garden  found  a  siunmer  seat; 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israers  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 
AH,  for  tlie  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 

Uphung  their  useless  Ijrres — small  heart  had  they  to 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum: 

Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  retun. 

In  elbow-chair,  Hke  that  of  Scottish  stem 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  tank  she  gittoed 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  o«.firtier*8  pride!) 
Kedress'd  afffonts,  for  vile  affronts  theve  pass'd; 
And  warn'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  desery; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
Ard  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  Trajrs: 
Ken  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
Wuiie  With  quiim  aits,  the  giduy  crc  rd  she  fWftjti 
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Forewam'd,  if  litUe  bird  their  pranks  behold, 

*rwill  whisper  in  hex  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unibld. 
•  •••••• 

But  now  Dan  Phsbus  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o'er 

With  b(»sterou8  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 

Hearen  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore  I 

For  well  may  fteedom,  erst  so  dearly  won, 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sim. 

Eiyoy,  poor  imps  1  ei^y  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  tlie  fairest  flowers, 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
in  knighdy  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
0  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  1 
But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight  1  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 

Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


ROBERT  DODSLET.    1703—1764. 


This  emlient  bookseller  aud  respectable  author  was  born  at  Mansfl^V..  in 
!7C3.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and  not  liking  liis 
S!*?*atioa,  he  ran  off  to  London,  and  took  the  place  of  a  Ibotman,  and  in  17r»2 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  «  The  Muse  in  Livery,  cr  the 
Footnuin^  Miscellany,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  a  dramatic  piece  called  «  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  with 
great  suooess,  and  tlie  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  %  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  other  authors  of  the  day,  his  shop  in  Pali  Mall  soMi 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  hjs  biisinev 
increase,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dodsley  might  be  considered  as  standing  at 
ihe  head  of  tlie  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
finrmne  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  ei^y  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25,  1764. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  that  well 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  •*  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which  Is 
Inll  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  *  Cleone,^ 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  force  called  <*  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  But  he  is  now  more  known  for  the  works  which  he  prcgected 
and  published,  than  tot  his  own  productions.  One  of  these  was  the  **  Pre- 
oeptor,"  a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols^  containing  treatises  on  various  suljectB, 
and  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  «  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  »  Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  Uie  projector 
of  the  <*  Animal  Register,''  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  liis  name.  He  aim  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchasmg 
hi«  poem  of  **  London,"  io  1738,  for  ten  gaineas,  and  of  having,  matiy  y  mrs 
aAerwnrd^,  been  the  proj'xstor  nf  the  F.ng1i8h  Dictionary. 
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KHVLATIOir. 

If  thy  soul  thirtieth  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasure  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thoa  art 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  ihat  now  spreadeth  its  branches  towards  the  heavens, 
was  once  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  Grst  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
9iiy  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  eDTj 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthj 
liiethods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  him. 
90  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not, 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him ; 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  bis  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  uul 
his' delight  ia  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  fonneth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  enri- 
ous  man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  .his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  tc 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart , 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  belie veth  his  neighbor  is  like  uolo 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doinert. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursueth  him  ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 
web. 

TKMPBRANCE. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  posseBsest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  per- 
suadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  dange% 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
est  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
ira\ed.  The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
uid  her  enjoy^nents  lead  on  to  diseases  and  death. 

LooL  lound  her  board,  cast  thine  ryes  upon  her  guest?,  and 
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obseire  those  who  have  heen  allured  hy  bar  smiles,  who  iiave 
listenea  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  T  are  they  not 
sickly  T  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  hy  tediuus  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe- 
tites, that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  hei 
votaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequenct 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  pun* 
isnmeni  of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she,  that  with  gracefu]  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
crips  over  yonder  plain  ?  The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy*  tempered 
with  innocence  and  modesty 9  spark leth  in  her  eves ;  and  from  tht 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  ail  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bone^ ; 
and  labor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  employments  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
quer evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
therefore  they  endure;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  un- 
disturbed. Their  blood  is  pure ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations^ 

ANOER. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trec^s,  and  deformeth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him:  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  hiL  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thine  own  weakness ;  so  shalt  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breasi,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  bearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  thall  be  im 
puted  unto  thee  for  wisdom;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  from  th^ 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  T  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  angei,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  fslling  iuio 
wrath ;  or  guard  thyself  afirainst  the.n  whenever  they  occur 
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Harbor  vol  revenge  in  thy  breast;  it  will  torment  thy  hbMTt 
and  discolor  its  best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  tban  to  return  an  injary :  he 
that  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
himself,  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  his  own  head. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  fire. 
abateth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shall  become  thy  friend 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger;  and  thou  wilt 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth.  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  assured,  it  sel- 
dom concludeth  without  repentance.  On  the  heels  of  Folly  tread- 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Remorse. 


WOMAN. 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Pradence: 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  ohall 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  fonn ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
hloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  when 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  with  cau- 
tion tlieir  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  their 
soft  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slave  of  his  passion  ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  life,  to  soothe  him  w^ith  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  him 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  dt  lighteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance  ;  hu- 
mility  and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
L>(>cency  is  in  ail  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  he^  reward. 

Beiore  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  I'he  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  tossed 
nrcni  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Gbod-nature  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  the 
mansion  of  goodness;  and  therefore  she  suspecteth  no  erii  in 
others 
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Vlappy  were  the  man  that  should  make  her  his  wife ;  happy 
the  child  that  shall  caU  her  mother. 

She  presideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  command- 
eth  witn  judgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning ; 
she  considers  her  afiairs ;  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their  pro- 
per business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  delight ;  to  that  alone  she 
tppheth  her  study :  and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  oi  her  management  is  an  honor  to  h«  r 
hoshand,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
formeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fashioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  kw  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  obedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thin^  is  done :  for  the  law  oi 
love  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffed  up;  in  adversity  she  healeth  the 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels,  and 
sweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH    AND   POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  Gkxl  hath  given  riches,  and  alnind  to  em- 
ploy them  aright,  is  pecuh'arly  favored,  and  highly  disting^uished. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  afibrdeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  sufllereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit; 
he  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
laborer  is  employed:  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  re 
eeive  improvement.     He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  table 
as  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.     The  be 
oevolence  of  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.     He  rejoic- 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

Bat  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
rejoiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  face 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

47 
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He  thriveth  on  oppression  without  feeling ;  the  ruin  of  hn  hro- 
ther  disturbeth  him  not.  The  tean'of  the  orphan  he  drixJceth  u 
milk ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  His  heart  b 
hardened  with  the  love  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  can  make 
impression  upon  it« 

But  the  curse  of  iniouity  pursueth  him ;  he  liretli  in  ocxitinaai 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  of  hit 
own  soul,  take  rengeance  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

O !  what  are  the  miseries  of  porerty,  in  comparison  with  the 
giiawines  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  reasons.  He  sitteth  down. to  his  morsel  in  peace ;  his  table 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  deronrers.  He  is  not  embu^ 
rassed  with  dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  damors  of  soHdu* 
tion.  Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  he  escapeth  all  their 
diseases.  The  hread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  sweet  to  his  lasted 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  his  thirst  T  yea,  kt 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  t&aughts  of  the  luxurious.  Hia 
labor  presenretL  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  desires 
with  humility;  and  the  cabn  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  hit  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  God  dispensetb 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  made  than  the  fool  can  believe. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  considerest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdest  thy  im 
perfections,  acknowledge  his  goodness,  O  Man !  who  honored  thef 
with  reason,  endowed  thee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  societj 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  ohligaticms. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  pro 
tection  from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  tbt 
pleasures  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and  coaldsi 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  tkooM  be 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  hreatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  breasl;  9hl 
rejoiceth  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbor.  He 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  faults  and  the  failiagf  of 
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men  giye  pain  to  Ids  heart.  His  desire  is  to  do  go^,  and  he 
tearcheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  removing  the  oppression 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeth  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
endeavoreth  to  promote  it* 


EDWARD  YOUNG.     1681—1765. 

GoWAmo  Touvs,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  «  Nig^ht  Thoughts,**  was  bom 
«f  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
*Lok  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  CiviJ  Law  in  1714,  and  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
1719.  That  he  was  dbtinguiahed  (or  Ids  ingenuity  and  learning  above  his 
fellow-students  and  contemporaries,  is  known  by  a  complaint  of  Tindal  tlie 
infidel,  who  said,  **The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
where  they  have  their  argimients,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times:  bui 
that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 
After  publishing  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  of  rather  indiiferent  merit,  in 
1721  he  gave  to  the  public  his  tragedy  of  <*  Revenge,"  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  efibrts  of  his  genius ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  after  the  model 
of  the  French  drama,  and  though  the  thoughts  are  refined  and  full  of  imagi- 
nation,  and  a  true  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  vUatUy 
enough  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  drama. 

In  1725  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the 
other  six  followed,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pas- 
sion." They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  miml  rendered  acute  by  ob- 
servation, enriched  by  reflection,  and  polishcid  with  wit ;  and  they  abound  in 
ingenious  and  hiunorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  that  <*  they  were  in  higher 
reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present ;"  and  that  "  Young 
seems  fonder  of  dazzling  than  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  for  his 
wit  than  of  our  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules."* 

In  1728  Young  entered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
the  Second.  Three  years  after,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
Che  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  learkig 
one  9on.  A  dani^ter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  wbc  wst 
muried  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmeraton,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple four  yean  after.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tent 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Naicissa  of  the  Night  Tlioughts.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  oc»isumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  acsompanied 
her  10  the  .continent*  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young'i 
'in  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  this 
sliaracter  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  sod  was  only 
eight  years  old. 


1  BMaj  ma  BngBdi  Poetry.    Jonng't  tetlrea  were  pnbUihed  beflwe  tlwee  of  Pope. 
1  lb  her  deeth  at  Lyoiw  the  two  line*  In  Night  Third  donhUesa  allnde^  Ibr  the  ettjr  >atherltlN  nt* 
Is  sBw  her  to  he  hnrled  la  "eonaecnted"  ground* 

**  While  Vetcure  melted,  8aperstlUo.i  reved ; 
That  Bionm'd  the  dead,  and  Uiln  denied  «  rnvi.** 
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Of  tl.e  Night  Thoughts,  which  were  published  firom  1742  to  1744,  ToiiQf  f 
fevorite  and  most  finished  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  they  snow  a  mind  ciored 
with  readmg  and  reflection,  purified  by  virtuous  feelings,  and  supported  by 
iBligious  hope.  There  are  in  them  great  ferdlit/  of  thought  and  hizuriauce 
of  imagination,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  accumulation  cf  argu- 
ment and  illustimtion  which  seems  almost  boundless.'  <*  In  this  poem,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  ^Toung  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  di^lay  of  ori^nal  pceirj. 
variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  oi 
thought,  in  which  tlie  ferdlity  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue,  oud  ot 
every  odor.** 

In  1756  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po 
etical  reputation  of  Young,  by  dedicating  to  liim  his  most  learned  and  instrtic 
tive  <*  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."  Young  was  at  that  tiine 
tbe  only  survivor  of  that  bzotlierhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned  and  delighted 
tlie  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  such  unrivalled  ]a»u« 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourscore.  Young  printed  his  poem  of 
<«  Resignation,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  mani- 
fested. In  April,  1760,  he  closed  his  long,  useful,  and  virtuous  lile.  He  bad 
performed  no  duty  for  the  last  three  or  (bur  years,  but  he  retained  his  inteU«*cis 
to  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners,  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  social 
habits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No- 
body ever  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  Imcw 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men, 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sincere  in  his  rel|ji;ion.  If  he  stooped  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  courting  worldly  favor  and  applause,  as 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  class,  he  takes  a  very  high  place  m 
tlie  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  tbe  puretFt,  or  his  judgment  not  always  fbe 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  ampt> 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  influence  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  be  hut  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  studioD* 
reading  of  the  Night  Tlioughts,  witliout  feeling  more  the  value  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  fin 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  fail  of  making  us  wi;*cr  and  better. 

INTRODUCnOll    TO   THB    NIGHT    THOUGHTS.      TRS   VALUE   OI    TIMV 

THE   IMMORTALITY   OF   THE   80VL. 

Tired  Nature^s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  I 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortime  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes , 
Swifl  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
1  wake:  How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  morel 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 


I  ic^  i.tte,  bjr  aev.  J.  MltlbrdL    Itea,  alM,  Ua  LUb  by  Dr.  Johnaon— •  blofrapblal 
Dtmkc's  BaMjrs— Mid  anoUiar  la  Um  alxth  voiuiue  of  Ciaupbett'H  Spcdiarna.    Tbe  ifitkliiM  mt  ta 
Mt«r,  bow  ever  1  tmunot  coiiaUer  JuaU 
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1  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreamt 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wreck'd,  desponding  thoaiUi* 
From  wave  lo  wave  of  fimcied  misery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost 
Tliough  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 
(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 
The  Day  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  Night, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds ;  , 

Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 
Fate  1  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
Bat  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  ?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  l>e  done !     My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ; 
A  dread  eternity  1  how  surely  mine  1 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hourl 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  I 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  I 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Disdnguish'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain 
Midway  from  Nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  ab.sorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine  1 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  1 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Heipless  immortal  I  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god ! — I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost !  At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghaM; 
And  wondering  at  hor'own:    How  reason  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed!  what  joy,  what  dread: 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life!  or  what  destroy] 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

4T 
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*Tii  past  ooigectnre ;  all  things  rise  in  pnx>f  : 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fiuitastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fidry  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliiSr;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  f 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  dcYloos,  speaks  her  natova 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod  * 
Active,  afirial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  iaIL 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal: 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  tiuman  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost! 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  aroaod, 
In  infidel  distress?    Are  angels  there f 
Slumbers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  firef 

They  live  1  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceived ;  and  fiom  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fhll 
On  me,  more  justly  numbered  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave  I 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  1 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  tlie  reverse  is  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more! 

Yet  man,  fool  man!  here  buries  all  his  thougfati, 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fiy  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  inmiortality, 
On  life's  iair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  Gou. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  nxfin 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years. 
To  push  eternity  fVom  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust! 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd,  • 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  wait  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fl|y. 
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HAM*!   RKSOLimONa  TO  BXFORH. 

Of  man's  miraculoua  mUtakeSi  this  bean 
The  palnif  **  That  all  men  aie  about  to  live," 
For  eyer  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  fumre  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  li^e  tliey  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails; 
That  kKiged  in  iate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone; 
Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  soom  a  fbol : 
And  scarce  m  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dibttory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  fiiil  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanzious  lor  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  Ibol: 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan : 
At  fifly  chides  lus  infomous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  whyf    Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  tlunk  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Tliemselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fiite 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dr«ad ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where,  pa^  the  shad,  no  trace  is  fbuM. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

UFE   AND   DEATH. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  nraunt  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  ckmd,  and  all  is  day; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven  1 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprison'd,  pain'df 
"By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  f 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  souL 

DTUfO   RICH. 

Why  all  this  toil  fbr  triumphs  of  an  hourt 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  Ihrae 
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Earth's  highest  station  ends  m  **  Here  he  liesi*' 

And  "  dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 

One,  though  in  Britain  I)om,  with  courtiers  bred. 

Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 

For  fiiture  Tacancies  in  church  or  state } 

Some  avocation  deeming  it — ^to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder  I  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell ! 

SOCIETT   NBCBMART   FOR   HAPPIKBaS. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines* 
And  sweeter  tlian  tlie  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  slie,  but  the  means  of  Ha]m)ineflst 
That  nnobtaio'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells.  ' 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wiml 
Nature,  in  zeal  (or  human  amity,  • 

Denies,  or  damps,  an  imdivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange  j 
Joy  flies  monopolists:  it  calls  for  Two; 
Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted  I  never  pluck'd  by  Omu 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  fViends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself 
Full  ou  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  ieeUe  in  delight: 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast 

llCfLFFICIB>*CT   OF   aBTVn7S   AND   STATION   WITHOUT  XlPTtM* 

Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid ! 
Deedalian  enginery  1    If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  &me*s  fliglit  is  glory^s  &1L 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne*er  so  high, 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold } 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bri^t,  and  bttse^ 
Of  towering  talents^  and  terrestrial  ainks; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  spheis^ 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
W:^  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dusL 
&txuc«  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  soA,  and  envy,  rise- 
But  wherefore  envy  ?     Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instrumenfa 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  inflnny  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  fiir  astray. 
Rea«>n  the  means,  affections  choose  our  end; 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 

If  wrong  our  hearts, >our  heads  are  right  in  vain; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends  and  means  make  Wisdom :  Worldlv-wiae 

Is  but  half*witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 

Nor  Hatter  station :  What  is  station  high  ? 

Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts  and  begs  * 

It  begs  an  ahns  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Afonarchs  and  ministers. are  awful  names; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slave ;  all  more  is  merits  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarcli,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne*er  bow  but  to  superior  worth; 

Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur; 

His  royal  robe  unborrowed  and  unbought, 

His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without? 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alpa* 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyraniids: 

Her  monuments  sliall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  diou  (leniand  the  cause? 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality.  . 

Hear,  and  assent     Thy  bosom  bums  for  power; 

What  station  charms  tlice?    Ml  install  thee  there; 

Tis  thine.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before? 

Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray  d  thee  into  pride  ? 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity ; 

That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean^  which  staffs  or  strings  can  raise. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  'TIS  more; 
..I  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs— makes  an  honest  man| 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  *tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  rentwn; 
Renown,  tlmt  woiUd  not  quit  diee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man. 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf,  or  suine ; 
To  whom,  between,  a  wtvld  may  soeni  too  nnali. 
*^N 
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THE   LOVE   OF    PRAI8B. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  ncred  pnieet 
The  LoTe  of  Praiee,  howe'er  eonceard  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  ieae,  and  glowsy  in  every  heart : 
Tlie  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toil*  endnre ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  bat  to  make  A  sure. 
O^er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thmoes  it  twella; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  collega  ceils: 
Tis  Tory,  Whig;  it  plots,  pmys,  preaches,  plaadsi 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele^s  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
Nor  ends  vnth  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 


THS   LANGUID   LADT. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
iVlio  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  wei^t; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stamre  liAs  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  kiwwing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alp»-»that  is,  ascenid  the  stairs. 
My  6nl  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil; 
Fan!  hood!  glove!  scarf  I  is  her  laconic  style; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
Tlie  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  tli'  idea  her  feint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound  1 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help  1  oh  help  I  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head« 
If,  there,  a  stiiblwrn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants!  she  sinks  away!  and  is  no  more. 
Let  die  robust  and  tlie  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  mther  starve: 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fiite  I 
That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 


WILLIAM  FALCONER.    1730—17691 

WiLLiAic  Faloonbb  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinbmgh,  and  was  bom 
in  the  year  1730.  He  had  veiy  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  early 
life  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  He  was  ailerwaids  mate  of  a  Tea- 
sel that  was  vrrecked  in  t)»e  Le"\Tin^  and  wiw  one  of  three  only,  out  of  Ao 
crew,  that  were  «ved ;  a  ciitnstTophe  which  fermed  the  subject  of  his  iutiirs 
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poem,  (*The  Shipwnck,"  which  he  publiahad  in  1769,  and  on  which  his 
sliief  claim  to  merit  rests.  £arly  in  1769  bis  **  Marine  DiotioDBiy"  appeared, 
which  has  been  spoken  liighly  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  its 
merits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  emliarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  vessel  was  neyer  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Cape,  «  so  thai 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the  same 
,  species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed."' 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck  and  the  fate  of  its  author,  bespeak  an  imcom 
mon  partiality  in  its  fiivor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  shelvei 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  tlie  **  ship-boy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,"  cherishing  refined  visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour  which 
be  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger !  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  from  its  vividness  and  powei 
of  description,  powerfully  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impression 
o.  truth  and  nature  on  the  mind. 

THB    VStSEL  GOOiO  TO  PIECES. — DEATH  OP  ALBERT*  THE  COM* 

MANDER. 

With  mournful  look  tlie  seamen  eyed  the  stranrl 
Where  death's  inexurabte  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  tlie  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspenMe  they  moimt  into  the  wind— 
The  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring. 
The  fatal  Sixers,  on  tlie  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  tlie  prore.-— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  fbremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platforth  of  the  top  ascend } 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  tlie  bowsprit  b«ids, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  Ue  j 
Tlie  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  fiuthful  stay 
Drags  the  inaiu-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  firom  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain  # 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  \  uflfet,  till,  bereft  of  strength. 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  &te  at  length. 
The  hostile  wateis  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink  for  ever,  nimibcr'd  with  the  dead  I 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Mor  kmger  mourn  their  lost  companions*  fiite. 

1  OuBpbcU'a  Ipeetaiena,  tqI.  ^  p.  Ml 
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The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  a!!  its  own, 

Forgets  the  pangs  of  fiiendship  to  bemoan.—- 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here. 

With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 

Even  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress^ 

In  eyery  look  distracting  thoughts  ooniess; 

In  every  vein  tlie  refluent  blood  congeals^ 

And  every  bosom  latal  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  alt  tlie  demons  of  the  main, 

They  view'd  tli*  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  in  fain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 

Where  ead  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell, 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  br^st, 

While  fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliam  eries  iiui»lcjivi 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more . 

And  now,  lasli'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  neat! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  3rawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  !■"» 
In  vmin,  alas  I  the  sacred  shailes  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosopldc  lore; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  jiangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  seU;  and  Epictetus  old, 
Tliis  fell  abjrss  had  shudderM  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  god-Uke  virtue  fiuncd. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess  ^— 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above. 
This  hrst  tremendous  shock  of  late  to  prova 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whir]  my  brain ! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Upliiled  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  phmging,  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans!  air  trembles  1  and  the  deeps  resound  I 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  tormeut  reeb; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneadi  the  murderer's  blows.— 
Again  she  plunges  f  hark  1  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  1 
Down  on  tlie  vale  of  death,  with  diaaml  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  tlie  solid  oak; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destrurtion  dwoU. 
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At  length  oftunder  tom,  her  frame  diridefli 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides, 

As  o'er  the  snrge  the  stooping  main-nmst  hnng. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung: 
Some,  straggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  jast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  fh'  o'erwhelming  billows*  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  bennmbM  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  antl  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impemous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  tlieir  skill  depend, 
And  (ram  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  liigli  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  tli'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  lirnakers  heave  on  shore  alive  j 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  tlie  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th*  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tombl 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view  I 
What  painfiil  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses !  red  with  human  blood  f 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy*s  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  witli  his  helpless  parmers  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge!  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe  * 
For  now  soft  nauire's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerfiil  strain, 
His  fiiithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas  1  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed: 
His  lovely  daughter  leA  without  a  friend, 
Her  innocence  to  succor  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray^ 
While  tlie^e  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  tlie  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roli'd, 
His  out-strotch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold.— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fotter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All-faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  I**  he  cries : 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unfinish'd  sound  t 
He  gasps!  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  the  gro**ndl 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720— 1 770. 

Cathsbiitx  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talboc,  AicLde» 
r>on  of  Berks,  was  horn  in  the  year  1720.  She  early  exhihited  strong  nmilcs 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  poweriui  oiidexstanding.  To 
these  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  tliorougfa  eduoatkm 
founded  on  Cliristian  principles.  In  1741  she  was  introduced  to  the  cele 
brated  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,*  with  whom  she  maintained  the  most  close  and 
intimate  friendship  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  began  to  wxi^ 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  bet  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  aoqitaintance,  of  which 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  •  Analogy,"  maj  be 
named.  But  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  sis  her  aooomplishmeDia. 
she  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  so- 
ciety. Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent :  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actiooa, 
as  its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  however,  afibrds  but 
little  scope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject — a  cancer— at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  **  Reflections  on  the  Sewn 
Days  of  tl)e  Week,"  which  have  passed  tlirough  numerous  editiont,  twenty- 
six  « Essays,"  five  » Dialogues,''  three  « Prose  P&storals,'*  a  "Fairy  Tale,*^ 
three  « Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  « Allegories,"  Na  30  of  the  *<  Rambler," 
and  a  few  <*  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart' 

A   8BN8B   OF   OOD's   FRB8ENCB. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  ?  My  most  tn- 
fiing  words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reach  of  obserr- 
ing  my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  ?  Should  1  allow  myself  in  any  little  fio- 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  f  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  ?  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Bein^,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  knows  the  o\^ 
gations  of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 


I  TUa  tedy  dtod  hi  ISM^  eonscqaenUy  beyond  the  period  (IMS)  to  vhlclh  I  taTO 
naCrlet  mjwtU  to  0»  prB|MU«tion  of  tida  work.  In  order  to  do  any  jnatloo  to  oar  col 

fl  Beod   edttloB  of  ber  works,  by  Hrr.  If.  Fennlnston »-«  nottoe  of  her  1Mb  la  finte  ■ 
▼•I  ▼ .  uid  ■omp  mittoe*  tii  Hr  Iferton  Brydsei**  "Centura  LHemrte." 
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•'eciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  ofllence  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
suUenness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 

That  I  may  bo  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  general, 
perhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
descend  to  particulars.  Things  are  often  very  faulty,  that  appear 
at  first  sight  very  trifling,  rerhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day  ?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  right  entirely  on  my 
side.  But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 
generally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun :-— but 
did  not  I  carry  it  on  T — ^They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not 
I  take  it? — Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicajte  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him,  ^  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ?'* 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro- 
ther trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  thc^t  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ought  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  oflen  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me  f 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  fiM? 
How  often  have  I  had  in  my  moi  tb  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  1 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  ?  *  jB,^te„  ^  la,^. 

ALL  CAN   DO    OOOD. 

Every  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  instruct 
some  of*^  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  human  race  is  poor 

1  n  ta  proper  to  obaerre  ttat  tbia  exoenent  mnatemtion  of  tbete  nnehrlatlaii  paaakma,  thounf* 
tipreMcd  In  Uw  lint  pcnon,  conirejs  no  tort  of  Um  of  the  mild  and  bnnble  diapoinion  of  the 
eT«l<cr  Iw  velf . 
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uid  needy,  and  all  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  another: 
there  is  nobodv  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  everybody  h 
bound  to  do  dih'^ntly  all  the  good  they  ran.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  out 
closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  reap 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  belter  for 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humility^ 
hat  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
elieve  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  lew.  Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  Everybody  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  preparing 
or  forwarding  the  gifls  of  others ;  in  considering  and  representing 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  ana 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Everybody  can  ofller  up  their 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them :  which,  if  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  every 
other  assistance  that  it  should  please  God  to  put  in  their  power. 


mPORTANCS   OF   TTMB. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portiona 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  tittle  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  Ufe  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  away,  and  whither  it  is  con* 
ducting  me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement  7  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  universe  ? 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  patL 
that  leads  to  life  7  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  7  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  d^ 
votion  i*nd  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  7  And  have 
ney  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstition,  m^ 
rofieness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  7  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging  7  Have  I  oeen  charita* 
bte,  iriendly,  discreet  7  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
ur  osti.-ntation,  to  set  a  good  example  7  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  7  Careful  to 
fiive  iio  offence,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  part  7 
llave  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  disinterested  7  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diligent,  fni- 
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galy  generous,  and  industrious  to  do  good  T  Have  [,  in  all  my 
behavior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I  live  with, 
and  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  n.e  T  Have  I  pre- 
served my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheer- 
ful, my  body  temperate  and  healthy,  and  my  heart  in  a  right  frame  f 
If  to  all  these  questions  I  can  humbly,  yet  confidently  answer,  that 
I  have  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  faulty  past, 
and  made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu 
uons  for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeavor  will  be 
graciously  accepted. 

niFORTANCB   OF    EARLY   RISING. 

Awake,  mj  Laura,  break  the  silken  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friend,  to  hoars  unsoird  by  pain: 
Awake  to  peaceflil  joys  and  thought  refined, 
Youth's  cheerful  morn,  and  Virtue's  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  all  j<^8  fair  friendship  can  bestow, 
All  tliat  from  health  and  prosperous  forttjne  fk>w. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep?  awake,  imprudent  fair; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  spare. 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  couch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  fresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing, 
And  all  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Phoebus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  irom  their  mansion  gay, 
ScoTch'd  every  flower,  embrown'd  each  drooping  grec  % 
Pall'd  the  pure  air,  and  chased  the  pleasing  scene. 
StiU  dost  thou  sleep  1    O  rise,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  tliose  hours  have  yet  in  view. 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  feir  calm,  and  flattering  moments  last. 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace-fraught  storey 
Ere  yet  your  bark  forsakes  the  friendly  shore, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings  1  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  from  different  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  to  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard. 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prep&red : 
Not  unsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved. 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  tliee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  strife,^ 
Extend,  improve,  eiyoy  thy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  thy  heart, 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  useful  part: 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by  gentlest  memory  crown'd, 
'nil  time's  vast  year  has  ^U'd  its  perfect  round. 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.     1752—1770. 

TiiONAi  Chattxrtoh  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a  fVee-acLcxil  in  Brinol, 
and  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  Norember,  1752.  His  iather  djing  about  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  son.  the  whole  care  of  bis  education  devolTed 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  great  fidelitf. 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  aooo 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  x>eruaed 
about  seventy  vohunes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinl.y,  and  written 
verses  which  were  wonderful  for  his  years.  At  the  age  of  ibnrteei.  lie 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  city,  and  he  de 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquitiee  and 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  wonderful  fabricatiao  he 
shortly  after  ])almed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1708  that  He  first  attracteii  public  attention.  On  the  oe> 
casion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  mamiacripi, 
entitled,  **  A  Deacripdon  of  the  Fryers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  takeo 
from  an  Ancient  Manuscript'*  lliis  was  traced  to  Chatterton,  who  said  he 
bad  received  the  paper,  together  with  many  other  ancient  manuscripts,  from 
his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  ohest  in  the  Redcliff  church,  near 
Bristol,  and  that  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth 
cenmry.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pretensions  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimens 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The  virtuoso,  how- 
ever,  having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Gmy  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advised  him  io 
stick  to  his  professional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  commenced  a  oorrespondenoe  widi  the  Tow^n 
and  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  oommimieaticms  relat- 
ing tr  English  Antiquities ;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert^s  office  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
from  his  apprenticeship ;  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  the  hints 
which  Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himself. 

In  t)ie  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  then  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  acknowledged 
original  poems,  and  received  from  the  booksellers  several  important  literarj 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  witli  presents,  ezpresst'd 
the  most  joyous  anticipadons.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  finom  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing— he  suffered  from 
actual  Mrant  of  food ;  and — ^having  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him— -iie 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  die  25th  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chanerton,  published  under  the  name  of  Row  lev. 
«re  the  »  Tragedy  of  Ella,"  the  «  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawd  in/*  «  Ode  ki 
Ella,"  the  **  Battle  of  Hastings,*'  **  The  Tournament,**  one  or  two  •«  Dialogues,' 
and  a  **  Description  of  Canynge*s  Feast'^ '     <*  In  estimating  the  promises  o. 


1  «*lt  will  be  asked,  For  what  end  or  pnrpose  did  he  oontrtve  aiMjli  en  Impootnre  r  I  answer.  F>ok 
VucmUre  views ;  or  iierliape  fkwn  Um  pleasvra  of  deotlTtng  tbe  world,  a  moUTe  wbkd^  In  nniiy  wtiad*. 
eperatcv  more  rowerftiOy  Uaan  Uie  hopes  of  gala.    Be  probably  promiied  to  Wmsrlf  greater ' 
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his  genius,*^  aays  Campbell,  « I  wuuld  rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
of  his  adinirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those,  who  are  airaid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obso- 
lete phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them.  If  we  look  to  tlie  ballad  of  Sii 
Charles  Bawdin, and  translate  it  into  modern  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
and  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  wordb.  in  the  striking  pas^ 
sage  of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
beheld  him  from  the  window,  when 

*  The  tyrant's  soul  rusli'd  to  his  fitce,* 
and  'wheo  he  exclaimed, 

*  Behold  the  manl  he  speaks  the  truth. 

He's  greater  than  a  king;' 

in  dieae,  and  in  all  strildng  parts  of  the  ballad,  no  effect  is  owing  to  mock 
antiquitj,  but  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  characte*. 
who 

*  Summ'd  the  actions  of  the  day, 

Each  night  before  he  slept' 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy  1  The  inequality  of  Cliat- 
terton's  various  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of  the 
ungrown  giant.  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  nearness  of  that  preco* 
oiotts  talent  which  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  die  exercise  of  great  and 
undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  favorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might  aooompUsh 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  die  indications  of  a  genius  which  namre 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the 
nme  age."* 

DIBATH   OF   SIR  CHARLES   BAWDIN. 

The  feathered  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle-horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn: 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven*s  croaking  throat, 

Proclaim  the  fiited  day. 

•<  Thou'rt  right,*'  quoth  he,  "  for  by  the  Qod 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  1 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain. 

Today  shall  surely  die." 


fjmn  this  tadiraet  node  of  mw&nMng  hit  abOttln :  or  he  ml^  lavs  tstflSmJ  orm  thoTsniry 
•r  «ppearlBK  tn  the  efaencter  of  an  applaiidod  orlftiuU  eatbor,  to  the  pttntm  e^loymont  of  the  eoeoeat 
er  hb  iBventton  uid  desterfty.**—  VMm. 

1  Wor  rmpert  on  the  siaaentiQlty  of  the  Bowleten  poena.  rMd—OuapbelTe  '^Spedneaa,**  vL  U»— 
l«ti  WMtoa'B  •*  History  of  BnsUsh  FoeUy,"  voL  U.  aectlon  xxvl. ;  <•  Ad  Enay  on  the  Bvldenoe.  ex 
ternal  and  Internal,  relating  to  the  Boeme  attributed  to  Thonae  Bowley.**  by  T.  J.  MaUilat,  and  **The 
Ltfe  of  Thonaa  Chatterton.  with  CrltldanM  on  hta  Oenlua  and  WrtUniib  sxt  *  Ooncbe  VVw  of  tim 
CoDtroTam  oonoamlni  Bowiay'e  Foenu,"  by  Oeorfe  Oregoryt  !>•  D. 
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Then  with  a  jug  of  nappjr  ale 
His  knights  did  on  him  wait  • 

*  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  motal  state." 

Sir  Canterlona  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimiul  of  wo ; 
He  journey'd  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  ga 

Bat  when  he  came,  his  children  twain, 

And  eke  his  loving  wif(% 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  ^e  floot^ 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

"Oh  good  Sir  Charles  1"  said  Canterlooob 

**  Bad  tidings  I  do  bring.** 
**  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

"What  says  the  traitor  king?*' 

"  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly, 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn, 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die.** 

**  We  all  must  die,**  said  brave  Sir  Cnariet , 

^  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  1 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepared. 

B  It  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he*s  not, 

Vd  sooner  die  to-day, 
T  mn  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

We  all  must  die,*'  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

*^  What  boots  h  how  or  when  1 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate, 

Of  all  we  mortal  mexL 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry?" 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  **  I  do  weep, 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  hapless  wife ; 

*TiB  tills  that  wets  mine  eya** 

*  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  through  the  tyrant's  weloome  in< 

I  shall  resign  my  life, 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 
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In  London  city  was  I  born, 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
hiy  flither  did  a  noble  arras 

Emblazon  on  his  coat: 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go. 
Where  we  fbr  ever  shall  be  blest, 

Fxom  out  the  reach  of  woe. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  tlie  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
▲nd  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right: 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor, 
Nor  let  my  servants  drive  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  liie 

I  have  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summ*d  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept. 

What  though  I  on  a  sled  be  dxawn, 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power, 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear, 

Tet  in  the  holy  book  above, 

Which  time  can't  eat  away, 
There,  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  fbi  aye. 

Then,  welcome  death !  fbr  life  eteme 

I  leave  tins  mortal  life : 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  dflM, 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comet 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  Uve^ 

With  my  dear  'wife  to  stay." 

Saith  Caaynge,  **  Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  gxiel 

To  God  in  heaven  to  fly." 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses*  feet 

A-piancing  on  the  ground. 
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And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

"Sweet  Florence!  now  I  pray  forbear. 

In  quiet  let  me  die : 
Pray  God  thiu  every  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Florence!  why  these  briny  tearat 

They  wtah  my  soul  away, 
And  aknost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

TIs  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  love, 

Receive  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say. 

Trembling  these  wordis  spoke : 
«  Ah,  cruel  Edward  I  bloody  king ! 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles!  why  wik  dwa  |d 

Without  thy  loving  wife! 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck, 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.** 

And  now  t&e  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife, 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

"  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death ; 

Trust  thou  m  God  above. 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 
•  That  I  their  fatlier  run, 

Florence !  should  death  thee  take— «dieu 
Ye  officers,  lead  on." 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
*  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifer' — 

Sir  Charles  then  dropp'd  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud. 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might. 

And  march'd  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then, 

With  looks  full  brave  and  sweet  • 
Looks  that  enshone  no  more  concern 

Than  any  in  the  street 
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Before  him  xrent  the  oouncU-men, 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold. 
And  tassels  spanglii^;  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  five^md-twenty  archers  came; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  rescue  of  King  Henry's  fHei^dt 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 

Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sled. 
By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  white^ 

With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  five-and-twenty  more 

Of  archers  strong  and  stout, 
With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 

Marched  in  goodly  rout 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  ail  full  of  head% 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  croesi 

Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 
**  O  Thou  that  savest  man  from  sin, 

Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day." 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  mickle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  welcome  fiite. 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enough, 

That  Edward  he  might  hear, 
The  biave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  np^ 

And  thus  his  words  declare : 

^'ThoQ  seest  me,  Edward!  traitor  vftbt 

Exposed  to  infiuny ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

Vm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  foni  proceedings,  murder,  blood. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  ha&t  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  tliine  own. 

ThoD  diinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  have  been  dead  till  now, 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  tfaon,  perhaps,  for  some  few  yeara, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  ikem  know  how  wide  the  rule 

Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 
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Thy  power  UDJust,  thou  traitor  slave  I 

Shall  Tall  on  thy  own  head" — 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  sled. 

King  Eldward*s  soul  rush*d  to  his  iacei 

He  tum'd  his  head  away, 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

*  To  him,  that  so-much^eaded  death 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man  1  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  king  I" 

•*  So  let  him  die  T  Duke  Richard  said 

^  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  aze^ 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows." 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 

His  precious  blood  to  spill. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  fo^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chiefs 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  tlie  people  he  did  say : 

**  Behold  you  see  me  die, 
For  serving  loyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  EdMrard  rules  tliis  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  sloixi. 

And  brooks  with  blood  sliall  flow. 

You  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king. 

When  in  adversity ; 
Take  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die." 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees, 

A  prayer  to  Grod  did  make, 
Beseeching  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  ^mt  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

And  round  the  scafibld  twine ; 
And  tears,  enough  to  washH  away, 

Did  flow  flrom  each  man's  eyna. 
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The  bloody  axe  his  body  &ir 

Into  lour  partis  cm ; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head, 

Ijpoo  a  pole  was  put. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

Qm  on  the  minster^ower. 
And  one  fiom  off  the  castle-gate 

The  ciowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Saint  PwuVa  good  galei 

A  dreary  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  oiqm^ 

In  high  street  nrKMt  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin^s  fiite : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  giant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  soii% 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing ! 

BSMONATKMI. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  slukes  the  sky, 

Whose  eye  diis  atom  globe  surveys; 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 

Thy  mercy  in  tliy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 

The  shadows  of  celestial  liglit, 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skiil— 

But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  leai^ 
To  aiill  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 

Thy  goodness  kive,  thy  justice  fear. 

IT  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  oompfado  t 

Why  diooping  seek  the  dark  recess  f 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 

For  God  created  ail  lo  bless. 


But  ah  I  my  breast  is  humaa 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 

My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 


But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ril  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  nund, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Which  on  my  sinking  spiriu  sleal% 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  tight, 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveala. 
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MARK  AKENSIDK.     1721—1770. 

Fkw  Kngliflh  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  aze  to  be  ranked  faefiire  tbe 
author  of  •*  The  Pleasures  of  the  ImagioatioD."  He  iras  bom  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  Unireniijr 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  but  as  his  eduea 
tiruj  progressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  tfaf 
irudy  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.  After  remaining  three  yean  M 
die  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  studied  three  yna 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Hemming  home  the  same  year,  b 
published  his  poem,  <*  The  Pleasures  of  the  ImaginatioiL"  On  oflering  Uie  oo;^ 
to  Dodsley,  he  demilnded  £120  for  the  manuscript,  but  the  wary  publisbei 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  youth  of  twentj. 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  Pope,  when  the  latter,  bsTini 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  <*  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  ibr  ihii 
is  no  every-day  writer.** 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  reeeired 
general  applause.  But  he  could  not  reap  fhnn  it  **tlie  means  whereby  lo 
live,'*  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  encouragement  there,  he  removed  io  Hsmp* 
stead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  tlie  diflicuUy  of 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  profesaionai 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  prD> 
aenting  himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  obBenrs* 
tions,  and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  pottid 
fever,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  great 
beauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  we  receive  fiom  nature  and  an 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  himian  imagination,  and  to  show  the  con 
nection  of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pa^ 
poses  of  his  creation.^  This  task  Akenside  has  executed  in  a  moat  admixabis 
manner.  If  his  philosophy  be  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  moial 
truth  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  thoee  paasafei 
in  whicli  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste ;  be  is  equallj 
skilful  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memory  and  association ;  and  he  givei 
an  animating  view  of  Genius  (k>llecting  her  stores  fbr  works  of  excelleoca 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  **It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  toaveiy 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  aixl  unoomrooo 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  muck 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  The  sulgect  is  well  chosen,  ai 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thift  comprises  evoy 
species  of  poetical  delight"  He  complains,  however,  with  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet^s  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  fluently  ob> 
srured,  and  srmetimes  whicUy  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akenside  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  ba 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  p(»tion  that  he  did  *iiB 
nrcve''  is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expanded  in  others;  but  if  it  be  wok 
philosophically  correct,  it  is  shom  of  much  of  its  beauty  anJ  poetic  fire;  and 
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tbe  origiiial  faupiraticn,  under  which  he  had  written  the  work,  doet  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  ready  at  his  call' 

mTRooroTioif. — ^thb  subjeot  pbopobed 

With  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly  Trame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beaateous  imitaftm  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  verse  milblds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  mtisical  delight!  and  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts,  yonr  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast. 
Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitfiil  Innks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless  Ibrmi^ 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  tlie  lyre. 
Which  niles  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  1  descend, 
And  join  this  festive  train  ?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Mtgestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  1)ard, 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  eat 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature ;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attimde  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
fhe  critic-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  Aiiitless  is  tn'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil, 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.     Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eaglO'Wings, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes, 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubtfiil  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind, 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motioiu     But  the  love 


*  aMd— V      BulMuiU*t  etogHut  Baany,  preflxed  to  an  editloa  of  hta  poem.  pobltolMtf  ui  .fM  j  u* 
vUeh  •te  afef   <eteruw  Ms  irciUtit  m  lofty  >nd  elegant,  ehaata  eliiM<cal.  aaa 
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Of  nature  and  the  muses  bids  explore^ 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  fidr  poetic  region,  t^  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  dxinlrinspiring  dranghtS) 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unlading  flowers 
Cull*d  ftom  the  laureate  vale's  profimnd  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gained  a  wreath  before. 
•  But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  ejre 
Is  this  great  scene  unveiKd.    For  smce  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  {wwers  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil 
To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere^ 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  she  gavn 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain, 
And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o*er  vales  and  mountains,  lo  explore 
What  healing  virme  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  fbrtli,  distilling  from  the  clefted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.     But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flameu 
To  these  tlie  Sire  Omnipotent  unfblds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part 
They  trace  tlie  bright  impressions  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  tlie  virgin's  fbrm 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portrav'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  clurmj 
Enamonr'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. 

man's   immortal  A8PI1UTIOV8. 

Sayi  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  qre, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  f>ame ; 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  eacli  partial  purpose  from  his  breast, 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  paic, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virme,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Tb  applaiding  smile  of  heaven?    £lse  wherelhn  bnnia 
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In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquencheil  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 
With  such  resistless  ardor,  to  embrace 
Miuestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils  ^ 
Proud  to  be  daring?    Who  but  rather  turns 
To  heaven  ^s  broad  fire  his  unoonsirained  view, 
'Thaii  to  the  glimmering  Of  a  waxen  flame? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wild  horizon,  to  surrey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains^  through  empires  black  with  shades 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  fee*  I    The  high-bom  sool 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene*  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm; 
Rides  on  tlie  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  nortliem  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  tlie  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  &ted  rounds  of  time,    llience  &r  efliised, 
She  darts  her  swifUiess  up  tlie  long  career 
Of  deyious  comets;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orient.    Now  amazed  she  views 
Th'  empjrreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  alxxle ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travell'd  tlie  profomid  six  thousand  years» 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
E'en  on  the  barriers  of  tlie  world  tuitired 
She  meditates  th*  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  o*erwhelm'd  and  swallowed  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fitted  goaL    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown. 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  eigoyment :  but  from  thesH 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  ^j*^^.!. 
Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

49* 
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CAUSE   OP   ODR   PLBASURE   IN   BBAfntT 

Then  tell  me,  ibr  ye  know, 
Does  beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  active  uae  are  utrangerst    Is  her  charm 
Confess'd  in  atight,  whose  most  pecnliar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fruitless*    Or  did  nature  menn 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
And  catch  with  fiur  hypocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  faith  ?    O  no :  with  better  cares 
Tb^  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  imum 
Hrr  odspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
Bj  this  illustrious  image,  in  each  kind 
Still  most  illustrious  where  the  ol^ject  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
Ami  sanctifies  his  choioe.    The  generous  glebe. 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  dear  traoi 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirs^  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  senses 
Aiul  every  charm  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere, 
Tir  integrity  and  order  of  their  firame. 
When  all  is  well  witliin,  and  every  end 
Accomplished.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven. 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  durk  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her. 
With  like  participation.     Wherefore,  then, 
O  90I1S  of  earth  I  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  f 
O  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim. 
Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  haad 
Of  lavish  fimcy  paints  each  flattering  soene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  tlie  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceiiful  good. 
To  save  your  search  from  folly  1    Wanting  these^ 
Lof  beauty  withers  in  yoiu*  void  embrace, 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Di<l  lancy  mock  your  vows. 

TItK   8VPERIORITT   OF   MORAL  QVBR    NATURAL   BBAOTY.' 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  exprebsion  of  a  mind: 
By  steps  conducting  our  eiuaptured  search 


1  Our  poet  is  MOMdlBgl/  Infelioiloiu  ia  giring,  m  mi  lUaatrstioa  of  thlt  Am  ral^H^  ^^  1 
flMt  of  Um  MMMiaAtioB  (^  Jallos  Ccur  bj  Bratns  and  the  r«»t  of  tbo  eonipiraitofi  la 
pola*  of  Tiow,  it  wm  an  atrooiviiB  mardor,  atterly  uigiutiaablo:  and  In  m  polltleol  polat  of  tIow.  II 
wao  hlghlj  iBexpedieot.  For  howerer  unMrapaloiu  CBoar  wm  in  Vi»  meaat  to  stteia  povw; 
whoa  obteiaod.  few  moa  h»TO  aood  it  with  mora  wiodom  or  eSonoaoy.  In  erorj  fiaat  qaall^  how 
■aporlor  wm  ho  to  the  hollowhoartod,  oelfleh  Anguitua!  The  fonaer.  tor  iasUaeo.  ipafal  Cieera^ 
hie  eaemj,  aad  the  aiaia  otay  of  the  pavtj  of  PMapoy ;  kho  latter  merifleed  hia,  tboagh  pcafHMdlx 
a  frioad.  to  the  veageaaet  of  Aatoa/. 
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lo  tbat  eierua]  urigin,  whose  power. 

Through  alt  th*  unboanded  sjrnimecrjr  of  things, 

Like  rays  efliilgingr  from  the  parent  sun, 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diifiised. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  hearen !) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here,  hand  in  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  graces;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  witli  divtnest  airs, 

luvites  tlie  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacioas  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rote 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cssar*s  fiite, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

AloA  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  caU*d  ak»ud 

On  TuUy  8  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  fiither  of  his  country  hailf 

For  lot  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

Ajid  Borne  again  is  free ! 


TA8TB« 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse!  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deform'd,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species?    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  bis  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 
He,  mighty  Parent  1  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven. 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  firom  a  snmiLer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
Tlie  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  ckMdsy 
O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiting  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely!  how  commanding!    But  though  Hea\eit 
In  every  breast  batli  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Witliout  fidr  culture*s  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  sUoweru, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  lender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  ita  spring. 
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Ifor  jet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 

Repay  the  tiUer^s  labor :  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laureL    Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects:  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderlnl,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beauty.    Henco,  when  lightning  fires 

The  aich  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  gioiiM^ 

When  lurious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  aif. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  bis  lowest  bod, 

Heares  his  tempestaous  billows  to  the  skjr; 

Amid  tlie  mighi^  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeave  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff,  superior,  and  ei^oys 

The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  fioweiy  stream, 

To  spread  his  carefteas  limbs  amid  the  coo] 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  tows  and  tove's  dis<laio 

Resound  80ft>warbling  ell  the  livelong  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mouxn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


COHCLUBION. 

Ol  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  liOt  the  laqguid 
%/f  luxury,  the  siren !  not  thr  u..bes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Fhose  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  from  the  stora 
Of  nature,  fiur  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th*  enlivened  soul !    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pompv 
The  rural  honors  his.    Whatever  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Bejrond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
dis  tuneful  breast  etooys.    For  him,  the  Spring 
IV.stils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Jtt  lucid  luaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  onges  every  fertile  lHraix:h 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  win^j 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his.lonely  walk, 
And  Iwes  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
o'^r  the  meaitow.  uc;  a  cloud  imbibes 
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The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.    Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  th'  attentive  niind« 

Bj  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  saored  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  loTe, 

This  fliir  inspired  delight :  her  temper'd  powers 

ReAne  at  length,  and  every  passion  wean 

A  chaater,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects^  if  to  gase 

On  naturals  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weighed 

The  world's  foundations;  if  to  these  the  miiid 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  fitr 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  fotmn 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  1 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fearf 

Lo  I  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons:  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  oib 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.    Tims  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  hiraself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls 


THOMAS  GRAY.    1716—1771. 


This  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  bom  in  London  in 
1716.  After  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education  at  Eton,  he 
entered  die  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  yeais;  after 
which  he  tmvelled,  as  companion  widi  Horace  Walpole,  through  Fnuoce  and 
pan  of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  these  ill-assorted  friends  parted  in  mutual 
dislike,  and  Gray  prooeeded  alone  to  Venice,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  En^^d.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  separation,  Walpole  was  afterwanls  content  to  bear  the  blame.  **  Gray,**  said 
he,  ■^waa  too  serious  a  ccxnpanion  for  me :  he  was  for  antiquities,  &c.,  while 
I  was  for  peipetual  balls  and  plays;  the  foult  was  mine.** 
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Two  months  after  his  return  to  £ii(?land,  his  father  died  in  embani 
eircumstances,  and  Gmj  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  prosecuted  hia 
studies,  with  an  ardor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  hb  life. 
In  1742  he  produced  his  "Ode  to  Spring,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  ha  wrote  tlie  « Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  G>liege,''  atvi  the 
uUymn  to  Adversity ;"  but  he  did  not  publish  them  till  some  years  aAer. 
Thoy  were  circulated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  received  from  their  giiled  author  touches  and  le-toodiet,  til] 
they  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  have  them.  So  tHom 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  that  his  next  ode,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  fiivorite 
Cat,"  was  not  written  till  1747.  In  1750  appeared  his  most  celebrated  poeto. 
Ute  «  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Few  poems  were  eyer  to 
|x>pular.  It  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  favorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poet-laureate,  mada  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cibbef, 
was  offered  to  Gray,  but  declined.  The  same  year  he  published  his  two  odea 
on  **The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  "The  Bard."  Tliough  they  showed  id  % 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  felt  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  they  were  less 
understood.'  In  1768,  the  Professorship  of  IKstory  at  Cambridge  beoomioc 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet,  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
moie  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.  Bhit 
his  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office ;  for  tfaoogh  be 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  In  the  spring  of  177Q  iUneM 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales;  but  recovering,  he  was 
able  to  effect  the  tour  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  from  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  flf\y>fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  fix 
an  author.  It  is  die  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  aoooant* 
ing  it  as  an  end  itself,  an<l  "■  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading :  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  Hid  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  "■  he  was  perhaps  tlie  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  Mras  equally  acquainted  with  die  elegant  and  profoimd  parts  of  science 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history, 
both  natural  and  civil ;  had  reed  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  anti(|uary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poli- 
dcts,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  study ;  voyages  and  tmveis  of  all 
sorts  were  his  lavorite  amusement:  and  he  bad  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  priniSi 
architecture,  and  gardening."* 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  enoominm  of  his 
udent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Matthias,*  that  he  is  *  seooiKi  to  none," 


1  He  fetaadr  praflsad  to  then  ■  quoUtlon  from  Plndart  ^M«vr«  nmar—w,  "Tood  to  dM 
jnit  alone.** 

i  Vrom  •  ■ketch  of  hla  fllk  bj  the  Bct.  WUIIub  Teaple.    •*!  am  •orTi'*  mv  Vm 
BoPttJe.  la  wrttHiK  to  a  ftieiid,  **]rou  did  not  aee  Mr.  Oraj  oa  hla  tetimi:  yo« 
nucb  pa-itoea  with  !)liu.    SetUng  aalde  hla  merit  as  a  poet,  which,  howerer,  la  my  i 
trsn  ail)  «»r  hin  contemporaricM  («n  bcmsL.  In  Uiis  or  any  other  nation,  I  fbund  hla  poai'MeA  of  tts 
oMNit  exact  taate,  the  aoandest  jadguit>nt,  nnd  niont  extcoiive  leamlaff.** 
W'H-hr.  bv  T  J.  Matthias,  t  roU.  quarto  i  *he  beat  edition. 
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yei,  after  iiaming  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Sp«  user,  and  Chaucer,  if  yftt 
were  eom polled  to  assign  the  fifth  place  to  some  one,  we  know  not  to  whoir 
it  would  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  that  he  has  leA 
us,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  language,  such  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, such  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  8ul>- 
limity  of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  Elnglish  lyric  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approai^hes 
him  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  after  all  there  is  disiance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.  Of  the  «  Bard"  and 
«  The  Progress  of  Pbesy,''  Mr.  Matthias  jiutly  observes,  •*  There  is  not  another 
ode  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  likt>mese  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  with 
such  master  principles  of  lyncal  an  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  soft- 
ness and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  a  musical 
magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  before.^* 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strHAst  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  mo«*t  unbending  integrity.*  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  hi»  particular, request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire;  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  **  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify?'' 
he  rejoined,  with  peculiar  earnesmess,  "  Sir,  every  tribtUe  to  smcA  a  man  signi- 
fiee.**  If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positioris  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  talents,  or  eloquence, 
or  learning,  as  being  a  suincient  covering  Cor  their  moral  deficiencies. 


THE    PROGRESS  OF   POEST. 

I.     1. 

Awake,  .^Bolian  lyre,  awake,' 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  uembling  strings. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs  * 

A  thousand  rills  their  msxy  prepress  lake: 
The  laughing  flowers,  tliat  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 


1  '■Bla  ftwTiltlw  were  endowed  wttb  nnooiiinon  itreiisth;  Im  ttaonsM  wttli  •  rnuHf  nervoomeM  { 
BBd  he  poMtnted  fbrdbly  Into  erery  tnliijeet  whieb  engaged  bU  nttentioii.  Bat  bto  petty  rnannen 
were  dtoegreeebly  eAmilnate  and  flutUloo* ;  hts  habtts  wanted  courage  and  baidlneM ;  and  bis  tern* 
per  and  eplrtti  wete  a  prey  to  Iteebleneu,  Indolence,  and  trivial  derangemenii.  His  beact  was  pnrri 
and  his  oondoct,  I  flrmly  believe,  stained  witta  no  erlme.  Ho  loved  vlitue  fbr  Ita  own  sake^  and  flelt 
S  Just  and  never  alncfcened  IndlgnaUon  at  vice.**— Sir  Sgtrtom  Brfdfa.  *>  Censnra  Utofarla,''  vlU.  tl7. 
Bead,  alao^  a  well-snstalnod  and  roost  InteresUng  dialogue  between  Gray  and  Walpole  In  tbe  same 
BuUm's  ••  bnaglnaUve  Btogmphy ."  Read,  also,  Drake's  •*  Uteittry  Honr%"  b  vols.— «  most  tesdnat^ 
log  work. 

t  Awake  np,  my  glory;  awake,  psaltery  and  barp^— nsta  Ivll.  t. 

s  The  m^leet  and  stmlle^  as  nsoal  with  Pindar,  are  anlted.  Tbe  varloas  aouroes  jT  poetry,  wblnb 
llvea  mil  and  tastre  to  all  tt  toncbes,  are  here  described;  its  quiet  oMjestle  progress  enrloHhui  every 
stthffiet  (otherwise  dry  and  barren)  wttb  a  pomp  of  diction  and  loxnrlan^  bamony  of  ntimbcn  *  mm 
Its  iiiorr  rapU  and  IrreaisuMe  oourse,  when  swoUen  and  hurried  awav  I  y  the  oonflct  of  tnnraltoouo 
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flow  the  rich  stream  of  imuic  wiads  along. 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Through  verdant  Tales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign : 

Now  Ruling  down  the  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  poor : 

The  rocks  and  nodding  grores  rebellow  to  the  loar. 

L    2. 

Oh  I  Sovereign  of  the  wilKag  soul,* 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enclienting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thmcia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  ciirh'd  the  tury  of  his  car. 
And  dmpp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruflled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
QuenchM  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  He 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  bis  eya. 

L    3. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey,' 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
Cer  Alalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytberea's  day ; 

With  antic  Sport,  and  bhie-eyed  Plessuroa^ 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  bating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 
Skrw  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  deeinv: 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  ncr  easy  way : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  boBom,  move 
The  blfxxn  of  young  Desire  and  purple  Ugfai  of  Love; 

a  1. 

Man's  ieeble  race,  what  ills  await,' 
Labor,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  reftige  (torn  the  storms  of  Fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jov& 
^y,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Mosef 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 


I  rower«f  MumonytoadmttMtarlMleBtMiOlnortlMMvl.    Tba 
fl  mt  Pythlaii  or  PliKlrr. 

I  H>«0r  or  tarntony  to  produoo  nil  tbe  gvmee»  of  moUon  la  Xht  body. 

<  Yo  cooMWCMtc  tbe  ml  mnd  lBM«liiary  UU  of  lUt,  tht  Miuc  wm  tWtm  to  oMiikfeid  by  tte 
Pr>«klv(icv  ttot  Mwli  ib«  day,  Sy  lu  cbcerftU  prenence^  to  dii|N  i  tlw  gloom  aad  terrors  of  tte 
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Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 

Ke  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky ; 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliflb  afar' 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  war. 

n.   3. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,' 
Where  shaggy  forms  o*er  ice-built  mountains  room, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
l*heir  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flamu 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep,* 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  JEgean  deep. 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fbunta«u 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour,    . 

Left  tlieir  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plaint. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  thy  sea^eociroled  oooat 

la     1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  stunmer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  Mras  Nature's^  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  tlie  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch 'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
'*  Tins  pencil  take,"  she  said,  ''whose  colors  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 


1   Or  ten  the  momlni'e  well-«|ipoliUiRl  ati^ 

Come  nardilnf  ap  the  cutem  hUlii  atn*—Omitp. 
t  EtUnairt  taflnebce  of  poetic  tenhu  over  Uie  reinotest  and  nioet  unetvlllied  aadona :  Ki  seiiart 
Um  wKli  tioerty,  and  tbe  virtues  that  naturally  attend  on  IL 

i  ProKTCM  of  Poetry  firom  tlreeoe  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Kngland.  Chajcer  ma  not  enR^. 
4iiainted  with  the  wrWnft  of  Danm  or  of  I^tnuck.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Tboma*  «yaU. 
bad  tmrelled  ta  Italy,  and  Ibrmed  their  taaU  there;  Speaeer  Imitated  the  Italian  wrtten;  MlUoa 
Improved  on  them  •  Init  thU  icbool  explrBd  eoon  after  tlie  Befltoratlon,  and  j  new  one  aroM  on  imr 
Vivnch  midc^  which  haa  aubetiled  ever  naee.  * 

50 
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Thine  too  tlicae  goldon  keys,  imrnorttl  Boy! 

This  can  unlock  tiie  gares  of  joy; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathedc  teata.*' 

UL    3. 

Nor  second  He,*  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  ahyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  tlie  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  limo: 
The  living  Throne,'  the  sapphire-blaxe, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw :  but,  blastc<l  witli  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presuraptuons  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  flelds  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,^ 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,^  and  long>resoniiding  pwxk 

ni,    3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  tyre  explore  I 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Tlioughts  that  breatlie,  and  words  ^b^t  bum.* 
But  ah !  'tis  heard  no  more— 

Oh  I  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  i    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pri<ie,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,* 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air: 
Yet  oA  l)efore  his  iiiihnt  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distaut  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fete. 

Beneath  the  Good  how  fer'— but  &r  above  the  Grest 

I 

THE    BARD.7 

I.      1. 

^Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King!* 
Confusion  on  tliy  banners  wait ! 

1  ¥itton. 

t  '•  for  U»  iptrlt  of  the  Uvtsg  creatvre  wm  In  the  wheeto  and  •borv  theflrauMnC,  that  «m  «««r 
Iteir  bMHta,  inu  the  UkeiicM  of  a  throne,  m  Dm  sppcaranoe  of  a  Mipphlfvetoiiev— Thle  wm  tM  tp- 
peanmoe  of  Uw  fdon'  of  tte  Lord.**^  BmJtkt  L  M.  If,  ts. 

V  Meant  to  expn»s  the  stately  nmrcb  ind  aoandlng  enerKT  of  Dryden**  i^yiaei. 

«  ••  Raat  thoa  clothed  hl»  neck  wtth  thunder  T— JM. 

•  *•  Words  that  weep,  and  team  that  speak.**— Ovielqp. 

•  Pindar  compares  blmself  to  that  bird,  and  Ms  enemies  to  rnvena  that  coak  and 
'luww.  while  it  parsoee  Its  fllf  ht,  regardleas  of  their  noise. 

T  7hlB  ode  U  fbanded  on  a  tnuUUon  ctttrent  In  Walea,  that  Bdward  tiM  First,  when 
•ne  conqoest  of  that  oonatry,  entered  aU  the  bards  that  feU  Into  his  hands  to  be  pot  to 

•*i»ver  this  Inimitable  ode  a  Unge  so  wildly  awftal,  so  sloomlly  terrlOc,  la  thrown,  ao  wfthoot  Mif 
•aaepUon  to  plaAe  It  at  the  head  of  lyric  poetry."— Dreis**  Mfrsty  llbovs. 

'This  abnip-  ekeeratloo  plunges  the  reader  Into  that  sodden,  fearial  pofplesttir  vlMkoiaaMlaoa 
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Though  iann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,* 

Nor  e'en  thy  Tirtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  sare  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  iears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  I*' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

or  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon*s  shaggy  side* 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance :' 
*  To  arms  1"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quiveriug'  buwe  * 

L    2. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow* 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

AVith  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loow  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;^) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  I 
O'er  thee,  oh  King  1  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay."* 


^  predomliMtc  tkroagti  Uw  whole.  Tlw  trreataUbte  violspoe  of  Uw  propbet  a  pMstona  hmn  hlii 
««my.  who,  u  he  la  imprepered  by  a  fbmal  nsberlng  In  of  the  apeaker,  ta  OBfortllled  agalaat  the  hH> 
pranhMia  of  hia  poclleel  frensy,  and  oTerpowered  by  Uwm,  aa  aodden  thnndera  itrUie  the  deepeak 
An  readera  of  taate.  I  fliney,  have  Mt  thia  eflbd  from  the  paaaa«e;  they  wOl  be  fdeaaed,  however,  to 
aee  their  own  fteelinsa  ao  wen  espreaaed  aa  they  ar«  In  thla  ndta.'*— JIfaaa. 

1  The  hanberk  waa  a  texture  of  ateel  rln^eta,  or  rtnga  Interwoven,  SMintnf  a  eoat  of  naSL  that 
aatdoae  to  the  body,  and  adapted  Itaelf  to  every  motion. 

s  8no<vdon  waa  a  name  given  by  the  Saxona  to  that  moontalnona  tfaet  wMeh  the  Wdah  thamaelvaa 
eaO  CtnlftlaiKryrte:  K  tndnded  an  the  hlghianda  of  Caemarvonahira  and  Mertonothahire^  aa  te  eaat 
as  the  river  Conway. 

•  OUbert  de  Qare,  aomaned  the  Red,  Barl  of  Oloooeater  and  Hertlbrd,  aon^a^aw  to  Kiaf  Id  jraid* 

•  isdmond  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wlgmore.  They  boUi  were  Lorda  IbunAera,  whoee  hoida  lay  oa 
lae  bordera  of  Walee,  and  probably  aeeompanted  the  king  in  thla  expedlthm. 

•  **The  tnitaleat  bnpetnoalty  of  the  prcocdlng  atanaa,  and  the  aedate  miOeety  of  thla,  ftmn  a  mmc 
picnaing  and  animated  oontraat'*—  Wmk^ttd, 

•  The  Image  waa  taken  from  a  well-knewn  ptatara  of  BapharV  repxeeenting  the  flnpreme  Bemg  Ji 
u»  vlaton  of  Eaekleli  there  are  two  of  theae  potntlnga,  both  believed  to  be  orlglaalai  one  at  Ro 
iCMa^  the  other  ta  the  Dake  of  Orieana'  coUeeUon  at  Parte. 


f  «  Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  alar  anfkirt*d 
The  imperial  enaign,  which  fkiU  btgh  advanced. 
Shone,  Mv  a  awtcer,  ttrtamLnf  l9  Ikt  wtrnd." 

t  amtfw  lert,  L  MI. 

•  "BoeL**  obaervee  Mr.  Mttlbtd,  **la  called  kl§k-borm^  aa  being  the  aon  or  Owen  Owyoedd. 
of  Hotth  Walca."    LteweUyn'a  poetry,  we  are  toM,  waa  charactertaed  by  hia  countrymen  m  a  a^ 
;a».  and  Iha  Bard  w  hiroaelf  atyled  <*r  tntdtw^kiarUd  prime*. 

t>i.  £«  iua  ment1oo»  CMvmIIi  and  UHm  among  Ihoae  barda  of  whom  ao  worfca  rcmam. 
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I     3. 
*  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hiuh'd  the  stormy  maiu: 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  hfluL' 
On  dreary  Arvon's  sliore  they  lie,' 

Smear 'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  th*  affrighted  ravens  sail;  , 
The  fiimish'ci  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.* 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  tlieae  sad  eyes. 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  *ny  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  coimtry'S  cries*— 
No  more  I  weep.*     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  clifi^  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  Him." 

IL     1. 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winiling-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  aifright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley  s  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonixing  King  I 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs,* 
That  tear'st  tlie  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 

From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangi^ 
The  scourge  of  Heaven !  What  terrors  round  hkn  wait  I 


1  **  TiM  ekmiti^  tDwen."— MoAqwOTv. 

I  TiM  •taoTM  or  CMnwrTomhlre,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Anslew7. 

•  rim^^-  and  otbeni  obaenre.  tint  eaglet  need  annimUj  to  build  tlMdr  aerie  uuanf  tiM  roeka  of 
Moowdon,  whldi  fkt»in  thenee  (u  MMoe  tblnk)  were  neioed  l»y  the  WeUh  Cralgftui-erjrTl^  < 
rrtheSaglae.    At  this  day  the  lilflieat  point  of  Snowdon  !■  aUled  tlie  SagVa  Meek 

•  **Herak''  aaya  an  anoBymona  crttJe,  **a  vtalon  of  trtninphAnt  revenge  la  Jadleloasljr  i 
after  the  pathetle  lamcntatloB  which  precedes  IL    Breaks— double  rl 
•HUid  an  eaalted  feroofty  of  language.  t>rcfi>Iy  pksture  to  us  the  aneontroOable  i 
of  the  prophet's  sUmnlated  boeom."— Jtoee. 

•  "Oan  thaf*  be  an  Image  amre  just,  appootte»  end  nobly  Imeglned,  than  thia 
windlng^beet  t  tn  the  rset  of  this  stanaa  the  wUdness  of  thongtal,  eapreeslon,  and  eadesioa  an  i 
•ntrably  adapted  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  Moody  i 
ants.  It  la  not  Indeed  peculiar  to  It  alone,  but  a  beauty  that  runs  throughoot  the  whole  ( 
that  Um  hlslofleal  events  are  briefly  sketched  out  by  a  few  striking  drcwnstaneea,  In  whlah  the  r^Ufm 
oflBee  of  rather  exciting  and  directing,  than  satisfying  the  reader's  fanaglnatlon,  la  pertetly  < 
ineh  abiupt  Mats,  resembling  the  seTeral  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin,  anflkr  net  the  Bind  lo  be 
to  the  tttnost  pitch  by  one  image  of  horror,  but  that  tnstantaneoDsly  a  second  and  a  thn4  an  pe» 
tented  to  It,  and  Uie  aflbcdon  Is  stUl  unllbrmly  sopijorted.**— ^iiea.  OHHai 

4  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  In  Berkley  Castle. 

f  Isah^  of  Vranee,  Bd  ward  the  Second**  adulterous  Queen,  whoee  relentleee  craslty  k  weO  1 

■  Triumrb^  ef  Edward  the  Third  bi  Pranee. 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  ooinbmed. 

And  Sorrow*!  failed  form,  and  aolitnde  behind.**  « 

**  Mighty  victor,  mightj  lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  f ' 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  aflbrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ?' 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bomi* 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephjrr  blowB,^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Touth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey."* 

a    3. 

"Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,* 
The  rich  repast  prepare, 

ReA  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest^ 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,* 


1  HmUi  of  UMtktef,  •tandoiwd  by  W»  CUldnn,  and  cYvn  n*bed  tn  hi*  hut  luomwiU  by  hi*  ( 
»«n  and  bto  misticaa. 

I  Edward,  the  Btaek  PKlaee^  deMi  mmm  time  before  Ma  Arther. 

t  Tht  $mmmtr  >HnHK  In  the  H711111  to  Adventty.  *"nibi  linafa  la  inexpreaaibly  tMauttAil,  but  no! 
•opcrior  to  Uiat  which  It  to  bappUy  and  nnaflbctedly  totRRlaeea.**—  Wak^/Mi. 

•  MairnMoenoe of  Bkhard  Uie Seoond'a  retain.    Bee  FrolaMurt,  and  other  contemporary  %.lter» 

•  ■•Tbia  repreaentaUon  ofVbewktrkuMI,  under  the  faaofe  of  akorf c/pray  lying  In  mmbmtk  In  the  o^^ 
Mw.  exprcunc  of  the  wtgUt  la  not  only  perteUy  Jnat  and  natnral.  but  Incomparably  auUlme."—  ir««r 
/««. 

•  Uehard  the  Second  (aa  we  are  told  by  Archblsbop  Scroop  and  the  confederate  lorda  In  thei* 
eHuiiSsetOt  toy  Thomee  of  Walslngham,  and  an  the  older  wrttera)  eraa  starved  to  death.  The  w^'/n 
of  hia  aateilneffcrn  by  Sb-  Plan  of  Bxon  la  of  onieh  later  data. 

■*Tlili  itanai  (aa  an  Ingenloaa  Mend  remarks)  baa  exceeding  mertL  R  breathea,  In  a  leaeer  eom 
pRaa»  what  the  ode  brealtes  at  larp&  the  hhih  aplrtt  of  lyrte  entbuatasm.  The  transElona  are  waitjki 
and  tanpctuona  { the  language  ftaU  of  lire  and  fbree;  and  the  Imagery  carried,  without  Impropriety,  to 
the  uMMt  daring  helglit.  The  manner  of  Bkfaard'a  death  by  femlne  exhlbita  sudi  beauties  of  penlon^ 
tcatlon*  aa  only  tlw  rfdwat  and  noat  TlTld  tmaglaatlon  eonid  supply.  From  thenoe  we  are  hurried 
with  the  wlldeet  rapidity,  Into  the  midst  of  battles  and  the  epithet  Umdrr^t  ptaoos  atonce  befbre  oni 
eyee  all  the  peeuUar  horrors  <rf  cMl  war.  Immedlatrty,  by  a  transition  meet  striking  and  unex 
pecfad,  the  poet  feDa  Into  a  tender  and  pathctie  address;  whleh,  from  the  sentiments,  and  also  fton 
the  noBBberst  has  all  the  meUincboly  flow,  and  breathes  all  the  pbUnUTO  softnesa,  of  Elegy.  Ahaw 
the  eeme  ehaages;  again  the  Bard  rises  Into  an  allegorical  deeeripUon  of  carnage,  to  which  tht 
I  la  adariniMy  adapted :  and  the  oondudbig  sentenee  of  personal  punishment  on  Edward  is  d» 
wtth  a  solemntty  that  ehllte  and  terrifies."— ifasn. 

ateeed  the  terrible  sublimity  of  this  pteturs  t  and  what  Is  at  all  woftar  to  be  pal  in 
with  It,  except  that  of  ¥ltton,  which  our  author  seems  to  have  had  *b  view  t 
••  Be  ceased,  fer  both  seem'd  highly  pleased;  and  Death 
Orinn'd  horrible,  a  ykmUg  flnHr."— Persdh*  Imi,  U.  MS 
wars  of  York  and  lAncastAr. 

2  P  r)U» 
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JjBoace  to  lance,  and  bone  to  horaef 

Long  years  of  havoo  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,* 
With  many  a  (bul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

Revere  his  ooiisort^s  faith,'  his  father^s  &me,* 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.* 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,* 

Twined  witli  lier  bhishing  foe,  we  spread : 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infimt  gore* 

Wallows  beneadi  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brotliers,  bending  o'er  th'  acctursed  loom. 
Stamp  we  oiu*  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doam.' 

HL     L 

'^  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fiite 
(Weave  we  the  woof    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.^ 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  b  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbiess'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon^s  height, 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  f 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight. 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  1 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings!  Britannia's  issue,  hail!*** 

m.   2. 

**  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  mtgesty,  appear. 


I  Henry  the  SUUi,  Oeorge  Dnke  of  Clftrenee,  Edwwd  the  Ftftta,  BlehsrA  DvJm  qT  T«rt^  fea»  »»• 
•trvcd  to  be  mnrlered  aecreUy  In  tiie  TOwer  of  London.  The  oidcat  put  of  that  i 
•Orfboted  to  Jullua  Caaar. 

t  Margaret  of  Aqjou,  a  woman  of  berolo  apirlt,  who  itnigsM  hard  to  Mve 
ernwn. 

•  Henry  the  FWh. 

•  Henry  the  Sixth,  very  near  being  ennonlMd.   The  lino  of  I<anciaiter  had  no  right  of  i 
0B  the  crown. 

•  The  white  and  red  roeei,  devloea  of  Torli  and  Lanoaater. 

•  The  aUver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Mohard  the  Third;  whenee  he  was  nanally . 
time  by  the  name  ottke  tmr. 

•  KuMOor  of  CasUle  died  a  Ibw  years  after  the  oonqueat  of  Wales.    Tho  htrefc  proof  i 
aer  aObcUon  tor  ber  lord  Is  weU  known.   The  monnaicnts  of  his  regret  and  eenow  tor  tim  I 
aef*  are  stUl  to  be  seen  at  NoiUianpton,  Oaddlngton,  Wattbam,  and  other  placea. 

•  It  was  the  oomnmn  belief  of  Ute  Welsh  naUon,  that  King  Arthur  was  stiU  aitvo  la 
would  return  again  to  rdgn  over  Britain. 

•  Both  Merlin  and  Taitessin  bad  prophesied,  that  Uw  Welsh  should  n«stti  tlwlr 
this  tahiad  i  which  seomeJ  to  be  accomplished  in  the  hoaso  of  Tudor. 
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In  iie  midst  a  tbrm  divine  I 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lk>n-port,  her  awe-commanding  face,' 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  striags  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air  I 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play . 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  I ' 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-oolor'd  wings 

ra.   3. 

"The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  fiuthfui  love. 
And  truth  severe,  by  fidry  fiction  dresL 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  grieil  and  pleasing  pain, 
With  horror,  tynmt  of  the  throbbing  breast* 

A  voices,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ;  * 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,' 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  thinlc'nt  tlion  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  brettth,  has  quench 'd  tht*  orb  of  day  1 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  fhnn  the  moimtain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  nighL* 


I  ipeed,  rdaClng  an  audleiiee  gtren  by  Qiieen  KUiabeth  to  Panl  DiMHnitkl,  ainbiiiwrtar  oT  FakuZ, 
Ufa,  ••▲ad  thaa  ahe,  Uon-IIke  rtoitig,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  leaa  with  her  atatdy  portaad 
iiaQf  ■final  depoctnre.  that  wtth  the  tnrtnease  of  her  prtnoelle  cheekea." 

t  TUtoaatn,  chief  of  the  Barda,  floortahed  In  the  sixth  century.  Hia  worka  an  atfll  ttmumi,  WuA 
hia  meiuocy  la  held  m  hi^  veneration  autow  bla  oountrymea. 

s  BMkapeara.  «  MUtoB. 

ft  The  ■iifloeerinn  of  poeta  alter  Mttton'a  time. 

•  The  ortgtoalannMMnt  of  this  a^ltal  Ode,  aatta  author  hsdaet  It  down  In  one  ofthepegaaot  Wa 
oaauBOB-piaea  book,  la  aa  IbUowa:  *«The  army  of  Xdward  I^  aa  they  march  through  a  deep 
are  aoddenly  atopped  by  the  appearanee  oi  a  Tenerable  flgnre  aeated  on  the  auoMnltor  an  i 
hia  roek,  who^  wtth  a  votee  more  than  human,  reproacheathe  king  with  an  the  uiliery  and  deaoWtlon 
which  he  had  lirought  on  hia  country;  IbreleOa  the  mtaSntanea  of  the  Homaa  not,  and  wtth  pn^ 
pheUe  apirtt  Aaehuea.  that  all  hia  emelty  ahall  never  eztlngulah  the  noble  ardor  of  poetle  cenhM  la 
Ihte  lalandi  and  thiit  men  shaU  never  be  wanting  to  oeiebrato  true  vtrtne  and  vahir  la  anaaMtai 
« jalaa,  to  expoae  vide  and  Influnoua  pleasure,  and  boldly  oenanre  tyranny  and  oppreaMoa.  Bia 
tmt^  ended,  he  pradpttatca  hinaelf  Ihna  the  mountain,  aad  Ja  awaOowed  ap  by  the  rivet  Chnt  niUa 
StttalMt*' 
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EUBOY   WRITTEN   IN   A   COUNTRY  CBVRCH-TARD.^ 

The  Curfew  tolls'  the  knell  of  parting  daj, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o*er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  ploda  his  wearj  way; 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  nfjtit, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
•Save  where  tlie  beetle  wheels  his  droning  IKgh^ 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

'Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree*s  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap^ 

Each  in  liis  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw^built  shed, 

The  oock*8  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  hom. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  jrield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  1 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and^destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


aa  of  tlMt  «iilvMMl  BpprataltoB  wtth  wbiA  tlris  Bi8f7 
tiMi  tompn/bmattn  wiciomlaiB  of  Dr.  JohnMa  i  **It  abooidi  wtth  I 
'  la  every  aonl;  an^wtth  ■■ntlmfiit^  to  whldi  orery  beoom 
-Had  Ony  witttoB  MthlBf  tat  kis  Blety,  hifh  u  he  ttudi,  I  MB  Bottonttet  te ' 
escher;  tt  la  the  eomer^ioiie  of  Ua  glory.'*— lenl  a^aea. 

**or  aauOler  poenaa,  the  Blanr  of  Oray  wbj  be  oonaldered  aa  the 
junple  In  the  world,  of  the  efltet  reauttliif  firom  tbe  tntafiDlxtiira  of  evenlsf  i 
wflecUoa.'*— AriAi'*  IHvanr  amm%  IL  If. 

t  Dr.  WlutOB  woold  apoQ  the  feraaquO  alm^klty  of  thla  ttne.  hy  tatradaalBff  a  i 
ailmlratlOB  alter  the  word  '•toOa.**    Bat  aoeh  aBbctatloii  of  aoteaaalty  and  aoddennaaa  in  hit  i  all 
14  nowhere  to  be  S>nnd  la  oar  author. 
9  **l  know  not  wbat  theie  to  of  speB  lo  tbe  tollowlns  simple  Bncii 

*The  rode  S>rclhtbera  <rfthe  namlK  •leap,* 
biK  no  ftreqiipncy  of  repetition  can  enbaoat  tta  touchlnf  chann.   Thto  fine  poem  orereame  cirea  the 
kM(«riil  enmHf  of  Johnaon.  and  fbroed  bim  to  aeknowlcdse  lt«  aaoellence.**—  Sir  £f  ifaa 
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Tho  boast  of  Hemldry,  the  pomp  of  Powei, 
And  all  that  Beauty,  all  that  Wealth  e'er  gave, 

Awwt  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Not  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

ITMemoiy  o^er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  kmg-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Cmn  storiad  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  t^ie  fleeting  breathi 
Gsui  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  1 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire , 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd^ 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

Bat  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  nmny  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene^i 

The  dark  un&thom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast* 

The  little  ^rant  of  his  fields  witfistood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  nuiy  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,* 

t  Amim im tte  ahifk  wIwm  of  th«  QvwUrlj  Beviow  eitas  the  feUowiiif  PMMc*  frna  Bishop 
Balfi  OealmipUtiou,  u  m  lingvUr  initanoa  of  MwldonUl  roMmblaaoo:  "TlMro  ii  nuuij  a  rieh 
I  laid  «p  in  tho  bowilf  of  tho  oarth,  auui/  »  fiiir  po«rl  ia  tho  hooom  of  tho  m^  that  novor  wao 
«B  Mfftr  ihall  bo."    80  MUtoa  ia  hlo  Oomoa  ipoaka  of  tho 

'<8oa-gittifloi, 
Tliali  liko  to  rloh  and  variovia  goma,  iaiaj 
Tho  vnadomod  booom  of  the  doop." 
t  "Ifhat  aoB  id  IVoedom  ii  aoi  in  raptoroi  with  this  fcributo  of  pnlae  to  raeh  aa  ozaltod  oharao* 
lor,  ia  Imstmrtal  «ono7    Thia  honorablo  toatlmoay  and  tho  aoblo  dotootatioa  of  aibltrary  powor, 
vtth  vhU  it  ia  aoeompaaiod,  might  pooiibly  be  one  oanao  of  Dr.  Johaaoa'o  aaimoeitx  against  o«r 
pool.    Upoa  this  topio  tho  oritio'i  ftelingo,  wo  know,  were  irritability  itself  and  'trombUagly  aliTo 

•ne'er.***— IToiqMii- 

*  Theae  two  Tones  aie  spednions  of  snblimlty  of  tho  the  purest  kind,  like  the  simple  grandovr  of  He- 
brew poetry;  depoadiag  solely  on  tho  thought^  nnaasisted  hy  epitheto  and  the  artiftelal  deeoratloBa 
if  ezproasloa. 
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The  struggling  pangb  ofconsoioos  Troth  to  hSdiB, 

To  quench  tho  biusbes  of  ingenuous  Shanrai, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

Whh  inoense  kindled  at  the  Muse*8  flameu 

Far  from  the  madding  ciowd*8  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  noTer  learn'd  to  strajr; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life    . 

Tl^y  kept  Uie  noiseless  tenor  of  their  wajr. 

Tet  e  ee  these  bones  from  insult  to  proieet, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigt^ 
With  uncouth  rh]rmes  and  shaf  eleas  sculpline'  deok'd 
•   Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Mbm^ 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  whc»,  to  dumb  ForgetAilness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'e?  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  f 

On  some  Ibnd  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requisee 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Namre  cries, 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.* 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonor'd  dead, 

Dost  in  tliese  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  tliy  fete, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"On  liave  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  kwi  : 

"There,  at  the  foot  of  yomler  nodding  beech, 

Tliat  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard«|pf  |u^  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove: 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  Love. 


1  *'lB  Ofm7*iEI«g7.  lithenttiouffamofvitrikiActhMiUfl  '•hsvtlMiiMlptaMr*'^. 
■  "la  «U  flm  cdlUoa  II  itood, 

'Avftk*  and  lUthM  to  Imt  wvntad  t 

sadlthiBkmlhsrMtor.    H«  mMai  to  mj,  ia  pMn  pr<w»,  that  v«  with  to  be 
fttoada  Alter  vvr  dMth,  in  tha  mom  auumar  m  wImb  alir*  w  wiihed  to  b« 
•w  atoMM*:  thto  WMld  be  expiMnd  cImmt.  If  th»  metopherieal  tofB  *im' 
lfaMnnitkm»~ 

*Awake  Md  fklthftil  to  her  flnt  dedrsL*   ^ 

f  deBetpvtlhiialtonHlMiaoirafertheidleTaBltjaf  ainliif  toMiesd  the  pseiife,  b«l  imtcI;  to 
•spfadaU."— J 
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"One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custoro'd  hlli. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  faTorite  tree; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  np  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

"The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  homo  > 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  tlie  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn/'  > 

TBB  BPITAPR. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  bumble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send . 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wishM)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.' 

ON   A   DISTANT  PROSPECT  OP   BTON  COLLBOK." 

« 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade ; 


t  "lilimHi  thli  Hue  and  tha  Bptoph.  Mr.  Qnj  ortglnftUy  laaerted  a  very  beaiatltal  tUmnm,  wuk^ 
la  wamm  or  the  flnt  edlUona,  but  afterwarda  omttted,  becaue  ba  tboorbt  (and  la  my 
jMtIf )  that  a  waa  too  long  a  parentlwala  In  this  ptoee.   The  Uiiea,  lM»w«ir«r,  ws%  la 
,  arnqoUUtf  flo«^  and  demand  preaenraUon.**— Jteoa. 

••Tliera  ■cattet'd  oft.  tho  carllMt  of  ttio  year. 
By  hands  onsson  are  showers  of  violets  tonad; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  bnOd  and  warble  therc^ 
And  little  ibotsteps  llRhUy  print  the  ffroand." 
t  TMs  epttaph  has  been  eonnaented  on,  and  translated  Into  diflbrent  languages,  by  varlons  mea  of 
naillH'oiei.  Bost  of  them  divines.    Did  It  never  occur  to  any  of  these^  that  there  was  an  Impropriety 
la  amklng  the  •*  boaoiti'*  of  Almighty  Ood  an  abode  for  human  fniUty  to  repose  In  f  tJnlesa,  thcrefbr% 
(be  aathor  sseaat  by  the  word  '•  bosom**  only  remembranoet  there  Is  certainly  a  great  laooasMeaey 
la  the  expression. 

s  Gray  has,  la  hie  ode  on  Btoa  College,  whether  we  consider  the  sweetness  of  the  versHtadoa 
or  tts  deUclous  trata  of  plaintive  tenderness,  rivalled  every  lyrle  eflbrt  of  andent  or  of  aMdera 
date."— ^Mbf'f  IMtrarp  Bbmn,  U.  M. 

«  These  ^fkn  and  tmpem  are  addressed  by  the  poet  without  any  nee  or  Intentloa;  for  aoChlag  li 
aflerwards  asserted  of  thena,  aad  they  are  latroduoed  only  to  be  dismissed  in  silence^  and  wIthouC 
Anther  nottea.  TJr  Ibrnw^Eeadis,  lnthei»wadqMdrofthe*Bard,''areaotapoetrophlMd  w!tl»s>» 
BtUemeanlag. 
i  King  Heary  the  sixth,  fovader  of  the  college.   Sotai  the  Jtw^ll.  s^• 

•*  And  spare  the  ameh  nsaryer's  to^r  head.** 
ttalEepeaitb  la  Blshard  the  Thbd,  twioe  appUes  the  same  epithet;  aad  la  the  lastaltatloa  (Mr  ow 
•atfeof'a  expresstoa,  siidind  wamt,  la  appiloable  enough  (notwitbsUndlng  Henry  was  new  aetaallv 
1|  to  the  monarch  who^  aa  haa  been  well  said,  wookt  have  adorned  a  elolater,  thoagh  ha 
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And  ye,  that  fVoni  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windaor^s  heights  tb*  expanse  below 

Of  groye,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  tur^  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  amonf  * 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way.> 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade!* 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe^ 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  yoath,^ 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Tliaroes,  Ibr  thou  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave! 

Tlie  captive  linnet  which  enthral  f 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  1 


1  *'Thatla,tlaelin/orwhoiieMi0B,UMidkrfrof  whOMffMt,  UM>feM«faof  wIkmbsmmL    ta  tail 
■peune:— *Th«  oourtiei'*,  ■oklter'a,  idioUur**  eye.  tongue,  iword^  that  U,  'The  euarUer*a  efflw  tb» 
BOldler'a  aword,  the  acholai's  tonfne.*    Thla  aingiiiarfty  oOcn  occurs  In  Mr.  rope.**—  Wmk^^Ut^ 

t  Mr.  WRaeSeld  haa  a  oomrlalnt  agalnit  tlUi  compound  epitbet    Tte  rihw  ■trdiilaf  taara  of  \ 

tpeare^  Tw  GnL  </  Ftr.  AcL  It;,  ae.  l.  and  the  Mur  <imUerbi§  rlUa  of  F»pe,  migl*  perte|Mi  have  i 

died  him  to  tt,  If  he  had  reooUeded  them.  Both  theae  expreaalona,  aa  well  aa  oiie  Orom  Dufk  **l 

Blnater  Abbey,** 

**  Whefe  ThaoMW  In  tUiurr  aaremit  wlada  Us  way,** 


an  dted  in  ttiis  ptaoe  by  Mr.  Mltfbni. 

•  Mr.  Wakefleld  here  quotes  flrom  the  •'Odyaaey  »  O.  at7.    And  a  may  be  remarked,  that  tic  aa- 
cienta  were  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  that  apedea  of  pathos  whidi  la  derived  flrom  the 
«iboly  deUfbt  or  early  remembfenoe.    The  flbeUng  which  Indoees  na  to  dress  up  the  past  la  a  i 
«apei1ortty  of  enjoyment.  Is  natural  and  nntreraals  nor  can  the  Indulgence  of  tt  be 
,onf  as  It  Iocs  not  Interfere  with  the  necessary  encrgfca  of  the  present  hour. 

i  "  And  beee  their  honey  fsidalfaf  of  spring.** 

Am  Oray  refers  thts  expression  to  Dryden,  tt  Is  probable  that  he  wna  not  aoqnalnled  with  any  «ar 
iter  aothortty.  Dr.  Johnson  Is  highly  olfended  at  It,  aa  paasing  beyond  the  ntmoat  Umtta  of  oar  tauk 
gom^  and  of  common  apprehension.  The  crttie,  pcrhapat  never  tai  hla  life  partook  of  the ; 
hara  deacrlbed,  or  poeslbly  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  cxpraaston. 

•  The  OHiatured  erltletom  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  lino  cannot  be  nCbtad  baiter  than  tt  baa 
ICr.  MltferA.  •*Hls  supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  teU  him  who  drtras  the  hoop^  or 
ban.  la  aaeleaa  and  puerile,  rather  Thames  bad  no  better  means  oT  hnowtag  than 
we  by  thla  rale  of  crlUdsm  to  Judge  the  fellowing  passage  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
**Aa  they  were  dtting  tngether,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  on  the  rtver  that  flowed  befbre  b«:  A» 
Bwer,  said  shc^  greet  Father  of  Waters,  thou  that  rolleit  thy  floods  through  efghty  nattone,  to  Che 
Invocation  of  the  dangnter  of  tay  native  ting.  1U1  me^  If  thou  walaieaf,  thvau^  all  thf  i 
tutgte  babltMUi  u,  ftrom  wnico  laou  dost  not  hear  the  aurmurs  of  coaq>lalBL** 
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While  flome,  on  earziest  bualneu  bent, 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  gweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  des  Jty . 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hoar  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  ftncy  fed,* 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas!  r^ardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  oome. 

Nor  care  beyoud  ttxiay : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait' 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murtherous  band  I 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear,* 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear. 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  I^ve  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart* 
And  Envy  wan,  and  fiided  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Inftimy. 

1  "Tlita  It  si  oaoa  po<4lotl  and  jnat:  and  j«i  th«n  tmmt  to  be  an  lni|>ropitety  In  tba  nazt ▼•»•»— 

Let!  plaaaiag  whaa  pouatt: 
far  thowi^  tha  elfftgl  of  kept  may  trnly  be  laid  toba  leupltating  in  poatetriom  than  in  On&fimeiff  jot 
Hope  in  ptnom  oaanot  poaolblj  be  po9$eM$edJ"—  WakeJIeUL 

t  **  Tlila  raprawntaUoa  of  the  imiu«lerr  of  Fide,  and  tho  two  ■neeoeding  itaanM,  wbioh  axhiblt  tko 
varlatj  of  buan  paarioni.  with  their  MToral  attribntai,  bloadi  nofml  iaatniation  with  all  tha  ant- 
aailon  and  anbliinify  of  pootrj.**— WaJbt4^/f. 

*  ^  T  do  not  kaow  i^t  any  poet,  aneioat  or  nmdam,  haa  civan  fo  eoiplela  a  piotara  of  Cha  poMwiomt 
la  w  aiiorC  a  eompaia."—  W€tkf/eU. 

?)1 
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The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shsU  tijr. 
And  hard  Unldndness'  altered  eje^ 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lot  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath' 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  fiimily  of  Death, 

More  hideoDs  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  ^e  veiD% 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
1  hat  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow-ooDSuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sofiferings:  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Tet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  late; 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more;— where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

80N0.   • 

Thyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 

Ere  the  spring  he  would  retun>-> 
Ah  1  what  means  yon  violet  flower, 

And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn? 
rTwas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung! 
'Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung ! 


1  AaMttapfyMaatuidthewlKd*  ilann  Is  ezqnlBttcljr  bauttlbU  tad  vfll  act  ktdMpHi'fey 
■ppentBf  lBttaenmeTliwwttbapMntslB**PiuBdlMLcwt,<'  iilitu  ilimi %itluii  toaniiikti 
tUbwtpHehofwwmnwi- 

**IniaedlBt«ly  •  place 
Betm  Ids  ejn  appw^  M4, 
A  lmr4ioiiM  tt  wobU} 
irnmben  of  all  dlaesMdi  All  i 
Of  gteatty  avMrn,  or  raeklng  tortan^  < 
Of  hwirtirick  Monyi  an  fercraiM  klnd^ 


I  atone  and  vloeri  ooBe  pansi^ 
I  ptirwwyi  MM  nil  m  Biffleneoolyt 
And  flMwn-eCroek  madxien,-  pinlig  atropkib 
MinamiBi  and  wlde-waatliiff  ] 


ttie  toaaing,  deep  Uw  gmane  i 
Itaded  Uie  alek,  bnaled  fhnn  ooadi  fee  oooah} 
And  over  Uieni  Momphant  Death  Ua  dart 

Book  zL  vet.  419. 
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Idle  notes !  jmtxmely  green ! 

Why  this  unavaiting  haste  1 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

ProTe  not  always  winter  past 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  mov^— 
Spare  the  oonor  of  ray  k>ve. 

The  chief  prose  compositions  of  Gxay  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  tlie 
best  in  the  language,  full  of  just  remarks,  beautifhl  criticisms,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  nenezy,  "which  a  painter  might  study,  and  wUch  a  poet  alone 
eould  haye  ooDoeiTed  ;**  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  « Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat"  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowpcsr  were  published,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  friend :  **  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  >  Letters*  with  you, 
wliich  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them 
the  best  lotters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artiflcial  and  affected  to  be  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  greater  faults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  bis  convr  rsa> 
tion  was." 

HOW  HK   SPENDS   HIS  TIME    IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

To  Ma.  Walpolx. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  the 
trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coach-wheels  have  so  oflen  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 
pive  you ;  suffice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunter  in  imagination  ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 
so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing ;  and  though  the 
gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
stink.  He  holds  me  mifi^htily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
f  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  fthe  vulgar  call  it  a  conunon,)  all 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun 
tains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Ch'ff;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  ^ve  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  mosi 
/enerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  winds, — 

And,  as  they  bow  their  hoary  tops,  relate, 

In  murmv'ng  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  fiite* 
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While  Tiskm^,  as  poetic  eyes  aTow, 

Qiog  to  each  leaf;  and  swann  on  every  b<jugh. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,^  (//  penaeroso^)  and 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  mominj?«  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise. 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  1  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  conrerae  with 
my  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  uot  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  all  the 
conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.    Adieu* 


NETLKY   ABBEY   AND  SOUTHAMPTON. — BEAVTIPUL  BUlfSXT. 

To  Mb.  Nicbolu.* 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good 
breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  tiU  now  before  I 
answer^  it,  purely  out  of  /ear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this  as  an  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  mv  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do :  no !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
CTOw  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
m  every  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  en  each  band  of  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  h 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly ^cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  He  hid  the  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reli* 
gion,  but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See  there,  si 
the  top  of  that  hanging^  meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old 
trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly. 


*  "Tke  MUM  liHllcnHu  exprwuloo  ti  mot  wtth  la  Foote**  ^jr  of  * Tlie  KiUfl^a.*  p.  f7, 
jmnth  of  Sir  Fpauriou*  Trtte  s— 'And  whatdoea  aw  I,  but  take  a  trip  to  a  coflbe^bouae  In  8L  ICartte*! 
LaiM/  lie.    Bee  alao  *  Don  OntKgWby  SmoUel,  voL  !▼.  p.  M.''--Jfl{/bni. 

•  Bn4or  or  Lounde  and  BradwaU,  In  Suflblk.    Hla  amiwintnnee  with  Mr.  Otmy  con 
yvwra  bdbn  the  dale  of  thiai  wLan  ha  waa  a  atiMlaiit  in  Caubridge 
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(guodman !)  and  bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  ^f  his  beneffictors* 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyiind  it 
(the  meadow  still  descendins^)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  have  exclaaed  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  yjou  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost«  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  ?  I 
should  teli  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  a 
the  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  th  -^re.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge ,  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  3d — ^I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  yoa  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
m  upon  the  sand,^  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insuperable  brightness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.* 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
virhether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO   MR.    MCHOLLS,  ON   THE    DEATH   OF    HIS   MOTHER. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  Y  )rk- 
shire  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  1  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  In 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser 
vation.  *  You  are  a  g^reen  gosling !  I  was  at  the  some  age  (very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  ana  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (witn  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 

1  Sm  a  dMeription  of  liiniUr  bMatj  by  Jeramj  T^lor,  p.  22^  luder  "0»ira  ftad  Frogren  of 

51» 
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sinks  deeper  into  my  heart.*  Many  a  cc:  oUary  couJd  I  draw  {nm 
this  axuHn  for  your  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  I  will  leave  yoa  tne 
merit  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 

TO  ME.  MASON,  OM  THB   DEATH   OF  HO  WIFE. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
iiiitted  to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
nourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  U  the  worst'  be  not  yet  past,  yoa 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me:  but  if  the  kst  struggle  be  over;  if 
the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufierings,  allow  me  ^t  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  is 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  yoa, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you !     Adieu ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 

Much  ai^  17fr. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.    1721—1771. 

TosiAs  Sm9im  was  descended  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  Dumbanoo* 
sh're,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  earliest  years  along  the  bonks  of  the  Leven. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poetry,  but  on  flnisliing  his  acad*  ical  educsp 
tion,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  professiooal  stndiei 
widi  diligence,  till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on  whom  ho  bad  depended, 
left  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Not  beini 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  sorgeon't' 
mate  on  board  a  man-oPwar.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profe^ 
sional,  and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be' 
came  one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novels,  plays,  and  s 
•*  History  of  England"  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  After  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  suffered  king 
from  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  receive  benefit  tntn 
that  climate ;  but  after  a  short  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn  ia 
vfry  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  21,  1771. 

Ab  a  novelist,  Smollet*s  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  less  eveiy 
year  w5th  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  oontmue  to  do  ■) 
as  a  lovb  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  lor  **  indecency  and 


^  **He  Mldoiii  B».vioiiad  Ids  meOer  wttteot  a  tlgb.  After  bla  dcaOi  ker  gowna  aad 
icA  were  ftNind  la  •  trunk  in  hlaaiMrtBWBts  Jut  M  the  bad  ItA them;  ttawmotf  Mtfbeeovldi 
Uke  the  reeoliitloa  to  open  It,  in  ofder  to  dlafifltate  them  to  liie  SBmnle  raleflBBi,  ts  wlwnk  by  Itt 
wIlL  lie  beqoeatlifd  them.*'— JIhiiiii. 

•  ••  Ab  Uiit  noie  bOleC  (wUeh  1  raoalTBd  nt  the  Hot  Wella  at  Bristol)  then  bNathed,  and  stm  sem 
11/  hreathe.  the  rtrj  toum  ofMeodship  In  Its  tenderest  and  most  paUieUc  note,  I  cannot  leftmln  ttrm 
poMtshinf  tt  bi  this  plac  t  opened  ft  atanret  at  the  praelse  moment  when  ft  wonid  ntwsierly  bt 
«h«r  most  nlllrcUiig.**-  -/ 
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fitth**  pervade  all  hia  ftctitioiis  writiiiga.'  Aft  an  historian,  he  ih  rites  in  a  ulear 
and  easy  style;  but  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  pursuits  qualified  him 
fbr  an  historical  writer.  Asapoet,  though  he  takes  not  a  very  high  mnk,  yd 
the  few  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  novels. 

THB  TEARS  OF   SCOTLAND.^ 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn! 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughter^  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 


The  wretched  owner  sees  afiur 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  fiunish'd  on  the  rooks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks; 
Thy  revish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  dime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  vraste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  gtory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze  1 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day: 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight  . 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe. 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh!  baneiiil  cause,  oh!  fiital  mom. 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 


1 


ConHo  Wrttert."  who«  opinton  I  liere  quote,  Mof  happy  to  My 

I  ne^  i»d  Iwt  «ie  of  ImoilBlf •  iiov«l%  sad  wicli  WM  lU  eliancter  Uist  I  Bw«r  w«h  to  I 


.»^  tiie  ^WM  w«»  wfltt»  IB  ITU,  on  Uie  l»artM»ta«  comnitttBd  to  tt»  HlglilMid.  hy  otto 
of'ttoDukeorCimiborlMi4.«ft«rttiebatU«ofCuUodcn.  The  dr«dfta  emettta.  prMttoed  yj^n  th« 
"  artod,  oade  hU  name  eMcmted  ttrou^houl  SeoUand.  and  haw  Swrt  an  tadeUWa  iCato  ttpoa 
hii  ■Mnory     Baad-Chamher***  -Htatory  of  the  Bebelllon,**  a  aioall  wort  replcta  wllh  tatarwC 

Whe0  iMltat  wrote  thia  poem,  he  wa.»  ai  BWittoiMrf  to  Uia  abow  hloffapldBal  tkoteh,  a  aufi^ 
..to,  Irtaiy  i^tor»ed  fttmi  .onrtoe  abroad.   » i.  «ld  that  ha  ortftaally  Sntobed  tba  po«  to  jto 
^UnLrTwL,  «»e  one  m««e""n,  Uait  ««h  a  dlitrtbe  a«atoit  inrerm-ant  mlf hi  tol-r.  W- 
ki  eat  down  and  added  thoiliU  B»i»  pototod  tovaoUTO  oTtha  aaveoto  r»— — 
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The  sons  against  their  fiitbers  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  bleed 
Tet,  when  the  mge  of  battle  ceased. 
The  victor's  soul  Mras  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
]>eToaring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death, 

Forsaken  wanders  oer  the  heath ; 

Tlie  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head,    . 

Her  helpless  orphans  cry  ibr  bread ; 

Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 

She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 

And  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skies^ 

Weeps  o'er  her  lender  balie^,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veiii% 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Witliin  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  ibe. 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow ; 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  tom.'^ 


ODK   TO   LEVEN-WAT£R. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wkt9 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  liinpicl  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread; 
Wliile,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  spritiging  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pinei, 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gayly  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  tlie  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  fiiith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  bleisings  they  er\ioy  to  guard  1 
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JOroi  HAWKESWORTH.     171^—1773 

But  little  is  known  of  the  fiunily  or  early  history  of  John  Hawkesiii'nrih- 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1710,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  is  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twonty-five,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazi.ie  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
It  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
lb  the  success  which  the  **  Rambler'*  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Adventurer," 
bnving  received  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  eminently  qualified.  His  learning,  though 
not  deep,  was  elegant  and  various;  his  style  was  polished,  his  imagination 
ardent,  his  standard  of  mo^ls  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimato  knowledge 
of  the  world.  "The  first  number  of  the  ■*  Adventurer*'  was  published  on  the 
7th  of  November,  17i>3,  and  the  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Samrday,  until  the  9th  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  and  manage 
ment,  and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.  The  sale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive;  and  when  thrown  into  volumes,  four  lar^e  edi- 
tions passed  through  the  press  in  eight  years.  **  The  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  tlie  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whole, 
tlie  most  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs." ' 

Tlie  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  had  acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Garrick,  to  turri  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
forward  his  first  piece,  called  "  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,*'  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed :  hut  tis  they  did  itot  meet  with  great 
success,  in  1765  he  undertook  the  office  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  the  year  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  edition  of  SwiA's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  tlie  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  tlian  to  one  of 
tiie  vojragers.  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  reputation  as  a  beautiful  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  him  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols, 
quarto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  execute<l  in 
a  very  splerwlid  maimer.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remunera- 
tion of  six  tliousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentious 
pictures  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enetnies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  arid 
^cld  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibility, 
Jiat  his  health  was  soon  afiected  by  it,  and  he  die<l  on  die  16th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  cenainly  an  elegant  scholar.  <*His  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  ill-&tad  work,  liave  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
to  tlie  interests  of  virtue  and  religion;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 
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that  nnfortDimte  producti  m  must  be  attiibttied  rather  to  defect  of  jad{(meiit, 
time  lu  aojr  dereliction  of  principte.  His  imaginntion  was  SsitHe  and  ixiUiant, 
bis  dirtimi  pure,  elegant,  and  unafBocted.  He  was  in  a  hi^  degree  datiia- 
ble,  hnnuLDe,  and  benevolent;  his  manneis  were  polidied  and  aflable,  and 
liis  oonTenatioQ  has  been  deaeribed  as  unoomnionfy  Ihsrititlnfr  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tianqail  and  resigned,  and,  we  tras^  deriring  hope  and  oomivt 
firom  a  finn  belief  in  that  reli^sion  which  his  beet  wiidngs  had  been  empkifed 
to  defend." 

▼ALUS   OF   FAMILIAR   LKTTBHS. 

Id  a  series  of  fimiiliar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thirty 
years,  their  whcde  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  review  before  us ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  talic,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change ; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  reg^ret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  hk 
which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  falls,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  8udi 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 


DANOER  OF   RELAPSE   AFTER   PURPOSES   OF   AKEKDHENT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  aU 
tho  appetites  ar«^  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
noveiiy,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  efiaced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  fo^ 
ward,  and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,or  othere  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
spec'1%  in  all  its  terrora,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace ; 
retreat  is  inpossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  anguish  wliich  this  image  produces  whenevei 
it  fint  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
of  gnui  and  remorse ;  and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
tion, of  something  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mor- 
tality, and  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  though  it  is  net 
always  executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance  ;  the  reflection 
which  produced  it  often  recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
desire  of  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is 
no  longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
piness are  deferred  **  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some  expe- 
dients are  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
to  obtain  eveiy  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
possession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infi 
delity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
of  a  Christian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  against 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  and  labors 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him:  he  forms  many 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  len£*h  to  im- 
pose upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  yet  in  his 
heart  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir- 
tue must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happiness  is  virtue. 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe -to  be  ot 
eternal  moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  efiect  it  will  still 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase ; 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
improve  its  influence;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  in  such 
virtue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles 
which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
be  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
gretted the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
mvariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Iiet 
this  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
return  when  it  must  for  ever  be  inefiectual,  at  that  awful  moment 
when  **  the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  that 
night  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 
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ROW    FAR  TBS   PRECKPT   TO   LOVE    OUR   ENl'.HIES    IS   PR&CTIGABLK. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  of  man  but  of  Grod.  It  could  be  delivered  as 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  hii 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season/  in  which  human  fiailty  has  cooh 
memorated  sufferings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surely, 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  sufferings  expressed,  and  how  ht 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  curse  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  behold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  being  struck  >yith  a  sense  of  our  own  debility: 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub- 
lican, and  cry  out,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  .  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  he  considered  as  having  no 
other. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  love  ft 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how- 
ever we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  per- 
form those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  froin  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  K 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thir&ts,  we  may 
give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct: 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  Cfhristian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  God :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  bis  enemy ;  yet  something 
more  may  still  be  effected  :  the  passion  itself  in  some  decree  is  in 
uur  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  fo^ 
giveness;  ^e  may  ttiink  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sane- 
tilled  as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 

1  The  aeiuon  «vhMi  coftiaicniore*«B  the  •ufll^rtiifi  of  the  lAvlmir 
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Though  love  and  hatred  ^re  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  cfjects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  prrceived  by  an  eye  be- 
fore which  they  are  exhibited  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  chancre  the 
paseion,  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  placing 
the  bame  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silk 
of  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  v»  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acri 
niony,  than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  r 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations  ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  thosw 
vices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  hut  that  these 
are  species  of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  elill  re- 
taining the  endearing^  soAness  of  filial  affection,  as  still  longing 
for  reconciliation!  and  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears  ; 
as  having  been. driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 
placability, though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender 
has  been  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  ofl^pring,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  afiTections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  ffold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suffers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  iVe* 
quent.    Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
the  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  7om- 
mon  for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  besiows. 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  he  receives;  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ness  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  'ready  U* 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.     Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con« 
sidered  as  selfish,  assuming,  iniurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse 
quently  becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  coxj 
siderec  9  to  bve  him  is  impossible.     But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  ni 
(inee  8  folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ou^rht  to  reflect,  that  he  is.  at  '.eaat 
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in  tbe  opiidon  of  the  other,  incurring  the  crimes  that  be  imputes ; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake » 
and  that  this  nustake  is  the  eflect  of  weakness  or  Tanity,  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  hoth  would  then  assume 
a  very  difierent  aspect,  love  would  again  he  excited  by  tbe  return 
of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
edgments,  and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  lost. 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  bosom  as 

friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  betray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  oar 
aflairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  ofiers  of  service,  to  efied 
our  ruin :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circimistances  as  wiL 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran* 
cor  of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  af 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means ; 
that,  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
rhan  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
m  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity  ? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water  T 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  Grod  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man  :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju* 
dice  or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  ihe  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  folJowers  of  Him  who  in  his  life  went  about 
.ioii  r  good ;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
defence ;  snd  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  bis  murderers :  **  Father,  forgive  them,  they  kno« 
not  what  they  do.*' 

ditrutmnr,  V^  it. 
CARAZAN,  THE   MERCHANT   OF   BilODAD. 

Carazun,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  eminent  throughout  ai 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  tha.  of  the  spark  which*  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
18  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowle<^d  to  be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  fie  discovered  a  pei^dy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gokl,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less ;  he  gradually  lost  the  inclination 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotioD  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had 
tLrice  paid  his  vow.«  ^%  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  Gkxl,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man  9s  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  wa3  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  affection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  tli^ought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  mdignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  hfid  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha 
racter  which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  ^ven  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public* 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  multi 
tude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beh«?ld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked— ins  ey»*. 
soAened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  witn  del  ghi 
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Krer^  one  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  prodigy;  r.nd  the  mur- 
mur o(  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of  approach- 
mg  thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  susp<;nded 
che  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

**To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor !  hie  ha« 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  mt.,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  inci^d^e  of  my  wealth,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwe'!8  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  comin|;[ 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre- 
cate the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beceath  ; 
and  the  stars^ glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  waa  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behoM: 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced  ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.  When  1 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  Ti^as  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

'*  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God  ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man  :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  ha^t  approached  the  Ahnighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  iround  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and  folly  ;  but  if  rice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  T  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  viciou;, 
where  shall  the  sun  difluse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew? 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  difluse  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
x  hand  uf  iron  :  thou'  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence 
forth  fo)  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
»nd  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  linQ:ering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vato  the  horrors  of  despair.'     At  this  moment  I  was  diiven  In 
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some  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
cieation,  and  passed  innamerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :  Oh !  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
iivould  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  li^ht.  Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  glimmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  forther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  i^mmunicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
It  is  derived ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spumed  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  somude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Qolconda.** 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam 
pie ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  might 
oe  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recordeil 
fat  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

iMvmfwvr^  Mo.  I» 
A   LESSON   FROM   THK   FLIGHT  OF   TJME,^ 

^  The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censuRj  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  ut 
all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indifierence,  and  the  tenor  fif 
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them  only  will  aflbrd  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is . mpatient  todiie 
my  kut  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing 
It  in  the  duiBt,and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection: 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  diride  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obirions, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  lor,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  reroembiance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  aiona  csn 
aflbrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  following  little  poem,  oompoeed  bat  a  moDih  belbre  his  desdi,  wad 
diotBted  to  Mis.  Hawkeswortfa  before  he  rose  in  the  moniing,  will  ptofwe  htm 
vi^idlj  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the  oootolatiom  ariaing  from  dependeroe  as 
fii«  mercy  of  his  God. 


1x1  Sleep's  serene  dblivion  laid, 
I  safely  pass'd  the  silent  night; 

At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade, 
And  drink  again  the  morning  light 

New4xira  I  bless  the  waking  hour. 
Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  b$; 

My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power. 
And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  thee 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 
My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread; 

And  spread  Thy  shield's  protecting  blaze^ 
When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  de^MT  thade  will  soon  impend, 
A  deeper  eUep  my  eyes  oppress ; 

Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend. 
Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

That  dSnper  ehade  shnll  iade  away, 
That  deeper  tkep  shall  leave  my  eyes ; 

Tliy  Hght  shall  give  eternal  day  I 
Thy  kne  the  rapture  of  the  skies  1 


OUVER  GOLDSMITH.     1729—1774. 

Tns  disdnguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayisr,  was  bom  at  IVUIas, 
in  the  county  of  Lonf^fbid,  Irehmd,  on  November  10,  172a  His  fother  was 
a  cleigyman,  and  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Wesi- 
meath.  After  studjring  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  schools,  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizer,'  in  his  fifteentli  year.     Here  he  was 
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die,  extravagant,  and  occasioiuiUy  infiubordinate ;  though  u  i  ought  in  jnitioe 
ID  flBf  that  a  most  ii^udicious  and  pauionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wiidei^  tboaid  be 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  nnsatisfactofy  nature  of  Goldsnuth's  ool]<)gc 
carsa/. 

About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  university  his  father  dieB,'  but  his  un'^le 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  amply  supplied  the  &ther's  place.  Disappointed 
in  cne  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  s^itd 
htm  to  Loudon,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  But  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
his  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex 
peases  of  hie  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  The  kindness  of  his 
uncle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi 
cine,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1752.  Here  he  remaine** 
about  eiichteen  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  becoming  security  to  a  con 
siderable  amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly,  and 
sailed  for  Leydea.  Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot ;  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  for  support'  By  various  expedients 
he  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, (where  he  composed  part  of  *>  The  Traveller,")  and  the  North  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  London  in  the  aummn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in- 
deed, but  ^th  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  which 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem—**  The  Traveller." 

Ailer  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  character  for  support,  he  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  for  that 
)oornal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprietor's  house.  At 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which  was  published  in 
1759.  His  next  publication  was  ''The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eigbtli  number,  November  24,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  irhen  known,  some  time  after,  to  be  ftom  the  same  pen  as  <*  Tlie 
Traveller,"  and  the  « Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world ;  withholding  from  unknown  and  unho>norH 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  not 


1  **To  this  Tery  amiable  fttbar,  the  Mn,  hj  Ua  power  In  tlie  dcUneatlon  of  cfaaracter,  baa  fhreii 
cdebrttr  la  three  of  bla  aketdieas  one  In  the  'Citlaen  of  the  World'  (Letter  STth) ;  a  Koond  .n  Dr 
Muuuee,  tn  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefleld/  and  a  third,  aa  the  flunlly  alwaya  tteted,  in  rclbrence  ^o  him 
kptrttuai  dameter,  In  the  Preacher  In  the  •  Dewrted  VlUiife.'  Each  has  peenUartUea  thatdlatlnfciah 
It  (h>m  the  oOwr,  yet  touched  ao  akUfoOy,  that  with  Mnne  yartatlon,  they  oannot  be  aald  to  oilhr  a 
omtndlctlon.''— Pnor. 

i  The  IbBowlng  iiaaeafe  in  the  ■*  Vicar  of  WakefleM**  la  rappooed  to  deacrihe  hla  own  traTela :  **I 
oad  eome  knowledf*  of  nnilc,  and  now  turned  what  waa  once  my  amnsement  into  a  pieoent  nuana 
af  rabfliatenee.  Whenerer  I  approached  a  peasant'a  houae  towards  nlgbt-lhU,  I  played  one  or  *iir 
anat  merry  txanea,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodflns,  but  aahaistenoe  fir  Vbe  neat  day."  So 
alao  the  Hnea  In  *'The  TraTeller,**  In  the  picture  of  the  Swlaa— 

M  And  haply,  too,  some  pOgrlm  thither  led, 
WKh  many  a  tale  repays  the  nlghtty  bed.** 
And  also  In  the  piotnre  of  Vranee, 

*  Row  often  have  I  led  thy  sporthre  ehoir 
With  tonalraa  pipe,  beaUK  the  mnrmorlni  Lolrar  to. 
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In  1760,  he  publiBhed  his  "Letters  of  a  Citixen  of  die  Wortd,"*  which 
were  rety  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  taken 
ilieir  stand  in  the  list  of  English  classics.  His  next  work  was  his  celebrated 
novel,  t'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  though  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  17B6,  when  his  "Traveller*'  had  establidhed  his  ftme.  But  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  die  warmest  fnends  among  every  deserip* 
don  of  readers;  with  the  old,  by  the  parity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  tlie 
yonng,  by  the  interest  of  die  story.  Its  great  charm  is  its  close  adherenoe  to 
nature;  namre  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  oThe 
Primrose  family  is  a  great  cfeation  of  genins:  such  a  picture  of  wann-beaited 
simplicity,  mingled  with  die  little  finbles  and  vireaknesses  common  to  die  best 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find  nothing  Uke  it  in  the  whole  range  o'' 
fictioki."* 

In  December,  1764,  was  published  «Tbe  Traveller,**  the  earliear  of  bis 
productions  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
Arn  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  cloaiof; 
bis  remarks  with  tliese  words :  "  Such  is  the  poem  on  which  we  now  con> 
gratnlate  the  public,  as  on  a  production  lo  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
%vill  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equaL"  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  bow 
perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  conciured  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
the  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  the  <*  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  for  tbe  book- 
sellers,  to  ■  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
I* The  Gootl-Natiired  Man,"  which  had  not  much  success;  but  in  the  next 
^ear  the  **■  Deserted  Village**  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  attill 
higher  rank,  and   still  greater  celebrity  ns  a  poet.*    In  the  same  year  he 

1  TheM  LMten  purported  to  be  wrttt«n  by  a  Chlnaw  phOoaopter,  WM^  tn  tnvellinf  tbrom^k  Xa 
rope,  Ibr  tbe  purpose  of  exmmlnior  the  mannera  and  cnttoma  of  the  yntUtm  aatlona,  flxed  bl«  fv«l- 
denoe  tor  MNne  Ume  In  Ennland.  ibr  tbe  purpose  of  deacrlbiiiK  the  maniiera  of  tta  people,  lie  la  fliU 
of  the  wiaeat  refkvdona  upon  men  and  mannera,  and  aooetlmea  nCtcn  very  alartUnic  aenttaicaca. 

t  Prior,  ^1.  U.  p.  111.  •*  We  read  the  «Vlaar  of  Wakefield*  in  youth  and  la  Bge,— we  rctm  to  a 
•gain  and  aRaln,  and  bleaa  the  oieawry  of  aa  aathor  who  eontrltaa  ao  wan  ta  reeoactte  aa  to  hnaaa 
nalnra."— Ar  ITaAir  Saaa. 

**Tlie  Irrealatlble  chann  thla  nord  poaaaaaca,  erlnoaa  hew  nadi  aaiy  ha  deaa  wahoat  Hw  aU  eC 
extravagant  Incident,  to  aaette  the  tanagtaatlon  and  intereat  the  fetflais.  Daw  pradneUona  of  Uae 
kind  aflbrd  greater  amuiement  In  the  peruaal,  and  atlU  Ibwer  tncoloata  aore  tapreaalTe  leaeepa  of 
morality.  Though  wtt  and  humor  abound  In  every  page,  yet  In  tbe  whole  vOtome  there  la  mk  one 
thonght  lajnrloua  la  Ita  tendency,  nor  one  aentlment  that  can  oflbnd  the  chaateat  ear. 
In  the  worda  of  an  elegant  writer,  ta  what  *angela  mli^  have  heard,  aad  vtrglaa  tohL'"— ITi 

▲n  Intrrratlng  anecdote  rehtftve  to  thla  novel,  told  hy  Boawell  tai  Ida  LUb  of  lohaaoa.  aad  wMrh 
bia  been  Oluktratrd  by  a  moat  heautlftil  engraving,  aaay  here  be  repeated:— "I  received  oae  aMin»- 
h  f,**  aaya  Johnaon,  •^a  maaaage  ftrtaa  poor  OoUamlth  that  he  waa  in  great  diatreaa,  and.  aa  a  waa 
not  in  hla  power  to  orme  to  mc^  begging  that  I  woold  oome  to  him  aa  aoon  aa  poaalMe.  I  seat  him  a 
•rulnei,  and  promiaoi  to  ooma  lo  him  directly.  I  aeoordtngly  went  aa  aoon  aa  I  waa  drcaaed.  aad 
icvnd  Vtmt  h|s  lanihuly  had  arreated  him  Ibr  Ua  rent;  at  whldi  he  waa  tn  a  vldlent  poaaton.  1  pcr> 
•jelvui  rhat  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  a  giaaa  befttrv 
-Stan.  I  pito  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  deaired  he  wonld  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  Mm  oc  the  aarana 
ny  whteh  he  might  be  extrtcatod.  Re  than  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  Ibr  the  praea,  wMeh  ba 
proanoed  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  aaw  Ita  merit;  toU  the  tondlady  I  ahonld  aooa  reKara ;  aad 
navmg  gone  to  a  bookaeUer,  aold  It  Ibr  alxty  pounda..  I  brooght  GoUamtth  the  money,  aad  he  dk 
charged  hla  rent,  not  without  raUng  hla  landlady  In  a  high  tone  Ibr  having  oaed  him  ao  OL** 

*•  •*  itie  *  Deserted  VlUage*  baa  an  endearing  locality,  and  Introduce**  ua  to  belnga  with  w&am  tha 
tmaginaUon  contracta  an  InUmate  Meadahip.  Ptctloo  In  poetry  la  not  the  reverac  of  troth,  bat  tn 
•on  and  enchanted  memblancp;  and  thla  Ideal  beauty  of  nature  haa  been  acMom  uattid  was  on 
much  arber  fldrlJty  as  In  tbe  group*  »nd  acenery  of  tbe    Deaertad  Village."*- 
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midred  into  engagements  for  writing  his  histories  of  Homes  (^reaix,  an«i 
England. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  secsond  time  as  a  dramatic  autlior,  and 
with  vexy  great  suceessw  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  **  She  Stoops  to  G>nqtter,"  that 
he  knevif  of  no  eomedy  for  many  years  that  had  so  much  exhilamted  an  audi* 
enoe,  and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy— making  an  audierma 
meny.  One  of  his  last  pubhcations  was  a  <*  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,**  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  wfaicb  he  received  the  siun 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  such  was  bis  improvidence  that  his 
money  was  gone  aknost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
fhan  him  his  last  penny.  His  affiurs,  in  consequence,  became  very  much 
deranged ;  and  his  circumstanoea,  preying  upon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
have  accelerated  his  deaths  whksh  occurred  on  tho  4th  of  April,  1774. 

<*Thns  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  writer  and  estimable  man  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  foil  vigor,  and  much  was 
to  be  expected  fiom  their  exertion.  The  shock  to  his  friends  appears  to  have 
been  great  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  snbctantiBl  virtues,  with  all 
bis  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
borat  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day,— a 
very  unusual  forbearance;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
■crong  emotions  of  griel^  felt  most  sincerely  on  this  occasion.**  >  Three  months 
afterward  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell:  *«0f  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  publia  He  died  of  a  fever, 
I  am  afiaid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered:  he  was  a  very  great  man."' 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  the  testimony  of  critics  almost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  following  few  lines  ftom  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  suffice :  <*  The  wreath  of  Golds  nith  it 
uasullied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice ;  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  Britisb 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
pramaturely  been  removed  fiom  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adonied.**^ 


1  Mor,  VOL  tf.  Pi  •». 

s  **m«  Itaey'a  flkiportta.  CtaManItt,  fltoepai 
Tte  Dqimm  tmO%  bat  JohmoB  ifMp*.** 

m.  immt*  Cliiiililib  Aprn  7,  IfTA. 

s  and— the  article  OB  Ooidmiltt  la  tte  Id  voL  of  aBoUfa  Pvqm  Werksi  etao^  MMtbar  Ib  tlw  STtL 
%«l.«fQaBrtcrtTBevlew:  atoo lUb.  la  Mn. Baitaold't  ••  UtM  of  tlwBittlah  Ifovtitatat"  alM^  Ufc 
and  Worka  by  Mor,  •  irola.,  one  of  tbe  moat  valuable  ooatrtbaUooa  to  XngUah  Utentara  of  Uil  »n» 
smt  eaatorj.  la  BaewelFa  Johnaoa,  Ooldanlth  ta  fteqpeatty  atentiOBed,  bat  aot  la  aadi  a  maunei 
■a  to  do  Miy  jaatlee  to  bla  cbaracter.  How  eoald  tt  be  expected  fhm  aoch  a  bibb  r  Wbea  the  won 
waa  flrat  pabUabad,  Bartw^  aiaeb  dlapbawaed  tbatOoldaaittb  ahonld  be  ao  uadervalaed  'a  h,  ramarfced 
tasladyi  ■*  WbBt taboaal  oplBloa,  my  dear  madam,  eoald  yon  expect  a  lawyer  to  give  of  a  poetr* 
WBkea  Inprored  opoa  Uila,  aad  leaaarkcd  at  a  dinner,  **  A  Scotch  lawyer  and  an  Irlab  poet  I  hoU  to 
be  aboot  aa  oppoiiae  aa  the  aaUpodea.**  Sir  Joahaa  Beynolds  alao  expreMcd  hla  d«cMed  dlaaeat  from 
Boewem  optaloaa;  and  Ocoise  Steveaa,  ta  bla  aeoal  nrcaatie  aplrll,  remarked,  **  Why,  air,  a  ai  nu 
Baaaoal  Jbr  a  ama  who  baa  aiacb  genlna  ta  be  eeaanrcd  by  one  who  baa  aene.**  Aad  Sir  Watte* 
■acct  reeiarkcd,  •*!  woader  why  Boaw^  ao  often  dlaplaya  a  maleroieBt  Ibellng  towania  0<«la«<aiCb 
Wealry  Sir  Johnaoa'a  good  graoea,  peitepa.**  That  Johnaoa'a  opinion  waa  rkmI  favorable  *«  O'lb^ 
^n^Mt  Boawci^a  own  book  feealMea.  Rear  btan  t  "Ooldaalth  waa  a  man  who,  whatever  ae  wrm» 
«^  n  hatter  than  any  othei  man  eoald  da    He  deaerved  a  pbioe  In  W«tUuin»ter  Abbe> .  .^\  ttmm 
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ITALT. 

Far  to  die  rig^  where  Apeonioe  aaoeadl^ 
Bribes  die  summer,  ItaJj  extends;  « 

Its  nplands  sloping  deck  the  monntun^s  sade^ 
Woods  orer  woods  in  gnj  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  Teoenble  lerandeor  mark  the  scene. 

Coold  natnre*8  bounty  satisfy  die  breast, 
Tlie  sons  of  Italjr  were  surely  blesL 
Whaterer  fruits  in  dilierem  climes  were  Ibnnd, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Wbaterer  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whosa  bright  snocesaioa  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whaterer  sweets  minte  the  northern  sky 
With  Temal  lives,  that  bkissom  but  to  dw; 
These,  hero  diqwrtinf^  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-bora  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  die  bliss  that  Benae  alone  besiowi^ 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Bfan  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  i 
Though  gnve,  yet  trifling ;  Jealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e*en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  fiur  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fiilten  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form: 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  ilie  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  naught  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  iU. 

Yet,  still  die  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  omnpensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ;  > 

TMT  k«  livtd  h*  would ^T«  d«MrT«d  It  mora."  Afftia:  *' Wbothitr,  iadood,  w« ^mU  Um  m  sfMl. 
M  a  eomto  writer,  or  m  an  hlilorlMi,  ho  itaiidf  in  tho  flnt  oIms. 
>  BUhor  Sir  JoohoA  Bojaoldc,  or  miim  othn  friood  wIm  ooainiittioatMl  Um  atoiy  to  hin,  calUas 
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Each  nobler  aim.  represt  by  long  ooutrul, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  ftat  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  thoM  domes,  where  Ctesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defiused  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the*  dead, 
The  shelter^eeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

TlgftMlKl. 

FRANCB. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gbj  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
PloBsed  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please^ 
How  oAen  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  mneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  1 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  fiiltering  still. 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr*d  the  dancer's  skill, 
Tet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  bour.^ 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze- 
And  the  gay  granclsire,  skiird  in  gestic  lore^ 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
,         So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear^ 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e*en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 


daj  St  GoUsmith't  lodginfi,  optB«4  th*  door  wilhovt  mnmaaj,  and  dlaeovond  him,  not  ia  nodlt*- 
yo«,  «r  la  tho  felirooB  of  poelio  birth,  but  In  the  boyish  ofboo  of  taMhlng  *  fltTorlto  dog  to  dt  vprifht 
«|Ma  Hi  hwMohoi,  or,  m  It  If  oomnonlj  laid,  to  bog.  Oocacioiudlj  ho  gluioed  hij  ejros  oror  hli 
dMk,  aad  ooosdoiudlj  ohook  hli  flagor  at  tb«  unwilling  pnpll.  In  ordor  to  mako  him  rotala  hii  poii- 
ftloa  s  whilo  oa  tho  pago  bofoto  hla  WM  writtoa  fcbat  oonplot,  with  tiw  ink  of  tiw  Moottd  Uao  itlH  vol, 

fk«B  tho  dMtriptloa  of  Itol7>- 

"  By  qwrtt  llko  €hoM  aro-all  thoir  eaMi  bogullod, 
Tho  opOTti  of  diildxva  tttiii^  tho  oUM." 
Tbo  loatimeat  owmtd  lo  i^>propriato  to  tho  omployawat,  that  the  TitltorooaM  aol  tafrsln  tHtm  glr- 
lag  Toat  to  his  larpriM  la  a  iteala  of  baator,  whleh  wao  rtedTOd  with  oharaotorlatio  good  hvmor, 
aad  tho  adaUarioa  at  oaoo  mado,  that  tho  amoaamaalla  whlohhohad  btaa  tacsfod  had  giroa birth 
tolhaidoa. 

1 "  Z  had  aoma  kaowledgo  of  maato,**  nys  Gooifa  Primivao,  la  tho  'Tloar  of  Wakoflold,'  "wllh  a 
lolotaMo  Toioi^  aad  aow  ftaraod  what  waa  my  aatanaMal  iato  a  piaotat  moaai  of  oaboiotoaoo.  I 
paaMd  aaioaf  tho  hannlon  poaoaati  of  flaadon^  aad  amoag  raoh  of  Iho  Froaoh  aa  woro  poor 
•Boagh  to  ba  Ttry  marry ;  Ibr  I  onr  fbaad  thorn  oprlghtly  la  proporti«&  to  thoir  waats.  WhonoTor 
I  ipfffeashtd  a  paaaaat'f  hoooo  towaidi  aightlkll,  I  playod  ono  of  my  moot  many  tasM,  aad  flmi 
ma  aol  oaly  a  lodflag,  bat  mbriatoaoo  for  tho  aost  day." 
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From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  stnys, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
.  They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  ibllies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  anotlier^s  breast  « 

Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  wliich  fools  impart; 
Hfcre  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Hera  beggar  pride  defirauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fiuhion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  seli^pplause. 

TUTfwmi 

BRITAIM. 

My  genius  spreads  he^  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  tluin  filmed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
Tliere  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  mustio  melts  on  every  spray ;    - 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  tliere  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master  s  mind ! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eyo, 
I  see  the  lords  of  bmnan  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  un&shion'd  fresh  fixnn  Nature's  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  souL, 
True  to  imagined  right  above  control, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  leanis  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Tliine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  bere^ 
Thme  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
loo  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  tlie  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlingi  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  miknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeird. 


I  TtasTA  la.  pRftajM.  DO  oonptet  tn  Eat ttoh  rbyne  nofe  pcTvpleaooaly 
tlnM  9t  *  Tlic  Tnveuer,*  tn  whieh  Uie  aiitlior  deacrOMS  tbc  at  onea  llatrwrlm. 
rveter  of  tbo  Vrencb."— onqpML 

t  ••  Wo  Ulkod  of  OokiamtUi'B  •  TraToUer,*  of  wbldi  Dr.  iohnaoo  apoko  Ugbly ;  and.  wklla  I 
Aelptaf  hloioB  wtth  tan  (raatcoat,  lio  rapoatodly  qootod  tnm  VL tiM 
witfdi  b«  did  with  such  viicrgy  Uiat  Uw  inur  aUrted  In  Ua  •jtJ'—Mo§mtie§ 
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Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  fections  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Tin  over-wrought,  the  general  sy^stem  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phreniy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  Uie  worst.     As  nature's  ties  d«Msay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  oharaiS) 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  Wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 


THE   TILLAOB   PRKACHBE. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
''^ere,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  rliaclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  coimtry  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fasbion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learo'd  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remember 'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  bearti  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim*d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  Ilia  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o*er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  dona, 
Shooider'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  wer«  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  grow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  theii  merits  or  their  fhults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings, lean 'd  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watoh*d  and  wept,  he  pray*d  and  felt  fbr  aU. 
And,  as  n  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Bndde  the  bed  where  partiiig  life  was  laid, 
Anil  Ml  row,  griilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  diviiay'd 
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The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  bis  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggUng  soul ; 
Comlbrt  came  down  t}ie  irembling  wretch  to  rais^ 
And  his  last  Altering  uocents  whispered  praise. 
At  chnrch,  with  meek  and  unaffected  giace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  (lom  his  lips  prevail'd  with  douUe  sway. 
And  Ibolsi  who  came  to  soofl^  remained  to  pray. 
Tlie  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E^en  chiliUen  foUow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck 'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  sniile 
His  ready  imile  a  parent's  ^warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  givei^ 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


AM  BLBGT  ON  THE  OLORT  OF  HXR  8SX,  MRS.  MART  BLABR 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor,«— > 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 


She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  pl< 
With  manners  wonde:ous  witming; 

And  never  followed  wicxed  ways^-* 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  nevei  slumberM  in  her  pew,— 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  lOTe  was  sought,  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  fblkyw'd  her^— 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  -finery  fled, 

Her  hanger^n  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, 

Her  last  disorder  mortaL 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent-etreet  well  may  say. 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  moM^ 

She  had  iwt  died  to^lay. 
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But  Goldsinith-8  prose  is  no  leaa  charming  than  his  poetrj.  There  are,  in 
his  essays,  entitled  «*  Tlie  Citizen  of  the  World,''  an  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
style,  a  chaste  hunior,  a  rich  poetical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  that  render  them  truly  «  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
nappy  imagery,  and  pure  English.*'  > 

UFB   BNDEASBD   BY   AOB. 

AgBf  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  we  had 
Icnmed  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  oJd.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  otflr  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  pre- 
vailing passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  eflbrts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  be- 
fore me,  by  that  which  1  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brousfht 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  felt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  nake 
greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  il  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
ponable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberlosa 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  depth 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  hie 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  reai  value  is  no 
m)re. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  general. 

m  _  _        _ 

I  At  a  dhuier  «t  Mr  ^oahoa  Beynoldi*!,  when  aome  unkind  remark  was  m  tde  of  Ooldimlth,  Jolm> 
•on  broke  oat  warmly  In  Mi  deftooc,  nad  In  the  ooianc  ofa  mptriUA  eutogtvm,  Mdd,  *'Isthert  a 
nr,  now,  who  can  pen  an  eany  with  inch  eaie  and  etefanoe  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  f 

**Tha  prose  of  Goldsmith  is  the  model  of  perSecUon,  and  the  standard  of  oar  tanKnasej  tft 
wtaleli  Om  aflbrta  of  mMt  woold  be  vain,  and  to  exceed  It,  everr  "Viectatlen  fblly.**- 
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from  the  length  of  our  acqaaintance  with  it.  ^  I  would  not  choose/* 
says  a  French  philosophert  "  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with 
which  I  had  heen  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long  habituated  io 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  : 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every,  kind  of  posses 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  lit*; 
and  all  its  advantages*  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure*  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  com- 
manded that  all  who  were  unjustly  detainedJn  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  auddn^ssed 
him  as  follows :  **  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  1  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  1  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  byt  my  friends*  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  oralis 
of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasmg  than  the  meet  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
bpend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed-^n  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me.** 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  c<*.ll.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing; its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  friend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has.  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  stiL 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increa&ea  Irugaiity, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  sepamticn. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  brave, — an 
Eoglis?  jnan.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love 
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of  the  kiiic^9  his  master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  her  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succes- 
sion of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertamment« 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
sion to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle ;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  mem  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  **  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,**  cried  he  to  him- 
self, *'  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indifierent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  ex^t,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking ;  he  wmild  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.  cmtn  pfutt  wtHd,  Letter  Lxxm. 

A  CITY   NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  deck  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expirinc;  taper  rises  and 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber ; 
ihe  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but 
meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
iind  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
ihi*.  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
Mrhere  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  befort 
me — ^where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  fro\vard 
chQd,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around !  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yellow  gJeam :  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten.  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  ot 
human  vanity* 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bcr 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortality ! 
Posterit}'  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds*  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  suhlu 
uary  possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds; 

63* 
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there  their  6enate*house,  hut  now  the  haunt  of  eveiy  noxious  rep- 
tile. Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  vndistin- 
guisbed  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice 
first  made  them  feehle.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  oa 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  memhers  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed^ 
returned  again,  conquered  hy  perseverance,  and  at  .last  swept  the 
'  defendants  into  undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  seme  few  boun 
ago,  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  ibeir  lewdness  or  their 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  6nd 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent? 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circum- 
stances are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
loo  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them : 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.* 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufiering»  of 
wretches  I.  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  Toe 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny  ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility ! 
0}  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tendemes- 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who  feels  it 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance 

'     GWiini  ^  Or  WmrU,  Utter  CSVn 

1  Ibto  Idflft  h  repfitcd  In  tlie  •*D«wvted  Vllli«e:**- 

'•Ah I  tum thliM cyet, 
YThere  the  poor*  houacksas,  BhlTcrlnr  fenMle  liM. 
She  onoe,  perhaps,  In  vUInjfe  plenty  blest. 
Km  wept  at  tales  of  Innocence  dlstrest; 
Her  modest  looks  the  eottnge  mlgbt  ftdom ; 
Sweet  as  the  prtanrose  peeps  beneath  the  Ihom. 
Now  lost  to  Mil  i  her  friends,  her  virtue  flad. 
Hear  her  betrajrer*!  door  she  lays  her  hand." 
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SCENERY   OF   THE   ALPS. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  mere  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetaticwi  is  entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 
pices, composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
him  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 

HISTORY   OF    A   POET's   GARDEN. 

Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per 
haps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopo^ 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  inoic 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cna 
racterof  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  possessed 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  iifi 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him ;  he  »ravels  in  th. 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breath. 
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It  is  this  happy  conjidence  which  gives  life  its  t  nie  relish,  and 
keeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disappointment. 
Ho»v  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  he  can 
do !  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  iirell  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects  !  lie  would  have  nothing 
left  but  to  sit  down  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment 
for  actual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Grardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shensione ;  who  was  himself  t 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Could  he  but 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 
proving, and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  wouM 
have  scarcely  amused  nis  innocent  life  with  what,  for  sereral 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  truf 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  revery. 

As  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  Grod  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modem  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
witn  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  fiir- 
ther,  he  went  on  : 

"You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:  but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintaoce 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  fataie 
enjoyment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  io* 
come,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste.  The  im- 
provement  in  this  manner  went  forward ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
him  to  wish  for  some  other ;  but  he  still  hoped  that  every  emvnda- 
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6aa  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
improvement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 
large  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  c^ai  ien  was  made  for  the  owner« 
and  though  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having^  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 
provement. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  lef^ 
by  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  malignity. .  Ail  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
faneness,  ignorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  noAV. 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  Ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

**  In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  character 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  grown  and  finished  ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obHged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

•*  The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cele- 
brated as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet*s 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

**  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productions 
of  art  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
some  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  glcomy 
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walks*  made  nstas  upon  the  stables  and  hc^fstiea,  and  showed 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

**  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  a 
shipt  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  poesessor  could 
find  nothing  more  to  mend ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taate  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temptea* 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap* 
pearance  of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-houaie,  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city^  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Indies. 

*^  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  pJaoe 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
so  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  paHs 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  orisfi- 
nal  possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  he 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again  !  He  would  scarcely  recoUeci  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.*' 


The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  those  gems  in  English  Proee  Literature, 
of  which  few  authors,  if  any,  afford  a  greater  nOmber  than  Goldsmith.  It  is 
in  tlie  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  good-oature  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid  s  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Review  of 
1759 

ALL   CANNOT   BE    POETS. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
wi^h  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  oif 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  hut  foibles:  they  may  be  good  and  oeefiil 
members  of  society  without  being  facets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifferent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  a»  have  not  got  a  past- 
port  from  nature,  be  content  with  /uxppinesa,  and  Teave  to  She 
poet  ihe  unrivalled  poueasion  of  hia  misery,  hia  garret,  and  hia 
fame. 
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DAVID  HUME.     1711—1778. 

Dattii  Hvms,  tbe  celebrated  Seotch  historian,  wns  bom  in  ISdinburgh  m 
1711.  He  Mraa  designed  for  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  fbr  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  17rt4  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
Bristol.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  lonj^  Sti  tiiat  line,  owing  to  his  stronfr 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  «I  went  over  to 
France  witii  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  cotintry  retreat,  and  I  then 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  rigid  firugality  supply  my  <leficicncy  of  fomme :  to 
itiaiiitain,  aniinpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  every  objecrt  as  con* 
lemptible  except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature." 

In  1738  he  published  his  "Treaiiie  of  Human  Nature,"  a  metaphysical 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indifi'orent  reception  In  1742  appeared  his 
<>  Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  published  his  ^  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  «  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  and  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
inany  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  composi- 
tions)  a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  1754  he  pub- 
li.4ie<l  the  first  volume  of  his  »  History  of  England,"  which  ho  commeuc^d 
with  the  House  of  Stuan  "The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor''  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  English  History,  which  com* 
plpied  the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  tlie 
world  his  •*  Namral  History  of  Religion,"  whii:h  was  attacked  with  just  se- 
verity by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  After  enjoying  one  or  two  oflices  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  in  1769,  and  died  in  177G. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  characters  of  Hiptoriatt, 
Pulitioal  Economist,  and  Philosopher.  **  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
attention  from  wars,  treaties,  and  succesi^ions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
people,  in  all  diat  increases  their  civilization  and  their  happinesa;"  and 
notwitlistanding  his  "History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  ihe  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  great,  fiiat,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  enoountered  no  rival. 

As  a  Political  Economist,  "  his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  the  present  day 
stand  forth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  ^me^  n  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  exclusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world;  thai 
oommerrial  restrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  *of  tliat  free  commu 
nication  and  exchange,  which  the  A  uthor  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
tliem  soils,  ^limatess  and  geniuses,  so  ditfercnt  from  each  other;'  and  that, 
like  tlie  healthy  circulation  of  tlie  bkx>d  in  living  bodies,  Pass  txadb  is  the 
riuil  principle  by  which  tiie  nadous  of  the  earth  arc  to  become  united  in  onti 
hamumioiis  whole."* 

As  a  Philosopher,  thoagh  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profoimd.  He  wan 
the  first  to  make  Utility  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  a  theory, 


1  n«wl-^f|ie  "tHb  snd  Oofrrespondenc?  of  HrvM  Hume,'*  by  John  HUl  Biirton,  Btq^  S  t«I«.  trt 
aUnbinyh,  it46— a  wvry  va^ cubic  oontribntton  to  the  bio«(nt|)hlci>l  lit' mturr  of  ttic  prcM-iit  cciiUirv 
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is  abtfurd,  aud  cui  never  be  a  guide  to  general  duty;  lor  none  but ' 
sun  know  what  wilt  conduce  to  general  utility;  and,  therefore,  tbou^  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  uttmoU  motive  for 
hnroan  action.  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  <mly  une  ibanda 
tion  of  all  moral  obligation,  for  the  Creator  alone  can  know  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  most  defective  theory  in  morals,  Uf 
more  especially  fiom  his  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de 
serves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  all  seaicfa  aftM 
the  highest  wi:*dotn — the  **  wisdom  from  above  ;^*  and  exhibited  none  of  tbit 
docility  upon  the  sutyect  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  lo 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  sdenof . 
and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  shnutd  not 
have  had,  upon  his  deatli-bed,  the  consolations  of  tlie  Chrii»tian  religion.* 

ON    OXLICACT   OF   TABTB. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beao- 
ties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  t 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
cherish  reflection;  dispose  to  tranquillity;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mindj  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  lore  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  as 
indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  pari  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difier- 
ences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  8en.se  is  sufiScient  for  their  entertain 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  a^rs  with  the  saint 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another;  and  finding  many  who  art 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge^  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companioiu. 


ktlviMd  to  Dr.  JOhDtoB  ttat  Dnvld  Home's  pef»laUBr  la  hla  liillddttjr  when  bs  wm  itm 
•backed  iM  bhA."  JoaiiMm.  "WliyfthoaldttBtaoek  yon,  air  i  Hmee  owned  be  lad  aeverneiO* 
Xew  leatRment  wllb  attention.  Bum,  tlien.  was  s  man  who  lad  been  at  no  pobis  to  taHM 
imo tbe truth  ofrcUglon,  and  bad  eonUBDally  tarned  bla  adnd  the  other  wny.  It  wna  aetiebtca- 
pcctod  the  proapoet  of  death  wouM  attcr  hla  way  of  thlnklnr,  ualeee  Ood  aboiiU  erwlMi  aac«l«i«» 
ttn  rlgbt.  He  bad  •  Tantty  in  beinR  tbouffht  easy."  Crokex'i  BoswcJl.  Ivo,  p.  M*.  lee  alM^v* 
B»art«  upon  Hnoic'i  Hc1»n.  «t  pp  t«.  m,  nnd  174  of  the  ■anie  book. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  sliort 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  affections  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistingruished.  The 
gayety  and  froHc  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
sohd  friendship ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

ON   SIMPLICITY    AND   REFINEMENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  afiections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
(heir  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simphcity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  Vi  e  read 
the  oflenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  fi^ot  by  heart,  havo 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprisincr  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed. '  If  the  merit  ol  the 
composition  h'e  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  ihe 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  afilected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  tne  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Parnell,  after 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

ON   THE   MIDDLE   STATION   OF    LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whfun 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  hanghtmetAi 
aad  disdain  thus  bespoke  him : — **  What,  brother  *  still  in  the 
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same  $ute !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  roe,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  friendJy  raiiis  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  youre?** 
"  Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  *'  you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some* 
what  turbulent  and  muddy,  I  am  contented  with  my  low  ccindi* . 
tion  and  my  purity," 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  [  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  sati^ 
fied  with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  ail  others.  These  form  tha 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immerstHl 
in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particn- 
larly  in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring his  situation  Avith  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — **  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee  ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  irie 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
mended, as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  1  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  Industry,  and  in- 
tegrity. Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affabiUty,  nnd 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  hi«  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  sonl 
itf  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may*  after  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
e^^uals;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chieffy  calculated  for  the  midJI 
••'lauon  of  life.     This  v*rtuc  is  friendship.     I  believe  most  wen  of 
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fenerous  tempers  aie  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider 
tnc  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  theii 
fcilow-cn  atuies,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  merit.     They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for,  like  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their 
profiers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fond  of  placing  their  afiections.     But  though  the  great  have  more 
^cility    in   acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  thoy 
besetow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-will  and  kind- 
ness.    It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them 
too  far.     I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
given  and  received.     I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  ail  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Op  the  event.'aMire  of  this  illustriouB  statesman,  it  would  be  imposetble  here 
to  give  any  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  173G,  to  the  day  when  he  fell 
senseless  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individual  ibr  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parUaxnent  have  cume  down  to  us.  Tbe 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  iamiliar  to  us,  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  knowiL  But  from  the  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
lus  contemporaries,  without  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  grati 
tade,  for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  rights  in  revolutionary  times,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  that «  abominable  sentimeuL"  ova  commt 
itieBT  oa  waowo,  tliis  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  tn 
tebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  th# 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statesmen,  is  his 
*  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Camclford,)  thep  at 
Cambridge."  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valuible  instructions 
f^  a  young  student  tlian  these  letters.  They  exhibit  <"  n  ^reat  orator,  states, 
rnan,  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private  society 
Uus  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  vigoioiis  ana  comtnanding 
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eloquence,  the  le  coaiueU  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre-emiDence  ud 
glory;  but  implanting,  with  parental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenii^vi 
youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  fall  maturity  in  the 
character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  ID  the  acquisilioa  of 
Knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action;  teaching  him,  by  the cnltiTBtiDO 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  moral 
rectimde  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  regn- 
late  the  whole  conduct  of  hia  Gft  by  the  predominant  uiflaenee  of  giathnde 
hnd  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  hurtan  duty." 

•<  What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son  would  not 
in  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  suck 
a  man  1  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  exceUeoo^ 
and  looking  for  the  gratification  of  that  desire,  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  woaJd 
cot  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  stich  a  sul^ect  lo 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Chaihami  They  are  here  before  him:  not  delivered 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affisctioD 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regafd.*"* 

8TUDT   OP   THE   CLASSICS   RBOOMMENDED. 

Batb,  Oetober  12,  1751. 
Mt  Dxah  Nxfbxw: 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  your  Jellei 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  deai 
child  letumed  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  hare 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  youi 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements :  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  noi 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  seven/ 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  yon 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad  ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particiilarly.  Ton 
cannot  read  them  too  much:  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  cnm* 
mand  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Gfo  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drmk  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  cf  it 
to  the  heart  and  morals. 

I  Lord  OrenvlUe**  PreOMse  to  Um  Lrtlen.    Kmd  bIm,  Bct.  Fnncti  Thardicniir'a  «*  Ittetory  3f  ^ 
BL  Nor  WiniMn  mt,"  t  ▼ola.  Ilo. 
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I  shall  be  highJy  pleased  to  heai  from  you,  and  to  know  what 
muthors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
Leech :  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies 

I  am,  witK  the  greatest  afiection, 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle, 

OINBRAL   ADVICB   TO  THE   TOUTHrVL   STUDENT. 

Bath,  January  14,  1754. 
Mr  DsAm  Nbpbbw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  me 
before  you  a're  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy* 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
God,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
a^d  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wheler,^  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can: 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  theirs, 
you  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
ing in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
Erovement  from  the  ccmripany  of  one's  supenors  in  age  and  know* 
(dge,  namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly 
and  with  proper  difiidence ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  tartiier 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  20  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 


1  The  Ber.  John  Wbeler*  prabendarj  of  Weatmlmtar.   The  flrleiidahlp  fbrned  betweui  this  fcaQ» 
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ascertain  ttuth,  with  an  entire  indifiereDce  to  the  side  on  which 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.     There  is  Jikewise  &  particular  attemion 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  par- 
don, begging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.     Pythagoras 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  lone*  novitiate.     I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction  ;  which  is  tc 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tiiinnient.     And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous  notions, 
unly  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.     This  lEinll 
never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  ofier  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.     As  tg  your  manner  of  behaving 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy  ;  decline  their  parties  witb  civility ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.     In  short,  let  your  exief^ 
nal  behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  youi 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  o(?er  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  peligion.     If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.     Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  c^  gratitude,  love, 
and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixeriU  omnia  dixil.^   If  a  man  wants 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
It,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 

I  B«  who  pnmoaBoM  om  angnltAil,  hna  nld  evtry  ttMBf. 
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^vhose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  these  he  daily  leccivet 
at  tke  hands  of  his  never-faib'ng  Almighty  Friend.  '^Uemembor 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  is  hig  with  the  deepest 
iirisdom :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom , 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  eternu]]) 
(rue,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  *'  Her  ways  arc  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace/'  whatever  your  youne; 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stilution.  Hold  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness, 
Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  m  the  times  of  mo£t  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion.  Remein 
ber  the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  ofience  towards  God 
and  roan;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith. 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  anu 
admiratiidn  of  the  world !  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 
you  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR   OWN   REASON   AND   OTH£RS*    EXPERIENCE,   TO   BE    USED. 

Bath,  Fthrwiry  3,  1754. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
fection, those  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  tne 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
pmesR ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
chat  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  1  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
)oko  of  authority  upon  voui  understanding  and  conviction.     J 
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Wish  to  warn,  admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your 
reason ;  and  so  detennine  your  judgment  to  right  things,  wnen 
you  shall  he  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  overbear,  and 
impel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure^  tnat 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  you  writ  last  to  me ;  and  I  like  me 
cbserration  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.  Ths 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures.  Bat 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  ofier  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  much  moment;  it  is  this:  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  applicable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  afiect  neither 
honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man*s 
▼lew :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper* 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
ttt  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterioi 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita,^  As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera* 
bly  well  known.  I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions :  guard  your  honest  and  ingenu- 
ous mind  a^i:ist  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  hot.or,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
ytiur  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 

1  Ab  ■BkaowB 
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riencv  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  wlios3  advice  you 
will  try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more 
▼cars  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this 
Dead,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  great  im- 
poTtance  of  the  ^matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  yo*ir  welfiire* 
figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  afiectionately. 

Yours. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONB.    1723--1780. 

Tnt  eminont  civilian  was  bom^in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  Ather 
m  nlk-meicer,  and  the  ibmine  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  ]  ursuits  of 
tiade,  was  snfiicient  to  enable  him  to  afibrd  his  son  every  Bdyanta»*e  of  edu* 
cation  and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  havini^  selected 
the  law  as  his  profesaon,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  occasion 
he  wrote  the  sprighdy  and  beaatifiil  lines  entitled  **  The  Lawyer's  Farewell 
to  his  Muse.**  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  after  seven  years  of 
patient  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  widi  but  little  success,  he  ret  imed  to 
Oxibid,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  tx>wever, 
obtained  an  appointment  to  the  law  professorship  in  the  university,  be  so  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  die  practice 
of  his  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  an  1  learn* 
ing.  In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  *  Commentaries  on  the  I  iws  of 
England,"  than  which  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  bi  'jigone 
of  the  first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  which, 
perhaps,  he  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  through  the  whole  cc  trse  of 
his  professional  life.  In  1770,  Blackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judf^et  if  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  in  178C 

THS   lawyer's   farewell   TO  HIS   MUSE. 

As  by  some  tyrant*s  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  comiemn'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brew 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom  d  iVom  thee  to  psirt, 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,jvith  doubtful  imnd« 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage^ 
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How  blitheflome  were  we  wont  lo  iotc 

hf  verdant  hill  or  sbatly  grove, 

Where  fervent  bees,  willi  humming  voice, 

Around  tlie  honey  d  oak  rejoice. 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  long  catheilral  walks  extend !  ^ 

Lulld  by  the  lapse  of  glidiiiK  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 

How  bless'd  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free 

In  sweet  society  with  thee  I 

Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  roll'd  along: 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you,— 

Farewell  I—a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 
To  smoke,  ami  crowds,  and  cities,  draw : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd, 

Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 

No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  yon. 

Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  I 
Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son, 

Nor  all  tlie  art  of  Addisoo, 

Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  Jior  Waller  s 

Nor  Milions  raighiy  self,  must  please : 

Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 

In  furs  and  coifs  n.nund  me  stand; 

With  sounds  uncouili  and  accents  dry. 

That  grate  the  soul  oi  harmony : 

Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 

Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore; 

And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  wayi 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 
'ITiere,  m  a  winding  close  retrea^ 

Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 

There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  taw, 

She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 

And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  reiire<i, 

Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admiretl. 
O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 

Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  1 

There  humbly  mark,  with  reverend  awe 

The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 

Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 

Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age ; 

Where  mixM,  yet  imiform,  appears 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 

In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 

Cle«r,  deep,  and  regularly  truM: 


^ 
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And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Tlian  lurk  within  the  sordid  acribe; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  nile  of  right; 
See  coimtless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  varifiuB  laws  to  one  great  end : 
While  mighty  Alfred  s  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  reguJates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  busiuei»s.  welcome  svii^ 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  ptirbliud  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  tamp  at  nitrht, 
Tlie  tetlious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall,^- 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all  1 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last. 
Find  oiU  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  mt;  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1709—1784. 

SamtUi  JoBirsoir,  the  Corypheus  of  English  Literature  of  the  eighteHotb 
century,  was  born  at  Litchfield,*  in  Stafford  shire,  September  7,  1709,  ard  MimB 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vf^ioiu 
understanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  (or  knowledge;  but  poverty  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  university,  after  l)ping  there  three  years,  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  he  returned  to  Litchfield  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  destitute,  and 
wholly  undeterminetl  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  fiither,  who  hnd  been 
a  Ijookseller,  and  who  had  beoome  insolvent,  died  in  December,  and.  in  the 
July  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Market*Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  this  situation,  however,  he  sooik 
f^lt  himself  utterly  nnqaalifie<l  by  means  of  his  namral  dis^iosition.  Though 
his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  that  patience  to  bear  with  dulness  and 
wnywardnr;ss,  those  kind  and  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  respect,  thai 
tact  in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  illustrating 
diflicuItieB  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  litemry 
attainments  to  Ibrm  the  perfect  schoolmaster.  No  wonder,  thereibro,  that  hr 
quitted  the  high  vocation  in  disgust  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  a« 
glad  tc  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.     Non  ornntt  orrnii^M. 

t  nencm  he  haa  been  Aneqnently  termed  "TIm  Sm*  o'  UtchflcM." 
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Tlie  next  /ear  he  obtained  tenipomy  empIoTment  fiom  «  bookseller  at 
BumlDgham,  and  soon  after,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cave,  tbi* 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  write  for  that  periodical.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, was  mil  sufficient  to  support  him,  but  Cupid  happily  came  lo  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  little  more  than 
double  her  lover*s  age,  and  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  They  were 
married  on  the  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  after,  Johnson  took  a  large  house 
near  Litchfield,  and  opened  an  academy  for  classical  educatioii.  But  tlie  plan 
fiuled,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admirable  poeic 
entitled  *  London,'*  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  For  it,  he  re* 
oeived  from  Dotlsley  ten  guineas;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attention,  and 
Pope,^as  soon  as  he  read  it,  said,  •<  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed.*'  His  tragedy  of  •^  Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  is 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  fiiUure,  though,  like  the  Cato  of  Addison,  it  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  His  pen  was  at  this  time  continually  employed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical  memoirs  for 
the  magazine;  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  very  small;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guished scholar  was  to  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  th«*  lay 
without  food. 

In  1744  he  published  the  "Liie  of  Richard  Savage,**  one  of  the  b<!st  writ- 
ten and  most  instructive  pieces  of  biography  extant,  and  which  was  at  once 
tlie  dienie  of  general  admiration.*  In  1747  he  issued  his  plan  for  his  *  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  written  pamphlet,  to  die  Earl  d* 
Chesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  little  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  from  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  I  te- 
lary  subjects.  In  1749  appeared  his  <*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,**  an  admi- 
lable  poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  ''The  Rambler,"  which  deservedly  rai5ed 
fhe  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar  strength 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  English  Piose  Literature.*  In 
»755,  appeared  the  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  wnerever 
rhe  English  language  is  spoken— his  long-promised  «  Dictionary."  I?Iigixt  long 
/ears  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion;  and  considering  die  little  aid  be 
eould  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it*    But  just  before  it  was 

Ouc  of  the  best  proofli  of  tts  attnedve  power  wm  given  by  Sir  Joahm  BeynoUa,  wbe  mU  tM, 
OD  bis  return  fhm  Italy,  be  net  wUh  R  In  Devonsbire,  knowtng  aothlns  of  Ita  autbor,  and  basM  to 
readttwbOebewaaataiidinf  wItbbiaarmlaBnInsaflalnBtncblmary-ptoea.  H  telaal  bla  attaatUMi 
so  ttionsly.  tint,  not  bcfai  able  to  toy  dowa  the  book  till  ha  kni  SnlalMd  1^  wben  ha  atttmpted  ta 
w/m,  be  fbuiid  hit  arm  totally  bonambod. 

s  •*Tha  Banbler,'*  was  coounenoed  on  the  Mtb  of  Mare^  ITIt,  and  eonttnned  cvanr  Ttteadny  airi 
MEordsy  to  Marsh  14,1711.  Of  the  enerfy  and  fertOtty  of  rBaoaroe  with  wMdi  dria  work  «*a  eD» 
4Mled,  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  than  that  dnrlng  the  whole  ttme,  thongh  aSHcted  with 
aad  f  nieetirt  with  the  tolU  of  lexloograpby,  he  wrote  (he  whole  bbnad^  with  the  cxeeptloa  of 
Of  Sti  aimibfTa. 

•  The  Prenek  AcadcBiy  of  vosn  members  were  all  cngagsd  upon  their  boastad  SMIenary, 
■ricr  aS»  ««a  not  equal  to  Johnson'a  slngl»>haiided  labor.   This  gave  ftm  to  the  fbttowteg 
Haas  ftom  Oarrlek  :— 

TUk  of  war  wtth  a  Briton,  he'U  boldly  advance. 

That  one  SngUsh  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France; 

Wonld  we  alter  the  beast  from  the  sword  to  the  pei^ 

Our  odds  are  stUJ  greater,  sUIl  greater  our  men; 
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imblished,  Lord  Chesterfield  endeavored  to  influence  Johnson  to  dedinato  it 
to  hlniselfl  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  two  numbers,  in  a  periodical  paper, 
«The  World,"  highly  complimentary  li*  Johnson's  learning  and  labors  Johu> 
«m  vrac  of  course  highly  indignant,'  and  axldressed  to  him  the  following  let- 
tar,  which,  Ibr  the  polidh  of  its  style,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  the  keenness 
of  ita  — maana^  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  vigor  of  its  thought,  is, 
pi9rhapa»  unequalled  in  English  literature. 


TO    THS    RIOHT   HONORABLB   THB    BAIL  OF   CHB8TERF1ELD. 

My  Loms  : 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
IS  an  honor,  which,  bemg  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  6rst  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  Z«  vtdnqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  ierref*'^ 
that  i  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
i  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos* 
sess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 


la  tiM  4eep  BtaM  of  Ml0Ma»  thonsh  FranehaMi  aay  too. 
Can  tbrtr  itmigtli  haoompared  to  Loek«^  Newton,  and  Boyltl 
Let  ttem  rally  tlieir  teroca.  Mod  ftMrth  aO  thalr  powan, 
TlMlrirar«eiii«nandproaeBwn;  then  match  ttem  wttboara: 
nntOwkapcara  and  Milton*  Uke  goda  to  tte  flgtat, 
BaTi  pot  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  fHfht; 
In  ■■rjrw,  aptatlea,  and  odee  would  they  oope, 
Their  nnmbera  retreat  belbre  Dryden  and  F»pe; 
▲nd  JoBvaow,  well  arm'd  Uke  a  hero  of  yore, 
Bh  beat  roBTT  French,  and  wU  beat  fiirty  wanV 

te  aaelalBMd  to  bU  ftlend  Oarriek,  **!  have  Miled  a  long  and  pateAil  ««>i 
rthBBngllihkuigiMgaiaadaMahaB«weandoiittwoeockb««Utal»w  ae  M 
karborr* 

The  eaa^oerar  of  tha  aaa^neror  ot  tte  woMd. 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Lore,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

b  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  nnconcem  oo  a 
man  struggUng  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  f  The  notice  which  tod 
haVe  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifierent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cyniod  asperitj 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  receired,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  roe  as  owing  thst  u> 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  rovaelf. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  ic 
any  favorer  of  learoing,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  bean 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boaaied 
myself  with  so  much  exultation, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship*s  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samusl  Johksok.* 

In  the  few  yean  snoceeding  the  publication  of  his  ^  Dictionary,"  be  rm* 
ployed  himflelf  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  gmve  to  the  world  anodicr 
periodical  paper  entitled  •'The  Idler.*'  In  the  (brmer,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed ;  for  though  the  preihce  wai 
wntten  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  showed  that  he  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  antecedent  theretoi,  which 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  the  baid.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  Dew 
character,  that  of  a  Novelist,  in  the  publication  of  his  *(  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  dellray  the  expenses  of  his  mother ^s  funeral.  In  1762  hn  was  re> 
lieved  from  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  JB300  a  year,  granttd  to  hian 
in  consideration  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Loi^  Bate  ex- 
pressly told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  not  fof 
any  thing  he  was  to  do,  bu.  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  James  Bos 
well,  and  we  have,  from  diis  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perfaapa,  dian  mas 
uvor  written  of  any  other  individual*    From  this  time  we  are  made  as  fo* 


1  Then  Is  prattj  good  evUmee  tlat/otaiwa,  aftar  Uw  Anrt  cbvOIUea  at  teavar  kad 
llMt  he  hwl  bera  animwnaUj  vlotent  In  addnalBf  thia  Mtw  to  CbaafeHftSId  •  a^ 
«nw  not  to  btana  tor  not  •oooamoUelaf/oliBaoB*!  gnat  work.  Indaad  tbe  •  boOo^**  A»  aay  i 
porpoee,  eonki  not  have  bean  aaiHer.   Oomalt— Crokai^  "anr  and  iwlMd" 
/ohDMfi.  I  Tol.  iro.,  pp.  u,  as— «  oMNt  ndmlTBhle  book,  and  one  whkli  probably 
teiMting  nod  Taloable  ntefary  tatmnatton  than  any  eCbar  Totame  of  o«nal  ataa  in  Vtm : 

t  •■The  mv»ttrltiniphantneoM  of  the  ouenta  and  ebaiaelar  of  Johnaon  la  to  ba  I 
ph  of  hhn.    ItM  nan  waa  mpoflor  to  the  anchor.    When  ba  ttirew  aaUo  Ma  pan» 
f*  an  chcaitiliranee,  he  boeame  not  only  leamrd  and  thooshtftil,  btat  aeotai  wtttyi 
BOMaA,  hearty  and  icterintned,  'the  king  of  good  fellow*  and  wale  of  old  men.'  Ttmn  an  aa 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  :n«ke  as,  witL  the  chLxnutei,  tbe 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson,  and  the  persons  and  iiings  with  wlikh 
he  is  connected.  **  Every  thing  about  him,"  says  an  able  critic,*  <*  his  coat,  iiis 
iw'icc*  Ms  figure,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  tlie  outward  mgns  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  his  dmner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fisb  sauoe,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  lor  tea,«his 
trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mrsterkxis  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  shunbers,  his  midnight  dispatatkHMi  hit 
eootortians,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  Tigorous,  aoute,  and 
ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vohemence,  hi^  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tampestuoufl  rage,  his  queer  inmates— old  Mr.  Lerett  and  Uind  Mrs.  Wil* 
Uams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank«-Hill  are  as  fiuniliar  to  us  as  the 
ol^ects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded." 

In  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
aooount.  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  **Ossian*s."  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  <«  Lives  of  the 
Pcwts,'*  which  were  completed  in  1781.'  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
'vrhole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  bio* 
fcaphy,  it  must  be  read  with  great  caution ;  for  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  (wlitical,  religious,  and  even  personal  antipa 
thies,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gross  ii^justice  he  has  done  to  the  two  great- 
est poets  of  the  series— Milton*  and  Gray.  **  His  indiscriminate  hatred  of 
Whig  principles ;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  iyrtC| 
and  descriptive  poetry;  his  total  want  of  enUiusiasra;  and  his  perpetual 
e^rts  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  firequently  lost  in  the  admiration 
^frhich  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  tlieir  full  prominenec:  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  friends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  will  find 


;  RpartcM,  proCound  remarka,  »iid  keen  invaetWea  to  b« fbuntl  In  Boaweira  'Inventory  of  all 
hm  aald,*  aa  are  reeonl«d  of  aay  ectoftratad  nan.  The  lUb  and  dnuaaUc  play  of  hia  oonvenatlon 
Imi  •  cpmi^at  to  hi*  wrfltea  vorka.  lOa  natural  power*  and  nndtufulaed  oplnlona  were  called 
««« la  eoBinvM  imenonraa.  In  publkv  he  pracUied  with  Uie  fbUa:  In  prlTate,  he  uneheathed  the 
awopd  of  gonliurerey,  and  It  was  *thB  Xbro'a  temper.*  The  cacemM*  of  opponlUon  rouaed  him 
tnm  Ida  natural  alugflahneaa  and  aoqnired  tlnUdtty ;  he  retnmed  blow  Ibr  Mow;  and  whether  the 
trial  were  of  argument  or  wit,  none  of  hia  rlTals  oonid  boaat  modi  of  the  eneounCer.  Burke  aeema 
to  have  been  the  only  peraon  who  hnd  n  ehanoe  with  him;  and  a  le  Che  unpardonable  ein  of  Boo* 
welTa  work,  that  he  haa  purpoaely  omitted  their  oombflte  of  itrangth  and  akllL  Ooldamlth  naked, 
*Doeahe  wind!ntonanh|eetltteaaerpeBt,a8Bnrke  doeal*  And  when  exhauated  with  akkneaa^ 
he  Mmeelf  aaU,  *If  that  tdtow  Borke  were  here  now,  he  would  kUl  me.'  -^OuHWa  Aifii* 


1  Bend— Omnrtkleln  the  Ud  toL  of  the  Bdlnburgh  Bcvtew,or  in  Maeanfaiy'a  MlBBienanfa^  rvL  IL 
fk  11 :  alao  an  artteie,  •*  Johnaon  and  hia  Btosraphera,"  in  the  4eth  voL  of  the  dnaiterly :  tUto,  par 
dnilarty,  the  new  edition  of  Croker'a  Boawell,  In  one  laffe  oetavo— «n  tnvalaable  wortc ;  Morphy^i 
lift  In  the  Prefhoe  to  «la  Worka ;  a  ••  Memoir"  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  In  the  third  voinaae  ofhlanroat 
Wmka;  nnd  the  •* Literary  Lift  of  Dr.  Johnaon,**  In  the  «th  toL  of  Drake**  Eaaaya. 
>  **Bo  man  can  entertain  a  higher  Idea  ot  Johnaon'a  teteUectnal  powfra  a»  a  lesleoffq^her,  a 
r,  and  n  mnralltir,  than  myaelf;  but  poeUoal  erttldam  waa  not  hit  piwlnoe;  and  tfaongh  Si 
;  of  atyle  hia  'Ltvaa*  be  euperior,  perhapa,  to  any  of  hia  preeedlng  eompoeltlona,  they  arr  laS 
atdy  more  dlagnoed  by  the  Inexorable  parOalltlea  of  the  man.**— Drnke'a  •*  Lttaiury  Hoon,"  L  nt 
Bead,  aJao^  a  Ann  article  on  Johnaon  tn  flir  Bgetton  Brydgea^a  **  Imaglnatt^  Btography,**  iL  ISI. 

s  What  greater  eontrast  can  we  ooneelTe  than  that  exhibited  tn  the  dianolera  of  Milton  and  John* 
■eni  te  the  ftrmor  of  whom  to  predominated  the  hnaglnattve  and  the  splrltwa*  %i  the  feittir,  the 
and  thai 
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much  to  Rpplautl;  but  in  wliich  also  the  diacipks  of  candor  and  imjiaTtiality, 
the  votaries  of  eieative  fuacy  and  of  gennine  poetry,  wilt  have  much  to 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  **■  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  1781,  he 
lost  his  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  a  ooo- 
lAnt  resident  for  fifteen  years :  and  the  next  year  deprived  him  of  hia  old 
and  faithful  friend  Dr.  Robert  Levett,'  upon  whose  character  he  wraie  the 
beautiftil  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  much  hor.or  to  his  heart.  Bm  hat 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke^  wliiek 
fbr  anme  hours  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  From  thia,  howetei, 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  ▼ioteni 
fit  of  asthma,  aooompanied  with  dropsical  swellings  of  tlie  lega.  Tbear  9£» 
tions  subsided  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year;  but  towards  the  ainmna 
they  so  increased,  diat  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  health  v^ere  im* 
bittered  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  actiH 
ally  approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  (kith  in  Christ 
joyiul  in  the  hope  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  his 
friends.*  ^tOn  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  75tb 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persons  who  were  sitting  ia 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  fiulare  of 
the  sound  which  had  for  some  days  accompanied  his  respiration.'* 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
precision  of  intellect  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute ;  his 
thoughts  striking  anrl  original;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  oonvenatioo 
his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  bis  language  appropriate ;  and  he  dia- 
played  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  accuracy  c^  peivcp> 
tiun,  such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  fiicility  of  illustration,  as  to  throw 
light  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  pi«c> 
tical  guides  in  die  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  most  humiliating  Hl- 
tlcness.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  dififerent  person  at  difierent  timesL 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
discussed  widiin  his  hearing;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuab 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions,  religious  and  political.  He  was  open  to  flattery,  bard  to 
please,  ea^  to  ofiend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  "^Tlie  cliaractcristic  peca- 
liarity  of  Johnson^s  intellect,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  «  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  prcgudicek  If  we  judged  of  him  by  die 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almoA  ^a  high  as  he  was  plaoed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  pans  of  his  mind,  we  should  place 
him  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  sliort  and  imperfect  view  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
■teady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religk>n,  a  sincere  and 
realotts  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  heart.* 


1  Tills  Dr.  Lerctt  **  was  the  oonatent  comiMmlon  of  Johnwn  at  kto  oionilJig*B 
jf9an.    Re  wm  ft  pnMitttoner  of  pbyalo  awonf  Uie  lower  orden  of  people  la  LondoA ; 
•omUI,  but  taui  buetnew  wm  exteiulTri  and  he  mlwayt  walked.    This  good  auui  Ihred  In 
mjr,  Uwuvn  eonUuaally  and  most  eonacientloaaly  employed  la  miUsBttng  the  aorvow*  of 


S  On  Ola  dytns  bed,  he  pertlealarty  exnorted  Sir  Joehva  Eeynolda  "to  raid  the  BMe,  and  to 
holy  the  Sabbath-day  r  that  1%  not  to  paint  on  UmU  day. 
•  Ac  Bart  of  Bflh.to«uie^  of  ranarkable  rleganeeoT  nanneni,  onee  ranaarticd  at  a  eiipper  pMty 
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THE    VOYAGE   OF   LIFE. 

*  Ltife/*  says  Seneca,  ^  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes ;  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  ust  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age.**  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
amidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alamiy  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but  soon 
recoTering  myself  so  &r  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  l%fe$  that  we  had  al* 
ready  passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  foflvt  perverseness,  or  negfigence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  ofl^red  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  eyery  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
pr  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 
.  Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters  vio 
lently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those 
whom  they  had  tefl  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.     Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  be 

4t  BoswcO*!,  that  he  regretted  that  Johnaon  had  not  heen  educated  with  more  reflnement  and  Uved 
uon  In  polished  aodcty.  ••No,  no.  my  lord,**  lald  BarctU,  •'do  wtth  hhn  what  yon  would,  ha  would 
Always  hare  been  a  hear.**  ••True,"  answered  the  Earl  wtth  a  smlle^  «*bat  then  he  woald  haw 
been  a  dmctef  bear." 

"Tb  Obviate  aU  the  reflections  which  have  gone  round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prcjodtee,  by  apply- 
ing to  hhr  the  epithet  of  «  tosr,  let  me  Impress  upon  my  readers  a  Jnst  end  happy  saying  of  n} 
friend  Goldsmith,  who  hnew  htan  w^i— •  Johnsoi^  to  be  suro^  has  a  roughneas  m  Ids  maniier;  b«l 
oe  man  allva  has  a  more  tender  heart.    Ha  has  norirara  ey  taa  bbak  bvt  kxs  saia.*  **•  -i 
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cmyed  their  followers  into  whiripooJs,  or  by  violence  pushed  !h 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable ;  but  though  it 
was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 
once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportuaities 
for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  ofien  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care  or 
prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  roan  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  thou^  he  saw  his  consorts  every  mcRient 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  cfooed  ovci 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ;  every  man  eon* 
ffratulated  himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed 
himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed  :  nor  was 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifierence,  or  fipom 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  thoee  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be 
given  him;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  .perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad* 
den  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melan 
choly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  thcim  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
offered  thsm  as  the  solace  of  their  labor;  yet  in  efiect  none 
Hcemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conci^aling  their  dangers  hem 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
th«*  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
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should  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  ever^  oao  Mras  satis- 
fiedy  thoug^h  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  iudeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
Diona  ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance., 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covereid  with 
herbage,   on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.     Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.     Reascm,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  afler  which  they  always  detennined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  atid  the  passenger,  having 
danced  m  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Keason  wab  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered,  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  decrees,  afler  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repming  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  agamst  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinkmg, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  fepaired,  nor  was  it 
round  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  those 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyaff?  of  lifey  the  cautioua 
hnd  oboTe  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  for  they  passed  forward  till  ihey  had  sometiines  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
tancy,  perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  oC  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  thai 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  *'Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  wheo  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?"  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intempeiance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 

Ho.  nt. 


KNOWLKDOB   TO   BE   AGCOimODATBD  TO  THE   PURFOSSS   Qt   LIPB. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  when; 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imaffine  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  their 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  anr 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  afiection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  communicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse  up(;n  questions 
about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days'in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  requirvnl  to 
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remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  exfie- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  bim 
above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures;  but  bucb 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost ; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  emplqyed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tion ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude, and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

9o.ltr 


THE   RIGHT  IMPROVEMSNT  OF  TIMK. 

s 

h  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  quaIi6cat]on,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efforts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  ofi'the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  gimerally  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano* 
iher,  without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ,  and 
it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afforded  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  medi- 
2T 
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tation;  aid  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-aGquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  vofuntsrj 
levities,  the  understanding  is  eaually  abstracted  from  the  object  of 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.  He  that  will  not  sufler  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  inri- 
gorated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  interrals,  as  the 
lorce  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  hke  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn* 
ing,  many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  wa^,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  ci 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  ^fts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kmg- 
dom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  ho«irs, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age« 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  litemry  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufiiciently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  **  Praise  of  Folly,*'  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy* 
lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time  was 
HIS  ESTATE  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  he  waste  by  negh'gence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious 

plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 

w.  Its 
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THE    DUTY   OF   F0ROIVSNB88. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  thi* 
true  Tutue  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  tht*  corrosions  of  inveteratt* 
hatred,  and  gives  up  bis  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  pertivrbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult 
his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malicpiity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  pa?- 
aion  which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  amon^  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guihy  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  cakn  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considera  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  perauasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  wa? 
mtended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ounelves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design 
the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  o(  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  ana  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ounelves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
num  is  withheld  but  bv  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  ma^  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
**ali  pnde  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea* 
son  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  othera  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves* 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  kiwest  and  most  ignominious  slavery, 
and  to  resign  the  nght  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  Gxccnence  nt  wh  xh  humanity  can  arrive,  ie  a  con- 
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9tant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 
dangers  or  advantag^es ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  actioD  to 
the  divine  wiU  ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  per- 
severance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
Biinie  to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  liobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowled^,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  underatasd. 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whoee 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  latifica* 
tion  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  sufl^rages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence  ;  he  that  can  sufier  the  delight  of  such  acclama- 
tions to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  leflec- 
tion,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  bis  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  "^her 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  born  in  vain.         MmMn<,  x«.  i«*. 

SOLITUDB   NOT   DESIRABLE. 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  ^neral  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un« 
successfully,  who  cannot  recommend  hi3  sentiments  by  his  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  facilitated  hy 
the  advantages  of  society:  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
his  opinions;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded.  He 
tliat  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
liecause  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraw* 
niuiself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
which  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labor. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  iotentkn  entitles  them  to  re* 
sped,  and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  The^f* 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curt- 
Qsity  ;  but  that,  being  disengagea  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  rei^ii- 
late  their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  uf  mortality,  I  am  fnr 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  tn  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appears  ••  to  pass  through  things  temporal,'*  with  no  other  care 
than  ^  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,*'  1  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole. 
without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  1  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplyinf?  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  niore  hardened  eflrontery,  virlur* 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  foroear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance  , 
m  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unlradied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Grud  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficence.  MMmtmnr,  no.  im. 

OAVSTT   AND   OOOD-HUMOR. 

It  IS  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
sonla  by  flights  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We,  enjoy  them  a  httle,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  c^littering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Gvayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  aniuial  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THK   CONVBRSATION  OF    AUTHORS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  to^ 
often  like  an  eitrance  into  a  large  city,  af^er  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  ye  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  c^l- 
ftages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  withVnioke. 
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BOOKS   AND  TRADTnOR. 

Blink's  are  faithfu]  repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected 
or  forg^otten ;  but  when  they  are  opened  asain,  will  afiain  impar* 
their  instruction:  memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalled 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
hafr  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PHBTBMTION  OF  BVU.  BABfTS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  cooc|uer  then 
as  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  not 
happiness  cat»  be  attained ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  tt 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  efiectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FBOM  THE   PRB7ACE  TO  BIS  DICTIONARY. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
1  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
a^vay ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  1  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propa^rators  of  knoi^iedge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  afiford  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  llooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  binn* 
ders  and  risible  absunlities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi* 
plicity  was  ever  free,  msy  for  a  time  furnish  foUy  with  laughter^ 
dnd  h&rden  ignorance  into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  wili  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  livine  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  pubIication« 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life 
CHnnot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  ever  a  whol« 
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life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whoee  ^esiga  includes  what* 
ever  language  can  express,  must  oflen  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand  ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  m(xnent  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  mto  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 

it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed  ;  and  though 

no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 

world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 

that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 

that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 

the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 

soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of-  academic 

bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 

in  sorrow.     It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 

observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 

only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 

completed.     If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 

fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 

successive   ages,  inadequate   and  delusive ;    if  the  aggregated 

knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 

did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 

critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  theii 

work,  were  oblifled  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 

edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  -praise 

of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude 

what  would  it  avail  me  T     I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 

those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 

success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.    I  therefore  dismiss 

it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  httle  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 

«.ure  or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON   LANDING   AT   lUNA.^ 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blesii- 
ings  of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 

1  9m  Of  tto  WMfeera  Idea. 
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woald  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  wruld  be  foolish 
if  it  wero  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  fngid  phikiecv 
phy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  «iny  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURB   07  THB  XI8BRIE8  OP   WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifierence  the  greater 
))art  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  f^ 
honor,  res^  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  yety  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  un pitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  w^ithout  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enioyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  ricn  by  the  victor}*,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  risi' 
like  exhalations ! 
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PARALLXL   BBTWKBN   ORYDEN    AND   POP!. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  ni*i 
allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  recti- 
tude of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission 
%(  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
ind  nigged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  alTthe 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
or  the  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him 
lelf.  He  spent  no  time  In  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  b'ttle  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
mterest*  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore always  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  inde&tigable  diligence  till  he  had 
leil  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  *•  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied* 
**  Almost  every  line,'*  he  said,  *'  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
i«cond  time.'* 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  puV 
lication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  thi 
** Iliad,*'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the 
■*'  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  ot 
Pope. 

Id  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dry- 
len,  whoae  education  was  more  srholastte,  and  wh0|  before  Im 
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hecanie  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
bettc  r  r.ieana  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  largf^r  range,  and 
he  cohects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  cir- 
cumference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Drj« 
den  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation;  and  those  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  Jcnow- 
Icdge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

PoQtry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
nis  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid;  Pope 'is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natunl 
field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  col(|«  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryaen  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems- 
Dryden*s  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity;  he  composed 
without  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  aU 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  dumce 
might  supply.  If  th?  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  witk 
perpetual  delight.  i#k^#^«. 

SRAKSPEABE. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writersv— at  least  above  all  utodem 
writers,— the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read* 
nrs  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
J\^  rest  of  tne  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  profes 
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sjcms,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  acoi 
dents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions .  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  obsenration  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  ol 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  oilen  an  individual:  in  those  ol  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  sc  much  instruc* 
tion  is  derived.  It  ia  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Suakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euiipideu 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  particular  passages,  but  bv  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  ne  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  ofiered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  aa 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  freqdented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  Thtf 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  Ian* 
guage  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise 
m  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversa  ion  and  common  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  staffe  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  stood  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
cr  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
mconsistent  with  each  other :  to  make  them  meet  in'^rapture,  and 
part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  i\^ 
tressed  ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  deliv«'««u : 
IS  the  business  of  a  modem  dnmatist*     For  this,  prubabiiity  l^ 
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nolated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  deprared.  Bat 
lore  IS  only  one  of  many  passions  :  and  as  it  has  no  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  sum  of  Hfe,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poety  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  pasaion, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity, 

I'his,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama  » 
the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ; 
exhibitinc^  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combinaticm ;  and  express 
ing  the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  Sis  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another ;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  kughter  and  sor^ 
row  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
It  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suflered  httle  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  in  mannera  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  veiy  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
liures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  piaces 
th^^y  ar»»  natural,  and  therefore  durable.     The  adventitious  pccii 
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liarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes*  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas* 
sion  are  the  colors  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
which  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  sufiers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  TVie  stream  oftime^  which  it  eontinutmy 
woihmg  the  dUeolnble  fabriea  of  other  poete^  paeeee  without  in^ 
fury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakepeare. 


THK   FATB   OP   POVEBrT. 

By  nnmbera  hen  ftom  ahame  or  oensnre  frM, 
AU  erimes  are  mlb  but  hated  porerty. 
Thia,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursuea, 
This,  only  this,  promoket  the  snarling  ninse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter*d  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream*  ami  labors  Ibr  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gase, 
And  torn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  aU  the  grieft  that  harass  the  distressed, 
Snre  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornfhl  jest ; 
Fbte  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  bk»khead's  insult  points  the  dart 

Has  Hearen  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undisoover'd  shore  f 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spainf  > 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  moumfiil  truth  is  every  where  oonlbss'd. 
Slow  bxbis  wobth,  bt  potibtt  dbfbbbs'b. 


CABDIIIAL  WOLSBT. 

In  foil-blown  dignity  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  oonttga, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Tnm'd  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honor  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  Ids  restless  wishes  tower. 
Claim  leadtf  to  claim,  and  power  advances  po' ver ; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 


VteSpanlu^  bnd  at  Oito  ttet  Md  didm  to  wwnl  of  Ow  Bogltsb  provliMca  In  A 
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At  length  liis  stfTereigti  frowna — ^the  train  oTstftte 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hatau 
Where  er  he  hirna,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  flj; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plaie,, 
The  regal  palace,  the  loxurious  board, 
The  liTeried  amax,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  carea,  with  maladies  opprats^ 
He  seeks  the  reiUge  ofmonastio  rest: 
Grief  aids  disease,  rememher*d  ibllj  stings^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  fiiidi  of  kinga 


CHARLK8   XllJ 

On  what  IbandatiOD  stands  the  warrior's  pride^ 
How  just  his  hopcy,  let  Swedish  Chariea  deeide 
A  fiame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  Are, 
No  dangers  fri^  him,  and  no  labors  tire; 
O'er  loTe,  o*er  fear,  exteoda  his  wide  dooiaiii, 
Unoonqaer'd  lord  of  pleaame  and  of  pain; 
No  JQjra  *a  him  pacific  seepties  jrieldf 
War  soonds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vam ; 
^^Tbiak  nothing  gained, *'  he  cries,  "till  naught 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  tky" 
The  march  begins  in  miliiaiy  states 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  ooasi. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost; 
He  oomes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  eontse  delay  ;•» 
Hide,  Uushing  Gloiy,  hide  Pullowa's  day ! 
The  Tanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  band% 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Oondenm*df  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  aitd  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chanoe  at  length  her  error  mend  * 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  endf 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fetal  woundt 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  * 
His  fidl  was  destined  to  a  barren  stxand. 
A  petty  lbnres%  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  naaie,  at  which  the  vrorld  grew  pale^ 
To  point  a  m  nidi  or  adom  a  tale. 


xii^Ki^«r 
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OBJECTS  OF    PKTITION. 

Wliere  then  ahall  Hope  and  Fear  their  dt^eeti  And  t 
M«ist  dull  snspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mindf 
Must  helpless  inan,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fiite  1 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise ; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies* 
Inquirer,  eease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  HeaTen  inay  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  laise  ibr  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choioo 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  alar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  besL 
Tei,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  firesi 
And  str  jng  devotion  to  the  sides  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healtliful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill , 
For  padenea,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  fiuth,  that,  panting  for  a  hBp|>ier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  Namre's  signal  of  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goois  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  tu  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THE    FOLLY   OF    FROCRAflTINATlON. 

To-morrow's  action  I  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  upon  to-morruw  t 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaxe  with  foriging  eyee  upon  to-morrow; 
Till  intM  posing  death  destroys  the  prospect  I 
Siranirr  (  thai  this  geneml  fraud  Ihrnn  day  to  day 
Should  till  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  maich. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  kmg-ez]>ecting  arms, 
To-morrow  bdngi  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat,  * 

Learn,  that  the  ptesent  hour  alone  is  man's 
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MRS.  GREVILLE. 

Of  MiB.  Grerille,  whoie  « Prayer  for  Indifference"  has  been  §o  nodi  ad- 
mired, I  cannot,  after  the  greatest  search,  give  the  least  aoeoanL 

PRAYER   FOR   INDIFFERBNCI. 

Oft  Vye  implored  the  gods  in  Tain, 

And  prayed  till  I've  been  weary : 
For  once  111  seek  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  fairy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 

Who  lurk'st  in  woods  unseen, 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Trip'st  gayly  o'er  the  green; 

If  e*er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved, 

As  ancient  stories  tell. 
And  for  th'  Athenian  maid  *  who  loved, 

TboQ  sought'st  a  wondrous  spell; 

0  deign  onoe  more  t^  exert  thy  power  1 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Soverei^  as  juioe  of  western  flower, 
Conceals  a  balm  for  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love. 

No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 
Far  ftom  the  heart  those  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know^ 

That,  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  taming,  trembles  toa 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

Tis  pain  in  each  degree  * 
HTis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  boimd ; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  mine 

Wluch  dooms  me  still  to  smart; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine, 

To  pam  new  pangs  impart 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm, 

My  shattered  nerves  new  string; 
^knd  for  my  guest  serenely  calm, 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring! 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope^see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blastt  the  promised  joy  I 
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Th«  tear  which  Phy  tanght  10  flow, 

The  eye  shftU  then  disown ; 
The  hean  that  melts  for  others'  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  MToands  which  now  each  moment  bleed. 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  snooeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Faiiy  Elf  1  but  grant  me  this, 

Tliis  one  kind  comfort  send. 
And  so  may  never-fiiding  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight. 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  I 

And  be  thy  aoorn  goblet  fllFd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  fteshest  flowers  distill'd, 
^     That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  you! 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 
I'll  pass  in  sober  ease ; 

Half-pleased,  contented  will  1  be, 
Content  but  half  to  please. 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 

j^aaxar  Lowra,  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  English  chjreh,  ^iras  beam 
iu  the  ytar  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  Oxford,* 
and  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered  into  the  church,  in  which  ho  rose 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  Bishop  of  London.  He  d!ed  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  «  A  Short  Intro- 
dtictiofi  to  English  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  text-book  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  Fingland  and  in  this  country ;  bis  **  Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  **  Iiectures  on  the  Poe- 


I  -I  was  edneated,'*  Mira  Mabop Loivtlv  "In  the  Uiiiveritty  of  Oxford.  I  enJoyad  an  tha  adTan- 
lagM,  boui  pvbUe  and  pfrlTate^  which  that  Suboim  teat  of  learnlnr  w  kirfdy  aflbnls.  X  tpeiit  n^nj 
jcara  la  that  Dlaatrlon  aoetetr.  In  a  waU-tfuhitad  ooorae  of  meftal  diariyMae  aad  stndla*,  aad  In  tha 
atiifhki  and  toprovfjiff  eonuacna  of  frotliiman  aad  of  acfaalant  In  a  aMUtf  whan  cnnlatloii 
wtthout  enTy,  auhMtofi  wIthoaC  jealooay,  eontcntion  wltboat  anhnnairy,  laoitad  ladwtry  and  awa- 
kened ganlaa;  whcrt  a  liberal  poianlt  of  knawladge,  aad  a  femdna  ftnadom  of  theoght,  were  rahmd, 
atioooniad,  and  pvahcd  Ibrwaid  bjr  maniple^  by  eouimandaMowi  and  by  anChevay.  I  braaChad  i  bir 
iana  atmoaphefe  that  tha  Hoasaaa,  the  CanssnwwwanM,  and  Uwlioenaa  had  linaflwd  bafeta 
wl0*e  benefolanee  and  hnmanlty  wan  aa  astcnahra  as  Uialr  ^raat  fanliia  and  ooaptcbanrira  know 
ledge.** 

Wtth  reibreuee  to  thfai  aneoailaai  of  towtti  apon  hie  Alma  Malar,  Olbbant  the  Uatorlant  aahae  Ha 
toUowlnir  beaatlftd  renarfc  t  '*The  aapreaakMi  of  gratttada  le  a  vlrtna  aad  a  pleaeiira:  a  llbefal  nana 
wID  deHght  to  eherUb  and  aaMmti  tha  memary  of  tti  parnita ;  and  ma  tmAuanm  ow  eonvon  ana 
fna  rABaare  or  ma  Sfinio.'* 

2  U  ri7 
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li>  of  the  Hebrews.**  Hie  latter  it  •  work  which  iinitet  «  depth  of  leuning 
lr>  ft  disorknlnatixig  criticism  mad  ft  refined  iMie,  in  ft  very  unumal  degree ; 
and  while  it  is  of  inestimable  vahie  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  it  afimlfl 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Lecture 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  u|x>n 

PHILOflOPHT  AMD  POmtT  COVPARKD  AS  SODBCas  OP  PLBAflOBB  ABB 

DfSTRlTCnOll. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  Tiew, 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  d  both.  I 
wish  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  mean 
by  which  that  end  may  be  efl^tually  accomplished.  The  pbi- 
iosopher  and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  difler  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  Each  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accur»:y,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity; 
the  other  with  spliendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  make« 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  oche* 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways  ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  drets  and  adorn  them, 
^hat  of  our  ovm  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  b 
useful,*  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  saould  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmueh  at 
ihey  are  more  agreeable.  To  ilhisimte  this  position  by  m  well- 
known  example :— Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tnielesi 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  Icaamed 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  ele* 


ti 

•tattoMPorfetoasoAdlimr.   Bat  ta 
«rtte«o«BlqrtkNUiiawMok  h»  >■■■■■,  oC  th>  Vamtm,  of  Vtm  hm^wttm,  of  tt« 
■UMA-engliM  ttaal(  thimdailiir  sad  ftunUic  along  Uka  s  umgka  tone;  of  tlM  i 

ft  mj,  9tmomtVm m^atktmn  Umd  — » 
•C|ood,an4  hi 
>liatt«dt»< 
or  WW  IfeMit  mod  ocrtalnly  totfae  dlflUsioii  of  aUUom  of 
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flaiiGe«  witb  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  moet  deJigbt* 
ml  and  most  perfect  work,  the  Qeorgiea  of  Virgil  f  a  work  in 
which  he  has*  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  8olidit7 
of  his  matter*  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  hannony  of  his  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  thai  those  will  most  e^caciouslv 
instnict  who  aflford  most  entertainment ;  the  same  vHU  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, ezhihk  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity. of  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  alt 
the  attractions  of  amusement :  who  dispbjr,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
tbe  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  aflTections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.     Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry ; 
Buch  is  the  noble  efiect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer     And 
whoso  thonghtiess, or  so  callous, as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  roost  sublime  genius  ?   Who 
so  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  wt  re  im- 
printed upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
human  life  and  manners  T     From  philosophy  a  few  coM  precepts 
may  be  deduced ;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found:  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.     Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas* 
sions  to  her  aid :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.     She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
landers  it  more  pkstic  to  the  artist's  hand.     Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poetA 

What's  fek,  and  false,  and  right,  these  bards  desoribe, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe  >- 

Plainer,  or  more  completely,  because  they  do  not  perplex  their 
disciples  with  the  dry  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  Skxiitii 
and  civilised  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himst^lf 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  field :-— Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  b}*  maxiiTUf 
and  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form ;  but  by  *.he  har- 
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inony  uf  verse^  by  the  beauty  of  imageryt  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
fable,  by  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  allures  and  interests  Jie 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in  a  man 
ner  informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  .turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  anti 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  evince  the  superioiit} 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree 
bbie.  Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  than  philosophy  introdiiced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  natural  properties,  remittiDg  no- 
thing of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  othei 
favoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  of  moral  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  left  untouched  or  ooa- 
domed  ?  What  duty  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  eoooomj^ 
what  motive  or  prv*cept  for  the  government  of  the  passions*  wliai 
commendation  of  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  d 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  ?  The  moral  of  .^&chylus  (aol 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean^  will  ever  be  admired.  Nor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaxa* 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurements  of  poetry 
afforded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  nor  inde^ 
has  an)'  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetry  which  also  deser  /e  to  par 
take  in  the  commendation  ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

«  With  thoughts  tliat  breathe,  and  words  tliat  burn ;" 

which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some 
times  even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Ft?  amszinir  power  in  di 
recting  the  passions,  m  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  ^reneroos 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  public  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing those  monuments  of  genius  wnich  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  have  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
sung!  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grown  into  general  use.  When 
lie  heard  his  god  9,  his  heroes,  his  ancestors  received  into  the  num 
her  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divine^ 
w^uld  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
fervid  emulation  t»f  virtue,  with  a  patriotism,  immoderate  perhaps. 
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but  honorable  and  useful  in  the  hig'hest  degree?  Is  it  wonderful, 
that  he  should  be  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
aimself  and  his  own  countrymen?  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afibrded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  dignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets; 
nor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Stesi- 
choms.  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  Aicsus !  what  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tyrants  1 
who  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom !  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
m  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
mean  and  vicious  propensity ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
dace  to  cherish  and  support  that  vigor  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
and  spirit,  which  is  both  the  offspring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
other  liberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  great  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  name? 
U)  immortality ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more 'humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
tleserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  it* 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subservience  to  religion. 
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This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  original  office  and  deslina- 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  this  it  atill  so  happuy  perfonns«  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character^  as  if  intended  for  this  pur* 
pose  alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  want  the  assist- 
ance oitaU  but  in  this  to  shine  forth  with  all  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  being  felt.  These  obserrations  an 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
hunum  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beatttifai, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  ^roost  i^ef&ble  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  eoualled  by  the  energy  jof  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece, 
in  subUmity  they  are  superior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  id- 
quireid  after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  tlui 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  sbe 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  affection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  most  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  and 
vigor. 

SVBLmiTY  OF   THE   PROPRBT  ISAIAH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  excelleDce  01 
the  figure  of  Personification,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  roust  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  Prosopopceia,  aod  in- 
deed of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.^ 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  cuptivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  thefr 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  widi 
imageiT,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  00 
Ihe  unexpected  revolution  in  their  afiiiirs,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  tyraiits,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedan 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style. frequently 
delineates  the  kinp  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy 
jnd  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  itw'f' 
of  a  larocious  enemy : — 
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Tlie  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet;  they  burst  fixrth  into  a  jpffal  shoiu 
Efea  die  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanoa : 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personiiBcatioD  of  Hadt;s 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  .rhe  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings :  they  rise  immo- 
diatelv  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  Ihe  monarch  of 
Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  themselvn^i 
with  the  Tiew  of  his  calamity  :^^ 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  made  Hlte  unto  us  T 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grayef  the  sound  of  thy  spii^tly 
instmments? 

Is  the  Termin  become  thy  coach,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  1 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whole 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  :— 

How  art  thou  fkllen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning! 
Alt  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations! 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displa3ring  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed  : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  be 
his:— 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble;  that  shook  tht  kingdoms! 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  that  destroyed  the  cities? 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  o&pnng,  and  their  posterity.  A  .solemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  he  de- 
nounces against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruehy,  perpetual 
destructicMi ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsels 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments !     The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depaited  kings 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

1  TMi  ia,  I  think,  tte  moat  ■nbltrae  luMfc  I  !»▼«  ever  Men  conveyed  la  ••  tew  wovdA.   T^  sfi* 
I  or  the  allegory  to  OKpreet  the  rate  of  m  pewertal  moMueh  by  the  flUI  of  a  bright  itar  ftom  hee 
■trlkea  the  mbid  In  the  moat  taraMe  maaDar ;  and  the  poaUoal  beaoty  of  the  yawage  to  traativ 
hteaed  by  Ite  pereewliaa>ioat  «■  Swi f  the ■wgntog."    Wf  a>ar  doee  not  nUah  i 
thie  IB  not  only  deatltute  of  poetical  tastei  bat  of  the  ooninwn  feelings  o'  binoaaltf. 
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last  of  itli  JxHovAH  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  aa  incom- 
parable whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principu  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmoBi  per- 
fection in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  aa  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  compcsition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.     1728—1790. 

Thomas  iV^abtoit,  the  learned  author  of  the  **  History  of  English  Portnr,** 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke  ^  in  1728,  of  a  family  remarkable  ibr  its  talenL  His 
fathei',  Rev.  Thomas  Wartuii,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1745:  and  his  brother  Joscpli  was  the  autlior  of  tlie  "Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope."  Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ao 
quired  distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productions.  In  17M  he 
published  his  ">  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Qucene  of  Spenser,*'  which  it 
once  established  his  reputation  for  true  poetic  taste,  and  lor  extensiTO  and 
varied  learning.  In  1767  he  was  clectetl  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  remarkabl«> 
ability  and  success.  In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  •*The  Histonr 
^f  English  Poetry:*'  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  17M. 
Into  this  very  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated  stores 
)f  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  re/lection :  the  survey  he  has  given  us  of  hrt 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  tcope.  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details:  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  inforraation  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  b) 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
uf  Elizabeth,  aa  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1700.  It  is  deeply  to 
(je  regretted  that  he  had  not  carried  the  lilstory  of  our  literature  thxou^  the 
(eign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  the  work ;  for  to  con- 
tmue  it  with  like  success,  would  require  the  union  of  like  powera-^a  combi* 
OBiioiA  rarely  given  to  man.' 


•  In  •onttaaracmi  oonvty;  about  M  aBw  w.  a  w.  of  London. 

t  *•  Kto  oonaumantc  tMl*  an4  dlMrkninattiv  Jn«t«mt  may  on  sDoemilnM  te  taqdldUy  IrvaM 
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THE   HAMLBT.— AN   ODK. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  begui  bd 
To  qUit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild. 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gainrl 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  delL 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  olev, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest     tes  they  hear: 
On  green  unuodden  ban*,   they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue: 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  roundai 
They  spy  the  squirrels  airy  bounds; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  streaming  jay: 
Eaeh  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  tlieir  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 
The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 
That  o*er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share- 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 
Has  echoed  from  tlie  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room. 
Or  through  the  prim  rosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  tlie  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine, 
Or  drive  aiield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill  ^ 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest 

Their  humble  porch  with  honeyed  floweiB 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers: 
From  tlie  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  biuty  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time, 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  piime: 
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But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  ulver  crovm  of  tresses  bottr, 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep^ 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

THE  0Bi»Ajni«-*Mjr  oin. 

Bound  §br  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  bnish'd  the  leTel  brin«i 
All  in  azure  sleel  anay'd : 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapons  play'd, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow  | 
High  upon  the  trophied  pxow. 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  soonding  harp,  and  boldly  song : 

*  Syrian  Tiigins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Ridiard  >  ploughs  the  deep  I 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  with  acxieus  eyv^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lanoa 
Down  Damascus'  hills  adyanee : 
From  Sion's  tumts,  as  afiir 
Te  ken  die  mavoh  of  Europe's  war  I 
Saladin,'  thou  paynim'  kii^, 
From  Albk>n*8  isle  revenge  we  bring  1 
On  Aeon's^  spi^y  citadel. 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
~  In  vain  to  break  our  firm  array. 
Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray: 
Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  fan : 
English  Richard  in  the  van, 
On  to  victory  we  go, — 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe  !** 

Blondel*  led  the  mnefiil  band. 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand 
Cypress,  firom  her  rocky  mound, 
Ajid  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  Uie  prophetic  strain. 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth ! 
Then  with  ardor  fresh  endued, 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renewed : 

"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favor'd  hills  appear  at  last  I 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 

1  Uohsfd  L.  ninuuB«d  ftrom  hli  rtlor,  Ootier  d*  Uon. 

•  n«  iihtof  of  tb«  Udbmmmmiaaa  that  d«feaded  PklMtlas  actlBSl  ite 
f^^iC**;  ^  BMU  Imn  CIm  proftMor  of  a  (Um  nligloa. 

•  Amamaj  aOM  Plolwwto;  bow  8t  JaM  4'Aan. 
S  Tte  ftiiUU  alBrtrtl  of  nag  BiflbMri. 
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From  Cftrmers  almond-shaded  ste^ 

We  feel  the  cheering  fmgrance  creep : 

O^er  £ngaddi*B>  shrulis  of  balm 

Wayee  the  dato^mpurpled  palm ; 

See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 

Wide  his  immortal  tunbiage  spread  t 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  momitain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gorel 

Ye  trampled  tombSi  ye  fimes  Ibrloni, 

Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  { 

Your  ravished  honors  to  restore 

Fearless  we  ctimb  tliis  hostile  shore  1 

And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  Gkxl, 

By  moeldng  pagans  rudely  trod, 

BeraH  of  every  awfbl  rite, 

And  rpiench'd  thy  lam^  s  that  beam'd  so  brighl 

fbr  thee,  fiom  Britain's  distant  eoast, 

Lo,  Bioha^  leads  his  fluthftal  bostl 

AMt  in  his  heroio  hand. 

Blazing  like  the  beaoon's  bcand, 

O'er  the  &r*affiighted  fields, 

Resistless  Kalibiirn'  he  wields. 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  mora 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yorel 

From  each  wild  mountain's  tnu  kiess  erowa 

In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  (rown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high, 

In  Tain  our  steel-clad  steeds  deQr  I 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state, 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 

MThen  eye  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp. 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  danipi 

Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 

Ebumt  OS  on  the  tented  plain : 

We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 

Ashtaroth*  and  Termagauntl^ 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doon'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  from  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 

'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ttoonj. 

Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  heU| 

The  Christian's  holy  courage  (piell. 

*  Salem,  in  ancient  mtges^ 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sky ! 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Gonstantine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold  I** 


nrocd  or  tte  Brmth  klat.  Arthnr,  Mid  te  kavB  era«  Into  tte  ponaHtoa  sf  Kliw 
to  teVB  bMB  glvsn  liy  Um,  u  a  preaent  of  Inettlmabte  Talac^  to  TtaicNd.  Xlot  «f 

*  ▲  flTTlui  goddeM. 
«  The  tgaonM  flM  dBoakden  benerod  that  the  MohunjiiedflLiu  weva  idOlMtsm,  «iid  tbot  tiMf 
■hfpped  tome  delfcjr  nund  TenMs«mit. 
ft  Tbit  alludM  b>  an  oriental  iiipenitlttoii  rMpeetint  a  potnoiioiM  tna. 
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W1LLL\M  ROBIIRTSON.     1721—1793. 

William  Robsbtboii,  the  celebiated  historian,  was  bom  at  Boetfawick,  ui 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.    At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  admission  into  the  university,  where  fais  sub- 
sequent progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proponion  to  the  astonishing  ae 
quircmeuts  of  his  childhood.    On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  exemplaiy 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  tlie  "History  of  Scotland,'^  Le 
'^nimenced  that  series  uf  admirable  hi^tofies,  which  have  justly  placed  him 
among  the  very  first  historical  writers  of  his  country.     In  1700  he  pnbliefaed 
his  <*  History  of  Charles  V./'  which  raised  hid  then  increasing  reinitation  still 
higher,  and  whicli,  ttom  tlie  general  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  was  rm 
l>opiilar.    The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  tlie  accession  of  Charles  V.,'  a  most  ira- 
)x>rtant  period,  which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
liidtory  of  modern  European  society  and  politics.     In  1777  be  published  his 
•*  History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  **  An  Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
<the  Knowledge  which  tlie  Ancients  had  of  India."    AAer  spending  a  life  '^f 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1793. 

Most  of  tlie  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  wbeu 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constimtions,  and  act  u|iou 
ilie  political  systems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  eas>  and 
lluwing,  his  language  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  tlie  difierence 
of  their  religious  opinions,  greatly  extolle<l  his  History  of  Scotland ;  and  Gili- 
hou  has  borne  ample  testimony  1x>th  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style.' 

RESIGNATION   OF   CHARLSS  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  bis 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  aueen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  led  him  no  hopvz  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  assembled  the 
vtates  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1555,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  uf 


1  Cliarle*  V^  Emperor  of  Oennafiy,  (l»it~l«ft«,)  sod  Ui«of  Spain,  (MIS— ISBi,)  was  tte 
tufluenUal  and  promlneiit  monarch  of  the  period  Id  whkfa  he  flourished.  Some  of  the  eovetc(«iis 
(WDtemporary  with  hha  wer^  Rcnry  vm.  of  Engand,  (lftS»~lM7,)  Fraaeia  L  ef  Wnaet^  (UlS-> 
IM7.)  OustavQs  Vaaa  of  Sweden,  (ISM— IftOe,)  and  SoUman  Mr  Jfeva^lMHi;  of  the  Ottoi—n  Em^^ 
(Mas-  J«6d^)  under  whom  the  Turkish  power  attiUoed  Its  hichest  pitch. 

t  ^Tb*  perftct  eomposlUon,  the  nervous  JanfusKe,  the  well-tumcd  periods  of  Dr.  Bobertaoa,  m 
SMBM-a  me  to  the  i»mbltious  hop«*  that  I  miyht  one  day  tread  In  his  fboistepw:  the  cataa  phUftsophi 
ths  cskTBless,  failmttahle  beantles  of  his  fklend  and  rival.  Hume,  often  taratd  me  to  chiee  the  vela^ 
wltii  a  auxed  sensation  ofdelliCht  and  despnlr/'—MAAsM't  Krmain.  Cliap.  i 
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^tate ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister,  the  Queen  of  P]  angary,  Regent  of  the  NetborJands ; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  pnn'ces  of 
the  empire,  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tenlion  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instmment  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  sur- 
rendered to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low  Countries;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,' but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  plea.«ure :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  oflen,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  g^wing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire ;  nor  was  ne  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  nco. 
lected  or  injured  any  of  his  subjects;  he  now  implored  thfir 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grate fn' 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  n*- 
membrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
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9we<»«6et  coD80iaUoii«  as  weU  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  aenricn* ; 
and«  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  Qod«  would  pour  foitir  Hia 
anient  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  Other's  hand,  **  If,"  saprs  he,  •«  I  had  left  you,  by  my  death. 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions, 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  ifai^ 
account :  but  now,  when  I  Toluntarily  resign  lo  you  whnt  I  migb 
still  have  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions  d 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shaU 
con jider  your  concern  for  the  welfiune  of  your  subjecta,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  yoai 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad* 
ministration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  a&ction,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  arr 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  C5atholic  (kith  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  kws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en- 
orc»ch  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and«  if  the 
time  sliall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  ei\|oy  the  tranquillity 
of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satis&ction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you.*' 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  (ong  address  to  his  sub> 
iects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary effort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  afilected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  loaing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  th<^m, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  s 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estramaduia.  It  was  seated  m  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  roost  healthful  and  dehcious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an  architect  thither  to  add  a  new 
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apartineni  to  the  monaBlery,  for  his  accoromodatiaa ;  bat  he  gave 
utrici  ordeTB  thai  the  styie  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited 
tits  present  situation  rather  than  his  Unnner  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  witb 
naked  walls :  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  lMN>wa  doth,  sad  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  «  levsel  wilh  the  sround,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  oarden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  6]led  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
tiiem  with  his  own  hands* 


COLUMBUS   DISCOVBRINO   AMKRICA. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  ffieat  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  ^ 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  fiur  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pints  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailorB  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  mure  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayen  for  success,  he  ord^ed  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keemng  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  niffht.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  snut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Quttieiez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  land  I  land  J  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  i^ten  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  M'hosi^  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  v/eil  stored  with  wkkI,  and  watezed  with  many 
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riyu&et8«  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  hegan  the  Te  Deum^  as  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving  to  Qod,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati* 
tude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com* 
mander.  They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Ck>Iumbu89  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  tm* 
plored  him  to  pardon  their  ignorance*  incredulity,  and  insolence. 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
oAen  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis* 
played,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  off 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  s 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  now  discoycries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737— 17M. 


Or  the  life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  learned  author  of  «  The  History  (f  the 
Decline  und  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,^'  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  lu  to 
-<ive  any  sketch  of  our  own,  as  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admirabia 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings/' '  From  it 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  they  are,  will  but  serve, 
we  trust,  to  excite  in  those  of  oar  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficieBt  cofv 
o»hy  to  desire  to  make  themselves  lamiliar  with  the  work  itself.* 


'  Tbr  wrn«v  of  m  very  able  crtuolsni  on  Gibboxi'a  Mlaoellaneoiis  Works,  la  Uie  Quuterti  SerlBW 
trol  stt.  p.  sri.)  thna  feUcKoualy  and  JoaUy  cluuvctcrtsm  Uw  ItAr  of  Olbbon :— ••  It  la,  prrtapa,  the 
b««t  aiieelmni  of  Aatobiogniphy  In  the  Bnrtlah  Innruage.    DtMendtnr  from  tb»  lon>  lef«|  of  m» 
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U18   BIRTH. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  27th  o( 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
Re  ven  ;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  or  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi* 
lized  country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
honorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  giAs  of  fortune. 
*  *  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  tnat,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa 
tion  was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  oi 
Jearning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

BIS  EDUCATION. — DKATR  07   HIS  MOTHER. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  thu  admission  of  knowledge,  I  viras  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou- 
raged my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do 
mestic  tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  aAer  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  1  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 

HIatory,  and  retaxlng  the  stately  march  which  he  nalntaina  Uuroofboiit  that  work,  Into  a  more  natii 
Ml  and  caay  pace,  this  enchanting  writer,  with  an  case,  spirit,  and  vigor  pocnUar  to  hlmsetf.  cox- 
dueta  his  reodcrsthroogh  a  skkly  childhood,  a  neglected  and  desultory  edncatton,  and  a  >-outh  sraitiM 
In  the  unpromising  and  unsehoIarlUM  oconpatlon  of  a  arilitla  oflloer,  to  the  pertoJ  when  ne  rssolut*!) 
applied  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary  study,  which  In  the  apnea  of  \  9bw 
ftmn  rendered  hln  a  consummate  master  of  Soman  antiquity,  and  lastly  prodvood  tiw  •  fflstory  of 
Ihe  Ocellne  and  VaU  of  th»  BOninn  Smplre.*  *• 
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first  interview,  jome  weeks  after  the  fatal  event;  the  awful  8ilence» 
ihe  room  hung  with  black,  the  mid-day  tapers*  his  sighs  an& 
tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven ;  his  mAmoh 
adjuration  toat  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  vhrw 
lues ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
nile  surviving  pledge  of  thmi  loves. 

In  his  twelAh  year  he  want  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  reaided  At 
ttiree  years,  and  ihen  went  to  Oxford.  His  reading  while  here  was  Teiy  mal 
tifarioas  and  extensive,  but,  turning  Pfipist,  his  father  removed  him  at  the  afc» 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  onder 
the  tuition  of  a  Cetlvinistio  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilliard.  Here  be 
spent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  astonishing  proficient  in  hit 
studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  iastmctor  in  nerms  of  the  h-ghan 
affection  and  respect    He  thus  speaks  of 


HIS   PIRST  LOVB. 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  •ppraseh 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  eailv  k>v«.  By  this  woid  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gajhmtry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  ohivaliT,  and  is  intei^ 
woven  with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  by 
thit  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship*  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inflamed  by  a  single  female^  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ot 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
ft«jle  happiness  of  ou^  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
objcM^t  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  sue* 
cess,  I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeL'ng  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  wai 
respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  het 
religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex* 
tinguish  the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Yaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.  In  the  solitude  of 
a  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu* 
cation  on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  in  hei  short  visits  to 
som«  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
Mademoiseke  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
loved.  I  found  her  l^med  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  fint 
sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the  nabits  and  knowledge  of  a 
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more  familiar  acauaiiiftanee.  She  permiHed  me  U  make  her  two 
or  three  yisita  at  ner  father's  house.  I  passed  son^e  happy  dayp 
there,  in  the  mountaiiui  of  Burgundvt  and  her  parents  honorebJy 
encouraged  the  conneetion.  In  a  Gaun  retirement  the  gay  ranity 
of  youth  no  Icmger  fluttered  in  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  ) 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart*  At  Crassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  (Bscovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
ti:Lte  and  helpless.  Ailer  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate : 
I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Crassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  hi^ 
stipend  died  with  him ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  bersefl 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva*  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discovci 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  cm 
a  faithful  friend ;  and  MademoiseUe  Curehed  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.* 

After  spending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he  retnmed  to  England  in 
May,  1758.    The  following  is  hia  account  of 

HIS   INTERVIBW  WITH   HIS  FATRBR. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap> 
preached  the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  bis  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memoiy ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do 
mestic  discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  tb«t 
he  had  trembled  before  a  stern  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  witn 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  m 

1 1t  !•  enrtona  to  tpeeiilBte  on  the  eStet  wMch  a  union  wtth  a  ftmale  of  snch  par*  dUrntty  or  cm 
a«4rr  Mdflitaivlictout  pKla0l9K«4iM  lwv«  bad  on  the  otanctM  and  opuuoM  of  CMboon. 
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A  man  and  a  friend ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  oor  first  intei^ 
view,  and  we  ever  afterwards  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  easy 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  mj  education; 
every  word  and  action  were  expressive  of  the  most  cordial  aSto* 
lion;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  bid  fortune  had  been 
equal  to  his  desires. 

Tlie  time  spent  at  his  father's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  abont  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  which  bore  no 
aflinity  to  any  other  period  of  his  studious  and  social  life — as  a  inilitia  officer. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militia,  and  he  and  his  fiilher 
offered  their  names  as  major  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  regimonL  A 
9hort  time  before  this  he  had  published  his  first  work,  •*  An  Essay  upon  die 
Study  of  Literature,''  which  was  well  received.  After  the  militia  was  di»> 
banded,  (Decern tier,  1762,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  determinMl  to  write 
upon  some  historical  subject  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  some  time 
— visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  jour* 
ney — travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1765.  In  1770  he  lost 
his  father;  and  as  90ot\  as  he  could,  after  this  event,  he  arranged  his  circum- 
stances »j  as  to  settle  in  London.     The  following  is  his  aooount  of 

■ 

HIS   PUBLICATION   OF   HIS   HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  library*  than  1  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  ail  was  dark  and  doubtful — even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative ;  and  1  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind« 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  1  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  efiTect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  might 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
uid  some  uill  criticise  from  vanity.     The  authc^r  himself  is  inM 
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oest  judge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi* 
tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 
The  Tolume  of  my  history,  which  had  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho> 
mas  Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor* 
reeted  in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  ^  Mr.  Strahan.  Dur* 
ing  this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  wnting,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states^ 
man ;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  fiattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  if  Chris- 
tianity.* 

After  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  his  History,  he  went  u  T^ausanne, 
the  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections,  there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  complete  his  great  work.    The  following  are  his  remailts  on 

TUB   COMPLBTION   OF   HU  HISTORY. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  jn 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote  the  last  lines  of  tho  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  AAer  laying  down  tny 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  bereeau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 


iailibn*lttMMkMChiMift«UylBliifl(*lMnrtNgT*a*«o(1tlflMnMaMltli«^|«st  MwMinett 
«rhimplMwhj  Mswtnd  bj  Om  II«t.  Dr.  WtttHm,  1a  hSi  "Apokfj  Ibr  ChriMaailtj,  in  a  mtim  of  Let- 
ten  to  Bdwwd  GibboB,  asthor  of  tho  Bittorj  of  tho  Doolliio  and  mi  of  tho  Bomw  Anplro.**  Mr. 
Whitftkor,  tiao  tho  hlolorlui  of  Maneboitor,  thni  rebnkod  bin  la  a  lettor: 

**  To«  aoTor  ipoak  Ibobljr  oxoopt  when  7011  come  upon  Brftloh  fronad.  aad  wft  woakty  oxoopC 
whuk  yva  attaek  Chfladaattj.  la  tho  foraior  eaoo  70a  ■oom  to  no  to  waat  latemiailoa!  aad  la  tho 
latter,  70a  plaial7  waat  tho  oomaoa  eaador  of  a  olttwa  of  tho  world  tor  tho  r^Uglooi  iTitom  of  7oar 
ooBtttrj.  FardoB  mo,  ilr,  bat  aa  maeh  m  I  admiro  7onr  abilltlot,  I  eaanoi  boar  without  iadigna- 
Moa,  7oar  mroaotfo  iUfn^m  apoa  Christlaalt7,  aad  eaaaot  ooa.  vithovft  pHy  7ear  dotarmlaod  hoa- 
tUttf'tothoGoapdL'* 
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which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  coQntry«  the  lake,  and  the 
moimtams.  The  air  waa  temperate,  the  sky  was  aerene,  the  ail* 
ver  orh  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  icy  on  re> 
€oyery  of  niy  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pnde  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  mekdiclioly  was 
spread  over  mv  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  ererlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoe7^ 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  histcMrian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facta  which  hare 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  leaal  of  five, 
quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manoscript,  without  any  intermedials 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  fL  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  piintnr: 
the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 

INVENTION   AKD   USE   OF   GUNPOWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  far  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
^nt  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.    Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.    The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  bv 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.     It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
polled  with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.     The  precise  era 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  e(|uivocal  language ;  yel  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  tne  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.     The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledsfe;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  the^  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.    Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disckeed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.     The  Grenoese,  who  tran» 
ported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors: 
and  It  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  bis  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  f  rst  attempt  wai> 
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indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  nge^  the 
advantage  was  on  iheir  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
iints ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  su9- 
pended ;  and  this  thandering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victoriea  over 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
10  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILUAM  JONE&     1746—1794. 

Fxw  names  in  English  litentiure  recall  such  asaociationa  of  worth,  inUsll^^ 
and  accomplishments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  bom  in  London 
in  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  <*  She  was  a  person,"  says  CampbeU, 
«^  of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  widi  a  sagacious 
assiduity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  si  iprising  growth 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  years 
of  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satisfactory,  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  mother  capable 
ci  iirecting  him." 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  roost 
astonishing  progress  in  his  studies;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com 
menced  at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the 'university,  he  was,  perhaps,  possessetl 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  tlegxee  at  that  re- 
nowned seat  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1765)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
the  fiimily  twice  upon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  alter  his  second  tout 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready pubf  tshed  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  two  dissertatiors  on  Oriental 
Uterature,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla 
tion  of  the  Greek  Oratiotis  of  Isasus.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  t>*e 
f^*al  Society,  and  tnaintidned  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  sevem)  emi- 
oent  foreign  scholars. 

Boring  the  progress  of  oar  Relrolationary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expresses  i 
Ids  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  his  own  government,  hnv^'iK 
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riif  syinpatliy  with  tlmt  infamous  aentiment,  "*  Our  oountiy  right  or  wrong.' 
Like  Lord  Chathum,  and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  r» 
ouke,  and  rebuke  peverely,  his  country,  or  mther  the  nilinj;  administiatioii, 
when  he  deemed  its  measures  to  be  wrong.  But  his  inflexible  adhereiK«  ID 
eorrect  principles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  •'Ode  to 
Liberty,"  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  lose  favor  with  those  who 
had  offices  in  tlaeir  giA,  and  he  did  not  Obtain  the  situation  of  the  judgealiip  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  though  be  was  doubt- 
leas  the  most  competent  person  at  tliat  time  in  England  to  fill  iL  But  on  a 
rUange  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  station, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthoocl.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  having 
secured,  as  his  friend  I^rd  Ashburton  congratulated  him,  the  two  firvt  objeets 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783,  he  commenced  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  as  an  Indian 
judge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  short  spaoe^ 
to  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.  He  early  formed  a  society  of  which  he 
was  the  president,  for  (^Inquiring  into  the  Hbtory  and  Antiquities,  fl*e  Am, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia ;''  and  to  the  **  Asiatic  Researches,''  which 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  papers:  «* Eleven  Anniversary  Discourses  on  the  diflereni 
nations  of  Asia,  &c.;"  *<  A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words 
in  Roman  Letters;'*  ''On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;*'  *»0n  the 
Clironology  of  the  Hindoos;"  *<On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;'*  «0d 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos;*'  witli  very  many  otliet 
treatises  of  less  importance.  All  these  literary  labors  he  performed  when  not 
attending  to  his  official  duties,  which,  fbr  the  greater  part  of  die  year,  occu- 
pied him  seven  hours  a  day.  But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  con 
stitution  anywhere,  were  too  much  fbr  him  in  the  debilitating  climate  of 
Bengal ;  Ms  healtli  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794.* 

''In  the  coprse  of  a  short  iifb,*'  nys  Oampbell,  **  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  fiiculties  of  men,  if  they  were 
blesMsd  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  Hts 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  Uteia- 
ture  of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  die  family  of  nations.  He  carried  phDo- 
sophy,  eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  mto  the  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudidon,  he  retained  a  sensibility  to  tha 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  fbr  transfusing  them  into  his  own  language^ 
which  has  seldom  been  nnited  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  die  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi 
tion;  but  to  search,  amidst  the  rains  of  oriental  litemture,  Ibr  treasures  which 
lie  would  not  have  exchanged 

*For  All  Boesn**  vamitad  fokl. 
Or  an  th«  gems  of  BanuuroRiid.*" 

••  Sir  William  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  >*  seems  to  have  acted  on  thia 
maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opportuniqr  of  adding  to  his 


Tht  bsstedttlOB  orhtoworkslitlMfc^Lvid1MfB»osth.lBUvoli.sv«.2  towhiohlii 
ilUkorthliUliiatrloiM 
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non^tishments  or  to  his  knowledge.  When  in  Imlia,  his  studies  began  with 
the  dawn  \  and,  m  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  continaed 
through  the  day ;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 
collected  or  investigation  discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
particular  oocupations,  he  pursued  Various  objects  without  confusion ;  and  in 
undertakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 
deterred  by  difEculties  from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination."  With 
respect  to  die  division  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India,  on  a  small  pieoA 
cf  paper,  the  following  lines  :^ 

Sir  Edward  Coke. 
8iz  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six. 
Four  spend  in  prayer — ^the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Rather. 
Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothiug  slumber  seven. 
Ten  to  the  world  alloc,  and  'a//  to  heaven. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  great 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tlioee  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  liim  so 
fully  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  odier  man, 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  Uie  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  tlie  East,  a 
knowledge  of  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderful  book 

TUB    BIBLE. 

1  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
KOi  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
contains  more-  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  tbar 
can  be  collected  from  ail  other  books,  in  whatever  language  o^  age 
they  may  have  been  composed.' 

AN   DDK. 

/n  ImUation  of  Alcmu, 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labored  mound, 

l^ick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laugliing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  k>w-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  >— MEN,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endueff 


1  ''Oas"  is  Astonaij  ttpMted,  t»  mak*  vp  Um  tw«Btj-foiir:  laslMi  tf  ttwl^  bj  m 
tara,  h«Hiji"A]x  to  hMTMi,"  Intending  OM  to  be  i«Mffv«dtep«ipMM  of  dtntioB.  I 
•n  Um  mbo  in  Mnannlay'i  Boriow  of  Gvokor't  BesvoU. 

•  **!  sm  etnfldotti"  my  Sir  Riohnrd'Stoolt,  *' that  whoever  lendi  the  Ooepels,  with  nhenrtae 
■■eh  ygepnie*  Ingweref  them,  se  when  he  iMeiewnteTirgil  m  Wwar,  witt  tni  ae  piwege  there 
whSeh  li  not  told  with  morn  nntaml  fcree  Ihnn  any  eplooii  in  either  eftheee  wHi^  who  wtve  the 
•Uof  of  Borc  manklBd.** 

CO 
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In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
Af  bfiasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rode; 

Men,  who  their  dMtia  know, 
Bnt  know  their  rigktM^  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  tfaej  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  State's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  anJ  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  HI; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  llend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sialn, 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rajrs,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks 

Such  wai  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore  1 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile? 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more? 

Since  ail  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Among  the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Jones's  prose 
icmpositions,  are  his  Letters;  fW>m  which  we  take  the  following  charmii^s 

DBSORIPTION   or   IIILTON*B  RK8IDBHCB. 

fo  Last  Svavcxa  :* 

SepUmber  7,  1760. 

The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  printed  sheets  of 
my  History,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspcare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolred  to  do  ail  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet«  %ad 
Bet  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  Us  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  after  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 
UAUtgro : 

Sometimes  walking  not  nnseen, 

By  hedge-iow  elmsi  or  hillocks  green 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Wh&Blles  o^er  the  iunow*d  land, 


orirsittoBaffiori 

(tfen  Mr.)  i9mm  sopowp>ni«d  Mm  tliSlwr.    Dvtof  tk»  i 
MrtlMrvMtodWafM«id««Oslbni,niddwliwMi  twIteM 
I  the  wwirt— 1»  WttiMti  mn,  wMali  la  r«l«tod  wMJi  m  anrl  aniuttlOB  nd 
tU»  Bwat  Intrmtbiff  y&m  to  Lady  Spenocr. 
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And  the  tnilkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  liis  scythe ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  tlie  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 

Busset  lawns,  and  feUows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  | 

Moantains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Boeom'd  high  in  tnAed  trees. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  eottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks,  Ice. 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  the 
ftiy,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
In  this  description;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum* 
stances,  we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in* 
tent  upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
employment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vil- 
lages md  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  above  the  gitjves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeaiLg  at  larg^e ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  river&, 
conviiiced  us  that  there  w^as  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  m 
the  iiboveHnentioned  description,  but  Uiat  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
lively  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  aiways  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  ha&  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent, 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  lyind 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
tne  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  his  chamber;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  another,  who 
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had  forgotten  the  oarae  of  Milton,  but  recollected  him  ly  the  title 
of  the  poet. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groves  near  this  village  are 
famous  for  nightingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
PeneeroBO.    Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  vrxth 
sweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habifia 
tion  had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  dc 
scription  of  the  lark  bidding  him  good -morrow : 

Throu{(li  the  i»weetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  ly  the  eglan- 
tine, though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
he  .could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
hil,  than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  have,  dbc. 


ROBERT  BURNS.     1750—1796. 

RoBXBT  BuBxi,  tlie  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Ayrsliire,*  ooe  of 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  His  father  was  m  nBall 
former,  and  Rol}en  had  no  advantages  of  early  education  l>efond  what  the 
parish  schools  aflbrded.  But  he  made  the  most  of  what  he  had ;  and  in  the 
possesMon  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  •*  Cutter's  Saturday  Night," 
we  see  what  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole— the  Biblb.  He  early  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  reading;  and  to  the  common  rudiments  of  education  he 
added  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  ti  aiiuitipring  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  his  first  delight,  as  it  was  .his  chief  solace  tlirough  lite.  A 
little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself^  he  lia<l  <■  first  oommitled 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  village  fiume^ 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  with 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  fluency  of  his 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  cliarms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intii> 
duced  him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  his  bap 
piness  and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  to  break  away  from 
scM.ne  of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  resolvetl  to  Imve 
his  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
fiir  this  purpose,  lie  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
received  with  great  Ihvor,  and  Burns  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  poimds.    H<» 

>  ■■  WM  bora  In  a  ctay-bout  c«aasc,  about  two  mlleo  to  tbe  Mnith  of  tte  tows  of  Af  r 
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engBCod  his  passage,  his  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Gieenoek,  fhmi  whkdi 
part  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  bad  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  when  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  nis  reso* 
lution.  ••His  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself^  (<that  I  would  meet  with  en* 
ooitrBgvment  in  £dinbui^h  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
Saogle  letter  of  introduction."  * 

The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  eminent  in 
li'vorature,  in  rank,  or  in  fiishion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant 
oonTersational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  stnick  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac* 
kenaeie,  and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 
which  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  With  this  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ayrshire— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  moUiei 
and  brother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difficulties  on  their  farm— and 
with  the  rest  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  DimifHeshirB, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
ademnized  his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 

But  the  farm  did  not  prosper  well,  and  he  obtamed  the  office  of  exciseman 
otr  gnager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1701  he  abandoned  the  farm 
entirely,  and  took  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  By  this  timii,  his 
habits  of  conviviality  had  settled  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  <*and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in 
the  ale-house,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Bums.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  prudence 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  miscondnct,  although  they 
eould  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  family 
depressed,  he  died  at  Dumfries  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.'*' 

••Bums,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  «is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotland  could  have  produced 
such  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  for  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representative 
cf  the  genius  of  bis  coimtry.  He  was  born  a  poet,  if  ever  man  was,  and  to 
his  native  genius  alone  b  owing  the  perpetuity  of  his  fiune.  For  he  mani- 
festly had  never  very  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect  fof 
objects  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  evei 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveyed  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  aa  the  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  he 
ohionicled  the  events  that  passed  diere,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imagiim* 

t'Thlf  WM  ia  1786,  when  h*  wm  twentj-MT»n  jear»  old. 

t  Eea4— an  latoreMtlng  aketeh  of  his  life  ia  CbMnbors'i  Biographieal  XMotloaarj  of  Eaiiaoat  Seola- 
■•a;"  alao^  "Currie'i  UA,"  "Lockhari'a  Lift."  aad  "Caanlasham'i  Lift,"  pnSxod  to  hla  odltioa 
of  the  poet'f  irwka.  Thia  to  aow  the  nioet  eomplete  mad  beet  editioa  of  Barai,  eoatelalBf  ISO  pleeee 
man  Ihaa  Dr.  Carrie'e  edilioa.  Bead,  alao,  the  "Oeaiai  aad  Charaetor  of  Bam,"  hj  Pkvftnor 
Wllaoa,  So.  XXL  of  WUey  aad  Putaam'f  Library  of  Choioe  BeadiB«.  Alio.  fcveartUlea  ia  the  Edi»< 
hargh  Beriew,  toL  13.  and  toI.  IB,  aad  oae  ia  the  flrti  Tolame  of  the  Loadea  Qaaiterij. 

59* 
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tkm  BM  B  post,  but  es  focxl  Tor  his  beeit  a«  a  man.  Henoe^  wbeo  ias^ised  to 
cxHnpofie  poetry,  poetry  came  gushing  up  firom  the  well  of  his  biiman  alfiBO- 
tions,  and  he  had  iiotliing  more  to  do  than  to  poor  it,  like  streams  icrigatiiig  h 
meadoWi  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  flowers  and  fiiding  ver* 
dure  of  life.  Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  warm  feelings»  and  stiong  ptta> 
flions,  he  sent  his  own  existenee  into  that  of  all  things,  animate  and  ioanimatei 
around  h'm ;  and  not  an  occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  afiectiiig  in 
any  Mray  the  happiness  of  the  boman  hearti  but  loused  as  keen  an  interest  io 
be  soul  of  Burns,  aud  as  genial  a  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  ona 
oei  led  himself  and  his  own  individual  welifare.  Most  other  poets  of  mm 
\ifh  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aarial  veil  of  imaginatioof— often  beautifletl 
OC' doubt,  by  such  partial  conoealment,  and  beaming  with  mitty  aoftnesa  nxM 
ilalicate  than  the  tmth.  But  Bums  would  not  thus  indulge  bis  Cutay  wheie 
/<e  bad  felt — fiek  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  tmnsports  of  hfk. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  amoke  of  tlie-  oottage  rising  op 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  and  bleaeed  it,  ibe 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  aad  wh^n  ba  saw  it 
driven  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  btu  too  well,  iar  too  saiely 
had  he  A:  I:  them,  those  agitations  and  disturbanoea  which  bad  shook  him  till 
he  wept  on  his  obaif  bed.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  wbai 
on^ubstaidal  dreams  are  all  those  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  upon 
us  wifu  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  the  dun  melancholy  that  shrouds 
lowiy  life;  and  when  the  peasant  Bums  rises  up  in  his  might  as  Bttma  the 
yiet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  the  life  which  at  this  bour  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  tliat 
such  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.  There  ia  no  deio- 
sion,  no  affectation,  no  exaggeration,  no  felsehood,  ia  the  spirit  of  Burn*  s 
poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an  untained  enthusiast,  and  be  weei)s  like  a  pros 
unite  penitent.  In  'y>y  and  ia  grief  the  whole  man  appears:  some  of  bis  finest 
eiTusio'is  were  poured  out  before  he  leA  the  fields  of  bis  childhood,  and  wliea 
he  scare  sly  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet  He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  others— wt. 
speak  of  those  first  effusioaa— but  io  his  own  creative  delig^t{  and  even  aAer 
ha  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  they 
slumbered,  tlie  efifeot  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  that  his  poetry  could  not  lail  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  from  wliich  it  botied  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him- 
seU^  and  beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  could,  but  be 
did  not  much  k)ve  often  or  long  to  go.  His  imagination  wanted  not  wiagi 
bruad  and  strong  for  highest  ^hts.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  biaes  of  tlie 
streams  of  Coila.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loath  to  admU  almost  any 
thought,  feeling,  or  image,  diawn  from  any  other  region  than  bis  native  dii^ 
rict^-the  hearth-etone  of  bis  iather^s  hut— 4he  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
nis  own  generous  and  passionate  boeom.  Dear  to  him  the  joound  laughtst 
of  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  tlie  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own  strains 
had  won  from  the  children  of  nature  enjoying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  pathetic  personal  power 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  hU  character  and  conditiua  dc  many  of  his 
nnmblest  lines  aflect  us  I  Often,  too  often,  as  we  hear  him  singmg,  we  think 
tbai  we  see  him  suffering !  •  Most  mnsical,  most  melancholy'  he  often  i% 
even  in  his  merriment!     In  him,  alas!  the  transports  of  fn.<«piratkMi  are  bat 
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IDO  cloeely  allied  with  reality**  kindred  agonies!  The  strii^ri  of  hiii  lyre 
aometimel  yield  their  finest  mussic  to  the  sighs  of  remorse  or  repentauco. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  faults  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Burns-— an^  no 
doubt  it  has  many^-it  heSi  beyond  all  that  was  ever  written,  tliis  greater  of 
all  merita,  intense,  life-pervading,  and  Life-breathing  truth.'* 

TO   A   MOUNTAIN   DAISY, 
Oh  tmrning  onr  4Mm  wUk  the  pkmgfi  m  J^^riit  I7M* 

Wee^  xnodestt  crimson-tipped  Aowoc^ 
Thoirs  met  me  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  1  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem; 
To  spare  Aee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  boniiiegaoip 

Alas!  it^B  DO  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  broEist, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

llie  purpling 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  jriakl, 
High  flbMtaKuig  woods  and  wm's  unuio  4biekt 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*.clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  (he  histie  stibble-fleld, 

Unseen,  ahine. 

There^  la  th^  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  salkwie  bosom  sunward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guiee; 
But  DOW  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  k>w  thou  lies! 

Suoli  i»  the  (ale  of  artless  maid, 
Swtiet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  * 
By  knra^s  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  tnisC, 
TiU  she,  like  thee,  all  soi|U  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Snoh  Is  the  Ihte  of  «mple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  1 

UnskxlAil  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
TiU  faiUows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 
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Such  fiftte  to  snfTering  worth  is  giveiir 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  ttnTen, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
nil,  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Ueaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sank  I 

E*en  thou  who  moum^st  the  Daisy  s  Uom, 
TTuU  fait  if  tAmc— no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drivesi  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till,  entfh*d  beneath  the  furrow's  weigli^ 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 

TO   MARY   IN    IIEAVKJI.* 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  1  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  hit  br< 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow 'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  loret 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ! 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  fatft! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawdiorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  (lowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

Tlie  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  virakes, 

And  Ibndly  broods  Mrith  miser  care  1 
Time  but  the  impression  stroriger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channeb  deeper  wear. 


I  Tkto  was  tha  flnt  ol^eek  of  Ills  cuiy,  pvr«,  tnipMalon«d  lav*— Mary  OMopbelV  ar  Ma  •] 

ll«ry.'*   Inhlipoaait 

•*  Te  basks,  and  bran,  and  atreaaM  arouad 
Tbe  OBiUe  o*  Mo&tgomerlc,'* 
sadcMritai^  In  tteaMMtbeaotUtdbuiKaaga,  their  teader  aadllaal  yarttagoaCbafeaakaaCCba  Ayr. 
Ba  Inteaded  to  naany  her,  but  aba  died  at  Oreenock  on  bar  retam  flkvm  a  vMt  to  her  retattaM  in 
Argyleahire.  At  a  bitar  period  of  lift,  on  tbe  anntrenary  of  Uiat  baHawod  day  whea'tbay  parled,  ba 
derotad  a  nlsbt  to  a  poeUe  vifU  In  Uie  open  air.  Aa  eTenlng  caaw,  "be  appeared  to  f  row  very  as  I 
■boat  Bometblns,'*  and  wandered  out  of  doora  Into  Uie  barnpyard,  where  hfa  /eaa  fboBd  bin  lying 
an  aODM  atraw  wltb  bla  eyea  Sxed  on  a  shlnlnf  atar  **  tike  anoUier  moon."  Thoa  dU  be  wrftr  dowi^ 
%8  R  now  la,  tn  tta  tnunertal  beauty.  Uila  deeply  paUwUcaleffi' to  the  neawry  of  bl»  ''fUgbkuid  Mary.* 
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My  MaT}r,  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  U  thy  place  of  blisafal  rest  1 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laidt 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast 
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Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  decked  in  silken  stoloi 
^GraTO  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  alwajrs  lower. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  sprightly  danoe, 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  advance, 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Ei^oyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh. 
Dost  thou  spurn  tlie  humble  vale? 
Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale  1 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate. 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 
Soar  around  each  clifiy  hold. 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song. 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

Atf  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
Beckoning  thee  to  long  repose ; 
As  Life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 
And  teach  the  sportive  jroimkers  round, 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not— Art  thou  high  or  low  f 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  9 
Wast  thou  cottager  or  king? 
Peer  or  peasant? — ^No  such  thing! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span? 
Or  frugal  navire  grudge  thee  one? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heaven, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  **  To  be  jui^t,  and  kind,  and  wise. 
There  solid  sclf-ei:\joyment  lies ; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  wajrs, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base.** 

i  Y 
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Thus  resignM  and  <]uiiot,  cmp 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Bleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awaka, 
-  liight,  where  dawn  sfaaJi  never  breaks 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore. 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  belbi^. 

Stranger,  go!    HeaTen  be  thy  guide  I 
Quoth  the  'beadsman  of  Nitbaide.' 

THE  COTTBE's  gATUSDAT   ITOBT. 
Imcribed  to  Robtrt  jKken^  Ktq, 

My  loved,  my  honored,  much  raspeoled  friend  I 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pajra ; 
With  hanest  pride  I  aoom  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  fnend's  esteem  and  jfitmami 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottioh  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  soene; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  wajrs; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  though  his  worth  oakfiown,  &r  bappier  theia,  I  waoa 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angiy  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae'  the  plough; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  dieir  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  \l\f^  labor  goes, 

Tliis  night  his  weekly  moil*  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  docs  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appeara  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-*  tilings,  toddlin,*  staoher*  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flicterin'*  noise  an'  glea. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,*  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  heanh'«tane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smila^ 
The  lisping  infam  pmttling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a*  ^  his  weary  carking'^  eares  beguiiey 
An*  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  to^ 

Beljrve  **  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'**  the  plengh,  some  herd,  some  tentie**  rin 

A  cannie  '^  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  yonthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  Imme,  perhaps,  to  show  a  brew  **  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  ^  penny-fee, '* 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


ibMoUftilllBM  WH«  wilttMi  la  MPftira^^ane"  Hermltiig»,  oa  the  banks  of  UwMMa. 
iFrwB.      SLtbor.      4  Ltttto.      ■  Tottering  In  their  vndk.      •  SCaoer.      T  VlaOertnf.     s 

•  ninlBffiftiatarvmls.       WAD.       U  Coasamlnf.        MBy-and-toy.       » Drtve.       MOsi 

*  XlDdljr  dsstaraw.      M  vtns,  tendMw*.      n  socvly  won.      i 
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Wi'  joy  unfeiffn-d,  brothers  and  sisters  f  leet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers  ' 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing*d,  unnoticed  fleet 

Each  tells  the  uncos*  that  he  sees  or  hears  • 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forwiird  points  the  vieMr: 
Tbe  mother,  wi'  her  neeidle  an*  ker  sheers, 

Gars*  auld  claes  hook  atnaist  as  voei's  Ihc  &eWj 
The  father  mixes  a*  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  ma5t0r*s  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  yonnkers  a*  are  warned  to  obey  j 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  *• 
''An',  01  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alwayl 

An*  mind  your  da^,  duly,  mom  an*  night! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  yo  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  oounsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  ari^! 

Bat  hark !  a  rap  ooraes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  modier  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jennys  e'e,  and  flash  h^r  cheeky 
With  heartFSiruek  anxious  care,  tnf|iiires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins*  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  th^  oimher  hears  it's  nae  wild  wmtfaleaB  arfc' ; 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ;• 

A  strappan^  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye; 
Biythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks*  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kyei* 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  overflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate'*  an'  faiithfu',"  scarce  can  weel  be^ve; 
Tile  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  baslifu'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  bivo.** 

O,  happy  kyve!  where  tove  like  this  is  Ibtrndl 

O  heartfek  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare^— 
*If  Heaven  a  drauglit  of  heavenly  pleasure  spate. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
H'is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  mo<lest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale  ** 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart,-— 
A  wretchl  a  villain  1  lost  to  k>ve  and  truth! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  axt, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  tususpecting  youth  ? 

-  -  •  — 

ijkfka.  •M*ira.  ailskts.  tDfllgMt  ftPfextty.  •  Ikto  tk«  pwlor. 

TTWlsMltaadtaom.  •OwrwMt.      •Xla^vows.       MBuUU.         UJMMlMi. 
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Ciirsi)  on  his  peijiired  arts !  dissembling  aniootb ! 

Are  honotf  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  1 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  nith,i 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child! 
Then  paints  the  min'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wildf 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board  I 

The  healsome  parritch,'  chief  o*  Scotia's  fixxl : 
The  soupe*  their  only  hawkie^  does  afford, 

That  yont*  the  hallan*  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  compUmental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd'  kebbiiek,^  feli,* 
An'  aft  he's  pressed,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  good ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'tmras  a  towmond  ^  auld,*'  sin  ^  lint  was  i'  the  balL*^ 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  fece, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  ^  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,»  ance  his  father's  pride, 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  ^  haffets  ^  wearin'  thin  an'  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glides 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  ^  Let  us  wordiip  God,"  he  says,  wi'  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  &r  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  ^  wild  warbling  measures  riset, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,*  worthy  of  the  name; 
Or  noble  Elgin  '*  beats  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

■ 
I  Merer,  ktad  feattns  •  Oataeal-puddliis.  •  SaoM^  nOk.  «  A  jiT  ■■■■  farm  mm 

ft  Beymtd.  *  A  ptfCtUon  waU  tn  a  ooCtase.  T  CanAtDy  pnwriaJ.  •  A  < 

•  SttiBftothotMto.  10  Twelve  montlM.      u  Old.         UBUios.       ttnuwaahi 

14  Thla  pletiire,  at  aB  the  world  knows,  he  drew  from  hi*  ftther.  Be  was  htanaeU;  la  tanaslnatloMt 
igaluofieorthe  •«wee  Uilngii*'  that  ran  to  naeet  htaa;  and  **tke  p«leet4lh«  fhUMT  had  tone  won 
Chat  aspoet  beltwo  Uie  poei'i  eye*.  thonSh  he  died  hefbra  he  waa  threeaoora.  *•  t  hava  always  co»> 
aldered  WllUam  Burnt,*'  (Uie  tether,)  layi  Mardoch,  "aa  by  ftr  the  heat  of  the  h«w»  rare  ttat  • 
ever  had  the  plcaeure  or  betng  aoqaalsted  wtth,  and  many  a  worthy  eharacter  I  havo  known.  Hp 
waa  a  tender  and  aflfecClonate  flither,  and  took  pleasnre  In  leadhaf  hla  chUdrea  In  the  paCha  of  vtrtae 
I  muat  not  pretend  U*  thre  yon  a  desertpUon  of  aO  the  manly  qnalltlea,  the  ratloaal  aaa  Chrtdim 
TirUiee  of  the  venerable  Bnnu.  I  shall  only  add,  that  he  practised  every  knows  doty,  aad  avaUm 
svery  thtarg  that  was  ofralnal.'*    The  Mlowtng  Is  the  **  Spttaph**  whkdi  the  eon  wroCa  tor  htaai 

O  ftt  whoae  check  the  tear  of  ptty  etafna, 

DrAW  near,  with  plons  revcreaee.  and  attend  I 
Hers  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

Ths  tender  ftther,  and  the  tenerotM  (Mend  t 
TIm  pitying  heart  that  felt  fbr  homan  woe; 

Ths  daantlBss  heart  that  fhaiM  no  human  pflde  s 
Ths  (Head  of  man,  to  vlee  alone  a  fM, 

*•  For  e'en  his  ftOlngs  Isan'd  to  vlrtoe's  side.** 

M  TTm  grMtt  BibU  kept  In  the  haU.  UGzv  »  The  tsmplei;  the  ridaa  ef  Ike  heaJ. 

15  Ghooaaa.  l*  The  names  of  SeoMsh  paala- 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  saored  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  fri'^nd  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  wurfare  wage 

With  Ainalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Bard  *  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire } 
Or, Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servanu  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,'  wlio  lone  in  Patmos'  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  onmrTMiid. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Ileavcn's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  fother,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  time  moves  round  m  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ;  ^ 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  fiir  apart. 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soal; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  iimiates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
Tlie  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  tliem  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 

iBvwid.  tSftlBtJoha. 

•  Aa  idsad  la  tlM  Arddpelsgo,  wbtn  Joka  la  nppoMd  to  Ut»  written  Hm  book  of  BoTtUtton. 

fPriMllyvMtaMal. 

«0 
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And  certes,!  in  fair  virtae's  hesvealy  road, 

Tlie  cottage  leaTM  the  palace  fiu-  beidilid : 
What  is  a  lordling'i  pomp  1  a  ciitnbious  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretoh  of  hainaii-kiDd, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  widDediieai  refined  1 

O  Scotia  1  mj  dear,  my  native  soil  1 

For  whom  my  warmeac  wish  to  HeaTer  is  seoti 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  contents 
And,  O !  may  Heaven  dieir  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weeik  and  vilel 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  ookonets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  nuiy  rise  the  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  mueh>h>ved  isle. 

O  Thou  I  who  pour*d  the  patrknio  tide 

That  sueam'd  through  Wallace's'  undaunted  heeit 
Who  dare  I  tt>,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  lliou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !] 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert : 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  I 


MAN   WAS  MADB   TO   MOVHN. 

When  duU  November*^  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wandered  fi>rth 

Along  tlie  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  Mop 

Seem*d  weary,  worn  with  care; 
His  face  was  furrow 'd  o'er  with 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Toung  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thoa? 

(Began  the  reverend  sage ;} 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasures  rage? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began, 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

Tlie  miseries  of  man  1 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moor% 

Outspreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  suppoit 

A  haugh^  lordling^s  pride ; 
IVe  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofr 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 


•  Ita-  WniluB  WsBaflCk  tte  odebnSei 
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O  Ria.il  while  in  thy  esriy  feu% 

Huw  prodigal  of  time  1 
Mis-flpcmding  ail  tliy  precious  houn 

Thy  glorioiu  youtliful  priinol 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway; 

Licentious  passions  burn ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  Naturals  law. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  piivio. 

Or  manhood's  aetiva  migbt: 
Man  then  is  lueAil  to  his  Und, 

Supported  is  his  right 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh  1  ill-matched  pair 

Show  man  was  inade  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  &te, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Tet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh !  what  crowds,  in  every  land. 

Are  wretched  and  (brlom; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  I 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves; 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  iace 

The  sniiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn! 

See  yonder  iioor,  o'erlahor^d  wigts, 

So  al^ect,  meao,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth, 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  ofispring  mourn. 

If  I'm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave** 

By  Nature's  law  design'd. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  soom  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  powar 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn? 

Tet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Issurely  not  the  last! 
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The  ixx>r,  oppressed,  hmiest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  boro, 
Had  there  not  been  some  reoompens#t 

To  oomibrt  those  that  nKmm  I 

O  Death !  the  poor  roan^s  dearest  friend, 

The  kindest  and  the  bestl 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  restl 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  j 
Bat,  ohl  a  blest  relief  to  thooe 

That  weary-laden  mourn! 


EDMUND  BURKE.     1730—1767. 

This  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1730.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poel 
Spenser,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  his  Christian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Ballitore  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  a  classical  academy  undsf 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shack leton,  a  Quaker  of  superior  talents  and 
learning.  Here,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  Burko  acquired  the  most 
valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  early 
instructor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pre- 
served an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1744  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  tha 
Kiddle  Temple,  Londcm:  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  fo  litera- 
ture and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
were  devoted.  His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  **  A  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ,  by  a  Noble  Lord.**    It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  been  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  lo 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  r&> 
vealed  religion,  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poli 
tical  institutions  whatever. 

In  the  next  year,  Burke  published  his  x  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beaoti- 
fiil,"  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philoeoplueal 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  criticism.  His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prii»- 
cipal  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  afiection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  the 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds  and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Annual  Register  and  engaged,  himself^  to  furnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  thai 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretary,  and  was  brought  Into  parli» 
mentor  the  borough  of  Wendover.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited 
space  assigned  to  these  biographical  sketches,  to  give  an  outline  of  his  tubeo 
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q[uent  parliamentary  and  political  career,  or  to  enamernte  all  his  Tariou^  pub' 
Iksations.  His  life  is  a  history  of  those  eventful  times,— for  in  thvm  he  acted 
m  pan  noore  conspicuous  than  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo 
tition  to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prokiniced 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country— his  advocacy  of  the  fro» 
cJom  of  the  press—of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipation— of 
ecuiMmical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  i— 4iis  giant  efforts  io 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings— and  his  most  eloquent  and  nnoompro 
aiising  hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parlimment  and 
In  his  well-known  **ReflectioQs  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"— all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  vrarmest  and  ablest  fi:emls 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  an*) 
died ;— a  blow  so  severe  to  the  father,  that  he  never  recovered  horn  it;  and  it 
"loubtless  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  179" 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone.'  Hm 
mtellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
to  wield .  those  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  tc 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  care.  The  fbllowing  remarks  of  an  able 
critic'  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just: 

"  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  to  Mr.  Burke  a  station  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assit^n 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind 
r  f  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
nost  various  description;  acquainted  alike  with  what  different  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  owp  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
benr  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged~-or  he  could 
avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his 
views— or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  aocoimt  fbr  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  b 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  hi* 

1  llioM  who  an  not  wdl  read  tai  the  bUtory  of  Uwae  timet  oia  hardly  hare  aa  Idea  of  the  deep, 
bitter,  Bnttsnaat  hoatllity,  wtaleh  the  early  Bnglleh  abolttloBlste,  Sharp,  Clarkion,  wubertoixxi,  and 
oihera,  had  to  eneonntcr.  Itnn  Lord  Chancellor  Thorlow  nld.  In  his  place  In  the  Hoiiae  of  Lord% 
on  the  itth  of  Jnna,  17M^  that  '*tt  was  mUut  that  this  nMrn  fit  ^  jiitoiirti  ^pf .  which  was  but  n  few 
days  oU,  thonld  he  allowed  to  dlstnrb  the  pnblle  mind,  and  to  become  the  occasion  of  bringing  men 
to  the  metropolis,  who  were  fafsfiid  Si  Om  fradr,  with  tears  la  their  eyes  and  horror  In  their  count»> 
nances,  to  deprecate  Uf  mSi  nftMrpn/tfttt  which  they  had  embarked  on  the  feith  of  parliament  ^ 
and  the  Sail  of  Westmorehind  eontUercd  that  *'aa  mndi  attention  was  doe  to  our  property  and 
manoftwtnm  aa  to  a /ate  Aameiilfy.'* 

The  devotion  of  Barfce  to  the  beat  Interests  of  man  eansed  Abraham  ShackleCoD  to  write  of  him 
thns:  **The  memory  of  Kdmvnd  Bonce's  phllanthrople  Tlrtnes  win  octUve  the  period  when  his 
shining  poUtlcaJ  talents  wffl  cease  to  act  New  ftshlons  of  poUtlcal  sentiment  wlU  ealst:  bolt  Ftal 
kuitliropy^iifMoaTAi.s  MAnr.** 

t  Mtiia  Immortaltty  of  Bnrke,**  says  Orattan,  **te  that  which  la  common  to  Cleero  sr  to  Baeon,.- 
taat  which  can  nerer  be  Intemiptod  while  there  exists  the  beanty  of  order  or  the  love  ofYlrtneb  aa^ 
wMdi  can  ftar  no  death  esoept  what  barimrtty  may  Impose  on  the  gkMM.** 

•  Bead  the  arUdo  In  voL  xlvt  of  the  Bdlnbnrgh  Bevlew :  also  his  LUb  by  James  Frtor. 

GO* 
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?iew8  fange  over  all  the  ootrtMite  sulgects ;  bis  neeooinKt  are  derived  fioin 
principles  ap]>lioBble  to  othpr  theories  as  well  as  the  one  in  hand:  aigvineotB 
poiv  in  from  all  sides,  wt  well  as  those  which  stare  up  onder  our  fiset,  the 
-.mtifral  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  ns  over;  while  to  throw  light  nmiMi 
onr  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  aervia  ftr  oor  recreation 
UHtiitrations  are  fetohed  fiom  a  thousand  quartani ;  and  an  imagination  mat 
vellously  quick  to  descry  onthooght'Of  resemblanoes,  points  to  our  use  the 
stores,  which  a  tore  yet  more  marvelious  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and 
nations,  and  aits,  and  ttxigiies.  We  are^  in  respect  of  the  argument,  remindeil 
of  Bacon's  multifarioas  knowledge  and  the  exuberanee  of  his  learned  £u»cy, 
while  the  many-lettered  dknkm  recalls  to  mind  tiie  first  of  Engliah  poets,  aoil 
nis  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times."* 


1  Tm  Mtoiili«  cpfsrteoa  b«tw««D  Bark*  sad  Mtamm  li  tstan  Apmb  Cwaig|siii>t  •»  «■ 


• 


Kafcore  gs^e  to  cadi 
i*owm  that  In  ■ome  reapecU  may  be  eonpaned. 
Fur  both  were  Otatora— and  comd  we  sow 
Caavnaa  the  loclal  drdea  where  ttaj  wbfi. 
The  palm  tor  etoqnenoei  hj  lenenl  votc^ 
WonU  reet  wtth  blm  whoie  tbmder  newer  tfiosk 
The  aenato  or  the  bmt.    When  Burke 
Ike  naUon'a  lepreaenlBUTei^ 
The  flne  machtneiy  that  hie  ftnoy  wrooghti 
Blch  bat  Ikntantlfi  aoncttanee  would  ohaenre 
That  lymmetry  which  ever  ahoold  nphMd 
The  dignity  and  order  of  debate. 
•Oainat  orator  like  this  htd  Johnaen  ne^ 
So  dear  wai  hie  peniVttM  of  the  tist^ 
Bofrave  hla)Ndsnant,aod  ao  Mtfli  the  avdl 
Of  hla  ftiU  period,  I  moat  think  hia 
Bad  charm'd  a«  aaany  and  enhghten'd 

Johnaon,  if  right  X  Judge,  in  daaale  toiV 
Was  more  dUIUw  than  deep :  he  did  not  itg 
■o  many  ftthoma  down  aa  Bentley  dag 
In  Ofadan  aoH,  bntatf  enongh  to  And 
Tmth  ever  at  the  hottom  of  Ma  ahaft. 
Barker  borne  by  genUu  on  a  lighter  wlof, 
SklBun'd  o'er  the  flowery  pUUua  of  Oneoe  and 
And,  like  the  bee  retttming  to  tta  blyn, 
Brooffht  nothing  home  bat  aweeta :  Johnaon  woold 
Through  aophlat  or  grammarian  anUe-kcwk 
And  rummage  In  their  mud  to  trace  a  date, 
Or  hont  a  dogma  down,  that  gave  ollhnoe 
To  hia  phitowphy.— 

BoUi  had  a  tasle 
Por  eontradletlon,  but  in  mode  nnllke: 
Johnaon  at  onoe  would  doggedly  pronounoe 
Oplntona  Ihlae,  and  after  prove  them  anch. 
Burke,  not  leaa  crttkal,  but  more  poltto^ 
arith  oeaaeleaa  TCdnbUlty  of  tongue 
Vlay*d  round  and  round  hla  luhfed;  till  at 
Content  to  And  you  willing  to  admire^ 
Be  oeaaed  to  urge,  or  win  yon  to  aaaent. 

Splendor  of  ityle^  fertility  of  thought, 
And  the  bohl  uae  of  metaphor  In  botl^ 
Krlko  ua  wtth  rival  beauty :  Burke  dla^y^ 
A  oDpdena  pertod,  that  wtth  cnrlona  ikfll 
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TEBBOR   A  SOURCE    OF   TBS   SUBLUfE. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
acting^  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefore  is  terrible  Mrith  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
trifling  or.  contemptible,  that  may  he  dangerous.  There  are  many 
animds,  who,  though  fkr  from  beiag  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing  ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  any  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  nil  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?  This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  tk»,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small 
terror. 

SYMPATHY   A   SOURCE   OF   THE   SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con- 
eems  of  othera ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
never  suffered  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  alnioat  any  thing 
which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  pat  into  the  place  of 
another  man,  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  aa  he  is  aflected  ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  whicb 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
of  the  sublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then 

And  anwaeiital  epithet  dxmwn  oat, 
Wm,  like  the  Biiiger's  cadence^  ■ometimes  apt, 
ARhDoji^  nelodloiia,  to  Mlgne  Che  ear: 
Johnaon,  with  terms  mraatureUsecl  and  rude^ 
And  LatinUaa  Ibroed  Into  bit  Bnc^ 
like  raw,  andrfll'd  reerufta,  woidd  load  his  test 
BIgh  aoundlnr  and  uncouth ;  fnet  If  70a  coll 
HI*  happier  pagea,  yoa  wDl  Had  a  atyti 
QalntUian  might  have  pmlaed.    8UI1 1  petuaife 
Hearer  approach  to  purity  In  Btirke, 
I'howKh  mt  the  AaH  aeaetaioa  to  tfiat  graea^ 
Tbatehaate  staapllelty,  whkdi  b  theJaat 
And  beat  attainment  author  can  poaseae. 

Sir  JoAva  Bejneldi.  who  waa  on  the  nott  Inttnala  terma  with  kolh,  thongtat  that  Dr.  Johnaon  poa* 
■aaied  a  wonderfal  strength  of  mind,  but  that  llr.  Bnrka  had  a  more  oomprahsasiTe  eapaeitj,  a  more 
•xaet  jedgment,  and  also  that  his  knowledge  was  more  oztensiTe:  with  the  moat  profound  lespeet 
far  the  talents  of  both,  he  therafore  decided  that  Mr.  Barke  was  the  superior  eharaeter. 
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whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social  affections,  whether  thej 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  oAen  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such  like 
rppresentations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  (;ur  own  freedom  from 
the  eviis  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  us ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  believed. 


UNCERTAINTY   A   SOURCE   OF   THE   SUBUWE. 

A  low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound  is  productive  of  the  sub> 
lime.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  fact  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often 
6C«k  to  be  rid  of  \U  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the. objects  that  surround  us. 

**  A  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light, 
Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Doth  show  to  him  who  walks  in  fear  and  great  afirighC^ 

But  lighi  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  ofi*  and  on, 
IS  ever  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  wl  en  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alami* 
ing  than  a  cotal  silence 
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DIFFICULTY   ADVANTAOEOU8. 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  Supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
ivrestles  with  us,  ^trens^thens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difli- 
culty  ohUges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  sufier  us 
to  be  superficial. 

RSVOLUnONS   OF   NATIONAL   ORANDBUB* 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  afiect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  often  impossible 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ration- 
ally,) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Qreat  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  courae,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  coun- 

at  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness, 
this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat 
Ills  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities 'on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  g^irl  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature. 
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CHARACTER    OF   Ji;>I1U8. 


Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  abalJ  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
taxation  o!  the  laws,  and  of  all  goFcrnmenl !  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  t  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you  :  no;  thej 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But,  what  will  aD 
their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  Ia3ra 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  biood  ran  cold.  I  thought  lie 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  tnampbs: 
6ot  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  «re  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  nxin 
tod  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
opon  both  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  Yon 
Crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you— he  has— 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  firniness,  and  integrity !  He  would  be  easily  knowm 
by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilnnce  and  activity ;  bad  ministers 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  public. 

JOHN    HOWiRL. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarkiny^that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  o|)en  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind. Me  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous^ 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  teniples ;  not  to  make  acctr- 
rote  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts:  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons: 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  Mansions 
ot  sorrow  and  Piin ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  iu 
the  neglected,  to  visit  .he  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  th** 
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distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  dis* 
covery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  T  hope  he  wilJ 
anticipate  his  final  reward*  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


SIR  JOSHUA    BBYNOLDS. 

His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  c  mposure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaflTecied  submission  to  ike  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  ever^  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  pmise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glones  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profouna  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  bv  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat. 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty^  and  candor  never  forsook  aiiui 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation  ;  nor  \vas  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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gance  or  a.^umption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any 
paft  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talftnts  of  every  kind — ^powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relatione 
and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  yctj 
great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  ameable  societies,  which  will 
be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

<* Hull  and  farewell r 


CL08K  OF   HIS   SPEECH   TO  THE   ELECTORS  OF   BRISTOL. 

Grentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  ex* 
press  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein 
I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pro- 
perty and  private  conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen  ; — if  1  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  theii 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more — ^but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure. — I  have  not  lived  id 
vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  l\ 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  /  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality, 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  uf 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No !  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
along  w'th  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through 
life-— in  pain,  in  sorrow,  m  depression,  and  distress— I  will  call  to 
mind  this  accusation ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THE    QDBRN    OF    PRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  ab()ve  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusias- 
tic, distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  snould  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.' 

RIGHTS  OF   MAN. 

[f  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a 
nght  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and 
improvement  of  their  ofispring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOIST   POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
-  miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  fonning  a  judgment 
of   this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  /ery  erro- 


1  Aai  fMO  b  a  tteC  "th»  ig*  of  ^Talry  is  gmw,'*  tat  a  ««m  a»  age  of  brate  tew,  auMllDiied  by 
m  Hitttfiitlog  M  iflly  M  It  WM  retwagaftU,  Moody,  aii4  barbwout.  How  Juttytho  late  aeooiapUahotf 
Chrlitbui  MboJar,  Dr.  Arnold,  speaks  of  tt:  -I  aonftM  that  If  I  were  oalled  apou  to  name  wnsi 
■lilrit  of  evB  predomioanUy  deaerred  the  name  of  Antlcbrlst,  I  abonld  namo  the  aplftt  of  ebl\-alt  y  • 
Ike  more  detoatabie  fbr  (be  ^ery  fulae  of  •arefaoiifel  rallied,*  wtalob  baa  nada  It  eo  aedorUve  to  the 
BMwt  leneroua  splrlta,  bat  to  ne  eo  taateftal,  btfcmiee  a  b  Id  dlraet  oppoaltloo  to  tbe  bopartlal  J>  •carr 
or  tbe  foapel  and  tta  comprehenrtve  feeltag  of  eqoal  bratberbood,  aad  beeanee  It  so  ftalavod  a  sruse 
^  AmMir  nitb<>r  than  a  senae  of  ovn.** 
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naoualVy  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispOBitions 

EnenUly  prevalent  in  England^  The  vanity,  restlessness,  peta- 
ice,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  aopiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  aaanre  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tie,  reposed  beneatn  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hour. 

BURKB's   LAMSNTATION   OVER  HIS   SON* 

Had  it  pleased  Qod  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  thn  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  ;  I  shoula 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  cai« 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  nave  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibilky  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
10  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  sprinsr. 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  woukl 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
IS  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lis 
iiice  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roors,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  1 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
submit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  Qod,  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon 
Biderate  men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him« 
self,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  de^ee  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  grive  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fame  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me  ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  MitrtocjvufciMi. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


Iv  preaenting  a  series  of  choice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  English 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
celebrated  **  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  iu  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging— the  **  Seven  Years^  War,"  (1756—63,) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  for  Eng> 
land,  a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  and  the  main  sup- 
port. But  soon  afler  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  his  prin* 
eiples  were  fiur  more  despotic— more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  the 
eiown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  tlian  those  which  had  actuated 
tr.y  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  fiimily.  The  great  Whig  families  of  th«« 
kinndom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  had  chiefly  been 
ofought  about,  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  by 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whum 
tlieir  fiitbers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  family  of  arhi 
tmiy  principlesb 
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Hiese  feelings  and  fears  were  increased  by  the  reaignatioii  of  WiUiam 
in  1761,  and  hj  the  fonnation  of  a  new  ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Bkiie,  the 
king^B  especial  favorite-  He  had  the  honor,  however,  of  bringing  to  a  clcae 
that  terrible  war  which  brought  so  much  of  <<  giory*'  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
nation,  along  with  an  overwhelming  national  debt  To  meet  the  great  ex> 
penses  of  the  nation,  lulditional  taxes  were  proposed,  both  upon  tLe  people  at 
borne,  and  upon  the  then  American  colonies.  This  produced  great  disoontem 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Earl  of  Bate  resigned  in  1763,  atkd  a  nev 
minisliy  was  appointed,  at  the  hedd  of  which  Was  Lord  GreaTiUe,  17K3— 4&& 
At  this  time  very  free,  and  in  many  cases  vindedt  diacuseiona  were  carried 
on  in  the  newspa|)ers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  eventa.  Of 
these,  a  paper  called  the  » North  Briton"  was  the  most  violent.  It  was 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  tlie  idol  of  the  pef> 
pie— offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  and  waj 
returned  to  parliament  by  a  large  majority.  Parliament,  however,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat ;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdoo 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  dL^content,  diere  waa 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  succeeded  by 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  prime 
minister  in  1765;  Lord  Chatham  f&rmed  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  die 
Duku  of  Grafton  another  in  1767;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  aeries  in 
1770  Thus  the  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  eapeciallj 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  hii  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  «<  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion tlie  ST  ATI  Of  THK  iTATtoiT.  In  Supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  that  the 
present  unhappy  condition  of  afiairs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the  peo 
pie,  arose  from  no  temporarif  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  fint 
«noment  of  his  migesty's  accession  to  the  throne ;  that  the  persons  in  whom 
his  mi^esty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  nibversive  of  the  old  piin- 
eiples  of  English  government;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  royal  prerogativo 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  adminisiifr 
tion  might  be  oommitted.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  observaUe  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted  ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  their  places,  not 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  ftmilies,  who  bad  sub- 
sisted on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  Bf 
this  ii^justKo— by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  hom^— by  the  in* 
decent  management  of  the  civil  list — by  the  mode  of  taring  and  treatiar 
America — by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  election— in  short,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution  had  been  wounded, 
end  the  worst  effects  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  reoommeoded 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  oonsideraiine 
die  state  of  the  country,  in  all  its  relations,  fi>re]gn,  provincial,  and  domesik: ; 
fcr  it  had  been  injured  in  them  all  That  oonsidemtion,  he  hoped,  would  lead 
ihem  to  advise  the  crowr  ^  f^rrecx  past  errors,  a^d  to  estahlii^  a  system  of 
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gDvemment  more  suited  to  the  people,  and  more  consistent  with  the  coiisti 


cittkm.'' 


It  was  at  thid  period,  when  the  public  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 
that  the  celebrated  <*  Letters  of  Junius"  appeared.  They  were  published  in  the 
^Public  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall;'  one  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  which  had  the  tnost  extensive  circulation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  4ftted  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  21, 1772.  No  sooner  did  they  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  author,'  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  no  common 
man.  To  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 
affiiirs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
oomiptions  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  in  a 
style  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegancy  united  to  a  condensa- 
tion, energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaries,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  satire  and  invective  were  producing  their  most  powerful  effect, 
never  failed  to  compliment  him  on  the  classical  correctness,  the  afitio  wit,  the 
figurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

rhe  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Junius,  is  the  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentenceSb  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  witli  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  tc 
the  style  and  character  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  best  accommodated  U\ 
the  bi{^b  attimde  which  he  assumed,  as  the  sadrist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
men  or  common  authors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person- 
ages and  instimtions  of  his  country ;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  ras^esty  itself  with  perfect  freedom;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  the  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  displayed,  none  is  go  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Other  authors  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  he  rises 
to  his  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taunt  and 
to  mock  his  adversary.  He  refuses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  shcnUd  be 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
posing affectation  of  deference  and  respect.  His  talent  for  sarcasm,  too^  is  ci 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watL'h  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  wliicb  they  contain.  Thus 
we  may  have  an  impression  tliat  the  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  naturai 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniaid,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  sodi  as  cannot  be  okMed.  In- 
deed, ^le  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  possesses  this  qmlity  in  the  stme  per- 
fection, or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  efiect 

But  the  style  of  Juruns,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  proposed  as  a  mode 
hr  general  imitation.  "It  is  too  epigrammatic — too  much  chaiacteiized  by 
the  tone  of  invective-— and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  mind 

1  WoodfUl  WM  altenrmrds  triad  Ibr  thne  al1«i«d  "  litelloiit  pnUkirtioui"  Ufbra  Locd  JCsBsfi«d4, 
tad  though  hit  lordfUp  dM  «II  h«  ooald  that  b«  might  be  eonTioted,  th«  jviy  Mqvitltd  Um,  sad  thu 
CftabUahad.  on  ma.  iamyrsble  fimiidftfclon.  tbb  niBDOM  or 

t  8m  Buks'f  adaifabto  daMripCloa  of  him.  on  p.  71S. 
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bat  one  similar  to  that  of  its  author,  and,  it  may  be  added,  out  fix 
resembling  those  for  which  he  employed  it.  Few  autliors,  accordingly,  Imve 
attempted  te  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  that  have  attempted  is 
have  not  succeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  purpoee  to  whitdl 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  wlio 
would  see  the  English  language  in  one  of  iu  happiest  forma  But  the  nerve 
of  Jimiua  must  belong  to  the  man  who  can  hope  to  use,  soccessiuiiyi  the  i» 
strumont  which  he  used;  for  that  instrument  was  fined  to  his  graap,  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  it"  > 


FROM  THE   DEDICATION  TO    THE  ENGU8H  NATION. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Jitters,  written  by  one  of  yoar> 
selves  for  tbe  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  never  hare 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  ycur  care  they  have  thriven,  'fo 
you  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess. When  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.'  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  1  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me.* 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  equally  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  paUadiwn  of  all  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  net  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fee- 


1  WoodlUr*  U  gwnXij  oouldtnd  Um  tetl  tdltim  of  Janlva ;  bvt  m  •daiimkte  mm  b  tft«l  ftHh 

UalMd  bjr  OliTtr  sad  Bojd,  Sdl&bargh,  18B;  with  boIm  ftad  prdlalauy  <latft«tl«ai^  Mii  t»  «Wah  I 

ftB  ladobtod  ftr  a  pottlov  of  thm  aboro  vamariM. 
1  Bj  horoAllarr  froobold  ho  OTMaattf  aoau  tiM  osMlltirtloa  la  tti  orlclaal  pnHkf, 
■  Tho  aothor  of  tho  ••  LMon  of  JaaltM"  io  noir  eloarlj  aoeortalaod  *o  ho  Sir  TUIiy  FtaMla.  Sn 

a  Torr  interMtlBc  lottor  from  Ladj  I^aMia,  la  Lord  ChaphoU'a  "  Lirof  of  Iho  Chaacolkn^'*  viL  tL 

9»  30^  Amerioaa  odittoa. 
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simple  is  in  us.    They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
mre  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme^  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
liighest  power  known  to  the  constitution : — that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established  by 
the  laws.     In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute.    The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.     If 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  corn- 
inons  have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
vriW  and  pleasure.     They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.     But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestional^. — If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.     But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifierence  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.     You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger. — ^The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.     If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.     If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — ^to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  leA,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO   HIS   ORACB   THE    DUKE   OF    BEDFORD.^ 

My  Lord: — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines, 
a  compb'ment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent>^<ents.  Cau- 
tions, therefore,  of  giving  offence,  where  you  ha*/e  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  esisiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acnuainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  gooa  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula- 
tion, when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank : 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 

I  Thia  i«  one  of  the  nuMt  labored  of  our  author'*  lettera :  and  perliape  there  la  none  of  Vtmm  whirh 
dteplaya,  In  ••  etrtklng  a  manner,  Ua  onrclentlnff  aplrlt. 
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yuu  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  constitutional  claim  to 
respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority ; — ^the  lost 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  mie^ht  have  been  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  mstructive  to  man- 
kind. We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomph'shment  tjf  every  san- 
guine  hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illua* 
trious  name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospecl 
of  your  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ; — the  noblo  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  pariiament,  and  the 
rial  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only 
m  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  tne  &ct,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  mi^ht  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 

Sarliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
uty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as  Gttle  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
sition. Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  dismce  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  to  nini  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  J^g- 
ment  he  mifs^ht  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  'ivill  of  Provi* 
dence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,*  he  would  submit 
•o  the  stroke,  with  feeling  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 

1  Hm  dttks  litfelf  iMt  hit  OBlj  MB  by  *  Ml  frmn  hia 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
consolation,  ia  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelliirible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  liasely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign  Ailer  outrajring  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buflbons.  He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary. 
At  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
Ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  oi 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afilictions  of  a  good  man<— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love'nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in 
sensible  ?  Where  was  the  father^s  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House ! 

FROM   HIS   LETTER  TO  THE   KINO.^ 
To  the  Printer  of  th*  ^  PubHc  Jdoertiter:' 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob 
served  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ; 


1  Thla  cck^nCed  kUer  to  the  king  la,  pcrlmii^  Qm  moat  fcnarlmbto  polttmi  addreM  ev«r  pM< 
Jshed  In  Kngbuid.  At  the  tine  of  ttii  Appcannoe  a  awde  a  very  great  Impression  upon  the  polMlB 
alndi  and  the  Imporiuice  which  the  author  himself  attached  to  it.  Is  evinced  by  the  Mlowlng  uadf 
^taldi  he addreaaad  t«  his  printer  announcing  It:  *<  I  am  now  nicdttatlnic  a  capital,  and  I  hops  a 
•aalp* 
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when,  instead  of  sinking  inio  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resist- 
ance, the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every  inferior  considen* 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  cenerBi 
safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficuhy  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
plicity itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Liet  us  suppose  it  arrived. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  specuiiUion  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  sovereign.  L«t  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed ; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
afiections  to  his  king  and  country:  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unaoouainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir  :— It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your  eovemmenl, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  m 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natvrsJ  benevolence  of  your  d»po- 
sition.  We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
mte  purpose  to  invade  those  oi.ginal  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
whicn  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctiln* 
inculcated  by  our  laws.  Thai  the  king  can  do  no  wrongs  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  wo'ild  prepare  your  mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  tru»h,  by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re* 
proach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  Mey  dre 
reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from 
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your  goyernment,  so  pou^  in  yonr  tnrn,  should  distingtDsli  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serres  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  noyelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  moi'e  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworth 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  light  and  inconstant ; — ^that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  co*  tempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senato  -.  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unxenioved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place. 

Without  consulting  yonr  minister,  call  together  your  whole 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can.  determine  and 
act  for  yourself.  Gome  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
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no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ; 
ond  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  td 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  afiections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you.  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  havie  many  friends  whose  afiections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  7^e  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  thit 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  afiairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessaiy  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  soud  and  rational : — ^fit  for  Englishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible  ;^-anned  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  be  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Junius. 

BNCOMnm   ON   LORD   CHATRAII. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition. 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup* 
ported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
liver my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  1  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Loni  Chat- 
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ham.  My  ybtc  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  incrca^^  of  his 
peosion,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  c:ii>inet.  But  if  his  ambition  lie  upon 
a  level  with  his  understanding ; — ^if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  am- 
mates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci- 
sion, even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  ^ther  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  p.ineg}''ric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  welJ  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONORABLE    LORD   CAMDEN. 

Mt  Lord  :— I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter  fertile,  as  i  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Your  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  Ens^land,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  withr^at  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  1  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  Giod  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  roan  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
-»I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  iny  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him.*— I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — I  admire  his  morality, 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  arn,  to  the  Good  Bemg  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
seasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionahlv 
Jidebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  anothi  r 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I 
thmk  the  most  exalted  fact\lties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy 
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of  the  divinity ;  nor  any  assistance,  in  the  improrenient  of  thein« 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfiedv 
that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart.  JuHnxa. 


WILLIAM  COWPER.     1731^1800. 

WiLLiAJL  CowpBm,  **  the  moet  popular  poet  of  his  genemtion,  and  tiie  best 
of  RnglUh  letter-writefSf"  na  the  poet  Southey  terms  him,  was  bom  in  Berk- 
ham  pstead,  in  Bedfordshire,  Not.  IS,  1731.  His  father,  the  Rer.  John  Cow- 
pcr,  was  the  rector  of  that  place.  From  infancy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
extremely  susceptible  constitution,— e  misfortune  that  was  aggravated  by  the 
kws  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  TIm 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
may  be  known  from  tliat  most  affecting  poem  which  he  wrote  on  content 
plating  her  picture.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  wfta  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  though  he  pursued  his  studies  dili- 
gently while  there,  he  ooiild  never  look  hack  upon  those  years  witliout  honor, 
as  he  remembered  the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  him  by  the  older 
boys:— e  shameful  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English 
schools. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  three  years  in  an  attomey*s  office,  and  thee 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  condnued  eleven  years,  devoting 
his  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  general  literature  more  than  to  law.  In  17(U 
tlie  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
of  die  House  of  Lords,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Cow- 
per's,  became  vacant  about  the  same  time.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  die  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  tliat  he  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
accepted.  But  as  his  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,  his  friends  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  thinking  tha^  hi^  personal  appearance 
at  the  House  would  not  be  required.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  stunmoned 
to  ail  examination  at  die  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  io  take 
tlie  office.  The  thoughts  of  this  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  shatter  hi» 
reason,  and  he  actually  maile  attempts  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  die  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  with  whom  he  continued 
about  eighteen  months. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  ID 
soothe  his  melancholy,  direct  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  In  June,  I7t)5,  his  brother  took  him  to  Huntingdon  to  boanL  Hrie 
he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  cleigy* 
man  of  the  place.  It  consisted  of  the  father,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  just  arrive(.l  at  mi^rity.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  hia  le^ 
ters,  **  they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  mod  at 
free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefblks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  tlietr 
house  is  always  open  to  me."  Much  tc  his  joy,  they  agreed  to  reoeiTe  him 
into  their  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  been  there,  however,  but  two  years, 
When  Mr.  Unwin,  senior,  died,  and  Cowper  aooompanied   Hrs.  Unwin  and 
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ber  dmighter  to  a  new  msidence.  which  they  chose  at  Olney,  in  Bdcldiignam- 
ahire.  Here  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship  -vith  the  Rer.  Mr.  Newton  oi 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Giristian  intercourse,  detightfiil 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Cowper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
wnicb  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  ovei 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  maternal.  As  he  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-caces,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.  Hitherto  his 
|ioetic  faculties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  **  Table* 
Talk."  «Hope,'»  «The  Progress  of  Error,'*  « Charity,"  &c.,  which  was  pub- 
U^ed  in  1782,  bat  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
••  The  Task." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  him.  This  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enliveneil  Cowper^s  unequal  spirits  by  her  con- 
versation, she  was  also  the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem, «  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestion,'  and  was  exhorted  by  her  tc 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  her  society,  that  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Anne.*  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fascinating  than  herself,  over  Cowper's  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  his  choice  of 
either  renouncing  Lady  Austen*s  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afilio> 
tions ;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintarjce.  Whethei 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  firiendShip  for  Ladv 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature;  and  that  his  fondness  foi 
Lady  Austen  was  as  plafonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.* 

1  One  day  Lady  AwteB  reqoMtcd  htm  to  try  hia  powera  on  blank  vene:  ^Bnt,"  aaldha^  ■*!  tev« 

■o  anJ^eoL"    "Ota  yon  can  wrtta  on  any  thin^**  aba  replied  i  "take  thia  aofk."    Hance  tht  baglnnlng 

orHiaDuk. 

I  alttf  the  Sola.       •  •  • 

The  theme,  thouKh  bumbk^  yet  angnat  and  prood 

Th'  occaston— tor  the  fltUr  oommaoda  the  aong< 

S  "I^y  Anaten'a  eooTeraatton  had  aa  happy  an  eSbct  upon  the  mdnndioly  aplrit  of  Oowpar  «a 
IIM  harp  of  DavU  upon  SanL  Whenever  the  elond  aecmcd  to  be  coming  over  htn^  her  sprWrhUy 
poifvra  were  exerted  to  dtapel  tt.  One  anernoon,  (Oct,  17Bt,)  when  he  a:)peared  more  than  uauaUy 
depraaied,  ahe  told  him  the  story  of  John  Oilpln,  which  bad  been  told  to  her  in  ber  childhood,  and 
which,  In  her  relatton,  tickled  his  flincy  aa  much  aa  It  baa  that  of  thousands  and  tens  of  tbouaands 
■toCH,  in  his.  Tbe  next  morning  be  said  to  ber  that  he  had  been  kept  awake  duriny  the  greatat  pait 
•r  tbe  Bight  by  thinking  of  the  story  and  faiughing  at  It,  and  that  he  had  turned  It  Intoa  baUad.  Ika 
bsllad  wtui  «eot  to  Mr.  tJnwln,  who  saU,  in  rpply,  that  It  had  made  him  laugh  cear*."—] 

i  ie«  Campbell's  Bp«clroens,  vol.  vtt.  p.  946. 
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In  1 784  appeared  his  **  Task,"  a  poem  which,  as  Ha^tt  well  raroarka»  ooo 
lains  **a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  whicfc 
can  liardly  be  Ibrgotten  but  with  the  language  itself."*  The  same  jev  he 
began  his  ^  Tirocinium,'*  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  ot^ect  oi 
which  was  to  censure  the  M'ant  of  discipline,  and  the  inattentkw  to  morala 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  he  coaunenced  hi» 
translation  of  Homer,  which  vras  finished  in  1791,  and  whbh  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess:  that  is,  it  gives  ns  the 
br.st  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  hard  - 
lor  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  losts  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  np  by 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  aAer  the  publication  of  **The  TasV 
|iaid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  immediale 
neighborhood,  prorided  a  comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  tht-ra. 
lo  which  they  removed  in  1786;  and  here  he  executed  his  translation  ci 
Homer. 

In  1792,  the  poet  Hay  ley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  him  a  visit  at 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Cowper,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes:  ** Everybody  here  has  fiUlen  in  love  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  friendship 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  fiitnxe 
poets.''  While  Hay  ley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  pamlytie 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  this  most 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper's  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems*— *  To 
Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  be  pro* 
duced  at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  langtiage  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  his  unhappy  malady  returned  upon  him  with  increased  violeDce, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  n^ 
voted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  tvro  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  oo  a 
third  visit,  plimged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  his  mi^esty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  effect 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,  ux>> 
finished  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  tittered  her  name. 

In  tlie  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  remmed  to  him ;  he  completed 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wroie  the  last  original  pieee  that  he  ever  com- 
posed—«  The  Cast-Away."  It  is  Ibunded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
iA  Anson's  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  undisr  which 
h  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  preying  upon  the  di^easetf 
mind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  pieces  that  ever  was  com 
posed.  His  am  a  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  on  the  5th  of  Apil,  «dUU 
he  brraihed  his  last 
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CoMTper  is  eminently  the  David  of  English  poetiy,  pouring  fo-th,  like  the 
great  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  <*His  language,"  says  Campbell,  *<ha8  such  a  masculine, 
Womatic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
witli  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's 
heart;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unezaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to 
be  polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  un 
worldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity/*  And  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective 
Beview  remarks,  that  '<the  delightful  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
to  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  school,  of  which  the 
FBflical  fiiult  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morally;  his  fervent 
piety ;  his  gk>wing  and  well-expressed  patriotism ;  h^%  descriptions,  unparal- 
leled in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  Tliomson;  his  playful  humor  and  his 
powerful  satire ;  the  skilful  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  the  *  Task,' 
and  the  refreshing  variety  of  that  fascinating  poem,*— all  together  conspired  to 
lender  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  readers, 
and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  were  capable 
of  intimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet." 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  encomiastic  remarks  upon  the  poeti-y 
of  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself.* 

THB   PR0V1DENGK   OF   OOD   IN   ALL   THINGS, 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  I 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  efieots 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns ;  (since  /Vom  the  leasi 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  afiairs. 
This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies. the  power  that  wields  it    God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men. 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempei.4 ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury;  bids  a  plague 


1  Bead— Hayler  ■  Xife»  a  most  Intereatlaff  ptooe  of  btefniphy— Orlinatew*s  Ulev  prattssd  to  Ids  «dl> 
bon  In  t  volB^  and  SaiUhey'ii  iite,  preflxad  to  hit  edttlon  In  !•  toU.  The  latter  ia  the  beat  odlUen  of 
the  poeL  Bead,  alao,  artJdM  In  the  Bdtoburgh  Beview,  iL  H,  ^nd  tv.  ITS,  and  In  the  Onarterly  svL 
111^  and  XXX.  ISA.  Also,  an  article  in  Jeflhsy'i  MiMdJanlea.  An  admirable  dIsaertaUon  on  the  |«» 
freee  ofBnffiUh  poetry,  firom  Chanoer  tu  Cowper,  win  be  fbond  ta  toL  IL  diap.  II.  tf  Soetbey*!  etf 
dpperUMpoel 
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Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  akin, 

And  putre/y  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shiiTell^d  Upt, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast 

Forth  steps  the  spmce  PhilosopheTi  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  efiects 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  namre  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool  I  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  eflect,  or  heal  iti    Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  f 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it?    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  mpacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  fur  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  willf 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye*«alve ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 

Tmlk  H.ltt. 
THE   WOUNDED   SPIRIT   HEALBD. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 

Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 

My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdraw 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 

Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore. 

And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

Tmk,  m 

TRUE   PHIL080PHT. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  oyKn 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :   Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prajrer 
Has  fiow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna  1     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale  I  for  deep  discernment  pmlsed. 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  Aimed 
Tor  sanctity  of  manners  undeflled.  "^  *-  1«B 
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THS   OVOLOOI8T   AND   C08MOLOOI8T/ 

Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  firom  the  strata  tliere 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  letim 
Thai  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  MoseSi  was  mistaken  iu  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still, 
ContriTe  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fixt, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involyes  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  pla]ring  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

SLAVERY.' 

There  is  no  fiesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed,  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Booms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 

I  b  tte  flurly  hMory  orgwlofy  oiAnygoodaiid  ptona  people  were  eoaoerned,  lett  radi  ii»m%t 
•hoold  be  made  m  would  InTmlklate  tbe  Mo«le  Mooont  of  the  ereetlea.  But  how  groundleve  n^rm 
all  UMir  tmn  praved  I  TnOh  la  one,  Mid  Ood's  works  cmn  nerer  be  In  oonSki  with  hi*  Wora.  0( 
the  whole  rMe  of  **«pruoe  phUoao^Kra,"  ea  Oowper  cnlla  them,  mwtn  the  Infldel  FoiUdre  eould  Ui*» 
write:  <*Ph|ioeopherapattheBiaelvca,  wtthouteevenoayjiithephweof  aod,anddcab^aiidreDew 
the  world  efler  their  own  ftMhlon."  «*From  the  ttane  of  Baflbo,"  aaya  X>r.  Wtaeraan,  In  hto  Iramcd 
Leetorea  en  Sdence  and  Revealed  BcUflon,  ••■yaton  roee  beaUe  ayateon,  like  the  moTlnt;  pUhuY  of 
the  deaert,  advandng  tr  threatealaf  arrays  but  Uke  then  they  wen  Sibitoa  of  aiuid;  and  thonch  In 
ISM  the  Trench  InaCttute  counted  more  than  mimmrt  each  thcorlea  ofgeolosy  hoatUe  to  Scripture  hia- 
tory,  not  one  of  them  he*  atood  tin  now.  or  deacrrea  to  be  reoorded.'*  And  Turner,  In  hia  l^<irned 
work  on  Chemlatry,  aaya,  **Of  an  thr  wondera  ofgeolosy,  flone  la  ao  wonderftal  aa  theoonfldeooe  of 
the  eereral  thaortata." 

a  Upon  Uda  and  other  ptaeea  of  Oowper,  In  behalf  of  the  poor  alaTOb  the  poet  Campbefl  tbaa  trotl^ 
fbUy  aa  weO  a»  trcltefly  reamrka:  •'Foetloal  expoolUona  of  the  aorrora  of  alavery  may.  Indeed, 
aceia  Tfry  unCkely  agenta  In  eontrlbnUnf  to  deatroy  tt;  and  It  la  poaatble  that  the  aioat  refloetf 
planier  In  the  Weat  Indlea,  aaay  hmk  with  neither  ahaaie  nor  compunction  on  hta  own  hnag«.  nr- 
poaed  In  thr  page*  of  Cowper,  aa  a  being  degraded  by  giving  atrlpea  and  taaka  to  hla  fellow  tnm- 
tiirae.  But  aueh  appeala  to  tbe  heart  of  the  community  are  not  loaL  They  fix  themaelTea  allently  n 
a»  popular  memory,  and  they  beoome.  at  biat  a  part  of  that  public  opinion,  whicn  a  •«*,  aoai cr  m 
wi«neh  the  laah  fhnn  the  hand  of  the  oppreaaor.'*— %aelawn«,  vtt.  IM. 
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As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  bloi. 
Chains  him,  and  iasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 
Then  what  is  manf    And  what  man,  peeing  thi% 
And  having  hnman  feelings,  does  not  blush, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  manl 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fim  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tha  wealth 
That  sinews  bouglit  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prised  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him.' 

KNOWUSDeS   AND   WUDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  froin  being  one, 
Have  oihimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  witli  tboiights  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn 'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

HBRCY   TO  ANIMALS.     < 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 


I  When  Oowper  wrote  thMe  llncsi  ncurty  a  mUtton  of  AMcan  ■Ib'vw  i 
Boft  the  BaglMi  mboUUonteta,  led  on  by  Sbarpc,  and  CtaurkMn,  and 
^•yod  Uwlr  wroDft  iwd  pload  their  caoie,  that  the  great  heart  of  the  aaliea  liireaMi  at  leactfe  twt% 
arooeea  m  the  sahlrct,  and  they  were  declared  abMlnt^  and  nnoondttieaally  ftaa  oa  the  let  of  a« 
cnec  ina. 

It  waa  predicted  that  theft,  and  plunder,  and  nnrder,  w«Mld  he  the  eowtuneiioeb  and  the  ifc  «r 
Aorait  waa  anticipated  by  all  wtth  the  meet  tatenae  latereM.   R  caae  and  paieed  wllh  aL  th» 
eelemnHy  of  a  Sabbath-day.   Thii  linneie  nranrililj  aire  tlirnntnl  tin  priimillBi  eiialin..  tii  ail 
eome  the  advent  of  Liberty,  and  aa  the  dock  tolled  out  the  hoar  or  oMdalght,  the  I 
•owed  the  knee  la  prayer  and  pvalae  to  the  Ood  who  had  beitowed  It.   Mat  a  blow 
■evenfo    not  an  arm  upraSeed  in  riot. 

Ven  yvare  have  now  dapeed,  and  they  haTebome  witaeeeto  theeonetantand  rapid ! 
af  the  ft'eed'ui'ii.  Their  Ibod,  etothing,  and  tamttare  are  mach  betteri  nearty  every  ftaOy  kae  a 
boree  or  a  nsole,  and  very  many  have  aevenO.  They  are  wIDlnf  to  work  ateadfly  tur 
waaee,  and  noet  or  them  remain  on  the  eetntee  of  their  flbrmernaatere.  Many  have 
and  a  to  eatlmated  that  there  are  now  M,ot«  (taeholden  among  the  ei 
■tone.  Marriage  ie  now  ** honorable"  among  them;  the  parental  retailon  to  better 
Be  dottoe  better  pertbrmed;  ed*icatlon  to  approdated ;  and  chnrehee  have  miilllpHed  The 
eentrlbirte  Bherally  townrde  •uataiiilag  the  mUitotratlon  of  the  goepcl  among  themeelvna,  and  mm 
•Iraady  beginning  to  att^teh  oat  their  haoda,  and  to  send  fbrth  their  mlaaienariea  to  their  bentghlcd 
tethertond.  fOr  theae  eondanaed  Ihota  I  am  indebted  to  Bev.  C.  t.  Benahaw  Air  aouiy  year»  a  da> 
Biiaaionary  among  the  freedmen  In  Jomeloa. 
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Tet  wanting  sensibilitj,)  tlia  man 

Who  nee<lles8ly  sets  foot  upon  a  wjrm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crash  the  snail 

That  era wb  at  evening  in  the  public  path  \ 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudeii 

A  viator  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  nearness  and  repose,  the  alcove. 

The  chamber^  or  refectory,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  to  when,  held  within  their  proper  boundi, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  ar^-> 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  e^joy  that  life. 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

Toloveitttia  fti^ftisa 

WAR. 

Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  suhjiects  wise^ 
Kings  riionld  not  play  at    Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  wifii  mischief;  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  suflTer  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

LIBERTY, 

Tls  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  fiower 

Of  fieeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it    All  constiainti 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 

Is  evil;  hurts  the  Acuities,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 

The  eyesight  of  discovery ;  and  begets, 

In  those  that  suflTer  it,  a  sordid  mind 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  fimn. 

1^  v.«ia 
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THE   P09T-B0T. 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  1  o'er  jronder  liridg«| 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  need  Ail  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright  >— 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  fVozea  kxskiL 
News  from  ail  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  ooncem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  liira  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  tliat  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  aflect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 

PLEASURES  OF  A  WINTER  ETENINO. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  iasc, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  mebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  weleorie  peacefiil  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  lace 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  tlirough  both  his  sid#» 
Outscolds  tlie  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  horuio  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles, 
lliis  folio '  of  four  pages,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  1  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  &dr, 
l*hough  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  f 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  AmbitioiL    On  the  summit  see 
Tlie  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  tliem  *    At  his  heels. 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

I  The  Wewapuper 
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And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  torn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughtSi 

However  triTial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfnlness;  it  claims  at  least  this  praise; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  goo<}  sense 

Thar  'A  foretells  us  always  comes  to  |)ass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost: 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

Witli  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  mv^t^H 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favorite  airs, 

iEtheroal  journeys,  submarine  expk)it8, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end  - 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Tis  pleasant,  tlirough  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gatea 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  unii^ured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surve3ring  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  alL 

O  Winter  1  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  galea: 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings :  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  souod. 
The  silent  circle  fim  themselves,  and  quake, 
fkit  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs^ 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposedi 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
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A  wrnath,  that  cannot  h^e,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  lor  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 

Tlie  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  firom  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  Toice  symphonxous,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  tlie  threaded  steel 

Flies  SMriflly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng. 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile? 
The  selfcomplacent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  the  rooC, 
(As  if  one  master-spring  controird  them  all,} 
Kelax'd  into  a  universal  grin. 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  reflned  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfumish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  ns,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoird,  and  swifl,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masqueraide ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  qusidrangular  of  diamond  form ; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typicai  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once. 
Becomes  a  dioejxix,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most: 
Whose  only  happy,  are  their  idle  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assiune  the  dress 
Of  womanhoodt  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Leaiu  eveiy  triok,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 

fllHI^  v.si. 
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THE    OmLT  OF   MARINO   MAN    PROPKRTT. 

Canst  thou,  and  honor'd  with  the  Christian  nami% 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shaine  1 ' 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  I 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  tlie  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  fbrcod  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  tlien  given  ito  sweetness  to  the  cane— 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on— in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed? 
Impudent  blasphemy  I    So  Folly  pleads, 
Axut,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 

TO   MARY. 

Written  m  tht  euOunm  of  1793 

The  twentietli  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last  I 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fiiinter  flow, 
[  see  thee  ciaily  weaker  grow ; 
TwBfl  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

MyAUryl 

rhy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

MyMaryl 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  ofilce  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  Mrill, 

MyMaryl 

BLt  well  thou  play*dst  the  housewife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 


1 9aju  Mm  B«t.  AIb«ii  Bwbm,  in  hto  ht^mby  tUo  CK«  Saiftttuui  Vwm  ^Shmrjf,  **TlMrt  !•  a* 
powtr  OOT  or  tb»  dniroh  Ihi^  ccmU  faitaiii  tlsTcry  so  hosr.  If  It  wws  not  tnttsfaidl  nr  h."  NoUiiag 
«■  b«  non  tnu:  ud  whsi  s  lad  rtfltoUoa  H  it  that  thcf*  eaa  ba  fmad  pvolMwd  dlaelplM  of  Hlia 
vha  MBM  **  to  Mad  np  tha  btakaa-lMartod,  to  prodaia  Ubsrty  to  tha  eaptlva.  aad  good*wttt  toward 
■MB,**  gniltj  of,  or  apologfaiag  fbr,  tiij  praoMoof  or  aaj  ■yitoan  of  wroag-dolag  that  dogrado  aad 
bmtaliM  thoir  Mlaw-moa.  It  if  onoagh  to  make  angali  woop.  Chriitiaattj  oaa  novar  taltl  ito  groat 
aad  ^orioofl  doolga,  oaI««  ihoM  who  proftot  It  aot  vpoa  Ito  prlaolploo  ftdlj  aad  oattfalj  la  all  thoir 
lalaMoao,  pononal.  woial.  bntiaoM,  oivil,  ud  poUtiiaL  WhaAaaosMhtoaa  fafpoaslUUty  thoiaCtfa 
latta  vpoa  tho  momboia  of  tho  ChriBliaa  oharah ! 
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Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 

Tot  me  they  chann,  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyJMaiyl 

Thy  lilTer  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  moie  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  li^t, 

MyMaryl 

FoE^  conld  I  Tiew  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  seet 
Tlia  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MyMaryl 

FJEtftakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  ibrce  resign ; 
Tet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiyl 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  proyest, 
That  now,  at  every  step  mon  movest, 
Upheld  by  two;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary  I 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaiyl 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  uft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transfisrms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

MyMazyl 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

14y  Mary  I 

PRE  ACHING   VB.    PRACTICB. 

A  yottiigster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  resl| 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test; 
His  oonuades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob^ 
And  ask^d  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answer'd— ^  Oh,  no 
What!  rob  our  good  neighbor?    I  pray  you  don't  go 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  most  be  fed." 

*  Too  speak  very  fine,  and  yoa  look  very  graven 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have; 
If  you  will  go  with  ns,  yon  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  yon  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.'' 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  ponder'd— ^  I  see  they  will  fc 
Poor  man !  what  a  pity  to  ii^ure  him  io! 
Poor  man !  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  T  coiild. 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 
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*  If  the  matter  depended  alone  npou  nMi 
His  apples  might  hang  till  thejr  dropp'd  ftom  die  tree: 
But  linoe  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

Hii  aoruplee  thus  sileneed,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize : 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THS   DIYSRTINO  HISTORY   OF  JOHN  OIIPIN9 
Skomimg  km  kg  isntf  fartker  than  ht  tntendidj  and  eami  iaft  kmm  ugwm 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 

Of  iamous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin^s  spouse  said  to  her  dear^ 

''Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  jrou  must  ride 

On  horseback  aAer  we.** 

He  soon  replied—^  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  fiieud  the  Oalender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  ga'* 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin—^  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  dear.** 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ;  ^^ 

0*eQoy  d  was  he  to  find  ^| 

That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  beiit,  ^| 
She  had  a  iru^  mind. 

The  morning  eame,  the  chaise  Mras  braughli 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  the  was  proud 
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80  three  Joon  off  the  chaue  was  titaj'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  nmnd  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  mttle  undemeatl^ 

Ab  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  liaste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  leach'd  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Tet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stains 

•*The  wine  U  left  behind!" 

*Good  lack !"  quoth  he;  ''yet  bring  it  mut 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bonle  had  a  curling  ear, 

llirough  which  the  belt  ha  dxeW| 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush*d  and  ueat 

He  manfiiUy  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Fnll  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  siones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gaird  him  in  his  seat 
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So  "Fair  and  softly,**  John  he  died; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  looii, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  ha  mul 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
fie  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  bandi^ 

And  ek6  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  beibre, 
What  thing  npon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig;  • 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  oo^ 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fljr, 

Likb  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  ihiling  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

« 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  <*  Well  dooel" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  bet 

His  fitme  soon  spread  around— 
"  He  carries  weight  1  he  rides  a  race 

Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  V* 

And  still,  as  fiist  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Theii  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  fiiU  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  baok 

Were  shatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smote 

As  they  had  baited  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist 

6a» 
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Thus  all  tbioagh  merry  blizigton 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  £dmomon  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  wopt 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Eldmonton  his  loving  wile 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  nuiol* 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

*  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I— -Here*8  the  hoafi^"^ 
They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  wa  are  tirad:' 
Said  Gilpin— «  So  ami" 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit  • 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  t— His  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  areher  strong; 
So  did  he  fly— which  brings  ma  in 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  Mre  againj»t  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

rhe  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate,    • 

And  thus  aooostisd  him : 

"What  news*  what  news?  your  tidings  lall^ 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  oom^, 

Or  why  you  oome  at  all  t" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  >— 

**  I  came  because  your  horse  would  oomf 

And,  if  I  well  forbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  heie— * 

They  are  upon  tlae  roacL** 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  flriend  in  merry  pin. 
Return 'd  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  Uie  house  went  m , 
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W'aenr<)  straight  lie  came  with  hat  and  wig; 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  ibr  weai^ 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit : 
''My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours^ 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  tlie  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John — *^  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton,  :> 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.** 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
TMras  ibr  your  pleasure  you  came  hm% 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sinK  most  loud  and  clear; 

Whereat  his  horso  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop 'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

AMray  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig :  ^ 

He  lost  them  sooner  tlian  at  first; 
For  why  ? — ^I'hey  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  wtien  she  saw 

Her  hnslxind  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  tlie  Bell, 
**  Tlu^  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  book 

My  husband  safe  ami  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  aniain. 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein : 


But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

Tlie  rrightud  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  0  way- 
Went  post-boy  at  his  heels, 

The  posl-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Ttkva  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 


••  Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 

And  all  and  each  that  passM  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  tlie  turnpike-gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
f  The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did ;  and  won  it  too ; 

For  he  got  fijst  to  town ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  np 

He  did  again  ^et  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  see  I 


JOHN   BUNTAH. 

O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the- season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  cemember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  ofice  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreanrer,  in  whose  well-totd  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word,— 
I  name  thee  not«  lest  so  despised  a  luune 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  &me : 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road. 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  tlie  soul  to  God. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  tlicm  at  a  riper  age; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy, 
Woald  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  ciu-ses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  fhxa  his  unguarded  souL 
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flONKKT  TO  WULLIAX  WILBERFORCK.* 

Thy  country,  Wilberibree,  with  just  disdain, 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthrall'd 

From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter-galFd, 

Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 

Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 

Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  passe 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 
Thai  shall  renumerate  thy  toils  severe, 

By  peace  for  Afric  fenced  with  British  laws. 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 

From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


ON   THE   RECEIPT   OF   HIS  MOTHER's   PICTURE 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  I     Life  has  pasa'd 
With  nie  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  tips  are  thine — ^thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
**  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !** 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eye* 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  iti)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcoRie  guest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
Afiectionate,  a  motlier  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  t 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  griei^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 


1  **Tlie  doqnwiee  of  WilbtrtMW  wm  Om  volw  oi  hnnuinity.  n  was  at  tte  lalde  of  Bennct  Um^ 
Im,  tlMt  be  HMde  Om  pubUe  nvowml  of  hi*  urntlnienU  upon  ilsvery.  Thert  wm  wwthlwg  BiiblliM 
In  the  apcctacie  of  M»  young  a  oMo  pmeblBi  «  new  emaado.  He  daelaradlilaawir  the  advocate  of  a 
ftiraaken  raoci  and  with  almost  unaided  arm  pcepafod  to  open  the  gatee  of  merey  to  mankind 
llaeklntoah  aald  Unit  iir  had  oonlerred  upon  the  world  a  beneAt 'never  exceeded  by  boaaan  benevo 
lence.  He  wan  neither  danntnl  by  oppo«itlon  nor  deprsMed  by  defeat  However  exbauitled  by  the 
•tTtifflte.  If  he  tooched.  In  Imaglnatton  at  leaat,  the  ground  where  the  a»he>  of  the  peraenrtcd  Aflrleaa 
repoMd.  bis  •trength  rcturitod  to  him.  The  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  bis  toil  «e 
appivdaled,  and  hta  dltllcultic*  acknowledged.  What  othen  bave  dared  In  the  war  of  anna,  be 
dared  In  the  war  of  opinion.  He  attacked  the  bulwarks  with  which  avartoe  had  tortlfled  the  cruel 
tk-s  of  shivery ;  and  never  yiehicd  to  the  invitations  of  eaa^  nnUl  he  bad  cMven  a  gap  into  those 
banrtcadcs  of  tnlqalty  His  mind  seeased  to  dUate  wfth  the  amjesty  of  his  auiyeet.  His  speech  la 
17ti  gained  the  appbiuse  of  all  who  heard  It;  and  one  paaaage,  that  In  which  he  summeued  death,  as 
his  hMt  witness,  whose  tremendous  testimony  was  neltber  to  be  purefaaaad  nor  reftilad,  reached  th« 
■abttme.  Burke  admired  ttj  Pitt  and  Foa  euloglacd  tt;  and  Bishop  Psfteus  mentioned  R  to  the  pool 
Mason,  In  terms  of  stm  warmer  praise.  In  htan  wasbeheM,  tor  theflrsCirnotlbrtho  tostUaMb  the 
BoMe  spectacle  of  a  man  wKhont  patronage  or  oflloe,  to  whom  parUament  Ustened  with  leepect,  ai*d 
he  country  with  reverence ;  having  no  flrlenda  but  the  good ;  iw  side  b^t  vtrtne.'*- 
3B 
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Shall  steep  me  in  Elysinn  reverie, 

A  mi>mentary  dreain,  tliRt  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  waat  dead. 
Say,  W081  thou  oonacioua  of  the  tears  I  shedf 
Hover'd  tliy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  sod, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun* 
Perhaps  tliou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss;" 
Perhaps  a  !ear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  blifts— 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  I  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toird  on  thy  burial  day, 
1  saw  the  hearse  tliat  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  mming  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  I 
But  was  it  such  ! — It  was. — ^Where  thou  art  gODe, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  tliee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardenil>  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 
And,  di8ap}K)inted  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  wert, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  iiv*r« 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coaoh,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvei-capt« 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  cail'd  die  pastoral  house  oiv  own. 
Short-lived  possisssion !    But  the  record  fiur, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  tluit  has  eflaoed 
A  thousand  otlier  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber,  made 
That  tliou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragmnt  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hajid,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  gh>ir'd{ 
All  this,  and  moro  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  Uiat  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  rouglien'd  by  tliose  cataracts  and  breaks, 
Tliat  liuinur  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  tins  still  legible  in  memory's  poj^e, 
And  still  lo  be  so  to  ray  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
$nah  honors  to  thee  as  my  nunibers  may  \ 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  soorn'd  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  boML 
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Gould  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  resVortA  the  hoim, 
When,  playing  with  uiy  vesture's  tisstied  llowen, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jeaskminv, 
I  prick'd  tkem  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smito,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  wouid  f  wish  them  liere* 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ;— Uie  dear  delight 
Seeras  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  nught-^ 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  sucli. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  tin  hi  iio  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  iliee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion^s  ooui 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  oc«an  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven^d  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smiltt, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift  1  hast  reach 'd  tlie  sbora^ 
"Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar;^' 
And  thy  love<l  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  auclior'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  tliat  rwU 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed*** 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  fiiroe 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  tliought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  hel 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  fiir  my  prniu!  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  |>a.KS*d  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  fiirewed  !*-Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  Mrings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  sliow  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft,— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

Gowper*s  prose  works  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters.  These 
now,  without  diispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  literature. 
**  There  is  somediing  in  the  sweetness  and  &cili^  of  the  dictkiD,  and  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpse  they  af&rd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that  di^ 
fiises  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  that 
rannot  always  be  commandetl  by  performances  of  greater  dignity  and  pre- 
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tension.  From  tliem  we  now  know  almost  oa  much  of  Cowper  as  we  do  c 
those  anthors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  lileraijr  oi 
fiwhionable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  Umg  after  the  curiosity 
isgratiAed  towhichf  perhaps,  they  owed  their  first  celebrity;  for  the  cbaxactet 
with  which  they  make  us  acquainted,  wilt  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper*s  main 
oers  and  disposition,  the  romandc  and  unbroken  redrement  in  which  his  lift 
was  passed,  and  tlie  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  cbaiader, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repnlsi 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indulgent  to 
weaknesseis  and  more  diMighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  centre  of  n  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The 
interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  rei-olierdon  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  Mimect,  and  fay  the 
Bpivta{;le  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  constimtional  horrors,  and  tlie 
gayety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  ihm 
mildest  affections." ' 

Tliough  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  tlie  fiucination  oi* 
Cowper's  epistolary  style  without  reading  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
come  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
from  the  following,  which  are  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


COWPKR's   ANU8EMBNT8. 

To  the  Riv.  William  Uirwiir. 

wAmtcolfd>,  Septttnber  21,  1779. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  hare  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  1 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber. 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  government 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  handly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
"^If  of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple;  and  why  should  not 
1,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China?  Rous- 
seau would  have  been  charmed  to  nave  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  **  that  he  had  found  the  Emi- 
iius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently Qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  you^ 
<iolf  at  dome,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 
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conduce,  together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  oi  tame  pigeons.  When  I  first  enter  the  gar* 
den  in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  foi 
their  breakfast ;  for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If 
your  wish  should  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourseli 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  be  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
GayhuTst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  ofl^.  He  un- 
dr^rstood  that  I  did  not  much  afiect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  puipose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  into  i^ei- 
cestershire,  and  that  if  i  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
mvitation,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disponed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  all. 
Yours. 


WRITIKO   UPON    ANY   THIKO. 

To  the  RiT.  William  Uirwiv. 

My  clear  Friend,  Jugu.1  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seems  equady  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not*  Yet,  if  you  had  alighted  from 
your  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  dve  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to  siiy  to 
me, — ^^  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in  ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  T'  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  1  am  vctry 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that. a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occ^r•  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  h'*. 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it ; 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foi*!  for- 

r«4 
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ward  first,  aud  then  the  other,  he  shall  he  sure  to  accomplish  il 
So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  P 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  prsr 
formed ;  not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — ^but  merely  bj 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  havinc 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  s 
nan  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the 
same  terms  T  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  **  My  good  sir,  a  man  hat 
no  right  to  do  either.**  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  cen 
turynas  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  Last;  aud 
so,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  modems,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  bock 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other spi'cies.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled tis  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  laige  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  lias  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  difierent  dress. 

AN    EPISTLE   IN   RHYME. 

To  the  RiT.  JoHK  NxwToir.i 

My  very  dear  friend,  JyXy  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there*8  nobody  knows,  whether 

I  *Cowper,  In  one  of  his  letten,  eompUned  to  Kr.  Vewton  of  Cha  wniid«rfnga  of  Ma  mlads  kto 
Arlend  aeknowledved  »  atanOnr  wtnkncM^'Tea,'  mdlMl  Ow  pod^  •but  yon  1mt>  nlwnya  n  Mrtaw 
thought  rtandinr  at  Uw  door,  Uka  a  Justice  of  peaoe»  with  the  rlot«et  In  hia  hand,  raadf  to  dl«f«taa 
die  moh.*  '^owper'o  eemapondenoe  with  Newton  presenta  few  apednwna  of  thla  deilghtlil  hndl^ 
••«».    Oe  tored  and  reapeelcd,  bat  he  alM  Iharad  fate  fHend."—  Wik 
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what  I  have  got,  be  verse  ur  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
vore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  madam  and  I^  did  walk  and  not  fly*  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Oney  is  little  or  noney ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  sena 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  led  parish*church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 
in  Dog-lane ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passM,  in  a  wonderful 
haste,  to  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.  Mrs.  J.'^nes  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jonos  mister,  and  we 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  tht  Spinney;^  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 
so  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 
again.' 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could, 
m  hopes  to  do  good  ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  **  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modern  day  ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  His  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  *tis  what  \  intend, 

my  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  £  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  he^rd  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 


I  riw  Spinney  was  m  dellghtrul  rani  reUrement— •  grove-'belonglng  to  Mrs.  TlirockiDor*on  cf 
WMton,  aiid  about  a  mile  ttom  Oliiey.    The  woni  to  used  tor  a  thicket,  or  ciump  of  trees. 

S  Cowpefs  suroroer-liouse  stOl  exists,  but  his  ftivortte  8k»tBney  was  cut  down  in  ITM.  WrKlng  to 
Kcwton,  be  saki,  **  In  one  year  the  wbote  will  be  a  thicket;  that  which  was  once  the  serpeutlBe-Wfllk 
k  now  in  a  state  of  translbrmatlon,  and  is  already  become  as  woody  as  the  r«st.  Poplars  and  elms, 
without  number,  are  springing  in  the  turf.  They  are  now  as  high  as  the  knee.  Befoie  the  sunuMf 
to  ei»«led  they  will  be  twice  as  high;  and  the  growth  of  another  eenson  will  nekc  them  Irers  Ti» 
le«)k  ftton  of  the  friiolc  s'ene  is  sucli  that  It  sunk  our  spirits.** 
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pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string- 
er any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  yciu  still 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  tiJl  yor 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd ;  which  that  yon  may  do 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  [  takt 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  tht 
ground,  from  your  hunfble  me,  W.  C. 


P.  S.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  mc  right, 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  thim  it  was 
true,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  himself 
and  he  has  visited  me. 


EXPECTS  LADY  HE8KETH PREPARATIONS  FOR  HER HIS  WORKSHOT 

Olhbt,  May  29,  17M. 
To  Ladt  Hkskbth. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  |pve  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  1  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shah 
I  be  to  do  so,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau- 
ties will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wildcmesa 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  rec^ret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  to 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  canuol 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  singb 
plva^ure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Ever)'  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long ;  I  wilt 
t^enture  to  say,  that  even  voti  were  never  so  expected  in  your  life. 
1  called  last  week  at  the  Ctuaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  yuu 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton  kneelincf  to  Apollo,  und  imploring 
h'ls  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his  chariot  for  a  day,    Ma> 
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yonr  sleep  be  as  sound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  youi 
nights  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

1  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Iliad  shortly, 
and  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
Greneral.  1  long  to  show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed  as 
two  wax  fig:ures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  momin^t 
that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  General. 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops. 
and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  amon^  the  blossoms. 
Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  wnich  to  invoke 
his  Muse. 


TRANSLATION   OF   HOMER— ^THB   NONSENSE   CLUB. 

To  JosKPH  Hill,  Eiq. 

My  dear  friend,  OurxT,  /ww  9,  1780. 

The  little  tim^  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  You  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfrequent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gave 
me  great  pleastire.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
pleasant,  and  of  such  pleasures  1  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make  me  young 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  tor- 
gotten,  when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of 
yuur  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer, — 

••T»  whom  Kpllad  the  Devil  yard-loarteiled."! 

There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  mto  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  cx- 
|)ectation  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  Wo 
hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Quaker  in  this  town,  still  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fui^ 
nishes  them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 


54» 
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ON   A    PARTICULAR    PROVIDENCB.* 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Why  did  1 
receive  grace  and  mercy?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for 
my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life,  while 
others  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  un repent 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?  His  infinite  wisdom,  tc 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions,  and 
none  beside  him.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall 
me  without  the  permission  of  Gk)d,  I  am  convinced,  likewise,  that 
he  sees  and  knows  that  I  am  afflicted.  Believing  this,  I  must  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
hears  me;  1  must  needs  know  likewise  with  equal  assurance  that, 
if  he  hears,  lie  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whole, 
be  most  conducivt*  lo  my  happiness;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver 
me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.  He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we 
might  be  happy  ourselves;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  that  end  for  which 
he  made  us  ?  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  aware  of)  affronting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this 
view,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.  With* 
out  this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may  think  our- 
selves happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recomniendation,  and  every 
siDiction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
wlio  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  ho  ia 
not  a  madman. 


1  rram  a  kttff  to  Udy  HuskflUi,  dated  Sepl. «,  iVti. 
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